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See. 

/\  >”  X  w 

/\-sV  ,V’ 

*  .'x  y  ^  ***  >b  .  ly.  . . .  .  . 

X  <•  v*  \  . — 

f  .  &  &  ,  V  \ 

f|  ^s^aatjed*/^4pothecanes  and  Surgeon- 
iCftrteg'  haying  Untrusted  the  publication  of 
^hreser^  vojuitie  jof  Transactions  to  a  coin- 
miij&jjpf  t|Je}r  members,  the  committee  hasten  to 
discharge  tu$  dMy  which  has  thus  devolved  on 
them.  ^ 

The  p!*aetrctf  of  intrusting  the  extension  of  li¬ 
terature  to  short  essays  rather  than  to  systematic 
and  voluminous  treatises,  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  of  the  present  day:  but  whilst  the 
Association  publishes  the  present  volume  with  the 
desire  of  extending  medical  knowledge,  and  of 
clearing  away  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  a  more  perfect  system  of  medical  legisla¬ 
tion,  one  of  its  objects  is  to  give  the  members  an 
opportunity  of  stating  explicitly  and  connectedly 
what  their  course  has  been  from  the  first  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  Association— how  much  they  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplish  in  preventing  unqua¬ 
lified  persons  from  practising  the  several  branches 
of  medicine — how  much  more,  circumstances  have 
unfortunately  (they  think)  prevented  them  from 
accomplishing — and  anticipations  as  to  the  mode 
by  which  they  hope  to  see  their  objects  ultimately 
attained. 

A  general  feeling  has  long  existed  respecting 
the  imperfect  constitution  of  the  medical  practice 
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of  Great  Britain.  The  care  of  health  is  so  im¬ 
portant,  that  those  to  whom  it  is  intrusted  should 
be  placed  in  the  best  possible  situation  for  afford¬ 
ing  to  society  the  greatest  advantage  from  their 
exertions.  Hence,  although  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  government  of  a  country  ought  to 
interfere  largely,  either  in  the  distribution  of  prac¬ 
titioners  into  classes,  or  the  mode  in  which  these 
practitioners  should  be  educated,  still  much  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  authorities,  not  only  in  af¬ 
fording  facilities  for  the  more  perfect  extension 
of  medical  knowledge,  but  in  abating  with  a 
gentle  hand  the  inconveniences  and  incongruities 
which  cannot  but  attach  to  every  system  that 
has  been  raised  up  by  chance  and  by  circum¬ 
stances.  These  authorities  are  also  especially 
bound  to  afford  the  necessary  power  of  preventing 
such  persons  from  tampering  with  the  public 
health  as  are  evidently  unworthy  of  filling  the 
important  office  of  medical  practitioners. 

The  present  classification  of  medical  men  is 
purely  the  child  of  circumstances.  In  former 
ages,  nay,  even  within  the  last  three  centuries, 
there  was  really  but  one  species  of  practitioner  in 
this  country.  This  was  the  physician;  for,  al¬ 
though  persons  practising  surgery  existed  before 
that  period,  they  were  a  degraded  race  of  men 
as  far  as  medicine  is  concerned.  They  were  only 
persons  exercising  the  calling  of  barbers,  who 
took  on  themselves  to  bleed  and  draw  teeth ;  to 
perform  other  slight  operations  in  surgery,  and 
ultimately  to  engage  in  the  medical  care  of  surgical 
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diseases.  Hence  gradually  arose  a  corporation  of 
barber-chirurgeons,  and  after  a  time  a  division  of 
this  corporation  and  the  institution  of  a  new  one, 
under  the  name  of  the  Corporation  of  Chirur- 
geons. 

With  respect  to  physicians*  it  is  probable  also 
they  were  at  first  apothecaries*  or  shop-keepers  *  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  dispensed  their  own  medicines. 
After  a  time,  however*  it  became  convenient  that 
a  separate  class  of  apothecaries  should  be  formed. 
But  the  physician  tried  to  take  especial  care  that 
the  apothecary  should  be  confined  to  his  own  call¬ 
ing,  and  on  no  account  engage  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  The  apothecary,  then,  held  the  same 
situation  which  appertains,  or  ought  to  appertain, 
to  the  present  druggist.  Nevertheless,  public  con¬ 
venience,  which  sets  at  defiance  the  private  inte¬ 
rests  of  individuals  or  sets  of  individuals,  called 
on  the  apothecary  to  prescribe,  as  well  as  to  dis¬ 
pense  medicine.  The  physicians  took  fire  at  this, 
and  a  most  virulent  and  entertaining  war  took 
place  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  between  the 
physician  and  the  apothecary^;  the  former  being 
actuated  by  the  vain  hope  of  preventing  the  latter 
from  obeying  the  commands  of  a  far  superior 
power.  Of  course  the  physician  failed  in  his  ob- 

*  From  uvoQyixvi,  a  repository,  or  storehouse  of  drugs.  * 

t  See  some  laughable  details  of  this  controversy  in  a  review 
of  a  volume  of  Letters  to  the  President  of  the  Associated  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  &c.  inserted  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  for 
June  1820. 
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ject;  the  apothecary  became  established  as  a  re¬ 
gular  practitioner ;  the  wants  of  society,  if  not  the 
law,  sanctioned  his  existence,  and  hence  arose  the 
present  general  practitioner. 

The  world  never  stands  still;  and  as  society  in 
this  country  did  not  retrograde,  its  wants  and  its 
improvements  went  on  hand  in  hand,  until  at  last 
the  general  practitioner  became  so  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  that  a  further 
subdivision  was  found  to  be  convenient,  and 
about  thirty  years  ago,  the  new  order  of  druggists 
arose. 

For  some  time  previous  to  that  period  indeed, 
certain  apothecaries  existed  who  purely  kept  shop, 
without  prescribing  for  diseases;  but  very  few  of 
these  existed  even  in  London;  for,  in  the  memory 
of  a  physician  lately  dead,  there  were  not  more, 
as  he  stated,  than  about  half  a  dozen  persons  in 
London  who  kept  what  could  be  called  a  drug¬ 
gist’s  shop. 

Doubtless  the  present  general  practitioner  is  as 
jealous  of  the  encroachments  which  the  present 
druggist  has  made  on  his  profits,  as  the  old  phy¬ 
sician  was  of  the  advancement  of  the  old  apothe¬ 
cary.  But  he  has  acted  at  least  with  more  pru¬ 
dence  than  the  old  physician  did;  for  he  has  not 
attempted  to  put  down  the  evil  by  abuse  and  scur¬ 
rility,'  nor  has  he  debased  himself  by  showing  out¬ 
wardly,  that  he  writhes  under  the  lash  which  tor¬ 
ments  him.  It  is  true,  that  he  took  such  fair 
means  as  laid  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  druggist 
from  bearing  away  too  many  of  his  spolia  opima, 
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and  he  regretted  to  see  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
druggist’s  shops  in  the  metropolis;  but  although 
a  desire  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  had  certainly 
much  to  do  with  the  first  objects  of  the  Associated 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeon- Apothecaries,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  their  proceedings  will  show,  that 
they  were  actuated,  in  the  main,  by  far  more  philo¬ 
sophical  views,  and  that  the  public  advantage  held 
a  higher  place  in  their  deliberations  than  the  calls 
of  private  interest. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  apothecaries  was 
held  on  July  3,  1812,  in  consequence  of  a  requisi¬ 
tion  signed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  had 
been  previously  drawn  together  by  a  legislative 
enactment,  which  had  raised  the  price  of  glass 
“  excessively.”  A  committee  of  twenty  gentlemen 
was  formed,  and  they  were  directed  to  draw  up  a 
report. 

This  report  was  presented  at  a  general  meeting 
held  on  November  6th.  It  enumerates  “  the  griev¬ 
ances  and  difficulties  with  which  the  apothecary 
has  to  contend;”  and  professes  to  “  unfold  the 
causes”  which  have  “  within  the  last  thirty  years” 
caused  “  the  condition  of  the  apothecary  gradu¬ 
ally  to  decline.” 

These  causes  refer  to  the  degradation  of  the 
apothecary  from  a  gentleman  to  a  tradesman  by 
the  mode  in  which  he  is  remunerated,  &c.;  to  the 
inadequacy  of  that  remuneration;  to  the  remune¬ 
ration  remaining  stationary  for  a  century,  though 
the  expenses  of  the  apothecary  have  increased  one 
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hundred  per  cent,  glass  indeed  even  from  eight 
shillings  to  forty-five  shillings ;  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  druggists ;  to  the  practising  of  im- 
proper  persons ;  and  lastly,  to  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  placing  the  apothecary;  the  surgeon- 
apothecary,  and  the  practitioner  in  midwifery, 
under  the  direction  of  a  proper  controlling  body. 

From  this  period,  however,  the  deliberations  of 
the  Association  were  almost  entirely  confined  to 
considering  the  best  mode  of  placing  the  profession 
under  a  proper  superintendence.  Thus  on  No¬ 
vember  13,  1812, 


“It  was  Resolved,  That  a  large  body 
of  pretenders  have  assumed  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  functions  of  the  regularly 
educated  apothecaries,  to  the  great  de¬ 
triment  of  the  public  health. 

“  That  these  evils  have  arisen  from 
the  want  of  a  proper  superintending 
body. 

“  That  the  executives  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
and  Society  of  Apothecaries  be  re¬ 
quested  to  concur  and  unite  in  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  for 
the  improvement  and  better  regulation 
and  practice  of  the  apothecary  through¬ 
out  England  and  Wales. 


“  That  circular  printed  letters  be  ad¬ 
dressed  and  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  practising 
pharmacy,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Apothecaries  Society  residing  in  or 
within  seven  miles  of  London,  re¬ 
questing  their  attendance  at  the  gene¬ 
ral  meeting,  Friday,  Nov.  20,  1812. 

“Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  country 
practitioners  be  requested  to  form  dis¬ 
trict  committees  to  co-operate  and  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  London  committee 
on  the  means  best  adapted  to  promote 
the  general  and  local  interests  of  the 
profession.” 


On  November  27,  a  sub-committee  of  nine 
gentlemen  were  formed  by  ballot,  to  consider  the 
propositions  made  by  different  persons  with  respect 
to  the  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  corporate  bodies 
for  adoption. 

On  December  l,  the  committee  applied  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  December  5,  they  trans- 
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mitted  the  following  letter  to  the  Colleges  of  Phy¬ 
sicians  and  Surgeons,  and  to  the  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries. 


“  Gentlemen, 

“The  committee  appointed  by  a  ge¬ 
neral  meeting  of  the  apothecaries  of 
England  and  Wales,  held  at  th*.  Crown 
and  Anchor  Tavern,  on  Friday,  the 
20th  of  November  1812,  to  carry  into 
effect  certain  resolutions  then  agreed 
to,  beg  leave  to  transmit  to  you  a  copy 
of  their  report,  with  the  resolutions 
subjoined,  as  approved  by  that  meeting. 

“The  committee  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  management  of  the  sick  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  physician ;  but  as,  in 
a  very  great  majority  of  cases,  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  skill  of  the  apothecary 
must  be  relied  upon,  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  practise  as  an  apothecary 
without  having  previously  submitted 
to  a  suitable  examination. 

“  The  committee  suggest  that  there 
be  a  distinct  privileged  body  established 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament  for  such 
examination,  and  to  superintend  the 
.general  professional  interests  of  apo¬ 
thecaries  and  surgeon-apothecaries 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  se¬ 
curing  by  this  means  the  better  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  public  health.  By  the 
authority  to  be  vested  in  the  proposed 
superintending  body,  the  apothecary 
will  be  required  to  be  universally  well 
qualified,  and  be  thus  rendered  more 
worthy  of  public  confidence.  The 
committee,  therefore,  submit,  that  he 
should  possess  a  legal  claim  to  mode¬ 
rate  remuneration  for  his  attendance 
and  professional  skill,  under  such  mo¬ 


difications  as  may  hereafter  be  judged 
proper. 

“  The  committee  are  satisfied  that 
any  measures  which  may  be  considered 
as  calculated  to  promote  their  views, 
must  be  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  which  will  unavoidably  be 
attended  with  considerable  expense. 
They  have  consequently  made  it  a  pri¬ 
mary  object  to  provide  such  a  fund  as 
will,  in  their  estimation,  be  adequate 
to  that  purpose. 

“  The  committee  are  desirous  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  sanction  and  concurrence  of 

t 

the  legally  constituted  bodies  of  the 
profession,  and  they  wish  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  that  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  that  the  regulations 
to  be  proposed  shall  in  no  degree  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  established  privi¬ 
leges. 

“  They  have,  therefore,  determined 
to  address  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  at  the 

same  time  with  yourselves,  and  trust 

1 

that  they  shall  receive  your  counte¬ 
nance  and  support  in  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  protection  and  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  practice  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary. 

[Note. — The  latter  paragraph  was 
omitted  in  the  Letter  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  and  the  following  were 
substituted.] 

“  They  have,  therefore,  determined 
to  address  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  at  the  same  time 
with  yourselves. 
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“  Rut  as  the  major  part  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  society  have  the  same 
general  interests  as  other  apothecaries, 
and  can  appreciate  more  correctly  the 
extent  of  their  grievances,  the  com¬ 
mittee  trust  their  application  to  you 
will  be  favourably  received  and  coun¬ 
tenanced.  With  such  approbation 
they  will  be  enabled  more  confidently 


to  call  upon  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  unite  in  a 
petition  to  Parliament  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
the  apothecary. 

“  Signed  by  desire  of  the  committee, 
“G.  M.  Burrows,  Chairman. 
“  Bloomsbury  Square, 

Dec.^Ll,  1812.” 


Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  also  applied  to  ;  and  on 
December  29,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  profession  at  large,  explaining  the  objects  and 
intentions  of  the  Association. 

On  January  12,  1813,  after  great  deliberation 
and  an  immense  correspondence  had  been  digested, 
the  provisions  of  the  projected  Act  of  Parliament 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  solicitor  to  the 
Association  for  final  arrangement.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  also  waited  on.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  received  the  deputation  favourably,  “  entered 
into  the  subject  as  a  measure  of  public  interest, 
and  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending  packets  of  let¬ 
ters  to  large  towns  free  of  postage.”  The  following 
petition  was  also  presented  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  the  three  constituted  bodies  having,  after 
much  unnecessary  and  evasive  correspondence,  de¬ 
clined  joining  in  the  application.  Ultimately  these 
bodies  opposed  the  Bill  by  petition  to  Parliament. 


PETITION. 


“  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  as¬ 
sembled. 

“The  humble  petition  of  the  apothe¬ 
caries,  surgeon-apothecaries,  and  prac¬ 
titioners  in  midwifery,  whose  names 


are  hereunto  subscribed,  on  behalf  of 
themselves,  and  the  other  apothecaries, 
surgeon-apothecaries,  and  practitioners 
in  midwifery  of  England  and  Wales, 

“  Showeth,  That  your  petitioners 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  medical 
practitioners  of  England  and  Wales, 
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and  are,  therefore,  necessarily  intrusted 
with  the  medical  and  surgical  care  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
the  kingdom. 

“  That  neither  of  the  above  branches 
of  the  profession  can  be  practised  with 
safety,  much  less  with  benefit  to  the 
community,  unless  the  practitioners 
acquire  competent  knowledge  by  some 
regular  medical  education. 

“  That  there  is  no  existing  law  to 
prevent  persons  practising  in  either  or 
both  the  above  branches  without 
any  proper  medical  education ;  and 
great  numbers  of  persons,  therefore, 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  assume 

the  character  and  exercise  the  func- 

% 

tions  of  the  apothecary,  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecary,  and  practitioner  in  midwifery, 
who  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  the  profession  ;  the  safety 
and  the  health  of  the  community 
are  thereby  greatly  endangered;  the 
general  character  of  the  profession  dis¬ 
graced  and  brought  into  disrepute,  and 
the  interests  of  your  petitioners  great¬ 
ly  injured. 

“That  in  consequence  of  this  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  character,  and  serious  in¬ 
jury  to  the  interest  of  the  professions 

•  '  v  **  t  ■ 

of  apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  and 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  few  appren¬ 
tices  are  now  obtained,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  profession  is  progressively 
becoming  worse. 

“That  the  medical  departments  at- 

On  January  16,  the 
projected  Bill  was  read. 

“  Outline  of  a  Plan  proposed  by  the 
London  Committee  for  improving 
and  protecting  the  Profession  of  the 


tached  to  His  Majesty’s  army  and 
navy,  which  have  been  principally  sup¬ 
plied  with  practitioners  brought  up 
under  those  members  of  the  profession, 
have  already  suffered,  and  are  likely 
still  more  to  suffer. 

“  That  it  is  essential  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  character  of  the  profession, 
and  to  the  interest  of  the  community 
at  large,  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  remedying  the  above  evils. 

“  That  your  petitioners  could  not 
apply  to  this  Honourable  House  upon 
a  subject  of  such  extensive  influence 
upon  the  interests  of  the  profession  and 
public,  without  communicating  with 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  also 
particularly  with  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  and  the  public  bodies  in  any 
manner  connected  with  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  education  of  persons 
intended  for  the  medical  profession, 
and  have,  from  the  nature,  and  extent, 
and  unforeseen  delays  of  such  inter¬ 
course,  been  unable  to  apply  to  this 
Honourable  House  within  the  period 
prescribed  for  presenting  petitions. 

“  Your  petitioners,  therefore,  most 
humbly  pray  that  leave  may  be  given 
to  present  a  petition  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  apothecaries  and  surgeon- 
apothecaries,  and  practitioners  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  under  such  regulations  and 
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restrictions,  and  in  such  mauner,  as  to 
this  Honourable  House  may  seem 
meet.” 

following  outline  of  the 

Apothecary,  Surgeon-apothecary,  and 
Practitioner  in  Midwifery  in  England 
and  Wales. 
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“  1.  The  provisions  of  the  proposed 
Bill,  so  far  as  relates  to  qualifications, 
will  be  prospective,  and  therefore  not 
applicable  to  persons  already  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

“  2.  No  person  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  profession  without  having  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship,  or  producing 
testimonials  of  a  suitable  medical  edu¬ 
cation. 

“  3.  No  persons  to  be  allowed  to 
practise  as  apothecary,  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecary,  or  accoucheur,  without  ob¬ 
taining  a  certificate  after  due  examina- 
tion  of  their  qualifications. 

“  4.  No  persons  to  be  allowed  to 
practise  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
profession,  or  to  compound  or  dispense 
medicines,  without  taking  out  an  an¬ 
nual  license,  which  is  proposed  not  to 
exceed  two  pounds. 

“  5.  Every  apprentice’s  indenture  to 
bear  a  stamp  duty  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  pounds. 

“  6.  A  superintending  body  to  be 
legally  constituted  for  the  several  ob¬ 


jects  of  the  proposed  Act,  with  power 
to  make  s^ch  by-laws  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

“  7 .  England  and  Wales  to  be  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  medical  dis¬ 
tricts,  of  which  London  shall  be  the 
superior,  and  where  only  certificates 
for  qualifications  can  be  obtained. 

“  8.  Assistants  to  undergo  an  exa¬ 
mination. 

“  9.  There  shall  be  a  legal  right  for 
apothecaries,  surgeon-apothecaries,  and 
accoucheurs,  to  claim  a  moderate 
charge  for  their  attendance  as  visits  oi 
journeys. 

“  10.  The  present  improper  system 
of  remuneration  for  medical  attendance 
on  the  parochial  poor  requiring  imme¬ 
diate  regulation,  early  communication 
on  this  subject  from  provincial  practi-, 
tioners  will  be  particularly  necessary. 

“11.  A  register  to  he  established,  in 
every  district,  of  all  licensed  practi¬ 
tioners,  apprentices,  &c.” 


On  March  23d,  a  general  meeting  was  held, 
numerously  attended  by  a  deputation  from  almost 
every  county  in  England.  The  provisions  of  the 
Bill  were  discussed  seriatim,  and  at  great  length ; 
for  the  meeting  sat  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  One 
of  the  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  is  so  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  philanthropic 
intentions  of  the  Association,  that  it  deserves  to 
be  quoted — 

“  Resolved,  That  the  monies  arising  from  the 
granting  of  licenses  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men.” 
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The  following  Bill  was  consequently  introdu¬ 
ced  to  the  House  by  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Caleraft, 
Whitbread,  and  Rose. 


“  A  Bill  for  regulating  the  Practice  of 
Apothecaries,  Surgeon-Apotheca¬ 
ries,  and  Practitioners  in  Midwifery, 
and  Compounders  and  Dispensers  of 
Medicine  throughout  England  and 
Wales. 

“Whereas  much  mischief  and  incon¬ 
venience  have  arisen  from  great  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  in  many  parts  of  this 
kingdom  assuming  the  character  and 
exercising  the  functions  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  and  midwife, 
who  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  the  exercise  of  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  medical  profession,  whereby 
the  health  and  lives  of  the  community 
are  greatly  endangered,  the  general 
character  of  the  regular  practitioner 
degraded  and  brought  into  disrepute, 
and  his  interests  materially  injured: 

“And  whereas,  in  consequence  of  this 
degradation  and  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  above  described  practitioners, 
few  apprentices  are  obtained,  and  the 
general  state  of  their  branches  of  the 
profession  is  necessarily  becoming 
worse;  and  the  medical  departments 
attached  to  His  Majesty’s  army,  navy, 
and  colonies,  and  the  merchants’  ser¬ 
vice,  which  have  been  principally  sup¬ 
plied  with  practitioners  brought  up 
under  apothecaries  and  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecaries,  have  suffered,  and  are  likely 
still  more  to  suffer  from  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  procuring  practitioners 
properly  educated  for  such  depart¬ 
ments,  whereby  it  is  become  necessary, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 


character  and  interest  of  the  said 
branch  of  the  profession,  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  remedying  the 
said  evils : 

May  it  therefore  please  Your  Majesty, 

That  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it 
enacted  by  the  King’s  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
.Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  pre¬ 
sent  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Censors  of  the  Royal 

College  of  Physicians  for  the  time 
being,  the  Master  and  the  Go¬ 

vernors  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  for  the  time  being,  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Worshipful 

Society  of  Apothecaries  for  the  time 
being,  and  apothecaries  or 

surgeon-apothecaries,  or  men-mid- 
wives,  who  have  been  in  practice  as 
such  for  the  space  of  years,  and 

are  actually  in  practice  in  London  or 
within  miles  therefrom,  of  whom 

the  following  shall  be  the  first: 


and  their  successors  to  be  elected  as 
hereinafter  directed,  shall  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  appointed  and  consti¬ 
tuted  a  committee  for  the  purposes  of 
this  and  for  ever  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this 
and  to  enforce  the  regulations 
thereof  in  relation  to  the  several  per¬ 
sons  practising  the  mystery  or  profes- 
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fcssion  of  apothecary,  surgeon-apothe¬ 
cary,  and  midwife,  and  compounder 
and  dispenser  of  medicine  throughout 
England  and  Wales. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
of  the  said  persons 

hereinbefore  constituted  members  of 
the  said  committee,  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  to  be  elected  as  herein  mentioned, 
shall  yearly  and  every  year  go  out  in 
rotation  and  cease  to  be  members  of 
the  said  committee,  so  that  no  person 
(except  the  said  President  and  Censors 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
the  Master  and  Governors  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries)  shall  remain  a  member 
of  the  said  committee  for  any  term  ex¬ 
ceeding  years ;  and  other  per¬ 
sons,  who  shall  have  practised  and  ex¬ 
ercised  the  mystery  or  profession  of  an 
apothecary,  or  surgeon-apothecary,  or 
man-midwife,  for  the  space  of 
years,  and  are  then  actually  in  prac¬ 
tice  as  such  in  London  aforesaid,  or 
within  miles  thereof,  shall  be 

chosen  members  of  the  said  committee 
in  the  place  of,  and  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  authorities  as  the 
persons  so  going  out ;  and  as 
it  is  intended  that  members 

shall  go  out  and  quit  the  said  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  first  and  other  succeeding 
years  after  the  establishment  thereof, 
the  persons  hereinbefore  named 

as  the  first  members  of  the  said  com¬ 
mittee  shall,  during  the  first 
years,  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  for 
the  election  of  the  new  members 
yearly,  decide  by  ballot  or  the  drawing 
of  lots  which  of  them  are  to  quit  their 


situations  as  members  of  the  said  com¬ 
mittee. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  election  of  the  said  new  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  said  committee  shall  annu¬ 
ally  take  place  and  be  on  the 
day  of  at  a  meeting  to  be 

holdcn  for  that  purpose,  whereof 
days  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  clerk 
to  the  said  committee  in  or  more 

of  the  public  newspapers  circulating 
in  London  and  within  miles 

thereof ;  and  such  election  shall  be  de¬ 
cided,  and  the  names  of  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  be  declared,  before  the  hour  of 
in  the  evening;  and  no  person 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  or  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  vote  for  the  election  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  said  committee,  unless  such 
person  shall  have  practised  the  mystery 
or  profession  of  an  apothecary  or  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  man-midwife,  for 
the  space  of  years,  and  shall  be 

at  the  time  of  such  election  actually  in 
practice  as  such  apothecary  or  surgeon- 
apothecary,  or  man-midwife,  in  London 
or  within  miles  thereof;  and  it 

shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  time  being  assembled  at 
such  meeting  to  decide  upon  the  qua¬ 
lification  of  any  person  or  persons 
tendering  their  vote  or  votes  at  such 
election,  and  to  allow  or  disallow  the 
same  according  to  the  proofs  of  quali¬ 
fication  exhibited  or  shown  to  them. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if 
any  of  the  said  persons  here¬ 

inbefore  appointed  members  of  the 
said  committee,  or  any  of  their  suc¬ 
cessors  to  be  elected  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
appointed  for  their  continuing  racm- 
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bers  of  the  said  committee,  die,  or  re¬ 
sign,  or  refuse  to  act,  or  become  inca¬ 
pable  of  acting  as  members  of  the  said 
committee,  that  then  and  in  every  such 
case  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
committee  for  the  time  being,  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized  and  requir¬ 
ed,  within  after  such  death, 

\ 

resignation,  or  refusal  or  incapacity  to 
act,  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  said 
committee,  of  which  meeting  and  the 
purpose  thereof  days  notice  shall 
be  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  said  com¬ 
mittee  in  or  more  of  the  public 

papers  circulating  in  London  and 
within  miles  thereof,  and  shall 

proceed  to  the  election  of  some  other 
person  or  persons  properly  qualified  to 
be  a  member  or  members  of  the  said 
committee  in  the  room  of  the  person 
or  persons  so  dying,  resigning,  or  re¬ 
fusing  or  becoming  incapable  to  act ; 
and  the  person  or  persons  elected  shall 
have  the  same  powers,  authorities, 
and  privileges  as  the  person  or  persons 
in  whose  room  he  or  they  shall  be 
elected  as  a  member  or  members  of 
the  said  committee. 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  first  meeting  of  the  said  committee 
after  the  passing  of  this  shall  be 
on  the  day  of 

at 

and  the  second  and  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  said  eommittee  shall  be 
holden  at  such  times,  and,  until  a 
proper  and  convenient  hall  shall  have 
been  provided  for  that  purpose,  at 
such  place  as  the  said  committee  or 
any  or  more  of  them  shall  at  their 
first  and  subsequent  meetings  appoint; 
and  any  of  the  said  committee 
present  at  any  such  meeting  may  make, 


execute,  and  carry  into  effect  any  of 
the  powers  and  authorities  vested  in 
the  said  committee  by  this  ;  and 
all  rules,  orders,  and  regulations  which 
shall  be  made,  and  all  and  every  act 
and  thing  done  at  any  such  meeting, 
at  which  of  the  said  committee 

shall  be  present,  shall  be  as  valid  and 
effectual  as  if  all  the  members  of  the 
said  committee  had  been  present  at  the 
making  or  doing  of  the  same. 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted.  That  the  said  committee  shall 
in  each  and  every  year  hold  quar¬ 
terly  general  meetings  of  the  said 
committee,  at  which  said  general 
meetings  every  member  of  the  said 
committee,  unless  prevented  by  illness 
or  other  sufficient  cause  to  be  allowed 
by  the  members  of  the  said  committee 
assembled  at  such  general  meetings, 
shall  attend,  and  of  which  meetings 
days  notice  at  the  least  shall  be 
given  by  the  clerk  to  the  said  com¬ 
mittee  in  or  more  of  the  public 

newspapers,  to  hear  and  determine  all 
appeals  made  to  them  by  any  person 
or  persons  desirous  of  qualifying  him¬ 
self  or  themselves,  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  this  to  practise  a3  an  apo¬ 
thecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  mid¬ 
wife,  or  to  act  as  a  compounder  and 
dispenser  of  medicines,  who  shall  have 
been  refused  a  certificate  or  license  by 
the  examiners  of  the  said  committee  or 
by  the  committee  of  any  district  here¬ 
inafter  established,  and  to  allow  or 
disallow  such  certificate  or  license  to 

•  V 

the  person  appealing  as  they  shall  see 
occasion;  and  the  said  committee  shall, 
and  they  are  hereby  required  at  such 
general  meetings  to  examine  the  ab¬ 
stracts  or  accounts  of  the  proceedings 
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of  the  committees  of  each  district  to  be 
transmitted  to  them,  and  shall  also  at 
such  general  meetings  examine  into, 
audit,  and  settle  the  accounts  of  their 
treasurer  or  treasurers,  clerk  or  clerks, 
and  other  officers,  who  are  hereby  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  before  the  said  committee 
assembled  at  such  general  meetings 
their  books  of  accounts,  and  to  give 
a  true  and  faithful  account  of  all  mo¬ 
nies  received  or  expended  by  them 
under  the  authority  of  this  or  by 
the  orders  of  the  said  committee. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
committee,  or  any  or  more  of 

them,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
at  any  meeting  to  be  held  by  them,  to 
nominate  and  appoint,  by  writing  un¬ 
der  the  hands  of  any  or  more  of 

them,  a  treasurer  or  treasurers,  clerk 
or  clerks,  and  such  other  officers  as  the 
said  committee  shall  adjudge  to  be 
necessary,  taking  such  security  for  the 
due  execution  of  their  respective 
offices  as  the  said  committee  shall 
judge  proper;  And  in  all  actions,  suits, 
bills,  plaints,  indictments,  prosecu¬ 
tions,  trials,  or  proceeding  at  law,  to 
be  had,  brought,  or  prosecuted  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  this  ,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  said  committee  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  said 
treasurer  or  clerk ;  and  no  such  action 
shall  abate  or  be  discontinued  by  the 
death  or  removal  of  such  treasurer  or 
clerk,  nor  by  the  act  of  the  same, 
without  the  consent  of  the  said  com* 
mittee;  but  no  such  treasurer  or  clerk, 
or  either  of  them,  shall  be  subject  to 
any  costs  and  expenses  on  account 
thereof,  but  all  such  costs  and  expenses 
shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  monies 
arising  by  virtue  of  this 


And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
committee,  and  they  are  hereby  autho¬ 
rized  and  inquired  to  examine  previ¬ 
ously  to  their  being  bound,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  bind  by  proper  indentures,  all 
apprentices  to  any  apothecary,  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery,  in  the  district  of  London, 
except  such  apprentices  as  are  bound 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or 
at  Apothecaries  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  shall  examine  all  persons 
applying  for  certificates  to  practise  as 
an  apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or 
midwife,  except  as  hereinbefore  is  pro¬ 
vided,  or  to  act  as  a  compounder  and 
dispenser  of  medicines,  and  shall  grant 
certificates  and  the  annual  licenses 
hereinafter  mentioned  to  the  persons 
applying  for  the  same. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
committee  to  make,  ordain,  confirm, 
annul,  or  revoke  such  bye-laws,  ordi¬ 
nances,  rules,  and  constitutions  as 
from  time  to  time  shall  seem  to  them 
requisite  and  convenient  for  the  regu¬ 
lation,  government,  and  advantage  of 
the  said  committee,  and  for  regulating 
the  examination  of  persons  applying 
for  certificates  to  practise  as  apothe¬ 
caries,  surgeon-apothecaries,  raidwives, 
and  assistants,  or  to  act  as  compound¬ 
ers  and  dispensers  of  medicines,  and 
the  examination  of  all  journeymen  to 
compound  or  dispense  medicines,  and 
the  examination  and  binding  of  all  ap¬ 
prentices,  except  apprentices  bound 
as  aforesaid,  either  by  the  said  com¬ 
mittee,  or  the  committees  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  hereinafter  established;  and  for 
the  granting  of  all  certificates  and  li¬ 
censes  by  the  said  committee  or  com- 
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mittees  of  the  districts,  and  for  such 

other  purposes  relating  and  tending  to 

✓ 

the  better  government,  advancement., 
advantage,  and  interest  of  the  said 
profession  of  apothecary,  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecary,  and  midwife,  and  relating  to 
all  compounders  and  dispensers  of 
medicine,  and  journeymen,  as  they 
hall  deem  necessary  and  expedient; 
so  that  such  bye-laws,  rules,  ordi¬ 
nances,  and  constitutions  be  not  con¬ 
trary  to  law'  or  any  thing  in  this 
contained;  and  to  impose  penalties 
and  forfeitures  for  the  breach  of  such 
bye-laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  con¬ 
stitutions,  provided  that  no  such  pe¬ 
nalty  shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
pounds ;  which  said  bye-laws,  ordi¬ 
nances,  rules,  and  constitutions,  being 
reduced  into  writing,  under  the  hands 
of  any  or  more  of  the  said 

committee,  shall  be  binding  upon  and 
observed  by  all  persons  using  the 
mystery  or  profession  of  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  midwife, 
and  assistant,  and  upon  all  compound¬ 
ers  and  dispensers  of  medicines,  and 
journeymen,  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  and  shall  be  sufficient  in  any 
couit  of  law  or  equity  to  justify  such 
persons  as  shall  act  under  the  same. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
committee,  and  they  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  empowered  to  purchase 
any  lands,  tenements,  buildings,  or 
hereditaments  for  the  purpose  of  erect¬ 
ing  and  making  a  hall,  with  proper 
offices  for  holding  the  meetings  and 
transacting  the  business  of  the  said 
committee ;  and  when  a  sufficient  fund 
shall  be  raised  by  the  said  committee 
to  enable  them  to  found  the  same  for 


the  establishment  of  a  medical  school, 
and  to  appoint  proper  persons  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  same  and  to  teach  there¬ 
in,  and  to  give  public  lectures  therein 
to  the  medical  students  in  London 
willing  to  attend  such  lectures  on  the 
different  sciences  which  the  said  com¬ 
mittee  shall  direct,  and  in  which  the 
students  are  hereafter  directed  to  be 
examined. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
medical  districts  shall  be  established 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  with 
proper  committees  to  superintend  the 
same,  each  of  which  committees  in 
every  district,  except  London,  which 
shall  be  under  the  authority  of  the  su¬ 
perintending  committee  by  this 
established,  shall  consist  and  be  com¬ 
posed  of  one  of  His  Majesty’s  justices 
of  the  peace,  acting  for  one  of  the 
counties  included  in  such  district,  one 
physician  resident  in  the  district  for 
which  he  is  appointed,  and 
apothecaries,  or  surgeon-apothecaries, 
or  man-midwives,  of  whom 

shall  be  actually  practising  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  and  resident  in  the  district 
for  which  they  are  to  act;  and  the  per¬ 
sons  composing  such  district  commit¬ 
tees  shall  be  appointed  by,  and  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  superintending  com¬ 
mittee  of  London  hereinbefore  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  shall  in  all  things  relating 
to  this  be  governed  by  and  ob¬ 

serve  the  orders  and  regulations  of 
the  said  committee;  and  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  said  superin¬ 
tending  committee,  if  they  shall  see 
occasion,  to  remove  any  person  being 
a  member  of  any  district  committee, 
and  to  appoint  another  person  to  sup¬ 
ply  his  place;  and  they  the  said  eom- 
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mittee  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  re¬ 
quired,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
passing  of  this  to  declare  and 
make  known  by  advertisement  in 
public  newspapers  the  extent  of  each 
district,  and  what  counties  are  in¬ 
cluded  therein,  and  to  appoint  the 
proper  persons  to  act  as  such  district 
committees  as  aforesaid;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  said  superintending 
committee,  if  they  shall  see  occasion, 
to  alter  any  district,  and  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  number  of  persons  com¬ 
posing  any  district  committee,  and  to 
make  such  rules  and  orders  concern¬ 
ing  the  same  as  to  them  shall  seem 
necessary  and  proper. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
of  the  persons  prac¬ 

tising  as  apothecaries,  or  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecaries,  or  man-midwives,  who  shall 
be  appointed  members  of  the  said 
district  committee,  shall  yearly  and 
every  year  go  out  in  rotation,  in  each 
and  every  district  committee,  in  like 
manner  as  hereinbefore  directed  with 
regard  to  the  said  superintending  com¬ 
mittee;  and  other  persons,  duly  quali¬ 
fied  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  appoint¬ 
ed  members  of  the  said  district  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  room  of  the  persons  so 
going  out,  so  that  no  apothecary,  or 
surgeon -apothecary,  or  man-midwife, 
shall  continue  a  member  of  any  dis¬ 
trict  committee  for  a  longer  time  than 
years. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
district  committees  as  aforesaid, within 
their  respective  districts,  to  examine 
and  bind  all  apprentices  to  any  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  practi¬ 
tioner  in  midwifery,  and  to  examine 


and  to  grant  certificates  to  all  persons 
applying  to  be  examined  as  compound¬ 
ers  or  dispensers  of  medicines,  or  as 
journeymen  for  compounding  and  dis¬ 
pensing  medicines,  to  any  apothecary, 
surgeon-apothecary,  midwife,  or  com¬ 
pounder  or  dispenser  of  medicines,  or 
as  female  midwives;  provided  always, 
that  at  all  examinations  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  persons,  of  the  persons 

present  as  examiners  shall  be  a  practi¬ 
tioner  in  midwifery ;  and  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  said  district  com¬ 
mittee,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  grant  the  annual  li¬ 
censes  hereinafter  mentioned  to  all  apo¬ 
thecaries,  surgeon-apothecaries,  mid¬ 
wives,  and  compounders  and  dispensers 
of  medicines  within  their  respective 
districts  applying  for  the  same. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
committee  of  each  district  respectively 


shall,  within 

days  of  the 

day  of 

within 

days  of  the 

day  of 

within 

days  of  the 

day  of 

and  within 

days  of  the 

day  of 

in  each  and 

every  year. 

hold  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 

ecuting  the  powers  and 

authorities 

vested  in  them  by  this 

,  of  which 

said  meetings 

notice 

shall  be  given  in 

or  more 

public  newspapers  usually  circulating 
in  each  district  respectively,  and  shall 
at  any  such  meeting  holden  by  them 
respectively  appoint  a  clerk  and  trea¬ 
surer,  and  shall  and  may  make  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  they  shall 
deem  convenient  with  regard  to  the 
examinations  aforesaid,  and  granting 
the  said  certificates  and  annual  li- 
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censes  within  their  respective  districts; 
which  said  orders  and  regulations  shall 
be  observed  by  all  persons  applying  for 
examinations  or  licenses  to  the  said 
committee,  under  the  penalty  of 
pounds,  provided  the  same  are  not  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  or  any  thing  in  this 
contained,  or  to  any  of  the  bye-laws, 
rules,  ordinances,  and  constitutions  of 
the  said  superintending  committee; 
and  all  orders  and  regulations,  and  all 
Other  matters  and  things  made  or 
done  at  any  meeting  of  a  district  com¬ 
mittee,  may  be  made  or  done  by  any 
of  the  members  of  the  said 
committee,  and  shall  be  as  valid  and 
effectual  as  if  all  the  persons  compos¬ 
ing  such  committee  had  been  present 
at  the  making  or  doing  of  the  same. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
committee  of  each  district  shall, within 
days  after  every  such  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  so  to  be  held  as  afore¬ 
said,  send  and  dispatch  an  abstract  or 
account  of  their  proceedings  at  such 
meetings,  with  the  names  and  places 
of  abode  of  the  several  persons  exa¬ 
mined  by  them,  and  to  whom  they 
have  granted  certificates,  of  all  li¬ 
censes  granted  by  them,  and  of  all 
other  matters  and  things  done  and 
transacted  at  such  meetings,  to  the 
superintending  committee,  which  ab¬ 
stract  or  account  shall  be  subscribed 
by  the  members  of  the  said  committee 
respectively  who  shall  have  been  pre¬ 
sent  at  such  meetings. 

“And  to  prevent  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  from  practising  as  an  apothecary, 
surgeon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery,  without  having  had  suit¬ 
able  education,  and  being  properly 
qualified  by  a  regular  course  of  study 


to  practise  as  such,  Be  it  further 
enacted,  That  from  and  after  the 
day  of  in  the  year 

it  shall  not 

be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
(except  persons  already  in  practice  as 
such)  to  practise  as  an  apothecary, 
surgeon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Wales,  unless  he  or  they  shall  have 
been  examined  by,  and  have  received 
a  certificate  of  his  or  their  being  duly 
qualified  to  practise  as  such  from  the 
superintending  committee  of  London, 
who  are  hereby  authorized  and  re¬ 
quired  to  examine  all  persons  applying 
to  them  for  that  purpose  (amongst 
other  things)  in  English  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  : — anatomy,  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  materia  me- 
dica,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  and, 
if  required,  midwifery,  or  such  of  them 
as  the  said  committee  shall  think  ne¬ 
cessary,  according  to  the  branch  of 
the  profession  intended  to  be  practised 
by  the  person  applying  for  examina¬ 
tion,  and  to  grant  a  certificate  of  such 
examination. 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons 
who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  shall  be  entitled  to  prac¬ 
tise  as  an  apothecary  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  said  society,  without 
being  subject  to  such  examination  by 
the  superintending  committee,  as 
hereinbefore  directed,  and  in  the  same 
manner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
if  he  or  they  had  been  examined  by 
virtue  of  this 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
every  person  intending  to  qualify  him- 
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self  under  the  regulations  of  this 
to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  surgeon- 
apothecary,  or  practitioner  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales, 
shall  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the 
said  committee  of  his  intention  so  to 
do,  who  shall  notify  the  same  to  the 
said  committee;  and  the  person  so  in¬ 
tending  to  qualify  himself  shall  pre¬ 
sent  himself  at  the  meeting  held  by 
the  said  committee  next  succeeding 
such  notice,  to  undergo  such  examina¬ 
tion  as  aforesaid  ;  and  no  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  be  examined  unless  he 
shall  produce  to  the  said  committee 
his  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  or 
testimonials  of  a  regular  medical  edu¬ 
cation,  or  of  proper  attendance  in 
some  accredited  school  of  medicine  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  and 
certificates  of  bis  having  attended  two 
courses  at  least  of  the  following 
lectures  :  anatomy  and  dissection,  che¬ 
mistry,  and  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  midwifery,  and  not  less 
than  attendance  to  the 

practice  of  a  London  hospital,  or 

attendance  to  the  practice  of 
a  dispensary  or  provincial  hospital. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  day  of 

in  the  year  it  shall 

not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  (except  persons  then  actually  in 
practice  as  such)  to  practise  as  a  sur¬ 
geon  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales, 
unless  such  person  shall  first  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  diploma  from  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons  ;  and  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall,  after  the  said 
day  of  (except  such  as  are 

then  actually  practising  surgery),  prac¬ 
tise  as  a  surgeon,  or  prescribe,  or  per¬ 


form  any  operation,  or  other  thing 
connected  with  surgery,  without  hav¬ 
ing  first  obtained  such  diploma  as 
aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons  so 
offending  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
pounds. 

“  And  whereas  many  persons  now 
compound  and  dispense  physicians’, 
surgeons’,  and  other  prescriptions  and 
medicines,  who  from  want  of  proper 
education  and  sufficient  skill  are  ut¬ 
terly  incompetent  thereto,  to  remedy 
whereof,  Be  it  enacted,  That  from 
and  after  the  day  of 

it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  persons  (except  such  as  are  then 
actually  compounders  and  dispensers 
of  medicine)  to  compound  or  dispense 
any  physicians’,  surgeons’,  or  other 
prescriptions,  or  to  compound  or  dis¬ 
pense  any  medicines,  without  having 
undergone  an  examination  by  the  said 
superintending  committee,  or  if  out 
of  the  district  of  London  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  district  in  which  such 
person  or  persons  intend  to  settle,  as 
to  their  qualification  and  abilities  as 
such  compounders  and  dispensers  of 
prescriptions  and  medicines,  and  shall 
have  obtained  a  certificate  thereof,  the 
nature  of  which  examination  and  the 
form  of  certificate  to  be  granted,  shall 
be  determined  and  settled  by  the  said 
superintending  committee  ;  and  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  after  the  said 
day  of 

(except  such  as  are  then  actually  com¬ 
pounders  and  dispensers  of  medicines) 
compound  or  dispense  any  physicians’, 
surgeons’,  or  other  prescriptions,  or 
any  medicines,  without  having  ob¬ 
tained  such  certificate,  the  person  so 
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offending  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  the  sum  of  pounds. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  day  of 

in  the  year 

it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  (ex¬ 
cept  the  persons  then  actually  acting 
as  such)  to  practise  or  act  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  any  apothecary*  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecary,  or  practitioner  in  midwifery, 
fo»  visiting  and  prescribing  for  the 
sick,  without  undergoing  an  examina¬ 
tion  before  the  said  superintending 
committee,  and  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  his  qualification  to  act  as  such  as¬ 
sistant;  and  that  from  and  after  the 
said  day  of 

in  the  year 

no  person  or  persons  shall 
act  as  a  journeyman  to  any  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon- apothecary,  or  man-mid¬ 
wife,  or  to  any  compounder  and  dis¬ 
penser  of  medicines,  without  having 
undergone  an  examination  for  the 
same  before  the  committee  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  such  apothecary,  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  midwife  shall  be 
practising,  and  obtaining  a  certificate 
of  his  ability  from  the  committee  be¬ 
fore  which  he  shall  be  examined,  the 
nature  of  which  said  examinations,  and 
the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  said  assist¬ 
ants  and  journeymen  for  the  said  cer¬ 
tificates,  shall  be  settled  and  determin¬ 
ed  by  the  said  superintending  com¬ 
mittee. 

<c  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
every  assistant  applying  for  examina¬ 
tion  as  aforesaid  to  the  said  superin¬ 
tending  committee,  and  every  com¬ 
pounder  and  dispenser  of  medicines, 
and  journeyman  for  compounding  and 


dispensing  medicines,  applying  for  ex¬ 
amination  to  the  committee  of  any  dis¬ 
trict,  shall  in  like  manner  as  is  direct¬ 
ed  with  regard  to  persons  applying  for 
examination  as  apothecaries,  surgeon- 
apothecaries,  and  practitioners  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the 
said  superintending  committee,  or  of 
the  committee  before  which  such  com¬ 
pounder  or  dispenser  of  medicines  or 
journeyman  is  to  pass  his  examination, 
of  his  intention  so  to  do,  and  shall, 
at  the  meeting  at  which  such  exami¬ 
nation  takes  place,  produce  and  show 
to  the  committee  his  indentures  of 
apprenticeship,  or  such  testimonials  of 
his  ability  as  the  committee  shall  re¬ 
quire;  and  the  said  superintending 
committee,  and  the  committee  of  every 
district  respectively,  are  hereby  autho¬ 
rized  and  required  to  refuse  to  exa¬ 
mine,  and  reject  every  person  applying 
to  qualify  as  an  assistant  or  com¬ 
pounder  and  dispenser  of  medicine,  or 
journeyman,  who  shall  be  unable  to 
produce  his  indentures  of  apprentice¬ 
ship  or  such  testimonials  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  require. 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  furthei 
enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law¬ 
ful  for  any  person  or  persons  practis¬ 
ing  as  a  full  surgeon,  apothecary,  or 
surgeon-apothecary,  in  any  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  His  Majesty’s  army  or 
navy,  in  case  he  shall  leave  the  same, 
to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  surgeon- 
apothecary,  or  practitioner  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  at  any  time  hereafter,  in  any  part 
of  England  or  Wales,  without  under¬ 
going  such  examination  or  obtaining 
such  certificate  as  aforesaid  :  Provided 
always,  That  no  person  who  shall  act 
as  an  assistant  only  in  any  such  de- 
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partment  shall  be  allowed  to  practise 
as  an  apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary, 
or  practitioner  of  midwifery  in  any 
part  of  England  or  Wales,  without 
having  passed  such  examination  and 
having  obtained  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
penalties  imposed  on  persons  practis¬ 
ing  the  said  branches  of  the  profession, 
without  having  obtained  the  same. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  day  of 

it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  woman  (except  such  as  are 
then  actually  practising  as  such)  to 
practise  as  a  midwife  for  gain  or  profit, 
without  having  undergone  an  exami¬ 
nation,  and  having  obtained  a  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  committee  of  the  district 
in  which  they  shall  intend  to  practise, 
of  her  ability  to  practise  as  a  midwife. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
sum  of  pounds  shall  be  paid 

for  every  such  certificate  as  aforesaid, 
on  obtaining  the  same  by  every  person 
intending  to  practise  as  an  apothecary 
or  surgeon-apothecary,  and  by  every 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  whether  in 
one  or  all  the  branches  of  the  said 
profession ;  and  by  every  assistant  the 
sum  of  pounds;  the  moiety 

of  the  last  mentioned  sum  to  be  paid 
on  examination,  and  the  other  moiety 
on  such  assistant’s  entering  into  busi¬ 
ness,  such  security  to  be  given  in  the 
mean  time  for  the  payment  thereof  as 
the  said  superintending  committee 
shall  require ;  and  by  every  com¬ 
pounder  and  dispenser  of  medicine  the 
sum  of  pounds ;  and  by  every 

female  midwife,  if  in  London,  the  sum 
of  pounds,  and  if  in  the  other 

districts  the  sum  of  pounds ; 


and  the  several  sums  of  money  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  granting  of  such  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  applied  in  manner 
hereinafter  directed:  Provided  always, 
That  no  journeyman  merely  com¬ 
pounding  and  dispensing  medicines 
shall  be  obliged  or  required  to  pay  any 
further  or  larger  sum  than  the  sum  of 
pounds  on  obtaining  such 
certificate  as  aforesaid. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if 
any  person  (except  such  as  are  then 
actually  practising  as  such)  shall  after 
the  said  day  of 

act  or  practise  as  an  apothecary,  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Wales  without  having  obtained  such 
certificate  as  aforesaid,  every  person  so 
offending  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
pounds;  and  if  any  person  (except 
such  as  are  then  actually  practising  as 
such)  shall  after  the  passing  of  this 
act  as  an  assistant  to  any  apo¬ 
thecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  prac¬ 
titioner  in  midwifery  for  visiting  and 
prescribing  for  the  sick,  or  as  a  jour¬ 
neyman  for  compounding  medicines, 
without  having  obtained  such  certifi¬ 
cate  as  aforesaid,  every  person  so  of¬ 
fending  shall  for  every  such  offence  for¬ 
feit  and  pay  the  sum  of  pounds  : 

and  if  any  person  shall  practise  as  a 
female  midwife  for  gain  or  profit,  in 
any  part  of  England  or  Wales,  without 
having  obtained  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  every  person  so  offending 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offence  the  sum  of  pounds. 

“  And,  inasmuch  as  many  dangerous 
and  fatal  consequences  have  heretofore 
arisen  from  the  practice  of  taking  as 
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apprentices  to  the  art  and  mystery  of 
apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  boys  or  per¬ 
sons  disqualified  by  want  of  proper 
education,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of 
the  lives  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects; 
Be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  person 

or  persons  whatsoever  shall  be  bound 

* 

as  an  apprentice  by  the  said  superin¬ 
tending  committee  in  London  or  by 
the  committee  of  any  district,  to  any 
apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  before  such 
person  or  persons  shall  have  fully 
completed  his  or  their  year, 

and  shall  before  his  being  bound  as 
such  apprentice,  have  undergone  an 
examination  by  the  committee  of  the 
district  in  which  such  person  is  to 
serve  as  apprentice,  in  such  manner  as 
the  said  committee  shall  think  fit  and 
necessary;  and  no  apprentice  shall 
present  himself  for  examination  or  ap¬ 
ply  to  qualify  himself  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  until  he 
shall  have  served  as  an  apprentice  for 
the  full  term  of  years. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  sum  of  pounds  shall  be 

paid  by  every  apprentice  on  his  being 
bound  to  any  apothecary,  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecary,  or  practitioner  in  midwifery, 

to  the  treasurer  of  the  committee 

\ 

binding  him  as  such,  which  sum  shall 
be  applied  in  manner  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  day  of 

every  person  practising 
all  or  either  of  the  branches  of  the 
profession  of  apothecary,  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecary,  or  practitioner  in  midwifery  in 

c 


England  and  Wales,  shall  yearly  and 
every  year  between  the  day 

of  and  the 

day  of  take  out  a  license 

to  be  granted  by  the  committee  of  the 
district  in  which  such  apothecary,  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery  shall  practise,  for  which  li¬ 
cense  the  sum  of  '  shall 

be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  granting  the  same;  and  if  any 
person  shall  after  the  said 
day  of  act  or  practise  as 

an  apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or 
practitioner  in  midwifery  in  any  part 
of  England  or  Wales,  without  having 
taken  out  such  annual  license  as  afore¬ 
said,  every  person  so  offending  shaH 
for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  pounds. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
every  dispensing  chemist  or  druggist, 
or  compounder  of  physicians’,  sur¬ 
geons’,  and  other  prescriptions,  or  of 
any  medicines,  in  England  and  Wales, 
shall  yearly  and  every  year  between 
the  ■  day  of 

and  the  day  of 

take  out  a  license  to  be  granted  by  the 
committee  of  the  district  in  which 
such  dispensing  chemist  or  druggist  or 
compounder  of  medicines  shall  be 
settled,  for  which  said  license  the  sum 
of  shall  be  paid  to  the 

treasurer  of  the  committee  granting 
the  same;  and  if  any  person  shall  after 
the  passing  of  this  compound 

or  dispense  any  physicians’,  surgeons’, 
or  other  prescriptions,  or  any  medi¬ 
cines,  in  any  part  of  England  orWales, 
without  having  obtained  such  annual 
license  as  aforesaid,  every  person  so 
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offending  shall  for  every  such  offence 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
every  person  practising  as  a  female 
midwife  for  gain  or  profit  in  any  part 
of  England  or  Wales,  shall,  from 
and  after  the  day  of 

and  in  every  year  between  the 
day  of  and  the 

day  of  take  out  a  license  to 

be  granted  by  the  committee  of  the 
district  in  which  such  person  shall 
practise,  and  for  which  said  license  the 
sum  of  if  in  London, 

and  the  sum  of  if  in  any 

other  part  of  England  and  Wales, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
committee  granting  the  same;  and  if 
any  person  shall  after  the  said 
day  of  practise  as  a  fe¬ 

male  midwife  in  any  part  of  England 
or  Wales  for  gain  or  profit,  without 
having  obtained  such  annual  license, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  for 
every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  no  person  practising  as 
an  apothecary  or  surgeon-apothecary 
in  any  department  of  His  Majesty’s 
army  or  navy,  shall  be  obliged  to  take 
out  such  annual  license  as  aforesaid ; 
but  if  any  person  so  practising  in  such 
department  shall  quit  the  same,  and 
shall  settle  as  a  private  practitioner  in 
any  part  of  England  or  Wales,  such 
person  shall  then  be  liable  to  take  out 
such  annual  license,  and  shall  be  liable 
to  the  penalties  herein  imposed  in 
case  he  shall  practise  without  having 
obtained  the  same. 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  if  the  members  of  the 

4 
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said  superintending  committee  exa¬ 
mining  any  person  applying  to  qualify 
himself  to  practise  as  an  apothecary, 
surgeon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery,  or  as  an  assistant,  or  to  be 
bound  as  an  apprentice,  or  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  any  district  examining  any 
person  applying  to  qualify  himself  or 
herself  as  a  compounder  and  dispenser 
of  medicines,  or  as  a  journeyman,  or 
as  a  female  midwife,  shall  see  cause  to 
refuse  such  certificate  as  aforesaid  to 
the  said  persons  so  applying  to  qualify 
himself  or  herself  as  an  apothecary, 
surgeon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery,  or  assistant,  or  as  a  com¬ 
pounder  or  dispenser  of  medicines,  or 
a  female  midwife,  or  to  refuse  to  bind 
such  persons  so  applying  as  an  appren¬ 
tice,  yet  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  such  person  or  persons  who  shall 
be  so  refused,  to  apply  at  any  future 
time,  so  that  such  second  application 
by  any  person  applying  to  qualify  him¬ 
self  as  an  apothecary,  surgeon-apothe¬ 
cary,  or  practitioner  in  midwifery,  or 
as  an  assistant,  be  not  within 
months,  and  if  by  a  compounder  or 
dispenser  of  medicines,  or  female  mid¬ 
wife,  journeyman,  or  apprentice,  not 
within  months  of  such  first 

examination,  to  be  again  examined; 
and  if  on  such  re-examination  he  or 
she  shall  appear  to  the  persons  exa¬ 
mining  to  be  then  properly  qualified, 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
committees  respectively  to  grant  such 
person  so  applying  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  or  to  bind  the  person  so  ap¬ 
plying  as  an  apprentice. 

“  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  committee  of  any  district  for 
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an  annual  license  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  or  as  com¬ 
pounder  or  dispenser  of  medicines,  or 
to  be  bound  as  an  apprentice,  and  it 
shall  appear  to  the  committee  so  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  the  person  applying  is  a 
person  not  duly  qualified  under  the 
regulations  of  this  to  practise  as 
such  apothecary,  surgeon-apotheeary, 
or  practitioner  in  midwifery,  or  com¬ 
pounder  and  dispenser  of  medicines, 
or  is  a  person  of  infamous  or  immoral 
character,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  committee  applied  to,  on  proof 
thereof,  to  refuse  such  annual  license 
to  the  person  so  applying,  or  to  refuse 
to  bind  such  apprentice. 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  law¬ 
ful  for  every  person  desirous  of  quali¬ 
fying  himself  to  practise  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  practi¬ 
tioner  in  midwifery,  or  as  an  assistant, 
who  shall  consider  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  members  of  the  said  superin¬ 
tending  committee  who  shall  examine 
him  and  shall  refuse  to  grant  him  such 
certificate  as  aforesaid,  or  any  such 
annual  license  as  aforesaid,  and  for 
every  person  desirous  of  qualifying 
himself  as  a  compounder  and  dispenser 
of  medicines  who  shall  consider  him¬ 
self  aggrieved  by  the  committee  of  any 
district  who  shall  examine  him  and 
refuse  to  grant  him  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  or  any  such  annual  license, 
and  for  every  journeyman  who  shall 
be  refused  such  certificate  as  aforesaid, 
and  for  every  person  desirous  to  be 
bound  as  an  apprentice  who  shall  be 
rejected  by  any  committee,  to  appeal 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  said 


superintending  committee  to  be  holden 
next  after  such  second  examination  as 
aforesaid,  or  next  after  he  shall  be 
refused  such  annual  license  or  binding; 
and  the  said  superintending  committee 
are  hereby  empowered  and  required  at 
such  general  meeting  to  hear  and  de¬ 
termine  such  appeal,  and  shall  re-exa¬ 
mine  the  person  so  appealing,  and  shall 
reverse  or  affirm  the  judgment  of  the 
persons  refusing  the  appellant  such 
certificate  or  annual  license;  and  if 
the  said  committee,  or  the  major  part 
of  them  present  at  such  geueral  as¬ 
sembly,  shall  sec  cause  to  reverse  the 
former  judgment,  and  to  grant  the  per¬ 
son  appealing  such  certificate  or  an¬ 
nual  license,  or  to  bind  such  person 
as  an  apprentice,  then  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawful  for  the  said  committee, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  grant  the 
said  certificate  or  license  to,  or  to  bind 
as  an  apprentice  the  person  so  appeal¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  certificate  or  license  so 
granted,  and  the  apprenticeship  of  the 
person  so  bound,  shall  be  good  and 
valid  and  effectual  in  law  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  if  the  same  had  been 
granted  on  the  first  application. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
every  certificated  and  licensed  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  practi¬ 
tioner  in  midwifery,  after  the  passing 
of  this  entering  into  partner¬ 

ship  or  connexion  with  any  dispensing 
chemist  or  druggist,  or  compounder  of 
drugs  or  medicines,  or  vender  of  pa¬ 
tent  medicines  (except  such  as  shall 
be  in  partnership  before  the  passing 
of  this  )  in  any  part  of  England 
or  Wales,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  and  shall 

forfeit  the  license  taken  out  by  him  to 
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enable  him  to  practise  as  such  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apotheary,  or  practi- 

* 

tioner  in  midwifery. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
every  certificated  and  licensed  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  practitioner 
in  midwifery,  or  assistant,  hiring  him¬ 
self  or  entering  into  the  service  of  any 
compounder  or  dispenser  of  drugs  or 
medicines,  not  qualified  to  practise  as 
an  apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  shall, whilst 
in  such  service,  be  disabled  to  practise 

or  prescribe  as  an  apothecary,  surgeon- 

/ 

apothecary,  practitioner  in  midwifery, 
or  assistant;  and  if  any  such  person 
shall  whilst  in  such  service  practise 
any  of  the  said  branches  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  or  prescribe  as  such,  every  person 
so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the 
sum  of  for  every  offence. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  every 
apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  and 
midwife,  to  make,  claim,  demand,  and 
have  reasonable  charges  for  their  at¬ 
tendances,  visits,  and  journeys,  given, 
undertaken,  and  made  by  them,  to  any 
person  employing  them  in  the  duties 
of  their  profession,  and  for  inocula¬ 
tions,  operations  in  midwifery,  and  all 
other  operations  done  or  performed  by 
them  ;  and  every  apothecary,  surgeon- 
apothecary,  and  midwife,  shall  have 
power  to  sue  for  and  recover  his  or 
her  reasonable  charges  as  aforesaid,  in 
any  court  of  law  in  England  or^ales> 
in  such  and  the  same  manner  as  they 
can  now  sue  for  and  recover  their 
charges  and  demands  for  medicine. 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  no  apothecary,  surgeon- 


apothecary,  or  midwife,  shall  be  al- 

/ 

lowed  to  recover  any  charges  claimed 
by  him  or  her  in  any  court  of  law,  un¬ 
less  such  apothecary,  surgeon-apothe¬ 
cary,  or  midwife,  shall  prove  on  the 
trial  his  or  her  being  a  person  duly 
licensed  under  the  regulations  of  this 
to  practise  in  the  capacity  in 
respect  to  which  the  charge  shall  have 
been  made. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the 
respective  committee  of  every  district 
throughout  England  and  Walesrshall, 
within  days  after  every  quar¬ 

terly  meeting  hereinbefore  directed  to 
be  held  by  the  said  committees,  make 
out  a  list  to  be  signed  by  the  persons 
composing  such  committees  respec¬ 
tively,  who  shall  have  been  present  at 
such  meetings,  which  list  shall  contain 
the  Christian  and  surnames  and  places 
of  abode  of  every  person  practising  as 
an  apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary, 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  or  com¬ 
pounder  or  dispenser  of  medicines 
within  each  respective  district,  being 
duly  licensed  under  the  regulations  of 
this  so  to  do,  and  the  separate 

capacity  in  which  all  such  persons  shall 
practise  or  act  whether  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  practitioner 
in  midwifery,  or  compounder  and  dis¬ 
penser  of  medicines,  and  a  like  list  of 
all  assistants,  journeymen,  and  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  of  all  female  midwives 
duly  licensed  and  bound  by  such  com¬ 
mittees  respectively;  and  the  said  com¬ 
mittees  are  hereby  respectively  requir¬ 
ed  and  enjoined  to  send  and  transmit 
such  list  within  such  time  as  afore¬ 
said,  to  the  clerk  of  the  superintend¬ 
ing  committee  in  London,  who  shall 
deposit  and  keep  the  same  with  the 
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books  and  other  papers  of  the  said 
committee ;  and  all  such  lists  may  be 
inspected  by  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  on  paying  to  the  said  clerk 
the  sum  of  for  every  such 

inspection. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said 
superintending  committee,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
yearly  and  every  year  between  the 
day  of 

and  the  day  of 

to  direct  and  cause  to  be  made  out 
annual  lists  of  all  persons  practising 
or  acting  as  an  apothecary,  surgeon- 
apothecary,  or  midwife,  or  compounder 
or  dispenser  of  medicines  in  England 
or  Wales,  who  have  been  duly  licens¬ 
ed  to  practise  as  such  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  this  and  such  lists  shall 
contain  the  Christian  and  surname  of 
every  person  so  practising,  with  his 
place  of  abode,  the  capacity  in  which 
such  person  is  practising  or  acting, 
whether  as  an  apothecary,  surgeon- 
apothecary,  practitioner  in  midwifery, 
or  compounder  or  dispenser  of  medi¬ 
cines,  and  shall  also  contain  the  Chris¬ 
tian  and  surname  and  places  of  abode 
of  all  females  practising  as  female 
midwives  in  any  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  being  duly  licensed  as  afore¬ 
said  ;  and  shall  cause  a  list  of  the  said 
several  persons  in  each  district  to  be 
annually  published  in  each  district  in 

or  more  of  such  newspapers 
as  usually  circulate  in  the  district  in 
which  such  list  is  hereby  directed  to 
be  published. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
and  every  sum  or  sums  of  money  which 

shall  be  received  or  arise  from  the 

% 


granting  of  the  certificates  of  exami¬ 
nation  hereinbefore  required  in  the 
district  of  London  shall  belong  and  be 
appropriated  to  the  said  superintend¬ 
ing  committee  of  London ;  and  all 
sums  received  or  arising  from  the 
granting  of  such  certificates  in  any 
other  part  of  England  or  Wales,  shall 
belong  and  be  appropriated  to  the 
committee  of  the  district  granting  the 
same,  to  be  disposed  of  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  the  respective  committees  of 
each  district  shall  direct  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  purposes  of  this 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all 
sum  and  sums  of  money  arising  from 
convictions  and  recovery  of  penalties 
for  offences  committed  against  the 
authorities  and  regulations  of  this 
shall  be  applied  and  disposed 
of  in  manner  following,  viz.  one  half 
of  the  penalty  recovered  on  every  con¬ 
viction  shall  go  to  and  be  used  by  the 
informer  suing  for  the  same,  one 
quarter  thereof  to  the  committee  of 
the  district  in  which  the  offence  shall 
be  committed,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  part  shall  be  set  apart  and  ap¬ 
propriated  as  a  fund  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  delinquents,  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  said  superintend¬ 
ing  committee. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 

of  the  sum 

of  hereinbefore 

required  to  be  paid  by  every  appren¬ 
tice  on  his  being  bound  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  use  of  the  committee  of 
the  district  in  which  such  apprentice 
shall  be  bound,  and  the  remaining 

of  the  said 

sum  of  shall  be  paid 
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to  the  treasurer  or  treasurers  of  the 
said  superintending  committee,  and 
shall  be  by  him  or  them  paid  into  the 
Bank  of  England  in  his  or  their 
names,  as  treasurer  or  treasurers  to 
the  said  committee,  and  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  establishing  the  Medical 
School  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  medical  sci¬ 
ence,  and  in  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  such  public  teachers,  officers,  and 
persons  as  may  be  appointed  by  the 
said  committee  for  managing  and  su¬ 
perintending  the  same,  and  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  permanent  fund  for  the  payment 
.  of  such  salaries,  and  such  other  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  as  may  be  necessary 
for  those  purposes. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
sum  of  shall  be  paid 

to  the  clerk  of  every  committee  respec¬ 
tively  for  the  granting  of  each  of  the 
said  annual  licenses  to  any  apothecary, 
surgeon-apothecary,  practitioner  in 
midwifery,  or  compounder  and  dis¬ 
penser  of  medicines,  the  same  to  be 
paid  on  the  delivery  of  the  said  li¬ 
cense. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all 
fees  payable  by  female  midwives  on 
their  examination  and  the  obtaining 
of  their  certificates  shall  be  fixed,  as¬ 
certained,  and  settled  by  the  superin¬ 
tending  committee,  and  shall,  when  so 
ascertained  and  settled,  be  taken,  de¬ 
manded,  and  received  by  the  clerk  to 
the  committee  making  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  granting  the  certificates,  to 
be  applied  and  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  such  committee  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  purposes  of  this 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all 
penalties  and  forfeitures  by  virtue  of 


this  imposed  (the  manner  of 

levying  and  recovering  whereof  is  not 
otherwise  hereby  particularly  directed) 
shall,  if  such  penalty  and  forfeiture 
shall  exceed  the  sum  of 
be  recovered  by  action  or  suit  at  law 
in  any  of  His  Majesty’s  courts  of  re¬ 
cord  in  England  or  Wales  wherein  no 
essoign  or  wager  or  more  than  one 
imparlance  shall  be  allowed ;  and  if 
such  penalty  or  forfeiture  shall  be  less 
than  the  sum  of  then  the 

same  shall  be  levied  and  recovered  by 
distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  offender  by  warrant 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  any  justice 
of  the  peace  acting  for  any  county 
within  the  district  where  the  offence 
shall  be  committed  (which  warrant 
such  justice  is  hereby  empowered  and 
required  to  grant  upon  the  confession 
of  the  party,  or  upon  the  evidence  of 
any  creditable  witness  upon  oath,  and 
which  oath  such  justice  is  hereby  em¬ 
powered  to  administer),  and  the  over¬ 
plus  (if  any)  of  the  money  arising  by 
such  distress  and  sale  shall  be  return¬ 
ed  upon  demand  to  the  owner  of  such 
goods  and  chattels,  after  deducting  the 
costs  and  charges  of  making,  keeping, 
and  selliug  the  distress ;  and  in  case 
sufficient  distress  shall  not  be  found, 
or  such  forfeitures  and  penalties  shall 

not  be  paid  forthwith,  it  shall  be  law- 

\ 

ful  for  such  justice,  and  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required,  by  warrant 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  cause  the 
offender  to  be  committed  to  the  com¬ 
mon  gaol  for  the  county  in  which  he 
shall  act  within  the  district  where  the 
offence  shall  be  committed,  there  to 
remain  without  bail  or  mainprize  for 
any  time  not  exceeding  calendar 
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months,  unless  such  penalties  and  for¬ 
feitures,  and  costs,  shall  be  sooner 
fully  paid  and  satisfied. 

“  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
where  any  distress  shall  be  made  for 
any  sum  of  money  to  be  levied  by 
virtue  of  this  ,  the  distress  it¬ 

self  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful,  nor 
the  party  or  parties  making  the  same 
he  deemed  a  trespasser  or  trespassers 
on  account  of  any  defect  or  want  of 
form  in  the  notice  or  information,  sum¬ 
mons,  conviction,  warrant  or  distress, 
or  other  proceeding  relating  thereto ; 
nor  shall  the  party  or  parties  distrain¬ 
ing  be  deemed  a  trespasser  or  tres¬ 
passers  ab  initio,  on  account  of  any 
irregularity  which  shall  be  afterwards 
done  by  the  party  or  parties  so  dis¬ 
training;  but  the  person  or  persons 
aggrieved  by  such  irregularity  may  re¬ 
cover  full  satisfaction  for  the  special 
damage  in  an  action  upon  the  case. 

“Provided  always,  and  be  it  further 


enacted,  That  nothing  in  this 
contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed 
to  extend  to  lessen,  prejudice,  or  de¬ 
feat,  or  in  any  wise  to  interfere  with 
any  of  the  rights,  authorities,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  immunities  heretofore  vest¬ 
ed  in  and  exercised  and  enjoyed  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  or  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Society  of  Apothecaries  respec¬ 
tively;  but  that  the  said  Royal  Col¬ 
leges  and  the  said  Society  shall  hare, 
use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  all  such 
rights,  authorities,  privileges,  and 

immunities  in  as  full,  ample,  and  be- 

/ 

neficial  a  manner,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  they  might  have  done 
before  the  passing  of  this  and  in 
case  the  same  had  never  been  passed. 

“And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
a  public  ,  and  shall  be  judicially 

taken  notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges, 
justices,  and  others.” 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  AMENDED  BILL. 


“Abstract  of  a  Bill  for  regulating  the 
Practice  of  Apothecaries,  &c.  as 
altered  and  amended  at  the  Meet¬ 
ings  held  on  the  23d  and  24th,  and 
previously  to  its  being  withdrawn 
by  the  Committee  on  the  26th  of 
March  1813. 

“  Be  it  enacted  :  That — 

«  1.* 


“  *  As  the  superintending  com¬ 
mittee,  or  court,  of  the  intended  com¬ 
munity  cannot  be  arranged  without 


persons  practising  as  apothecaries  or 
surgeon-apothecaries,  not  less  than 
half  of  whom  shall  be  in  the  actual 
practice  of  midwifery,  who  have  been 
in  practice  for  ten  years  in  London  or 
within  the  district,  together  with  one 
deputy  from  each  medical  district,  and 


the  concurrence  of  all  parties  before 
nominated,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  leave  a  blank.  The  addition  of 
deputies  is  conformably  with  the 
wishes  of  the  country  practitioners. 
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their  successors,  shall  be  a  community, 
by  the  name  of  “  the  Community  of 
Associated  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon- 
Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales,” 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  to 
superintend  and  have  control  over  the 
persons  practising  the  profession  of 
apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  and 
midwife,  throughout  England  and 
Wales. 

2.  of  the 

members  shall  yearly  go  out  in  rota¬ 
tion,  so  that  no  person  except 

shall  remain  a  member  longer  than 
four  years,  and  other  persons 

shall  be  chosen  members;  and  the 
first  persons  shall  during  the 

first  three  years  yearly  decide,  by  bal¬ 
lot  or  lots,  who  are  to  quit. 

“  3.  The  election  of  the  said 
new  members  shall  annually  be  on 
the  day  of 

of  which  meeting  days’  no¬ 
tice  shall  be  given  in  or  more 

newspapers  circulating  within  the  Lon¬ 
don  district ;  and  no  person  shall  vote 
unless  he  shall  have  practised  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  apothecary,  surgeon-apothe¬ 
cary,  or  man-midwife,  for  ten  years, 
and  shall  be  in  practice  in  London  or 
within  the  district;  and  the  community 
assembled  is  to  decide  upon  the  quali¬ 
fication  to  vote. 

“  4.  If  any  of  the  members  for  the 
time  being  shall  die,  or  resign,  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  act,  or  become  incapable  of 
acting,  the  community  is  to  proceed  to 
the  election  of  some  person  or  persons 
to  be  a  member  or  members  in  his  or 
their  room. 

“  5.  The  first  meeting  of  the  com¬ 
munity  shall  be  on  the  day  of 


and  the  subsequent  meet¬ 
ings  at  such  times  and  (until  a  hall 
shall  be  provided)  at  such  places  as 
the  community  shall  appoint;  and  any 
of  the  community  being  pre¬ 
sent  may  carry  into  effect  any  of  the 
powers  given  by  the  Act  till  their 
rules,  &c.  shall  be  valid. 

“  6.  The  community  shall  in  each 
year  hold  general  meetings, 

of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given,  at 
which  every  member  (unless  prevent¬ 
ed  by  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause) 
shall  attend,  of  which  notice  shall  be 
given,  to  determine  all  appeals  by  any 
person  who  shall  have  been  refused  a 
certificate  by  the  examiners,  or  by  any 
district  committee,  and  shall  allow  or 
disallow  such  certificate;  and  the  said 
community  shall  examine  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  district  committees,  and 
examine,  audit,  and  settle  the  accounts 
of  their  treasurer,  clerk,  and  other 
officers,  which  accounts  are  to  be  laid 
before  them. 

“  7.  The  community  shall  nominate 
a  treasurer  and  clerk,  and  such  other 
officers  as  the  community  shall  adjudge 
to  be  necessary,  taking  security,  in 
whose  name  all  suits  are  to  be  carried 
on  and  defended. 

“  8.  The  community  may  examine 
and  bind,  by  indentures,  apprentices 
to  any  apothecary,  surgeon -apothecary, 
or  practitioner  in  midwifery,  in  the 
district  of  London,  except  such  as  are 
bound  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  or 
at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  shall  exa¬ 
mine  all  persons  applying  for  certifi¬ 
cates  to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  midwife,  and  shall 
grant  the  said  certificates. 

[Such  persons,  however,  who  may, 
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either  now  or  hereafter,  be  duly  ad¬ 
mitted  Members  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
shall  be  equally  entitled  to  practise  as 
surgeons  in  the  first  case,  and  as  apo¬ 
thecaries  in  the  latter  case,  as  those  to 
be  examined  by  virtue  of  this  Act.] 

“  9.  The  community  may  make  or 
revoke  such  bye-laws,  rules,  and  con¬ 
stitutions  as  shall  seem  requisite  for 
the  government,  regulation,  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  said  community,  and 
for  regulating  the  examination  of  per¬ 
sons  applying  for  certificates  to  prac¬ 
tise  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  examination 
of  all  journeymen  to  compound  and 
dispense,  and  apprentices  (except  as 
aforesaid),  by  the  said  community  or 
by  the  district  committees,  and  for 
any  other  purpose  tending  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  profession,  which  shall 
be  binding  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  provided  one  month’s  notice 
to  each  member  of  the  community  be 
given. 

“  10.  The  said  community  may 
purchase  any  lands,  &c.  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  erecting  a  hall  for  holding  the 
meetings  and  transacting  the  business 
of  the  said  community. 

“11.  Twenty-four  medical  districts 
shall  be  established,  inclusive  of  the 
London  district,  with  committees  to 
superintend  the  same,  each  of  which 
shall  consist  of  one  physician  and  ten 
apothecaries  or  surgeon-apothecaries, 
seven  being  practitioners  in  midwifery, 
all  actually  practising  and  resident  in 
the  district;  and  such  district  com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by 
the  members  of  the  district  committee, 
who  may  appeal  to  the  superintending 
committee  to  remove  any  member  of 
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any  district  committee,  and  the  super¬ 
intending  committee  may  upon  suffi¬ 
cient  grounds  remove  such  member, 
but  such  vacancy  to  be  filled  by  the 
district  committee  ;  and  the  superin¬ 
tending  committee  may  alter  any  dis¬ 
trict,  and  make  any  rules  and  orders 
concerning  the  same.  Three  of  the 
district  committee  to  go  out  by  rota¬ 
tion. 

“12.  The  district  committees  shall 
examine  and  bind  all  apprentices,  and 
grant  certificates  to  all  persons  apply¬ 
ing  to  be  examined  as  visiting  assist¬ 
ants,  or  as  journeymen  for  compound¬ 
ing  and  dispensing  of  medicines,  or  as 
female  midwives ;  and  that  at  all  exa- 
minations  of  the  last-named  persons, 
five  of  the  examiners  shall  be  practi¬ 
tioners  in  midwifery. 

“  13.  The  district  committee  shall, 
within  ten  days  of  every  four  quarter 
days  to  be  specified,  hold  a  meeting 
for  executing  the  powers  vested  in 
them,  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given, 
and  shall  appoint  a  treasurer  and 
clerk,  and  make  regulations  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  examinations  aforesaid, 
and  granting  the  certificates,  and  any 
act  done  by  of  them  shall  be  valid. 

“  14.  The  district  committee  shall, 
after  every  such  quarterly  meeting, 
send  an  account  of  their  proceedings, 
with  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of 
the  persons  examined,  and  to  whom 
certificates  have  been  granted,  and 
other  acts  done,  to  the  superintending 
committee,  and  which  shall  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  members  present. 

“  15.  From  and  after  the 
day  of  in  the  year 

it  shall  not  be  law¬ 
ful  for  any  person,  except  those  actu- 
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ally  in  practice,  to  practise  surgery, 
or  as  a  surgeon-apothecary,  unless  he 
shall  have  a  diploma  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

“  16.  From  and  after  the 
day  of  in  the  year 

it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  any  person,  except  those  already 
in  practice,  to  practise  .  as  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  practi¬ 
tioner  in  midwifery,  unless  he  shall 
have  been  examined  and  have  receiv¬ 
ed  a  certificate  of  bis  being  duly  qua¬ 
lified  from  the  superintending  com¬ 
mittee,  which  is  authorized  to  examine, 
in  English,  on  anatomy,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine,  materia  me- 
dica,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  and, 
if  required,  midwifery,  and  to  grant  a 
certificate  of  such  examination. 

[With  the  exceptions  as  specified  in 
the  note  to  clause  8.] 

17.  Every  person  intending  to 
qualify  himself  to  practise  shall  give 
notice  to  the  clerk,  and  shall  present 
himself  at  the  meeting  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  to  undergo  such  examination  as 
aforesaid ;  and  no  person  shall  be  ex¬ 
amined  unless  he  shall  produce  his 
indentures  or  testimonials  of  a  regular 
medical  education,  or  of  proper  at¬ 
tendance  in  some  accredited  school  of 
medicine,  and  certificates  of  his  having 
attended  two  courses  at  least  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  anatomy  and  dissection,  che¬ 
mistry,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  midwifery,  and  six 
months’  attendance  to  the  practice  of 
a  London  hospital,  or  one  year  of  a 
dispensary  or  provincial  hospital. 

“  18.  Within  three  months  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  every  apothe- 
eary,  surgeon-apothecary,  and  practi¬ 


tioner  in  midwifery,  who  was  in  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
said  Act,  shall  transmit  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  district  an  attested  copy 
of  his  certificate,  under  a  penalty 
of 

“  1 9.  From  and  after  the 
day  of  in  the  year 

no  person  (ex¬ 
cept  the  persons  then  actually  acting 
as  such)  shall  practise  as  an  assistant 
for  visiting  and  prescribing,  without 
having  undergone  an  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  said  superintending  or  dis¬ 
trict  committees,  and  having  obtained 
a  certificate;  and  no  person  shall  act 
as  a  journeyman  for  compounding  and 
dispensing  only,  without  having  un¬ 
dergone  an  examination  for  the  same 
before  the  superintending,  or  district 
committee,  and  having  obtained  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  his  ability. 

“  20.  Every  assistant  or  journey¬ 
man  applying  for  examination  shall 
give  notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  before  which  he  is  to  pass  such 
examination,  and  shall  show  to  such 
committee  his  indentures  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  or  testimonials  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  and  ability;  and  such  committee 
shall  have  power  to  examine,  and  ad¬ 
mit  or  reject  such  applicant. 

“  21.  No  woman  (except  such  as 
are  actually  practising)  shall  prac¬ 
tise  as  a  midwife,  for  gain  or  profit, 
without  having  been  examined,  and 
having  obtained  a  certificate  of  ability 
from  the  district  committee. 

“  22.  The  sum  of  fifteen  pounds 
shall  be  paid  for  a  certificate  by  every 
person  about  to  practise  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  practi¬ 
tioner  in  midwifery,  whether  in  all  or 
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one  only  of  those  professions.  The 
sum  of  fifteen  pounds  shall  be  paid  by 
every  vising  assistant,  tbc  moiety 
thereof  on  examination,  and  the  other 
moiety  upon  being  settled  in  business; 
for  the  performance  of  which,  secu¬ 
rity  shall  be  given.  And  every  female 
midwife,  if  in  London,  and  if 

in  the  other  districts,  Journey¬ 

men,  merely  for  compounding  and 
dispensing  medicines,  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  more  than  a  trifling  fee 
for  registering  their  certificates. 

“  23.  Any  person  after  the  said 
time  practising  as  an  apothecary,  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery,  without  such  certificate, 
for  every  offence  to  pay  pounds; 
and  every  person  acting  as  an  assistant 
or  journeyman  without  such  certifi¬ 
cate,  for  every  offence  to  pay 
pounds:  and  every  person  practising 
as  a  female  midwife  without  such  cer¬ 
tificate,  for  every  such  offence  to  pay 
pounds. 

°  24.  No  person  shall  be  bound  as 
an  apprentice  until  he  shall  have  com¬ 
pleted  his  sixteenth  year,  and  shall 
have  undergone  a  competent  examina¬ 
tion  by  the  superintending,  or  district 
committee;  and  no  apprentice  shall 
present  himself  for  examination,  or 
apply  to  qualify  himself  to  act,  until 
he  shall  have  served  as  an  apprentice 
five  years. 

“  25.  Every  apprentice’s  indenture 
shall  bear  a  stamp  of  twenty-five 
pounds.  The  same  to  be  paid  by  such 
persons  as  shall  not  have  served  an 
apprenticeship,  in  addition  to  other 
charges,  upon  taking  out  their  certifi¬ 
cates  for  practising. 

“  26.  The  sum  of  five  pounds  five 
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shillings  shall  be  paid  by  every  ap¬ 
prentice  on  being  bound,  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  as  hereafter  specified. 

“  27.  No  person  practising  as  full 
surgeon,  or  as  an  apothecary,  or  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  in  the  army  or  navy, 
shall  be  obliged  to  submit  to  an  exa¬ 
mination,  excepting  he  has  no  certifi¬ 
cate  in  midwifery,  in  which  case  to  be 
examined  as  to  his  knowledge  in  that 
art.  But  he  who  has  acted  as  an 
assistant  only,  in  the  public  service, 
shall  be  subject  to  examination  by  the 
London  community,  and  be  required 
to  take  out  his  certificate  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  before  he  be  allowed  to  practise. 

“  28.  If  the  superintending  com¬ 
mittee,  upon  examining  any  person  to 
qualify  himself  as  an  apothecary,  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery,  or  as  a  visiting  assistant, 
or  journeyman  for  compounding  and 
dispensing  medicines;  or  if  any  dis¬ 
trict  committee,  upon  examining  any 
person  to  qualify  himself  as  a  journey¬ 
man  aforesaid,  or  a  female  midwife, 
or  an  apprentice,  shall  refuse  such  cer¬ 
tificate,  or  refuse  to  bind  such  person 
applying  as  an  apprentice,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  person  to  apply  at  any 
future  time  (not  within  six  months, 
for  apothecaries,  surgeon-apothecaries, 
men-midwives,  visiting  assistants,  and 
apprentices,  journeymen,  and  female 
mid  wives,  as  the  district  committee 
shall  fix),  to  be  again  examined;  and 
the  said  community  may  then  grant 
such  certificate,  or  bind  such  appren- 

l 

tice.  .  .  .  .  > 

“  29.  If  any  person  shall  apply  to 
any  district  committee  for  a  certificate 
to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  surgeon- 
apothecary,  or  practitioner  in  mid- 
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wifery,  or  as  visiting  assistant,  or  as  a 
journeyman,  or  to  be  bound  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  and  he  shall  appear  to  such 
committee  as  not  duly  qualified,  or  as 
a  person  of  notoriously  infamous  cha¬ 
racter,  such  committee  may,  on  cre¬ 
dible  evidence,  refuse  such  certificate 
or  binding. 

“  30.  If  any  person  shall  consider 
himself  aggrieved  by  any  district  com¬ 
mittee,  which  shall  refuse  such  certifi¬ 
cate,  or  binding,  he  may  appeal  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  superintending 
committee;  and  the  superintending 
committee  are  empowered  to  hear  and 
determine  such  appeal,  and  examine 
the  person  appealing,  and  reverse  or 
affirm  the  judgment. 

“  31.  Every  person  acting  under  a 
diploma,  or  certificated  apothecary,  sur¬ 
geon-apothecary,  or  practitioner  in 
midwifery  entering  into  partnership 
or  connexion  with  any  dispensing  che¬ 
mist  or  compounder  of  drugs  or  medi¬ 
cines,  or  vender  of  patent  medicines, 
shall  forfeit  pounds  and  the 

certificate  enabling  him  to  practise. 

“  32.  Every  person  acting  under  a 
diploma,  or  certificated  apothecary, 
surgeon- apothecary,  and  practitioner 
in  midwifery,  and  every  visiting  as¬ 
sistant  entering  into  the  service  of  any 
compounder  or  dispenser  of  medicines 
not  qualified  to  practise  after  this  Act 
is  in  force,  shall,  during  such  service, 
be  disqualified  to  practise  or  prescribe 
as  such,  and  shall  not  practise  or  pre¬ 
scribe  under  a  penalty  of  pounds 
for  every  offence. 

“  33.  Every  certificated  apothecary, 
surgeon-apothecary,  and  practitioner 
in  midwifery  may  demand  reasonable 
remuneration  for  his  visits  or  jour¬ 


neys,  and  for  inoculations,  operations 
in  midwifery,  and  all  other  operations 
done  and  performed  by  him,  which 
charges  are  to  be  regulated  from  time 
to  time  by  the  superintending  and  dis¬ 
trict  committees;  and  they  shall  have 
power  to  sue  for  and  recover  such 
charges. 

“34.  No  apothecary,  surgeon-apo¬ 
thecary,  nor  midwife,  shall  be  allowed 
to  recover  any  charges  claimed  by  him 
in  any  court  of  law,  unless  he  shall 
prove  his  being  duly  qualified  to  prac¬ 
tise  under  this  Act. 

.  ,* 

“  35.  The  district  committee  shall, 
within  ten  days  after  every  quarterly 
meeting,  make  out  and  send  a  list 
containing  the  Christian  names,  sur¬ 
names,  and  places  of  abode  of  every 
person  practising  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  surgeon-apothecary,  or  midwife 
within  each  respective  district,  duly 
qualified,  and  the  separate  capacity 
in  which  all  such  persons  shall  prac¬ 
tise  or  act;  and  of  all  assistants, 
journeymen,  and  apprentices,  and  of 
all  female  midwives  duly  qualified,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  superintending  com¬ 
mittee  in  London,  to  be  inspected  by 
any  person  applying. 

“  36.  The  London  and  district  com¬ 
mittees  shall  annually  make  out  lists  of 
every  person  practising  as  apothecary, 
surgeon-apothecary,  or  midwife,  who 
has  been  u'Jy  qualified  to  act,  con¬ 
taining  the  Christian  name  and  sur¬ 
name,  and  places  of  abode  of  every 
person  so  practising  or  acting,  and  of 
all  females  practising  as  midwives,  and 
shall  cause  such  list  to  be  annually 
published  in  the  newspaper  circulating 
within  the  district. 

“37.  The  money  to  arise  by  the 
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granting  of  certificates  of  examination 
in  the  district  of  London,  shall  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  superintending  com¬ 
mittee  of  London;  and  money  arising 
in  like  manner  in  any  other  part  of 
England  or  Wales,  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  district  committee  grant¬ 
ing  the  same,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
respective  committees  shall  direct,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

“  38.  All  the  money  arising  from 
convictions  and  recovery  of  penalties, 
shall  be  applied,  one  half  to  the  in¬ 
former,  one  fourth  part  to  the  district 
committee  in  which  the  offence  shall 
be  committed,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  part  shall  be  appropriated  as  a 
fund  for  the  prosecution  of  delinquents, 
under  the  management  of  the  said  su¬ 
perintending  committee. 

“  39.  The  five  guineas  to  be  paid 
by  every  apprentice,  shall  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  use  of  the  committee  of 
the  district  in  which  such  apprentice 
shall  be  bound,  as  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  payment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  other  expenses, 
under  the  direction  of  the  district  com¬ 
mittee. 

“  40.  All  fees  payable  by  female 
midwives  on  their  examinations  and 
certificates  shall  also  be  settled  by  the 
superintending  committee,  and  shall 
be  received  by  the  clerk  of  each  dis¬ 
trict  committee,  and  appropriated  as 
that  committee  shall  direct,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

“41.  All  penalties  and  forfeitures 
imposed  by  this  Act  shall,  if  they  ex¬ 
ceed  pounds,  be  recovered  by  ac¬ 


tion  or  suit  at  law,  and  if  less  than  the 
same,  shall  be  levied  by  distress  and 
sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
offender,  by  warrant  from  a  justice 
of  the  peace;  and  such  justice  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  commit  the  offender  to 
for  the  county  in 

» 

which  he  shall  act,  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  calendar  months, 

unless  such  penalties  be  sooner  paid. 

“  42.  No  distress  shall  be  deemed 
unlawful,  or  the  party  be  deemed  a 
trespasser  for  want  of  form,  but  the 
persons  aggrieved  may  recover  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  an  action  upon  the  case. 

“  43.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contain¬ 
ed  shall  extend  to  prejudice  or  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  rights,  authorities,  and 
privileges  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
or  the  Worshipful  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries  ;  but  the  said  Colleges  and  So¬ 
ciety  shall  exercise  and  enjoy  their 
privileges  as  hitherto. 

“  44.  Attendance  on  parochial 
poor. 

“  45.  This  Act  shall  be  deemed  a 
public  Act,  and  be  judicially  taken 
notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  jus¬ 
tices,  and  others.” 


“  Note.  The  committee  of  apothe¬ 
caries  entreat  it  may  be  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood,  that  the  above  is  open  to 
animadversion,  correction,  and  amend¬ 
ment;  and  that  they  will  be  obliged 
by  the  observations  of  all  parties  inte¬ 
rested  in  its  provisions.  Communi¬ 
cations  to  be  directed  (postage  free) 
to  Mr.  Ward,  Secretary,  No.  18,  Hol¬ 
ies  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

“  London ,  March  30,  1813.” 
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The  following  notice  was  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 


“  London ,  25 th  March  1813. 

“  The  general  committee  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries 
think  it  requisite  to  inform  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  second  reading  of  their 
Bill,  of  the  following  circumstances  : 

“  1.  That,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill 
passing  into  a  committee,  they  mean 
to  expunge  from  it  every  thing  affect¬ 
ing  the  compounding  chemist  and 
druggist. 

**  2.  That  the  idea  of  erecting  a 
medical  school  has  been  abandoned : 
and  that,  instead  of  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  they  wish  to  make  it  impe¬ 


rative  on  every  surgeon-apothecary  to 
have  a  diploma  from  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

“  3.  That  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
different  heads  of  the  already  consti¬ 
tuted  medical  bodies  with  apotheca¬ 
ries  and  surgeon-apothecaries  in  the 
superintending  body,  may  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

“  4.  That  the  views  of  the  Bill  will 
be  altogether  confined  to  rendering 
the  apothecary  and  surgeon-apothe¬ 
cary  competent  practitioners,  by  exa¬ 
minations,  and  obtaining  for  them  a 
different  mode  of  recompence  for 
their  visits  and  professional  skill.” 


This  Bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and  then  with¬ 
drawn,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  made  to 
it  from  all  quarters. 

A  general  meeting  was  held  on  April  15,  when 
the  following  report  was  made.  It  well  explains 
the  objects,  the  hopes,  and  the  disappointments  of 
the  Association. 


<c  The  committee  of  the  community  of 
Associated  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon- 
Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales, 
deeply  solicitous  to  discharge  with  fide¬ 
lity  the  trust  reposed  in  them;  and 
having,  with  an  earnest  and  serious 
regard  to  the  interests  of  that  commu¬ 
nity,  as  wrell  as  with  a  constant  view 
to  the  public  good,  conducted  the  great 
objects  intrusted  to  their  care,  submit 


a  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
general  meeting. 

“  In  pursuance  of  resolutions  passed 
at  a  general  meeting,  held  on  the  20th 
of  November  1812,  your  committee 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  three  charter¬ 
ed  medical  bodies,  requesting  their 
countenance  and  support  to  a  petition 
intended  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  pro- 
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tection  and  regulation  of  the  profession 
and  practice  of  the  apothecary  and 
surgeon-apothecary. 

“  To  the  letter  thus  addressed,  after 
some  preliminary  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  president  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  the  chairman  of 
your  committee,  the  following  answers 
were  received. 

“  The  reply  from  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  by  their  registrar,  Dr. 
Hervey,  dated  January  22,  1813,  sig¬ 
nified,  that  ‘  the  College  of  Physicians 
cannot  entertain  the  proposals  from  the 
London  committee,  naming  them¬ 
selves  the  Committee  of  Apothecaries  of 
England  and  Wales,  for  improving 
and  protecting  the  profession  of  the 
apothecary,  surgeon-apothecary,  and 
practitioner  in  midwifery,  until  they 
shall  have  received  some  official  com¬ 
munications  on  the  subject  from  the 
other  chartered  medical  bodies  which 
are  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
proposal.’ 

“  On  a  copy  of  your  Act,  which  had 
been  read  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  first  time  on  the  8th  of  March 
1813,  being  sent  to  the  College  of 
Physicians,  the  following  definite  an¬ 
swer  was  received  through  their  regis¬ 
trar,  Dr.  Hervey,  on  the  9th  of  the 
same  month  : 

“  *  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  that  this  Bill  should  be 
opposed,  and  that  a  petition  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.’ 

**  By  the  Court  of  Assistants  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  through 
their  secretary,  Mr.  Belfour,  dated 
January  18,  1813,  it  was  explicitly 
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stated  that  the  said  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  did 
not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  letter  addressed  to  that 
court,  by  the  chairman  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  consonant  to  the  resolution  of 
the  general  meeting  of  the  20th  of 
November  1812. 

“  The  master  and  wardens  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  agreeable  to  a 
resolution  of  their  Court  of  Assistants, 
declined  returning  an  answer  to  the 
request  of  the  committee  of  Associat¬ 
ed  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-Apothe¬ 
caries  until  the  opinion  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  on  the  subject  had  been 
obtained.  As  soon  as  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  that  College  had  been  obtained, 
it  was  transmitted  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,^  which  returned  an  an¬ 
swer,  dated  February  4,  1813,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  resolution  of  their  special 
court  of  assistants.  It  stated  that 

u  ‘  This  court  of  assistants  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  reply  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  them  from  the 
committee  of  apothecaries  of  England 
and  Wales,  cannot  as  a  body  concur 
with  that  committee  in  their  intended 
application  to  Parliament.’ 

“  Having  ascertained  by  these  means 
that  neither  the  concurrence  nor  opi¬ 
nions  of  any  of  the  chartered  medical 
bodies  were  to  be  obtained  on  this  im¬ 
portant  subject,  involving  the  interests 
of  a  numerous  class  in  society,  and 
looking  with  confident  and  reasonable 
expectation  to  a  more  perfect  security 
of  the  public  health ;  your  committee 
endeavoured  to  form  such  a  Bill,  as 
appeared  in  their  judgment,  assisted  as 
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it  had  been  by  extensive  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  practitioners  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  the  country,  best 
calculated  to  attain  the  laudable  de¬ 
sign  of  establishing  on  a  legal  basis 
the  respectability  and  welfare  of  an 
efficient  branch  of  the  profession,  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  more  perfect  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  public  good. 

**  Impressed  with  these  sentiments, 
and  denied  the  assistance  once  ex¬ 
pected,  by  the  reservation  of  the  char¬ 
tered  medical  bodies,  your  committee 
sought  for  information  on  the  confess¬ 
edly  delicate  and  intricate  subject  upon 
which  they  were  employed,  by  circu¬ 
lating  extensively  the  report  and  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  general  meeting  of  the 
20th  of  November  1812;  by  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  letter,  dated  December 
28,  1812,  stating,  generally,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  it  was  intended  to 
ground  the  application  to  Parliament; 
by  an  address  containing  the  heads  of 
the  projected  Bill ;  and  lastly,  by  sub¬ 
mitting  through  circulars  an  abstract  of 
that  Bill  for  public  investigation,  with 
the  unreserved  view  of  inviting  the 
comments  of  all  who  were  interested  in 
its  provisions.  Still  further  to  promote 
general  investigation,  arid  to  collect 
opinions,  the  committee  delayed  set  1 1  ing 
the  Bill  by  counsel  until  the  5th  of 
March,  the  last  day  for  receiving  pri¬ 
vate  bills  by  the  House  of  Commons 
being  the  8th  of  that  month. 

“That  the  rules  of  Parliament  might 
be  complied  with,  the  committee, 
though  sensible  of  the  crude  and  im¬ 
perfect  9tate  of  the  Bill,  suffered  it  to 
be  read  a  first  time,  because  they 
knew  that  it  might,  in  its  ptogress 
through  the  House,  leceive  such  alter¬ 


ations  and  amendments  as  subsequent 
information  might  suggest,  or  more 
mature  deliberation  demand. 

“  At  this  period,  the  utility  of  the 
measure  that  decided  on  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  abstract  became  obvious. 
The  committee  received  authentic  in¬ 
formation  that  the  country  practitio¬ 
ners  did  not  admit  that  their  peculiar 
interests  were  sufficiently  provided  for 
in  the  Bill. 

“  That  so  important  a  part  of  the  duty 
and  inclination  of  the  committee  might 
be  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  accom¬ 
plished,  deputies  from  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  were  invited  to  a  conference  on 
their  peculiar  and  local  interests.  On 
Tuesday,  the  23d  of  March,  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  country  deputies  with  the 
committee  took  place.  The  result  of 
that  meeting  is  fully  detailed  in  the 
circular  published  by  the  committee  on 
the  30th  of  that  month. 

“On  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  March, 
it  was  first  learnt  by  the  committee 
that  a  petition  against  the  Bill  had 
been  unexpectedly,  after  the  previous 
notification  of  the  intended  non-inter¬ 
ference  of  that  body,  presented  by  the 
court  of  assistants  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

“  On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  a  ge¬ 
neral  meeting  of  the  promoters  of  the 
application  to  Parliament,  convened  by 
public  advertisement,  was  held,  at 
which  the  above  facts  were  detailed, 
and  several  alterations  proposed  and 
made  in  the  Bill  as  stated  in  the  cir¬ 
cular  of  the  30th.  A  resolution  was 
passed  at  this  meeting,  that  the  Bill  so 
amended  be  considered  the  Bill  which 
should  be  supported  in  Parliament. 

“  The  Bill  thus  amended  was  to  be 
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read  a  second  time  on  the  26th.  But 
the  committee  having  collected  in  the 
interval  from  the  evening  of  the  24th 
to  the  morning  of  the  26tb,  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  prejudices  had  suddenly 
arisen  which  had  so  much  diminished 
the  prospect  of  success,  that  upon  the 
advice  of  their  parliamentary  friends 
and  from  their  own  particular  obser¬ 
vation,  the  committee  did  not  hesitate 
to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  the  present 
Session.  And  this  determination  was 
acted  upon  previously  to  the  second 
reading. 

“  The  causes  which  operated  to  the 
production  of  this  prompt  measure, 
were  so  clear,  distinct,  satisfactory, 
and  conclusive,  that  the  committee 
would  have  little  deserved  the  confi¬ 
dence  placed  in  them,  had  they  not 
admitted  that  necessity,  prudence, 
wisdom,  demanded  this  necessary  sa¬ 
crifice.  The  advantages  gained  by  it 
are  of  a  magnitude  to  alarm  our  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  of  an  efficacy  to  assure  us 
in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  embark¬ 
ed.  We  have  retired  for  a  moment 
from  the  contest  unconquered,  our 
finances  but  partially  diminished,  and 
our  reputation  secure.  We  have  re¬ 
treated  to  muster  and  discipline  our 
powers,  to  perfect  our  plans,  to  digest 
and  improve  our  means ;  to  turn  aside 
opposition  by  wise  concession ;  to  an¬ 
nihilate  misrepresentation  by  liberality 
and  openness,  and  to  subdue  our  ad¬ 
versaries  by  the  dominion  of  mind  over 
mind.  We  are  to  look  for  success  not 
from  little  contrivances  and  low  chi¬ 
canery,  but  from  cool  deliberation, 
from  fairness  and  candour,  by  show¬ 
ing  to  the  public  the  reasonableness  of 


the  request  for  ourselves,  and  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  benefit  to  the  mass  of  popu¬ 
lation,  by  showing  to  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  that  as  a  body  we  de¬ 
serve  protection,  because  to  us  is  in¬ 
trusted  the  salus  populi;  by  showing 
to  heads  of  families,  to  parents,  and 
guardians,  that  by  the  melioration  of 
our  condition  they  provide  a  security 
for  their  children,  for  themselves. 

Animated  by  the  opening  prospect, 
by  hope  founded  on  the  rock  of  reason, 
your  committee  submit  with  alacrity, 
to  toils  inseparably  connected  with  the 
distinguished  and  honourable  position 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  your  con¬ 
fidence.  They  see  distinctly,  and  feel 
with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  cause  in  which  the 
great  body  of  the  medical  faculty  under 
the  denomination  of  apothecaries  and 
surgeon-apothecaries  of  England  and 
Wales  is  engaged  ;  and  they  hold 
themselves  pledged  to  call  forth  the 
energies  of  this  body,  by  all  the  means 
that  comprehensive  views  may  place 
under  their  direction.  Your  committee 
wishing  to  spare  the  meeting  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  going  into  the  varied  means  to 
be  employed  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  great  undertaking,  deem  it  es¬ 
sential  to  submit  two  points  only  to 
your  consideration,  in  the  forms  of  an 
observation  and  resolution. 

“  1st.  It  is  obvious  that  great  ex- 
pences  have  been  incurred  by  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  thus  far,  and  the  funds  have 
suffered  some  diminution.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  requisite  that  exertions  should  be 
made  during  the  summer  months  for 
replenishing  the  finances;  for,  though 
the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  trea- 
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surer  might  be  sufficient,  it  is  advi¬ 
sable  to  provide  against  the  obstinacy 
of  opposition. 

“  2d.  Your  committee  having  delibe¬ 
rately  weighed  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  conciliation,  submit,  with 
due  deference  to  this  meeting,  that  it 
be  ‘  resolved,  that  it  appears  to  this 
meeting,  that  although  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Court  of  As¬ 
sistants  xof  the  College  of  Surgeons 
have  petitioned  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  against  a  Bill  lately  therein  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  apothecaries  and  sur¬ 


geon-apothecaries  of  England  and 
Wales,  yet  that  neither  of  those  bodies 
having  explained  their  petition,  nor 
stated  by  any  communication  to  the 
committee  the  ground  of  their  objec¬ 
tion,  the  committee  are  authorized  to 
memorialize  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  with  due  respect  to  inquire 
the  nature  of  their  objections,  and  to 
request  them  to  point  out  what  mode 
'the  committee  can  pursue  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  College  in  furtherance 
of  the  subject  in  question.’  ” 


The  Colleges  and  Apothecaries’  Company  were 
now  memorialized  with  the  hope  of  averting  their 
continued  opposition;  but  in  vain. 

In  September  the  committee  published  “  The 
Report  of  the  London  Committee  of  associated 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  with  the  Resolutions  proposed  as 
the  Basis  of  a  new  Bill,  intended  to  be  introduced 
in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament :  to  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Correspondence 
of  the  London  Committee  with  the  Executives  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
and  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.” 

This  report  occupies  thirty-six  pages,  and  is 
very  interesting.  At  this  period  the  names  of 
more  than  one  thousand  gentlemen  were  en¬ 
rolled  as  members  of  the  Association,  comprising 
individuals  residing  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
1956/.  14s.  10c?.  had  been  subscribed  for  carrying 
the  Bill  through  Parliament ;  and  indeed  the  mea¬ 
sure  had  the  active  and  almost  enthusiastic  sup- 
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port  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of  general  practi¬ 
tioners.  The  labours  of  the  committee  now  be¬ 
came  very  great  in  consequence  of  the  exceedingly 
voluminous  correspondence  in  which  they  were 
necessarily  engaged. 

On  November  19,  1813,  it  was  resolved  to  give 
up  the  proposal  of  a  fourth  medical  body  being 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  examination*,  and  a 
conference  with  the  three  constituted  bodies  was 
proposed  for  the  formation  of  a  Bill  on  this  basis. 
At  this  period,  Mr.  Rose  appears  to  have  actively 
joined  the  committee  in  gaining  the  desired  Bill 
from  Parliament. 

/ 

On  January  24, 1814,  the  College  of  Physicians 
agreed  to  join  the  Association  in  forming  another 
Bill  on  the  newly-proposed  basis ;  one  of  the  chief 
provisoes  of  which  was,  that  the  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries  should  constitute  the  examining  body. 
Much  correspondence  ensued  with  the  Society 

of  Apothecaries;  and  it  was  ultimately  agreed 

* 

that  the  latter  should  introduce  the  new  Bill  into 
Parliament. 

. .  '  \ 

A  general  meeting  was  held  on  May  12,  1814, 

and  the  following  or  fourth  report  was  read. 

“The  general  committee  of  Associat-  lished  their  proceedings  in  the  form  of 
ed  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales,  reports.  The  second  of  these,  dated 
agreeably  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  September  4,  1813,  takes  a  full  re¬ 
instructions  of  the  general  meeting,  view  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
held  at  this  house,  November  20,  withdrawing  of  the  former  Bill,  the 
1812,  have  from  time  to  time  pub-  principles  which  would  guide  the  com- 


*  It  should  be  understood,  that  no  fourth  legal  body  was 
contemplated  until  the  present  Colleges  had  refused  to  join  in 
the  application  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill. 
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mittee  in  forming  a  new  one,  and  the 
means  best  calculated  to  ensure  its 
success :  to  this  is  annexed  a  copious 
appendix,  containing  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  committee  with  the  corpo¬ 
rate  medical  bodies,  and  copies  of  the 
memorials  addressed  to  induce  them 
to  assist  with  their  counsel  in  arrang¬ 
ing  a  new  Bill.  This  report  conclud¬ 
ed  with  the  resolutions  of  the  4th  of 
September  18  IS. 

“  As  the  matter  of  the  third  report, 
dated  February  2 2d  ult.  containing  the 
report  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is 
highly  important,  strictly  relevant  to 
the  business  of  this  day,  and  expedient 
to  be  fully  remembered,  the  committee 
beg  leave  to  invite  the  particular  at¬ 
tention  of  the  meeting  to  its  contents. 
The  committee  during  their  delibera¬ 
tions  and  arduous  exertions  of  eigh¬ 
teen  months,  have  never  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  swerved  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
great  object  for  which  they  conceived 
themselves  appointed,  the  procuring 
of  a  legislative  enactment  that  would 
by  its  gradual  operation  secure  for  the 
service  of  the  public  properly  educated 
practitioners,  and  for  their  branch  of 
the  profession  that  respectability  and 
consideration  to  which  its  usefulness  to 
society  is  so  justly  entitled.  Actuated 
by  this  wish  only,  the  committee  pass¬ 
ed  the  resolution  of  November  thel  9th, 
1813,  that  they  determined  not  to 
apply  for  the  formation  of  a  fourth 
medical  body  for  the  purpose  of  exa¬ 
minations,  if  the  powers  of  the  present 
chartered  bodies  can  be  so  extended, 
as  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  the 
resolutions  of  the  4th  of  September 
1813,  embrace. 

“  Consequently,  when  the  report  of 


the  College  of  Physicians  was  received, 
they  transmitted  it  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  at  the  same  time  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  a  conference;  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  consisting  of  the  chairman, 
Messrs.  Field,  Thomson,  Upton,  and 
Parkinson,  was  nominated  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  certain  questions  were  asked;  to 
some  of  which,  as  the  committee  of  the 
society  were  not  previously  acquainted 
with  their  import,  they  declined  giving 
definite  answers  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
agreed  they  should  be  subsequently  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  and  sent  to  the  Hall. 
On  the  part  of  the  Society  it  was  stated, 
that  they,  in  conformity  with  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
would  bring  in  a  Bill  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  and  that  it  should  be  drawn  up 
on  the  basis  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  committee  of  Associated  Apothe¬ 
caries  of  September  the  4th,  as  far  as 
regarded  the  practice  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary;  and  that  they  could  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  all  persons  applying  for  cer¬ 
tificates  to  practise  being  examined  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  medicine, 
pharmacy,  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
and  medical  botany. 

“  No  formal  answer  was  returned  to 
the  questions  which  were  sent,  but  the 
chairman  received  a  private  and  satis¬ 
factory  assurance  that  the  Society  were 
rapidly  proceeding  to  complete  the 
draft  of  a  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  should 
be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  it  was  pre¬ 
pared. 

“  When  the  committee  found  that 
the  subject  was  seriously  undertaken  by 
two  of  the  medical  bodies  whom  they 
had  importuned  to  unite  in  an  applica¬ 
tion  to  Parliament,  they  suspended 
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their  proceedings  for  introducing  a 
Bill  till  they  learnt  the  result  of  the  la¬ 
bours  of  the  Society;  and  that  the 
measure  might  be  rendered  as  efficient 
as  possible,  the  party  occupied  with  its 
details  were  furnished  with  all  the  in¬ 
formation  in  possession  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

“  On  the  21st  of  last  month  the 
draft  of  the  Bill  being  received  from 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  it  was  ma¬ 
turely  discussed  in  the  committee,  and 
several  material  alterations  and  amend¬ 
ments  were  suggested,  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  feel  it  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Apothecaries  to  acknowledge 
were  immediately  adopted,  and  are  now 
embodied  in  the  Bill. 

“  As  the  representatives  of  the  great 
body  of  general  practitioners,  and 
who  from  a  most  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence  and  communication  may  presume 
that  they  are  well  informed  both  of 


the  nature  of  the  evils  that  influence 
the  prosperity  of  our  profession,  and 
with  remedies  that  will  probably  cor¬ 
rect  them;  as  men  who  have  long  re¬ 
flected  on  and  duly  weighed  all  the 
difficulties  of  our  situation,  and  the 
means  most  likely  to  obviate  them ; 
the  committee  do  agree  and  determine, 
that  the  Bill  now  offered  to  your  con¬ 
sideration,  though  not  containing  every 
thing  that  might  be  desired,  is,  upon 
the  whole,  one  that  will  place  the  apo¬ 
thecary  in  his  proper  rank  in  society, 
and  eventually  produce  advantages 
more  commensurate  with  the  value  of 
bis  services. 

“  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  the 
committee  beg  leave  to  recommend 
c  the  Bill  for  enlarging  the  charter  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  &c.  and 
for  better  regulating  the  practice  of 
apothecaries  throughout  England  and 
Wales,’  to  the  approbation  of  this 
meeting,  and  of  the  profession.” 


Much  discussion  took  place  on  the  new  Bill  as 
drawn  up  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  and 
amended  by  the  College  of  Physicians;  and  the 
committee  strongly  opposed  a  clause  introduced  by 
the  College,  which  made  it  “  penal  for  any  apothe¬ 
cary  to  refuse  to  compound,  or  to  prepare  unfaith¬ 
fully,  any  prescription  of  a  physician  lawfully  li¬ 
censed  to  practise  physic.”  They  memorialized 
the  College,  showing  the  vexatious  and  unjust 
tendency  of  the  clause ;  at  first  without  effect,  al¬ 
though  ultimately  it  was  conceded,  that  the  clause 
should  be  worded  according  to  an  amended  copy 
suggested  by  the  committee.  Even  with  this  alter- 
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ation  it  involved  the  unjust  and  vexatious  prin¬ 
ciple  of  obliging  the  apothecary  to  sell  his  medi¬ 
cines  whether  he  will  or  not,  and  to  do  so,  at  all 
times,  whether  paid  or  not. 

In  consequence  of  the  extended  discussion  of 
this  and  other  clauses,  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill 
was  postponed  until  the  next  Session. 

On  January  10,  1815,  the  Apothecaries’  Act 


passed  the  Legislature. 

“  An  Act  for  better  regulating  the 
Practice  of  Apothecaries  through¬ 
out  England  and  Wales. 

“Whereas  His  Majesty  King  James 
the  First,  by  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  bearing 
date  the  sixth  day  of  December,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  did  for 
himself,  his  heirs  and  successors,  grant 
unto  William  Besse,  and  divers  other 
persons  therein  named,  and  to  all  and 
singular  other  persons  whomsoever, 
brought  up  and  skilful  in  the  art, 
mystery,  or  faculty  of  apothecaries, 
and  exercising  the  same  art,  mystery, 
or  faculty,  then  being  freemen  of  the 
mystery  of  Grocers  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  or  being  freemen  of  any  other 
art,  mystery,  or  faculty  in  the  said 
city  of  London  (so  as  they  had  been 
brought  up  and  were  expert  in  the  art 
or  mystery  of  apothecaries),  that  they, 
and  all  such  men  of  the  said  art  or 
mystery  of  apothecaries  of  and  in  the 
said  city  of  London  and  suburbs  of  the 
same,  and  within  seven  miles  of  the 
said  city,  might  and  should  be  one 
body  corporate  and  politic,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  deed,  and  name,  by  the  name 
of  the  master,  wardens,  and  society  of 


It  is  as  follows  : 

the  art  and  mystery  of  apothecaries  of 
the  city  of  London;  and  did  ordain 
and  declare,  that  by  the  same  name 
they  might  have  perpetual  succession, 
and  have,  purchase,  possess,  enjoy, 
and  retain  manors,  messuages,  lands, 
tenements,  liberties,  privileges,  fran¬ 
chises,  jurisdictions,  and  heredita¬ 
ments  to  them  and  their  successors, 
in  fee  simple  and  perpetuity,  or  for 
term  of  year  or  years,  or  otherwise 
howsoever;  and  also  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  and  all  other  things  soever,  of 
what  name,  nature,  kind,  quality,  or 

I 

sort  soever  they  should  be;  and  also 
that  they  might  grant,  demise,  alien, 
assign,  and  dispose  of  manors,  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  do 
and  execute  all  and  singular  other  acts 
and  things  by  the  said  name ;  and  that 
by  the  said  name  of  master,  wardens, 
and  society  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
apothecaries  of  the  city  of  London, 
they  should  and  might  be  able  to 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  and  might 
have  for  ever  a  common  seal,  and  the 
same  seal  at  their  pleasure  from  time 
to  time  might  break,  change,  alter, 
and  new  make,  as  to  them  should 
seem  best ;  and  His  said  Majesty  did, 
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by  bis  said  Letters  Patent,  ordain  and 
grant  unto  the  said  master,  wardens, 
and  society  of  the  art  and  mystery  of 
apothecaries  aforesaid,  certain  ordi¬ 
nances,  rules,  and  regulations,  to  be 
observed,  kept,  and  maintained  by 
them,  as  in  the  said  charter  are  more 
fully  expressed:  And  whereas  some  of 
the  clauses  and  provisions  contained 
in  the  said  recited  charter,  so  far  as 
the  same  regard  the  said  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  have  been  found  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  purposes  thereby  intend¬ 
ed,  and  it  is  therefore  expedient  that 
the  same  should  be  altered,  varied, 
and  enlarged,  and  further  and  other 
provisions  made :  May  it  therefore 
please  Your  Majesty  that  it  may  be 
enacted;  and  be  it  enacted  by  the 
King’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  the  said  recited  charter  of 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  James  the  First,  and  all 
and  every  the  powers,  provisions, 
penalties,  forfeitures,  regulations, 
clauses,  matters,  and  things  therein 
contained  (save  and  except  such  part 
or  parts  thereof  as  are  hereby  altered, 
varied,  or  repealed),  shall  be  and  the 
same  is  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  shall  be 
as  good,  valid,  and  effectual  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes  whatsoever  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  made. 

‘MI.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
so  much  of  the  said  recited  charter  as 
directs  that  the  said  master  and  war¬ 
dens,  and  their  successors,  or  some 
or  one  of  them,  or  some  assistants,  by 


the  master  and  wardens  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  and  assigned,  at  fit  and  convenient 

times,  and  in  manner  and  form  con- 

/ 

venient  and  lawful,  from  time  to  time, 
as  often  as  to  the  said  master  and 
wardens  shall  seem  expedient,  shall 
and  may  go  and  enter  into  any  shop  or 
shops,  house  or  houses,  cellar  or  cel¬ 
lars,  of  any  persons  whomsoever  using 
or  exercising  the  art  or  mystery  of 
apothecaries,  or  any  part  thereof, 
within  the  city  of  London,  the  liber¬ 
ties  or  suburbs  thereof,  or  within  seven 
miles  of  the  same  city,  as  well  within 
the  liberty  as  without,  where  any  me¬ 
dicines,  simple  or  compound,  wares, 
drugs,  receipts,  distilled  waters,  che¬ 
mical  oils,  syrups,  conserves,  lohocks, 
electuaries,  pills,  powders,  lozenges, 
oils,  ointments,  plaisters,  or  any  other 
things  whatsoever  which  belong  or  ap¬ 
pertain  to  "the  art  or  mystery  of  apo¬ 
thecaries  as  is  aforesaid,  are  likely  to 
be  found;  and  to  search,  survey,  and 
prove  if  the  same  medicines,  simple  or 
compound,  wares,  drugs,  receipts,  dis¬ 
tilled  waters,  chemical  oils,  syrups, 
conserves,  lohocks,  electuaries,  pills, 
powders,  lozenges,  oils,  ointments, 
plaisters,  or  any  thing  or  things  what¬ 
soever  belonging  to  the  art  or  mystery 
of  apothecaries  aforesaid,  be  and  shall 
be  wholesome,  medicinable,  meet  and 
fit  for  the  cure,  health,  and  ease  of 
His  Majesty’s  subjects;  and  also  so 
much  of  the  said  recited  charter  as 
directs  that  the  aforesaid  master  and 
wardens  of  the  mystery  aforesaid,  and 
the  said  assistants  for  the  time  being, 
thereunto  nominated  and  appointed  by 
the  master  and  wardens,  and  their 
successors  from  time  to  time,  may 
have,  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents 
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shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
examine  and  try  all  and  singular  per¬ 
sons  professing,  using,  or  exercising, 
or  which  hereafter  shall  profess,  use, 
or  exercise  the  ai-t  or  mystery  of  apo¬ 
thecaries,  or  any  part  thereof,  within 
the  aforesaid  city  of  London,  the  li¬ 
berties  or  suburbs  thereof,  or  within 
seven  miles  of  the  same  city,  as  well 
within  liberties  as  without,  touching 
or  concerning  their  and  every  of  their 
knowledge,  skill,  and  science  in  the 
aforesaid  art  or  mystery  of  apotheca¬ 
ries,  and  to  remove  and  prohibit  all 
those  from  the  exercise,  use,  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  said  art  or  mystery  whom 
hereafter  they  shall  find  either  unskil¬ 
ful,  ignorant,  or  insufficient,  or  obsti¬ 
nate,  or  refusing  to  be  examined  by 
virtue  of  these  presents,  in  the  art  or 
mystery  aforesaid;  and  also  all  and 
singular  medicines,  wares,  drugs,  re¬ 
ceipts,  distilled  waters,  oils,  chemical 
preparations,  syrups,  conserves,  lo- 
hocks,  electuaries,  pills,  powders,  lo¬ 
zenges,  oils,  ointments,  and  plaisters, 
and  all  other  things  belonging  to  the 
aforesaid  art,  which  they  shall  find 
unlawful,  deceitful,  stale,  out  of  use, 
unwholesome,  corrupt,  unmedicinable, 
pernicious,  or  hurtful,  to  burn  before 
the  offenders’  doors ;  and  also  to  lay, 
impose,  and  exact  mulcts,  and  other 
pains  and  penalties,  by  fines  and  amer¬ 
ciaments,  upon  such  offenders,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  sound  discretions,  and  the 
ordinances  by  them  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  so  as  aforesaid  to  be  made  and 
appointed,  shall  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  repealed. 

“  III.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  in  lieu  and  stead  thereof,  the 
said  master,  wardens,  and  Soeiety  of 


Apothecaries  for  the  time  being,  and 
their  successors,  or  any  of  the  assist¬ 
ants,  or  any  other  person  or  per¬ 
sons  properly  qualified  as  hereinafter 
is  mentioned,  to  be  by  the  master  and 
wardens  nominated  and  assigned,  not 
being  fewer  in  number  than  two  per¬ 
sons  at  the  least,  shall  and  may  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  seasonable 
and  convenient  times  in  the  daytime, 
as  often  as  to  the  said  master  and 
wardens  it  shall  seem  expedient,  go 
and  enter  into  any  shop  or  shops  of 
any  person  or  persons  whatever  using 
or  exercising  the  art  or  mystery  of  an 
apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Wales,  and  shall  and  may  search,  sur¬ 
vey,  prove,  and  determine  if  the  me¬ 
dicines,  simple  or  compound,  wares, 
drugs,  or  any  thing  or  things  whatso¬ 
ever  therein  contained,  and  belonging 
to  the  art  or  mystery  of  apothecaries 
aforesaid,  be  wholesome,  meet,  and  fit 
for  the  cure,  health,  and  ease  of  His  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects ;  and  all  and  every  such 
medicines,  wares,  drugs,  and  all  other 
things  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  art, 
which  they  shall  find  false,  unlawful, 
deceitful,  stale,  unwholesome,  corrupt, 
pernicious,  or  hurtful,  shall  and  may 
burn,  or  otherwise  destroy;  and  also 
shall  and  may  report  to  the  master, 
wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  said  So¬ 
ciety,  the  name  or  names  of  such  per¬ 
son  or  persons  as  shall  be  found  to 
have  the  same  in  their  possession;  and 
the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assist¬ 
ants  shall  and  may  impose  and  levy 
the  following  fines  and  penalties  upon 
each  and  every  person  whose  name 
shall  be  jo  reported  to  them,  as  here¬ 
inafter  mentioned ;  for  the  first  offence 
the  sum  of  five  pounds,  for  the  second 
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offence  the  sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  for 
the  third  and  every  other  offence  the 
6um  of  twenty  pounds. 

“  IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it 
enacted,  That  no  person  to  be  by  the 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants  for  the 
time  being,  chosen  and  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
or  to  be  by  the  master  aud  wardens 
nominated  and  assigned  to  go  and 
enter  into  any  shop  or  shops,  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  within  the  city  of 
London,  the  liberties  or  suburbs 
thereof,  or  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
same,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  properly 
qualified,  unless  he  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  afore¬ 
said,  of  not  less  than  ten  years  stand¬ 
ing  ;  nor  shall  any  person  be  deemed 
to  be  properly  qualified  to  be  nominat¬ 
ed  and  assigned  to  go  and  enter  into 
any  shop  or  shops  in  any  other  part  of 
England  and  Wales  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  or  to  be  appointed  one  of 
the  five  apothecaries  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned  and  directed  to  be  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  assistants  to 
apothecaries  in  compounding  and  dis¬ 
pensing  medicines,  as  hereinafter  is 
mentioned,  except  he  shall  have  been 
an  apothecary  in  actual  practice  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  at  least  previ¬ 
ously  to  his  being  so  nominated,  or 
assigned,  or  appointed. 

**  V.  And  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  person  using  or  exercising  the 
art  and  mystery  of  an  apothecary  to 
prepare  with  exactness  and  to  dispense 
such  medicines  as  may  be  directed  for 
the  sick  by  any  physician  lawfully  li¬ 
censed  to  practise  physic  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  commonalty  of  the  faculty  of 
physic  in  London,  or  by  either  of  the 


two  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge;  therefore,  for  the  further  pro¬ 
tection,  security,  and  benefit  of  His 
Majesty’s  subjects,  and  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  physic 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  be  it 
enacted,  That  if  any  person  using  or 
exercising  the  art  and  mystery  of  an 
apothecary  shall  at  any  time  knowing¬ 
ly,  wilfully,  and  contumaciously  re¬ 
fuse  to  make,  mix,  compound,  prepare, 
give,  apply,  or  administer,  or  any  way 
to  sell,  set  on  sale,  put  forth,  or  put 
to  sale,  to  any  person  or  persons  what¬ 
ever,  any  medicines,  compound  me¬ 
dicines,  or  medicinable  compositions, 
or  shall  deliberately  or  negligently, 
falsely,  unfaithfully,  fraudulently,  or 
unduly  make,  mix,  compound,  prepare, 
give,  apply,  or  administer,  or  any  way 
sell,  set  on  sale,  put  forth,  or  put  to 
sale,  to  any  person  or  persons  what¬ 
ever,  any  medicines,  compound  medi¬ 
cines,  or  medicinable  compositions,  as 
directed  by  any  prescription,  order,  or 
receipt,  signed  with  the  initials,  in  bis 
own  band-writing,  of  any  physician  so 
lawfully  licensed  to  practise  physic, 
such  person  or  persons  so  offending 

shall,  upon  complaint  made  within 

* 

twenty-one  days  by  such  physician, 
and  upon  conviction  of  such  offence 
before  any  of  His  Majesty’s  justices  of 
the  peace,  unless  such  offender  can 
show  some  satisfactory  reason,  excuse, 
or  justification  in  this  behalf,  forfeit 
for  the  first  offence  the  sum  of  five 
pounds;  for  the  second  offence  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds ;  and  for  the  third 
offence  he  shall  forfeit  his  certificate, 
and  be  rendered  incapable  in  future 
of  using  or  exercising  the  art  and  mys¬ 
tery  of  an  apothecary,  and  be  liable  to 
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the  penalty  inflicted  by  this  Aot  upon 
all  who  practise  as  such  without  a 
certificate,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
such  party  so  convicted  had  never 
been  furnished  with  a  certificate  ena¬ 
bling  him  to  practise  as  an  apothecary; 
and  such  offender  so  deprived  of  his 
certificate  shall  be  rendered  and  deem¬ 
ed  incapable  in  future  of  receiving  and 
holding  any  fresh  certificate,  unless 
the  said  party  so  applying  for  a  re¬ 
newal  of  his  certificate  shall  faithfully 
promise  and  undertake,  and  give  good 
and  sufficient  security,  that  he  will  not 
in  future  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence. 

“  VI.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 

That  each  and  every  of  them  the  said 

master  and  wardens  for  the  time  being, 

may,  and  they  are  hereby  respectively 

empowered,  by  writing  under  his  or 

their  hands,  to  appoint  any  one  or 

more  of  the  said  Court  of  Assistants  to 

act  as  deputy  master,  or  as  deputy 

wardens,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  all 

matters  and  things  done  or  authorized 

to  be  done  by  the  said  master,  or  the 

said  wardens,  under  and  by  virtue  of 

the  said  recited  charter  or  of  this  Act, 

and  to  remove  such  deputy  master  or 

deputy  wardens  so  to  be  appointed 

from  time  to  time,  as  the  said  master 

or  the  said  wardens  shall  respectively 
* 

think  proper;  and  all  acts,  matters, 
and  things  which  shall  be  lawfully 
done  by  the  said  deputy  master  or  de¬ 
puty  wardens  so  to  be  appointed  as 
aforesaid,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be 
as  good,  valid,  and  effectual  as  if  the 
same  were  done  and  performed  by  the 
said  master  and  wardens  respectively. 

“  VII.  And  whereas  much  mischief 
and  inconvenience  has  arisen  from 
great  numbers  of  persons  in  many 


parts  of  England  and  Wales  exer¬ 
cising  the  functions  of  an  apothecary, 
who  are  wholly  ignorant  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  the  exercise  of  such 
functions,  whereby  the  health  and 
lives  of  the  community  are  greatly  en¬ 
dangered,  and  it  is  become  necessary 
that  provision  should  be  made  for 
remedying  such  evils;  be  it  therefore 
further  enacted,  That  the  said  master, 
wardens,  and  Society  of  the  art  and 
mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  city  of 
London,  incorporated  by  the  said  re¬ 
cited  charter  of  His  Majesty  King 
James  the  First,  and  their  successors, 
shall  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed 
and  constituted,  directed  and  empow¬ 
ered  for  ever  to  superintend  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
and  to  enforce  and  carry  the  several 
regulations  and  provisions  thereof,  in 
relation  to  the  several  persons  practis¬ 
ing  the  art  or  mystery  or  profession  of 
an  apothecar  y  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  and  all  other  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  into  full  execution. 

“  VIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
That  no  act  of  the  said  master,  war¬ 
dens,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in¬ 
corporated  as  aforesaid,  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  any  of  the  powers  and  provisions 
of  this  Act  into  execution,  shall  be  or 
be  deemed  to  be  good  or  valid  (save 
and  except  as  to  such  acts  as  shall  be 
done  by  the  said  master,  wardens,  and 
assistants,  or  others  appointed  by  them, 
or  any  of  them,  as  hereinbefore  is  pro¬ 
vided,  in  pur  suance  of  the  powers  and 
authorities  hereinbefore  given  to  them 
to  enter  into  shops  to  search  for,  exa¬ 
mine,  and  destroy  unwholesome  drugs 
or  medicines,  and  also  save  and  except 
as  to  such  acts  as  shall  be  done  by  the 
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said  Court  of  Examiners,  or  the  major 
part  of  them  present,  or  by  the  five 
apothecaries  hereinafter  mentioned, 
or  the  major  part  of  them  present,  in 
pursuance  of  the  authorities  herein¬ 
after  given  to  them),  unless  the  same 
be  done  at  some  assembly  or  meeting 
to  be  holden  by  the  said  master,  war¬ 
dens,  and  Society,  in  the  hall  of  the 
said  Society;  and  that  all  the  powers 
and  authorities  by  this  Act  granted  to 
or  vested  in  the  said  master,  wardens, 
and  Society  as  aforesaid,  shall  and  may 
from  time  to  time  be  exercised  by  the 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the 
art  and  mystery  of  Apothecaries  afore¬ 
said  for  the  time  being,  or  by  the 
major  part  of  them  present,  who  shall 
attend  at  any  such  assembly  or  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  holden  as  aforesaid,  the 
number  present  at  such  assemblies  or 
meetings  not  being  less  than  thirteen, 
of  which  the  said  master  for  the  time 
beiug  shall  always  be  one;  and  all  the 
orders  and  proceedings  of  the  said 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants  for 
the  time  being,  or  of  such  major  part 
as  aforesaid,  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  the  same  were  made  or 
done  by  the  said  master,  wardens,  and 
Society  of  Apothecaries  incorporated 
as  aforesaid. 

“IX.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  so  far  as 
the  same  regards  the  examination  of 
apothecaries  and  assistants  to  apothe¬ 
caries,  twelve  persons  properly  quali¬ 
fied,  as  hereinbefore  is  mentioned, 
shall  be  chosen  and  appointed  by  the 
said  master,  wardens,  and  assistants 
for  the  time  being  (who  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  choose 
and  appoint  such  persons,  and  to  re- 
VOL.  I. 


move  or  displace  them  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  the  said  master,  war¬ 
dens,  and  assistants  for  the  time  being 
shall  deem  advisable) ;  and  such  per¬ 
sons,  when  so  chosen  and  appointed, 
or  any  seven  of  them,  shall  be  and  be 
called  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries;  and  such 
Court  of  Examiners,  or  the  major  part 
of  them  present  at  any  meeting,  shall 
have  full  power  and  authority,  and 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
to  examine  all  apothecaries,  and  as¬ 
sistants  to  apothecaries,  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  grant  or 
refuse  such  certificates  as  hereinafter 
is  mentioned;  and  such  Court  of  Ex¬ 
aminers,  or  the  major  part  of  them, 
shall,  and  they  are  hereby  required  to 
meet  and  assemble  in  some  convenient 
room  in  the  hall  of  the  said  Society, 
once  at  least  in  every  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  such  examination,  and 
then  and  there  to  examine  all  persons 
applying  to  be  examined,  and  duly  qua¬ 
lified  so  to  be  by  virtue  of  this  Act. 

“  X.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
at  any  such  meetings  of  the  said  Exa¬ 
miners  a  chairman  shall  and  may  be 
appointed;  and  when  and  so  often  as 
it  shall  so  happen  that  there  shall  be 
an  equal  number  of  votes  upon  any 
one  question  (including  the  vote  of  the 
said  chairman),  then  and  in  such  case 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  chairman  to  give  the  casting 
or  decisive  vote. 

“  XI.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  no  person  shall  be  capable  of 
acting  as  an  examiner  under  and  by 
virtue  of  this  Act,  until  he  shall  have 

taken  and  subscribed  the  following 

% 

oath : 


1 
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‘  l}  A.  B.  do  solemnly  promise  and  shall  continue  to  be  an  examiner  or 
*  swear  [or,  being  one  of  fhe  people  examiners,  or  be  removed  or  displaced 

as  aforesaid,  then  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  master,  wardens, 
and  assistants,  to  choose  and  appoint 
any  other  person  or  persons,  properly 
qualified  to  be  an  examiner  or  exami¬ 
ners  as  aforesaid,  in  the  room  of  the 
person  or  persons  so  dying,  or  remov¬ 
ed,  or  displaced  as  aforesaid;  and  every 
person  or  persons  so  chosen  and  ap¬ 
pointed  shall  continue  in  office  for 
such  time,  and  no  longer,  as  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  in  whose  room  or  stead 
he  or  they  shall  be  so  chosen  and 
appointed  would  have  continued  in 
office. 

“  XIV.  And  to  prevent  any  person 
or  persons  from  practising  as  an  apo¬ 
thecary  without  being  properly  quali¬ 
fied  to  practise  as  such,  be  it  further 
enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  August  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  (ex¬ 
cept  persons  already  in  practice  as 
year  from  the  time  of  their  appoint-  such)  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  in 
ment  (except  in  case  of  death,  or  being  anypartof  England  or  Wales,  unless 
removed  or  displaced  by  the  said  mas-  he  or  they  shall  have  been  examined 
ter,  wardens,  and  assistants  as  afore-  by  the  said  Court  of  Examiners,  or 
said) :  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  the  major  part  of  them,  and  have  re- 
and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  ceived  a  certificate  of  his  or  their  being 
master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  to  duly  qualified  to  practise  as  such  from 
choose  and  appoint  any  such  person  or  the  said  Court  of  Examiners,  or  the 
persons  going  out  of  offiee  again  to  be  major  part  of  them  as  aforesaid,  who 
an  examiner  or  examiners  as  afore-  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
said,  if  they  the  said  master,  wardens,  examine  all  person  and  persons  apply- 
and  assistants  shall  deem  it  advisable  ing  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
so  to  do.  certaining  the  skill  and  abilities  of 

(t  XIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  such  person  or  persons  in  the  science 
That  in  case  any  person  or  persons  so  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  his  or 
to  be  chosen  and  appointed  shall  hap-  their  fitness  and  qualification  to  prac- 
pen  to  die  during  the  time  he  or  they  tise  as  an  apothecary;  and  the  said 


{  called  Quakers,  do  solemnly  affirm], 

‘  That  I  will  faithfully,  impartially, 

*  and  honestly,  according  to  the  best 
‘  of  my  skill  and  knowledge,  execute 
‘  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  mas- 

*  ter,  wardens,  and  Society  of  the  art 
‘  and  mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the 
‘  city  of  London,  as  an  Examiner,  in 

*  the  examination  of  every  person  who 

*  shall  come  before  me  to  be  examined 

*  as  to  his  fitness  or  qualification  to  act 

*  as  an  apothecary,  or  assistant  to  an 

*  apothecary,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
‘  that  without  favour,  affection,  preju- 
‘  dice,  or  malice. 

‘  So  help  me  GOD.’ 
Which  oath  or  affirmation  the  said 
master,  wardens,  or  court  of  assistants, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  administer. 

“  XII.  And  be  it  further  enacted, 
That  all  persons  so  to  be  chosen  and 
appointed  examiners  as  aforesaid  shall 
continue  in  office  for  the  space  of  one 
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Court  of  Examiners,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  are  hereby  empowered 
either  to  reject  such  person  or  persons, 
or  to  grant  a  certificate  of  such  exa¬ 
mination,  and  of  his  or  their  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  as 
aforesaid :  Provided  always,  that  no 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  such  exa¬ 
mination  until  he  shall  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

“  XV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it 
enacted,  That  no  person  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  any  such  examination  for  a 
certificate  to  practise  as  an  apothecary, 
unless  he  shall  have  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years  to 
an  apothecary,  and  unless  he  shall  pro¬ 
duce  testimonials  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  said  Court  of  Examiners,  of  a 
sufficient  medical  education,  and  of  a 
good  moral  conduct. 

“  XVI.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  every  person  intending  to  qualify 
himself  under  the  regulations  of  this 
Act  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  in  any 
part  of  England  or  Wales  shall  give 
notice  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  master, 
wardens,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries 
as  aforesaid,  of  his  intention  so  to  do, 
who  shall  notify  the  same  to  the  said 
master,  wardens,  and  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries  as  aforesaid;  and  the  person 
so  intending  to  qualify  himself  shall 
present  himself  at  the  meeting  held  by 
the  said  Court  of  Examiners  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  such  notice,  and  shall  undergo 
such  examination  by  the  said  Court  of 
Examiners  as  aforesaid,  or  at  some 
other  meeting,  as  shall  or  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  fixed  upon  by  the  said 
master,  wardens,  and  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  or  by  the  said  Court  of 


Examiners,  or  the  major  part  of  them 
as  aforesaid,  for  that  purpose. 

“XVII.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
August  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  person  or  persons  (except  the 
persons  then  acting  as  assistants  to 
any  apothecaries  as  aforesaid,  and  ex¬ 
cepting  persons  who  have  actually 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years 
to  an  apothecary)  to  act  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  to  any  apothecary,  in  compounding 
or  dispensing  medicines,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  an  examination  by  the  said 
Court  of  Examiners,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  or  by  five  apothecaries  so  to 
be  appointed  as  hereinafter  is  men¬ 
tioned,  and  obtaining  a  certificate  of 
his  or  their  qualification  to  act  as  such 
assistant  from  the  said  Court  of  Exa¬ 
miners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  or 
from  the  said  five  apothecaries,  who 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
to  examine  all  persons  applying  to 
them  for  that  purpose,  and  to  grant  a 
certificate  of  such  fitness  and  qualifi¬ 
cation. 

“  XVIII.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the 
said  master  and  wardens  for  the  time 
being,  or  to  and  for  the  said  Court  of 
Examiners,  by  writing  under  their 
hands,  from  time  to  time  to  appoint 
five  apothecaries  in  any  county 
or  counties  respectively  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  except  within  the 
said  city  of  London,  the  liberties  or 
suburbs  thereof,  or  within  thirty  miles 
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of  the  same,  to  act  for  such  county  or 
counties,  or  any  other  county  or 
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counties  near  or  adjoining,  and  to  re¬ 
move  or  displace  them  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  the  said  master  and  war¬ 
dens,  or  the  said  Court  of  Examiners, 
shall  deem  advisable;  and  such  five 
apothecaries  so  to  be  appointed  re¬ 
spectively  as  aforesaid,  at  any  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  by  them  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority,  and  are  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered,  to  examine  all  assist¬ 
ants  to  apothecaries  throughout  the 
county  or  counties  in  regard  of  which 
such  apothecaries  shall  have  been  so 
appointed  as  aforesaid,  and  to  grant  or 
refuse  such  certificates  to  every  such 
assistant  to  apothecaries  as  hereinbe¬ 
fore  is  authorized  in  that  behalf;  and 
a  meeting  of  the  said  apothecaries,  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall  be  held 
monthly  in  the  county  town  of  some 
one  of  the  counties  for  which  they 
shall  have  been  appointed  to  act  as 
aforesaid;  and  that  no  Act  of  such 
apothecaries  shall  be  or  be  deemed  to 
be  good  or  valid,  unless  the  same  be 
done  at  some  such  meeting ;  and  that 
all  the  powers  and  authorities  by  this 
Act  granted  to  or  vested  in  such  five 
apothecaries  shall  and  may  from  time 
to  time  be  exercised  by  the  major  part 
of  them  who  shall  attend  at  any  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  holden  as  above  directed, 
the  number  of  such  apothecaries  pre¬ 
sent  at  any  such  meeting  not  being 
less  than  three  ;  and  all  the  orders, 
directions,  and  certificates  of  the  major 
part  of  such  apothecaries  present  at 
any  such  meeting  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  the  same  were 
made,  done,  or  signed  by  all  the  said 
five  apothecaries  for  the  time  being; 
and  at  every  such  meeting  of  the  said 


apothecaries  a  chairman  shall  and  may 
be  appointed,  and  when  and  so  often 
as  it  shall  so  happen  that  there  shall 
be  an  equal  number  of  votes  upon  any 
one  question  (including  the  vote  of  the 
said  chairman),  then  and  in  such  case 
it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  said  chairman  to  give  the  casting 
or  decisive  vote. 

'  «  XIX.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 

That  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  ten  shil¬ 
lings  shall  be  paid  to  the  said  master, 
wardens,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
for  every  such  certificate  as  aforesaid, 
on  obtaining  the  same,  by  every  per¬ 
son  intending  to  practise  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary  within  the  city  of  London,  the 
liberties  or  suburbs  thereof,  or  within 
ten  miles  of  the  same  city;  and  the 
sum  of  six  pounds  six  shillings  by 
every  person  intending  to  practise  as 
an  apothecary  in  any  other  part  of 
England  or  Wales  (except  the  said 
city  of  London,  the  liberties  or  sub¬ 
urbs  thereof,  or  within  ten  miles  of 
the  said  city) ;  and  no  person  having 
obtained  a  certificate  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary  in  any  other  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  Wales  (except  the  said  city  of 
London,  the  liberties  or  suburbs  there¬ 
of,  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  said 
city  as  aforesaid),  shall  be  entitled  to 
practise  within  the  said  city  of  London, 
the  liberties  or  suburbs  thereof,  or 
within  ten  miles  of  the  said  city,  un¬ 
less  and  until  he  shall  have  paid  to 
the  said  master,  wardens,  and  Society, 
the  further  sum  of  four  pounds  four 
shillings,  iu  addition  to  the  said  sum 
of  six  pounds  six  shillings  so  paid  by 
him  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  have  had 
indorsed  on  his  said  certificate,  a  re¬ 
ceipt  from  the  said  master,  wardens, 
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and  Society  for  such  additional  sum  of 
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four  pounds,  four  shillings;  and  the 
sum  of  two  pounds  two  shillings  by 
every  assistant ;  and  the  several  sums 
of  money  arising  from  the  granting  of 
suint  certificates  shall  be  applied  in 
manner  hereinafter  directed. 

“  XX.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  if  any  person  (except  such  as  are 
then  actually  practising  as  such)  shall, 
after  the  said  first  day  of  August  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen, 
act  or  practise  as  an  apothecary  in  any 
part  of  England  or  Wales,  without 
having  obtained  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  every  person  so  offending 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  and  if 
any  person  (except  such  as  are  then 
acting  as  such,  and  excepting  persons 
who  have  actually  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  as  aforesaid)  shall,  after  the 
said  first  day  of  August  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  act  as  an 
assistant  to  any  apothecary,  to  com¬ 
pound  and  dispense  medicines,  with¬ 
out  having  obtained  such  certificate  as 
aforesaid,  every  person  so  offending 
shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and 
pay  the  sum  of  five  pounds. 

“  XXI.  And  be.it  further  enacted, 
That  no  apothecary  shall  be  allowed 
to  recover  any  charges  claimed  by  him 
in  any  court  of  law,  unless  such  apo¬ 
thecary  shall  prove  on  the  trial  that 
he  was  in  practice  as  an  apothecary 
prior  to  or  on  the  said  first  day  of 
August  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifteen,  or  that  he  has  obtained  a 
certificate  to  practise  as  an  apothecary 
from  the  said  master,  wardens,  and 
Society  of  Apothecaries  as  aforesaid. 

“  XXII.  Provided  always,  and  be 


it  further  enacted,  That  if  the  said 
Court  of  Examiners,  or  the  major  part 
of  them,  having  examined  any  person 
or  persons  applying  to  qualify  himself 
or  themselves  to  practise  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  or  if  they,  or  the  said  five  apo¬ 
thecaries  so  to  be  appointed  for  any 
county  or  counties  as  aforesaid,  hav¬ 
ing  examined  any  person  or  persons 
applying  to  qualify  himself  or  them¬ 
selves  to  practise  as  an  assistant  to  an 
apothecary,  in  compounding  and  dis¬ 
pensing  medicines,  shall  see  cause  to 
refuse  such  certificate  as  aforesaid  to 
any  such  person  or  persons  so  applying 
to  qualify  himself  or  themselves  as  an 
apothecary  or  assistant  as  aforesaid; 
yet  it  3hall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such 
person  or  persons  who  shall  be  so  re¬ 
fused,  to  apply  at  any  future  time  to 
be  again  examined,  so  that  such  se¬ 
cond  application  by  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  applying  to  qualify  himself  or 
themselves  as  an  apothecary  be  not 
within  six  months  of  such  first  exami¬ 
nation,  and  so  that  such  second  appli¬ 
cation  by  any  person  or  persons  apply- 
ing  to  qualify  himself  or  themselves  as 
an  assistant  be  not  within  three 
months  of  such  first  examination  ;  and 
if  on  such  re-examination  he  or  they 
shall  appear  to  the  persons  examining 
to  be  then  properly  qualified,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Court  of 
Examiners,  or  to  and  for  the  said  five 
apothecaries  in  any  county  or  coun¬ 
ties  as  aforesaid,  to  grant  such  person 
or  persons  so  applying  such  certificate 
as  aforesaid. 

“  XXIII.  Provided  always,  and  be 
it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  mas¬ 
ter,  wardens,  and  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries,  do  make  annually,  and  cause 
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to  be  printed,  an  exact  list  of  all  and 
every  person  who  shall  in  that  year 
have  obtained  a  certificate  to  practise 
as  an  apothecary,  with  their  respective 
residences  attached  to  their  respective 
names. 

u  XXIV.  And  be  it  further  enact¬ 
ed,  That  all  and  every  sum  or  sums  of 
money  which  shall  be  received  or  arise 
from  the  granting’  of  the  certificates  of 
examination  hereinbefore  required, 
shall  belong  to  and  be  appropriated 
and  disposed  of  by  the  said  master, 
wardens,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries 
as  aforesaid,  in  such  manner  as  they 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and 
deem  most  expedient. 

*(  XXV.  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  all  sum  and  sums  of  money  aris¬ 
ing  from  conviction  and  recovery  of 
penalties  for  offences  committed 
against  the  authorities  and  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  applied  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  manner  following;  (viz.) 
One  half  thereof  to  the  informer  or 
informers,  and  one  half  thereof  to  the 
said  master,  wardens,  and  Society  of 
Apothecaries  as  aforesaid,  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  anil  disposed  of  by  them  in 
such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  most 
expedient. 

“  XXVI.  And  be  it  further  enact¬ 
ed,  That  all  penalties  and  forfeitures 
by  virtue  of  this  Act  imposed  (the 
manner  of  levying  and  recovering 
whereof  is  not  otherwise  hereby  parti¬ 
cularly  directed)  shall,  if  such  penal¬ 
ties  and  forfeitures  shall  exceed  the 
sum  of  five  pounds,  be  recovered  by 
action  or  suit  at  law,  in  the  name  of 
the  master,  wardens,  and  Society  of 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Apothecaries  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  any  of  His 


Majesty’s  courts  of  record  in  England 
or  Wales,  wherein  no  essoign,  protec¬ 
tion,  or  wager  at  law,  or  more  than 
one  imparlance,  shall  be  allowed  ;  and 
if  such  penalty  or  forfeiture  shall 
amount  to  less  than  the  sum  o(  xVe 
pounds,  then  the  same  shall  be  levied 
and  recovered  by  distress  and  sale  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  offender, 
by  warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of 
any  justice  of  the  peace  acting  for  any 
county,  city,  town,  or  place  where  the 
offence  shall  be  committed  (which 
warrant  such  justice  is  hereby  empow¬ 
ered  and  required  to  grant  upon  the 
confession  of  the  party,  or  upon  the 
evidence  of  any  credible  witness  upon 
oath,  and  which  oath  such  justice  is 
hereby  empowered  to  administer);  and 
the  overplus  (if  any)  of  the  money 
arising  by  such  distress  and  sale  shall 
be  returned  upon  demand  to  the 
owner  of  such  goods  and  chattels, 
after  deducting  the  costs  and  charges 
of  making,  keeping,  and  selling  the 
distress  ;  and  in  case  sufficient  distress 
shall  not  be  found,  or  such  forfeitures 
and  penalties  shall  not  be  paid  forth¬ 
with,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  re¬ 
quired,  by  warrant  under  his  hand 
and  seal,  to  cause  the  offender  to  be 
committed  to  the  common  gaol  for  the 
county,  city,  town,  or  place,  where 
the  offence  shall  be  committed,  there 
to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprize, 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  calen¬ 
dar  month,  unless  such  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  and  costs,  shall  be  sooner 
fully  paid  and  satisfied. 

“  XXVII.  And  be  it  further  enact¬ 
ed,  That  where  any  distress  shall  be 
made  for  any  sum  of  money  to  be  le- 
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vied  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  the  distress 
itself  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful, 
nor  the  party  or  parties  making  the 
same  be  deemed  a  trespasser  or  tres¬ 
passers,  on  account  of  any  defect  or 
want  of  form  in  the  notice  or  informa¬ 
tion,  summons,  conviction,  warrant, 
or  distress,  or  other  proceeding  relat- 
ingthereto;  nor  shall  the  party  or 
parties  distraining  be  deemed  a  tres¬ 
passer  or  trespassers  ab  initio,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  irregularity  which  shall 
be  afterwards  done  by  the  party  or 
parties  so  distraining;  but  the  person 
or  persons  aggrieved  by  such  irregu¬ 
larity  may  recover  full  satisfaction  for 
the  special  damage  in  an  action  upon 
the  case. 

“  XXVIII.  Provided  always,  and  be 
it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in 
this  Act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be 
coustrued  to  extend,  to  prejudice,  or 
in  any  way  to  affect  the  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  chemist  and  druggist,  in  the 
buying,  preparing,  compounding,  dis¬ 
pensing,  and  vending  drugs,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  medicinable  compounds, 
wholesale  and  retail;  but  all  persons 
using  or  exercising  the  said  trade  or 
business,  or  who  shall  or  may  here¬ 
after  use  or  exercise  the  same,  shall 
and  may  use,  exercise,  and  carry  on 
the  same  trade  or  business  in  such 
manner,  and  as  fully  and  amply  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  the  same  trade 
or  business  was  used,  exercised,  or 
carried  on  by  chemists  and  druggists 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act. 

“XXIX.  Provided  always,  and  belt 
further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  con¬ 
strued  to  extend  to  lessen,  preju¬ 
dice,  or  defeat,  or  in  anywise  to  inter¬ 


fere  with  any  of  the  rights,  authori¬ 
ties,  privileges,  and  immunities  here¬ 
tofore  vested  in  and  exercised  and 
enjoyed  by  either  of  the  two  Universi¬ 
ties  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  or  the  said  Society 
of  Apothecaries  respectively,  other 
than  and  except  such  as  shall  or  may 
have  been  altered,  varied,  or  amended 
in  and  by  this  Act,  or  of  any  person 
or  persons  practising  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary  previously  to  the  first  day  of  Au¬ 
gust  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen ;  but  the  said  Universities, 
Royal  Colleges,  and  the  said  Society, 
and  all  such  persons  or  person,  shall 
have,  use,  exercise,  and  enjoy  .all  such 
rights,  authorities,  privileges,  and  im¬ 
munities,  save  and  except  as  aforesaid, 
in  as  full,  ample,  and  beneficial  a 
manner,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  they  might  have  done  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  in  case  the 
same  had  never  been  passed. 

“  XXX.  Provided  always,  and  be  it 
further  enacted.  That  no  action  or 
suit  shall  be  brought  or  prosecuted 
against  any  person  or  persons,  body 
or  bodies  politic,  corporate,  or  colle¬ 
giate,  for  any  thing  done  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  after  six  calendar  months 
next  after  the  fact  committed;  or  in 
case  there  shall  be  a  continuation  of 
damages,  then  after  six  calendar  months 
next  after  the  doing  or  committing 
such  damage  shall  have  ceased,  and 
not  afterwards  ;  and  every  such  action 
or  suit  shall  be  laid  and  brought  in 
the  county  where  the  matter  in  dispute 
shall  arise,  and  not  elsewhere;  and  the 
defendant  and  defendants  in  every 
such  action  or  suit  shall  or  may,  at 
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his,  her,,  or  their  election,  plead  speci¬ 
ally  the  general  issue,  and  give  this 
Act  and  the  special  matter  in  evidence 
at  any  trial  to  be  had  thereupon,  and 
that  the  same  was  done  in  pursuance 
and  by  the  authority  of  this  Act  j  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  have  been  so  done, 
or  if  any  such  action  or  suit  shall  have 
been  brought  before  twenty-one  days 
notice  shall  have  been  given,  or  suffi¬ 
cient  satisfaction  made  or  tendexed  as 
aforesaid,  or  shall  be  brought  in  any 
other  county  or  place  than  as  afore¬ 
said,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the 
jury  shall  find  for  the  defendant  or 
defendants  j  and  upon  such  verdict,  or 
if  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiff's  shall  be¬ 
come  nonsuit,  or  suffer  a  discontinu¬ 


ance  of  his,  her,  or  their  action  or 
suit,  after  the  defendant  or  defend¬ 
ants  shall  have  appeared,  or  if  a  ver¬ 
dict  shall  pass  against  the  plaintiff  or 
plaintiffs,  or  if  upon  demurrer  or 
otherwise  judgment  shall  be  given 
against  the  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  then 
the  defendant  or  defendants  shall  have 
double  cost3,  and  Shall  have  such  re¬ 
medy  for  recovering  the  same  as  any 
defendant  hath  for  recovering  costs  of 
suit  in  any  other  cases  by  law. 

“  XXXI.  And  be  it  further  enact¬ 
ed,  That  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  a  public  Act,  and  shall  be 
judicially  taken  notice  of  a9  such  by 
all  judges,  justices,  and  others,  with¬ 
out  being  specially  pleaded/’ 


Thus  ended  this  most  arduous  and  most  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  struggle.  It  was  a  most  arduous  one; 
as  may  be  collected  from  the  above  very  much 
abridged  detail  of  the  labours  of  the  Association; 
but  that  the  exertions  of  the  Association,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  its  chairman,  may  be  seen  in  the  true 
light,  the  following  quotations  are  made  from  a 
pamphlet  published  iu  1817  by  Dr.  Burrows,  the 
indefatigable  chairman,  without  whom  the  Associ¬ 
ation  would  have  done  nothing*. 


*  Dr.  Burrows  published  this  pamphlet  to  explain  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  his  retiring  from  the  office  of  Examiner,  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries.  It  is  entitled, 
“  A  Statement  of  Circumstances  connected  with  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Act,  and  its  Administration,  &c.  1817.”  It  is  too  plain, 
from  this  pamphlet,  that  the  same  want  of  enlarged  views  which 
caused  the  Act  to  be  so  defective,  prevented  its  provisions  from 
being  enforced  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  But  as  it  would  be  considered  invidious  to  enter  into 
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“ But  the, business  of  the  committee 
was  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
correspondence.  The  Association 
embraced  full  three  thousand  practi¬ 
tioners,  a  part  of  whom  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  district  committees,  and 
embodied  their  observations  into  reso¬ 
lutions;  and  these  were  transmitted 
either  through  their  chairman  or  se¬ 
cretary,  to  me.  Besides  these,  about 
fifteen  hundred  individuals  separately 
addressed  me;  every  one  of  whom  I 
also  answered.  The  correspondence 
with  the  public  bodies,  the  reports  of 
the  committee,  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings,  the  sketches  of  the  clauses 
of  the  various  bills,  attendance  on 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  interviews 
with  the  members  and  counsel,  and 
the  arranging  and  directing  to  the 
committees  throughout  the  kingdom 
above  forty  thousand  circulars,  receipt 
of  subscriptions,  and  the  disburse¬ 
ments,  all  fell  to  my  lot  to  manage. 

“  This  is  stated,  not  by  way  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  value  of  my  services,  by 
an  pstentatious  display  of  the  extent 
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of  them;  for,  had  that  been  my  object, 

I  might,  at  any  time,  have  found  the 
means  of  obtru ding  them ;  but  they 
are  detailed  to  show,  that,  having  per¬ 
formed  all  these  functions  for  several 
years,  I  consequently  had  become  the 
depository  of  the  grievances,  the  com¬ 
plaints,  and  the  wishes  expressed  by 
the  practitioners  at  large;  and  that  I 
had  also  necessarily  become  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  all  the  parties 
soliciting,  supporting,  advising,  or  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  proposed  legislative  mea¬ 
sures.  Hence,  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Act  were  perfectly  fami¬ 
liar.  Thus  informed,  I  might  pre¬ 
sume  upon  my  own  opinion;  and  I 
firmly  acted  upon  it.  The  conscious¬ 
ness  of  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
subject  ever  afterwards,  when  the  Act 
had  passed,  and  became  a  law,  deter¬ 
mined  my  conduct.  Hence,  too,  I 
ventured  to  conclude  on  the  mode,  by 
which  its  administration  would  be 
rendered  either  beneficial  or  nugatory; 
and,  upon  this  conviction,  was  founded 
the  whole  of  my  subsequent  actions.’* 


this  subject,  important  as  it  is,  a  passing  remark  will  only  be 
here  made.  Many  laws  act  powerfully  though  silently  as  means 
of  prevention,  although  no  case  occurs  which  calls  for  their  in¬ 
terference.  The  penal  acts  against  the  Dissenters  form  an  in¬ 
stance  of  this.  They  seem  to  be  a  dead  letter;  because,  for 
very  many  years  at  least,  they  have  not  been  called  into  opera¬ 
tion  :  but  their  existence  has  prevented  such  acts  of  individuals 
occurring,  as  they  render  illegal.  So,  although  no  conviction 
under  the  Apothecaries’  Act  may  have  yet  taken  place  of  any 
person  above  the  rank  of  the  most  ignorant  bone-setter,  and  al¬ 
though  the  examinations  of  students  may  want  the  infusion  of  a 
little  true  enthusiasm  for  the  science  of  medicine,  the  fear  of 
prosecution  will  prevent  men  from  engaging  in  practice  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  its  provisions,  and  the  terror  of  an  impending  exami- 
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That  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  Apothecaries’  Act  as  it  is  with  the 
Bill  as  first  projected  by  the  Association.  Shorn 
indeed  is  the  latter  of  its  fair  proportions!  The 
practice  of  medicine  is  doubtless  now  placed  under 
certain,  but  very  inadequate  restrictions;  but  whilst 
that  of  surgery  and  of  midwifery  is  still  open  to 
every  unprincipled  pretender,  the  druggists  are 
neither  prevented  from  making  up  physicians’  pre¬ 
scriptions,  nor  even  from  practising  medicine  ;  nc 
provision  is  made  for  securing  a  supply  of  qualified 
assistance;  and  lastly,  while  the  public  are  thus 
denied  so  many  and  such  great  advantages,  not 
only  is  the  general  practitioner  not  relieved  from 
his  burdens,  but  he  is  subjected  to  new  and  vexa¬ 
tious  restrictions. 

To  remove  a  part  of  the  deficiencies  of  this  Act, 
the  College  of  Surgeons  moved  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1816  and  1817  for  an  extension  of  their 
charter,  so  as  to  place  the  whole  country  under 
the  operation  of  their  regulations ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  sixth  report  will  show  that  the  Association  felt 
obliged  to  oppose  the  Bill.  They  did  this  princi¬ 
pally  on  two  grounds  :  first,  because  it  did  not  in¬ 
clude  midwifery;  and  secondly,  because  by  not 
diminishing  the  fee  required  from  students  on 
passing  their  examination,  and  by  continuing  the 
yearly  contribution  paid  by  the  members  of  the 
College,  it  subjected  students  to  pecuniary  charges 

nation  will  sufficiently  stimulate  young  men  to  qualify  them¬ 
selves  properly  for  entering  on  the  arduous  profession  of  medi¬ 
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which  many  of  them  would  be  unable  to  meet; 
these  charges  having  been  theretofore  optional,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  passing  an  examination  before  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons  was  a  voluntary  act.  In  fact, 
the  Bill  was  too  glaringly  calculated  to  benefit  the 
College,  rather  than  the  profession,  and  it  was 
therefore  thrown  out. 

On  April  24,  the  following  or  seventh  report 


was  published. 

“  This  committee  never  having 
ceased  its  attention  to  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  appointed,  begs  leave  to 
detail  its  proceedings,  since  the  last 
report  of  January  the  10th,  1815, 
which  was  published  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  medical  journals. 

“  It  is  sufficiently  known,  that  an 
Act,  solicited  by  the  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  passed  last  session,  (  for  the 
better  regulating  of  the  Practice  of 
Apothecaries  throughout  England  and 
Wales.’ 

“  During  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
many  of  the  amendments  to  which 
former  reports  of  this  committee  refer, 
were  introduced;  several  alterations 
were  also  made  in  it;  and  after  it  had 
passed  both  Houses,  owing  to  some 
amendments  introduced  by  the  Peers, 
it  was  rejected  by  the  Commons;  and 
a  new  Bill,  pro  forma ,  was  obliged 
to  be  brought  in,  and  again  be  carried 
through  Parliament.  This  unusual 
circumstance  produced  so  much  delay, 
that  there  was  scarcely  time  to  pass 
the  second  Bill  through  the  regular 
stages  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

“  Early  in  June,  this  committee  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  a  Bill  ‘  for  enlarging 
the  Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of 
•  Surgeons,  &c.’ 

“  The  committee  approved  of  the 
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principle  of  this  Bill  generally;  but 
objected  to  it :  1.  That  it  empowered 
the  College  to  demand  whatever  sum 
it  pleased  for  a  diploma  :  <2.  That  it 
continued  the  annual  contribution  le¬ 
vied  on  members  of  the  College  re¬ 
siding  within  seven  miles  of  London: 
and,  3.  That  it  contained  no  provisions 
for  the  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
midwifery. 

“  The  committee  therefore  petition¬ 
ed  against  the  Bill ;  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  the  College  was  not 
to  exact  any  larger  sum  or  sums  that! 
paid  at  present  for  diplomas,  or  as 
contributions;  and  that  some  provi¬ 
sions  concerning  midwifery  were  in- 
troduced.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  that  a  board  of  examiners  in 
midwifery  should  be  appointed  by  the 
College.  But  this  was  positively  and 
successfully  resisted.  Finally,  a  pro¬ 
vision  was  inserted,  that  no  male  per¬ 
son  should,  in  future ,  be  allowed  to 
commence  practising  midwifery,  for 
lucre  or  gain,  except  members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  (saving  the  rights 
of  the  College  of  Physicians).  To 
this,  as  a  compromise,  the  committee 
yielded  ;  upon  the  conviction,  that  if 
none  hereafter  were  suffered  to  enter 
into  this  practice  but  those  who  had 
received  a  medical  education,  and  had 
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been  examined  touching  their  know¬ 
ledge  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  there 
could  remain  no  doubt  that  the  public 
would  be  effectually  guarded  against 
the  intrusion  of  ignorant  pretenders; 
nor  was  it  likely  that  any  member  of 
the  College  would  exercise  the  art  of 
midwifery  without  previous  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  allow  any 
mention  of  female  midwives.  This 
Bill  meeting  some  obstruction  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  the  lateness  of 
the  session  preventing  its  being  obvi¬ 
ated,  it  was  withdrawn. 

“  It  has  been  introduced  into  Par¬ 
liament  in  the  present  session  ;  but 
again  meeting  with  objections,  the 
College  did  not  persist,  and  press  for 
a  division  upon  it. 

“  There  is  no  official  authority  for 
mentioning  it;  but  the  committee, 
from  private  information,  has  some 
reason  for  believing,  that  another  Bill 
will  be  arranged,  founded  upon  more 
enlarged  and  disinterested  views. 

“  This  committee  did  not  expect 
that  an  Act  so  novel  in  its  principles 
as  the  Apothecaries’,  would  be  free 
from  errors;  indeed  many  of  its  de¬ 
fects  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  de¬ 
bate  which  took  place  upon  it  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  Some  of  these  un¬ 
questionably  resulted  from  the  confu¬ 
sion  attendant  on  the  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances  with  which  the  Bill  was 
passed;  and  the  time  before  the  session 
would  close  did  not  admit  of  remedy¬ 
ing  them.  During  the  recess,  the 
committee  saw  with  extreme  pain, 
that  there  were  more  errors  in  the  Act 
than  were  at  first  observed;  and  that 
its  operation  was  in  some  parts  retro¬ 
spective,  and  consequently  unjust. 


“  As  the  Act  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  this  committee,  and  was 
solicited  by  the  Society  of  Apotheca¬ 
ries,  the  former  entertained  no  doubt 
that  the  latter  would  bring  in  a  Bill 
this  session,  to  amend  whatever  errors 
existed  in  it.  The  committee  waited 
the  meeting  of  Parliament;  and  find¬ 
ing  time  passing  on  without  any  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Society  for  the  purpose, 
conceived  it  an  indispensable  duty  to 
apply  to  that  body  for  an  explanation, 
of  its  intentions. 

“  The  following  resolutions  were 
therefore  passed  and  transmitted  to 
the  Society,  with  a  request  of  an  early 
answer. 

“  4  (COPY.) 

“  ‘  6 2,  Gower  Street , 
March  23,  1816. 

“  *  Gentlemen, 

«  <  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Committee  of  Apothecaries 
and  Surgeon-apothecaries  of  England 
and  Wales,  I  have  the  honour  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  19th 
inst.  to  which  the  committee  request 
an  early  answer. 

“  ‘  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  ‘  Gentlemen, 

“  ‘  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

“  ‘  G.  M.  Burrows. 

“  *  To  the  Master,  TV ar dens, 

and  Court  of  Assistants  of 

the  Society  of  Apotheca¬ 
ries.  ’ 

“  At  a  meeting  of  the  general 
committee,  held  on  March  19th  ul¬ 
timo,  it  was 

“  ‘  Resolved, 

“  ‘  That  as  the  provisions  (see  sec¬ 
tions  1 4  and  1 5)  of  the  Act  “  for  the 
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better  Regulation  of  the  Practice  of 
Apothecaries,”  have  a  retrospective 
effect,  in  consequence  of  certain  unex¬ 
pected  alterations  being  made  in  the 
Bill,  which  effect  was  not  contemplat¬ 
ed  by  the  framers  of  that  Bill,  and 
which  has  been  found  extremely  pre¬ 
judicial  to  the  interests  of  numerous 
medical  students  and  others; 

“  *  Resolved, 

“  ‘  Therefore,  that  a  respectful  ap¬ 
peal  be  made  to  the  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  to  apply  to  Parliament  du¬ 
ring  the  present  session,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  such  amendments  in 
the  Act  as  shall  obviate  its  retrospec¬ 
tive  operation.* 

“  To  which  this  communication 
was  returned: 

‘  Apothecaries'  Hall , 
9th  April  1816. 

“  ‘ Sir, 

“  *  1  am  directed  by  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  master,  wardens,  and 
court  of  assistants,  to  whom  your  let¬ 
ter  of  the  19th  of  March,  together 
with  two  resolutions  of  your  general 
committee,  were  referred,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  thereof;  and  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  the  same  will  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  committee. 

“  *  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble 
servant, 

u  ‘ J.  Backler,  Clerk. 
u  *  To  G.  M.  Burrows ,  Esq.' 

“  This  proving  very  unsatisfactory, 
the  chairman  was  requested  to  apply 
for  a  definite  answer;  when  he  again 
wrote ; 


“  *  62,  Gower  Street , 
April  1 7  th,  1816. 

u  ‘  Gentlemen, 

“  *  At  a  meeting  held  this  evening 
of  the  general  committee  of  apotheca¬ 
ries  and  surgeon-apothecaries  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  I  was  requested  to 
communicate  to  you,  that  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  this  day  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  then  receiving  and 
taking  into  consideration  an  answer 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  of 
the  1 9th  ult.  and  which  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  transmitting. 

“  ‘  And  I  am  further  instructed  to 
request  that  the  said  answer  be  a  de¬ 
finite  one  to  the  subject  of  those  reso¬ 
lutions. 

.**  *  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

**  ‘  Gentlemen, 

“  ‘  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
“  f  G.  M.  Burrows, 
“  ‘  Chairman. 

Xi  ‘  To  the  Master,  Wardens, 
and  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries' 

s  0 

(t  0°  the  19th  the  following  was 
received : 

“  *  Apothecaries'  Hall, 

1 9  th  April  1816. 

“  ‘  Sir, 

“  *  I  am  directed  by  the  Bill  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  court  of  assistants  to 
transmit  to  you  a  copy  of  their  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  16th  instant.  % 

“  *  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble 
servant, 

“  J.  Backler, 

“  ‘  Clerk  to  the  Society. 

“  *  To  Dr.  G.  Burrows' 
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“  4  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bill  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  court  of  as¬ 
sistants  held  at  Apothecaries’  Hall, 
on  Tuesday,  the  l6tli  of  April  1816; 

“  ‘  The  committee,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  court  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Burrows, 
with  the  resolution  of  the  general 
committee  of  apothecaries  and  sur¬ 
geon-apothecaries  of  England  and 
Wales,  calling  upon  them  to  appty  to 
Parliament  for  an  amended  Act, 

(t  *  Resolved, 

“  ‘That  it  does  not  appear  to  this 
committee  that  any  such  practical  in¬ 
convenience  has  arisen  from  the  al¬ 
leged  defects  of  the  Act  of  last  ses¬ 
sion  as  to  induce  this  committee  to  re¬ 
commend  to  the  court  of  assistants 
any  immediate  application  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.’ 

“  As  it  was  well  ascertained  by 
your  committee,  that  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  was  fully  apprised  of  the 
practical  inconveniences  that  had  ari¬ 
sen  from  the  alleged  defects  in  the 
Act,  it  was  clear,  from  this  resolution, 
it  had  determined  not  to  apply  to  Par¬ 
liament,  this  session  at  least,  to  amend 
it. 

u  This  decision  the  committee  ex¬ 
ceedingly  laments.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  greatness  of  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained  by  several  classes  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  from  the  errors  in  the 
Act;  and  hence  its  inadequateness  for 
the  objects  intended  ;  and  sincerely 
deploring  the  consequences;  it  feels 
bound  to  adopt  every  means  in  its 
power  to  seek  that  redress  which  the 
extent  and  urgency  of  the  evil  de¬ 
mand.  But  previously  to  any  other 
steps  being  taken,  this  committee  re¬ 


quires  more  specific  information  than 
it  yet  possesses,  of  the  injuries  and 

inconveniences  experienced  from  the 

« 

operation  of  the  Act. 

“  Much  information  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  various  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  subject  of  the  Act,  but 
not  in  that  capacity,  but  as  private  in¬ 
dividuals.  None  of  the  district  com¬ 
mittees  have  communicated  with  the 
general  committee  since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  sixth  report  of  January 
1815;  nor  have  any  individuals  ad¬ 
dressed  it. 

“  This  committee  is  consequently 
without  official  data  on  which  to  found 
any  further  proceedings,  that  may  lead 
to  the  attainment  of  that  object  which 
it  avowedly  professes  - — the  amendment 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Act. 

“  The  resolution  annexed,  which 
has  been  advertised  very  generally,  it 
is  hoped  will  procure  the  necessary 
documents,  and  evince  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  that  this  committee  is  ever  alive 
to  the  interests  of  its  constituents,  and 
will  never  abandon  a  trust  so  honour¬ 
ably  bestowed,  and  with  so  much  con¬ 
fidence  continued. 

“  G.  M.  Burrows,  Chairman. 

“  ‘  To  Apothecaries ,  Surgeon-apothe¬ 
caries,  Students ,  8fc. 

“  ‘  The  general  committee  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-Apo¬ 
thecaries  of  England  and  Wales  hav¬ 
ing  seen,  with  much  regret,  that  the 
Apothecaries*  Act  has  a  retrospective 
operation  upon  all  students  and  pupils 
who  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship 
of,  or  were  not  bound  for,  five  years 
prior  to  the  1st  of  August  last;  and 
likewise  upon  all  army  and  navy  sur- 
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gcons;  and  that  many  of  the  clauses 
are  defective  and  inefficient — have 
“  ‘  Resolved, 

“  « That  all  persons  whose  interests 
are  affected  by  the  said  Act  he  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  (post  paid) 
their  cause  of  complaint  to  the  secre¬ 


tary  of  this  committee,  on  or  before 
the  1 1th  of  May  next. 

“  ‘  (Signed)  W.  T.  Ward,  Sec. 
“  ‘  Hollis  Street ,  Cavendish  Square. 

<c  <  Committee  Roomy 
April  24M,  1816.’  ” 


On  August  15,  1817,  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  took  place,  and  the  following  or  eighth 
report  was  read. 


“  Circumstances  having  rendered  it 
expedient  to  convene  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  Association, 
its  committee  begs  leave  to  detail  the 
events  which  have  occurred  since  the 
publication  of  their  last  report,  dated 
24th  of  April  1816. 

“  By  a  reference  to  that  document, 
it  will  be  seen  what  steps  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  taken  to  procure  such  alter¬ 
ations  as  appeared  advisable  in  the 
Bill  intended  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
during  that  session;  and  also  an 
amendment  of  the  Apothecaries’  Act. 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  did 
not,  however,  then  introduce  any  Bill. 
But  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Apothecaries,  notwithstanding 
the  declaration  of  its  Bill  committee, 
1  that  such  practical  inconvenience  had 
not  arisen  from  the  alleged  defects  of 
the  Act,  as  to  induce  it  to  recommend 
to  the  court  of  assistants  any  imme¬ 
diate  application  to  Parliament,*  did 
immediately  afterwards  intimate,  that 
as  the  Secretary  at  War,  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  was  about  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act,  as  far  as  it  affected 
army  and  navy  medical  officers,  the 
court  meant  to  embrace  an  obliging 
offer  of  his  Lordship  of  making  such 
other  alterations  in  the  Act  as  would 


correct  its  defects,  Sic.;  and  Dr.  Bur¬ 
rows  and  Mr.  Field  met  the  Bill  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Hall,  to  discuss  the 
points  which  were  stated  as  requiring 
amendment.  This  intention  of  the 
Society  was  made  known  to  your 
committee;  and  some  resolutions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  subject  were  passed  on 
the  15th  of  May.  But  the  session 
closed;  and  the  amending  Bill  was 
not  brought  forward,  neither  by  Lord 
Palmerston  nor  by  the  Society. 

“  In  January  last  the  chairman  re¬ 
ceived  a  copy  of  a  new  Bill  which  the 
College  of  Surgeons  had  arranged. 
This  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
on  the  21st  of  that  month.  The 
committee  approved  this  Bill,  as  far  as 
it  related  to  the  practice  of  surgery; 
but  reiterated  its  objection  to  the 
amount  of  the  fees  for  diplomas,  as 
being  too  large;  considering  that  by 
the  Act  every  person,  henceforward 
practising  surgery,  would  be  compelled 
to  apply  for  a  diploma ;  whereas,  under 
present  circumstances,  his  coming  be¬ 
fore  the  College  is  entirely  optional. 
A  request  was  consequently  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  College,  that  it  would  re¬ 
consider  the  subject  of  fees;  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  copy  of  the  following 
resolution,  viz.  ‘  That  this  committee 
anxiously  hope  that  the  Royal  College 
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of  Surgeons  will  not  neglect  the  op¬ 
portunities  allowed  by  the  intended 
Bill  of  examining  into  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  candidates  in  the  knowledge  of 
midwifery/ 

“  This  Bill  was  expected  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  early  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament}  but  that  has  also  passed 
without  any  application  being  made. 

“  Five  years  have  elapsed  since 
your  committee  was  appointed}  du¬ 
ring  which,  it  has  been  reduced  by  the 
death  of  many  valuable  members,  by 
secessions  and  other  causes,  from 
forty-five  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
effective  persons} — a  number,  by  far 
too  few  to  perform  the  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Association,  or  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  due  representation  of  the  great 
body  of  general  practitioners. 

The  intended  resignation  of  the 
chairman,  Dr.  Burrows,  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  your  committee  has  most 
sincerely  to  lament}  for  in  him,  from 
the  length  of  time  he  has  so  honour¬ 
ably  and  zealously  laboured  in  that 
very  ostensible  and  important  situa¬ 
tion,  all  the  most  material  details  of 
the  business  have  centred.  His  re¬ 
tirement  imposes  the  obligation  of  ap¬ 
pointing  a  successor.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice  to  Dr.  Burrows,  if  the 
committee  withheld  from  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  fact,  that  so  long  ago  as 
May  1816,  he  expressed,  and  for  very 
sufficient  reasons,  his  determination 
to  retire  from  the  chair ;  but  under 
the  impression  that  the  duties  of  the 
committee  would  most  likely  be  termi¬ 
nated  with  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  he  acceded  to  the  general  wish 


of  the  committee,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  to  extend  his  valuable  services 
till  that  period.  And  although  no 
application  has  been  preferred  to  Par¬ 
liament  either  by  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  or  by  the  Society  of  Apotheca¬ 
ries,  his  anxiety  and  exertions  have 
been  unremitting  to  promote,  as  far 
as  was  in  his  power,  the  introduction 
of  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  surgery, 
and  the  administration  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Act  agreeably  both  to  its  letter 
and  spirit. 

“  By  the  subjoined  statement  of 
the  funds  of  the  Association,  the  com¬ 
mittee  confidently  trust  it  will  appear, 
that  a  just  regard  has  been  paid  to  so 
important  a  resource;  and  although  it 
may  be  deemed 'right  to  appropriate 
a  portion  of  it  for  especial  purposes  at 
this  meeting,  yet  it  should  ever  be  re¬ 
spected  and  preserved  as  a  means  ap¬ 
plicable  (wrhen  real  occasion  exists) 
to  the  support  of  the  interests  of  the 
general  practitioner  in  medicine.  Nor 
can  the  committee  forbear  expressing 
a  hope,  that  the  subscription  book  will 
still  continue  open,  in  order  that  the 
fund  may  be  adequate  to  all  possible 
exigencies. 

“  The  remaining  members  of  your 
committee  have  thought  it  a  duty  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  them  to  convene  this 
general  meeting  of  the  Association} 
that  they  may  render  to  it  an  account 
of  their  proceedings :  and  with  the 
utmost  respect,  they  here  surrender 
the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to 
them,  and  which  they  have  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  execute  faithfully  and  usefully.” 


The  Association  now  entered  on  a  new  era.  Its 
first  object  had  been,  in  some  degree,  gained;  at 
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least  it  was  evident  that  no  further  legislative 

enactment  was  likely  to  be  obtained  for  a  consider- 

*  . 

able  time.  Still  it  was  determined  that  the  acting 
committee  should  sit  in  a  somewhat  altered  form; 
and  that,  whilst  its  present  business  should  be  to 
watch  over  the  operation  and  administration  of 
the  Apothecaries’  Act,  it  should  continue  to  “  use 
its  utmost  exertions  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  those  branches  of  the  medical  profession  exer¬ 
cised  by  general  practitioners,  and  to  protect  their 
interests.”  It  was,  moreover,  determined,  that  an 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  should 
take  place  henceforward. 

At  this  meeting  Dr.  Burrows  resigned  his  office 
of  chairman;  and  in  consequence  of  the  general 
feeling  of  the  very  great  exertions  which  he  had 
made  for  so  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation — exertions  by  which  his  health  and  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  materially  deranged,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted : 


“  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the 
most  sincere  thanks'  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  be  given  to  Dr.  Burrows  for  the 
indefatigable  zeal,  ability,  and  disin¬ 
terestedness,  with  which  he  has  filled 
the  chair,  since  the  formation  of  the 
Association  in  1812:  and  for  the 
manly  perseverance  with  which  he 
met  all  the  difficulties  that  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  passing  of  4  An  Act  for 
better  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apo¬ 


thecaries,’  Ac. ;  by  which  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  respectability  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  have  been  upheld,  and  the  public 
interest  most  importantly  served. 

te  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  a 
purse  of  five  hundred  guineas  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  Burrows,  the  late  chair¬ 
man,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered  to  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  the  profession,  and  to  the 
public.” 


i 

One  hundred  guineas  were  also  presented  to 
the  late  secretary,  Mr.  Ti Heard  Ward. 


i 
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The  reports  read  at  the  succeeding  annual 
general  meetings  will  almost  sufficiently  explain 
the  mode  in  which  the  committee  continued  their 
endeavours  to  forward  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ultimate  objects  of  the  Association. 

On  July  15,  1818,  the  following  or  ninth  report 
was  read. 


ct  Having  carefully  pursued  the  ob' 
jects  to  which  the  endeavours  of  this 
Association  have  been  constantly  di¬ 
rected,  the  committee  present  this  re¬ 
port  of  their  proceedings  with  the 
hope  that  they  shall  not  be  considered 
as  having  failed  in  performing  the  du¬ 
ties  of  the  important  trust  to  which 
they  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed. 

“  Although  they  have  not  to  report 
the  employment  of  any  particularly 
active'  measures,  they  are  happy  in 
having  it  in  their  power  to  state,  that 
they  have  vigilantly  sought  for,  and 
assiduously  availed  themselves  of, 
every  opportunity  to  obtain  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  might  most  effectually 
guard  the  public  health,  and  best  sup¬ 
port  the  respectability  of  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

“  Gratified  by  every  prospect  of 
preventing  ignorant  and  unqualified 
persons  from  acting  as  general  practi¬ 
tioners  in  medicine  and  surgery;  your 
committee  thought  proper,  soon  after 
their  appointment,  to  notice  publicly, 
in  terms  of  congratulation,  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  might  be  expected  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  operation  of  the  c  Act 
for  better  regulating  the  Practice  of 
Apothecaries  throughout  England  and 
Wales;’  and  under  the  direction  of 


the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  and  from  the  adver¬ 
tisement  published  by  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  declaring  their  determi¬ 
nation  to  prosecute  such  persons  as 
infringed  its  regulations. 

a  Your  committee  felt,  however, 
that  only  a  part  of  the  evils  which 
they  opposed  could  be  thus  removed ; 
for,  although  society  would  be  benefit¬ 
ed  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  practice  of  medicine  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  untaught  pre¬ 
tenders,  still  if  such  persons,  deficient 
in  all  requisites,  should  be  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  practice  of  surgery 
and  of  midwifery,  a  wide  range  would 
be  left  them  for  the  waste  of  human 
life. 

“  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  satis¬ 
faction  that  your  committee  learnt  that 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in 
London,  *  considering  that  ignorant 
and  incapable  persons  are  not  restrain¬ 
ed  by  law  from  practising  surgery, 
whereby  the  health  of  great  numbers 
of  persons  is  much  injured,  and  the 
lives  of  many  destroyed;'  had  intror 
duced  a  Rill  into  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  for  regulating  the  practice  of 
surgeiy  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

“  It  was  proposed  by  this  Bill,  that 
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it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  practise  surgery  for  lucre  or  profit, 
unless  he  should  have  been  personally 
examined  as  to  his  fitness  thereto  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lon¬ 
don,  or  by  some  other  of  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  surgery.  In  this  Bill  also 
a  clause  was  inserted  to  prevent  any 
male  person  from  practising  midwifery 
(saving  to  the  Universities  and  the 
College  of  Physicians  severally  their 
established  rights),  unless  he  should 
have  obtained  a  diploma  or  testimo¬ 
nial,  in  the  manner  prescribed,  of  his 
knowledge  and  ability  to  practise  sur¬ 
gery  ;  or  of  his  being  a  principal  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  of  his 
having  actually  served  in  that  capa¬ 
city  ;  or  unless  he  should  have  obtain¬ 
ed  the  degree  of  doctor  or  bachelor  of 
medicine  from  an  university  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

“  Your  committee,  believing  that 
the  enactments  of  this  Bill  were  such 
as  would  prevent  the  future  admission 
of  uninformed  and  illiterate  persons  to 
the  practice  of  surgery,  were  extreme¬ 
ly  anxious  that  it  should  pass  into  a 
law.  But  it  also  appearing  that  suffi¬ 
cient  security  would  not  be  obtained 
by  the  enactments  of  this  Bill,  against 
persons  practising  midwifex-y  without 
the  necessary  qualifications;  an  exa¬ 
mination  being  therein  required  only 
as  to  their  knowledge  and  ability  to 
practise  surgery,  the  committee  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  the  Honourable 
the  House  of  Commons,  pro  forma 
(for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves 
parties  to  the  Bill),  with  a  hope  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  such 
modifications  of  the  clause  in  question 
as  might  secure  the  efficient  examina¬ 
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tion  of  every  man  proposing  to  enter 
on  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

“  As  a  tribute  of  respect,  your  com¬ 
mittee  acquainted  the  court  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London, 
with  its  proceedings,  and  was  highly 
gratified  to  find  that  a  disposition  ex¬ 
isted  in  that  learned  and  respectable 
body  to  promote  the  attainment  of  this 
most  important  object  of  its  wishes. 
Determined  to  take  no  steps  which 
might  prevent  the  passing  of  a  Bill, 
which,  when  modified,  would  have 
produced  so  much  good,  your  com¬ 
mittee  carefully  avoided  any  impeding 
interference,  declared  their  general 
approbation  of  the  Bill,  and  waited  its 
going  into  a  committee  to  suggest  such 
regulations  as  might  appear  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  But  they  cannot  avoid  ex- 
pressing  their  regret  that  the  Bill  was 
not  allowed  to  go  into  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  its 
merits  might  have  been  appi'eciated, 
and  such  alterations  introduced  as 
would  have  secured  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  public,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  practice  of  surgery  and  mid¬ 
wifery. 

Fully  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  general  objects  of  that  Bill, 
your  committee  ardently  hope  that  the 
period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  taken  into  serious  consi¬ 
deration  by  Parliament  itself. 

“  Every  member  of  the  Legislature 
must  have  felt  that  knowledge  is  at 
all  times  preferable  to  ignorance,  and 
especially  so  when  the  dearest  interests 
of  social  life  are  at  stake. 

“  The  loss  of  the  Bill  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  attributed  to  either  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  or  to  the  omission  on  the 
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part  of  the  petitioners  of  supplying  the 
House  of  Commons  with  those  facts 
which  would  have  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  the  regulations  for  which 
they  prayed. 

(t  In  either  case  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  it  is  necessary  for  this 
Association  to  prepare  for  a  more 
auspicious  period.  To  seek  for  and 
collect  such  facts  as  may  effectually 
oppose  the  misrepresentations  of  igno¬ 
rance  and  prejudice,  and  to  furnish 
the  Legislature  with  such  information 
as  may  enable  it  fairly  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  our  claims,  appears  to  be  a 
duty,  the  performance  of  which  this 
Association  cannot  refuse  to  under¬ 
take.  But  to  ensure  the  performance 
of  this  duty,  it  is  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Association  should  adopt 
certain  previous  measures,  by  which 
both  its  stability,  and  a  regular  distri¬ 
bution  of  its  labours,  shall  be  secured. 

“  The  measure  which  your  com¬ 
mittee  must  first  suggest,  regards  the 
duly  organizing  of  the  Association  into 
a  Society,  bearing  an  appropriate  de¬ 
signation,  and  regulated  by  fixed  laws. 
The  necessity  of  this  must  appear 
when  it  is  considered,  that  at  present 
the  Association  is  almost  without  a 
defined  object;  that  its  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  are  wholly  incomplete,  and 
scattered  through  the  numerous  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  at  various  meetings  of 
the  committee  and  of  the  Association. 
In  fact,  as  its  laws  consist  solely  of 
certain  resolutions,  hastily  formed  on 
various  occasions,  to  meet  emergencies 
as  they  have  arisen;  your  committee 
think  it  right,  earnestly  to  recommend 
to  the  general  meeting,  that  stej)s  be 
immediately  taken  to  give  to  this  As¬ 


sociation  a  determinate  name ,  form , 
and  object ;  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  embody  the  existing  re¬ 
solutions  into  a  code  of  rules  and  re¬ 
gulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Society;  and  as  soon  afterwards  as  may 
be  to  lay  the  result  before  a  special 
general  meeting,  to  be  convened  for 
that  purpose,  making  therein  such  al¬ 
terations  and  improvements  as  shall 
appear  necessary. 

“  Whilst  thus  modelling  the  So¬ 
ciety,  the  committee  would  make  those 
arrangements  by  which  committees 
should  be  formed  in  the  different 
counties  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
business  of  those  committees  would  be 
to  watch  over  the  operation  of  the 
Act  for  better  regulating  the  practice 
of  Apothecaries  throughout  England 
and  Wales,  in  their  respective  neigh¬ 
bourhoods;  and  to  correspond  with 
the  parent  society;  transmitting  to 
them  such  facts,  duly  authenticated, 
as  may  furnish  the  Legislature  with 
the  means  of  fairly  judging  as  to  the 
mischiefs  arising  from  the  unrestrain- 
cd  admission  of  ignorant  and  unedu¬ 
cated  men  to  trifle  with  the  health 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

“  In  this  manner,  when  time  shall 
have  given  to  the  ‘Apothecaries’  Act’ 
its  full  effect,  the  vigilance  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  committees  will  probably  enable 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  even  with 
the  present  imperfect  powers  of  their 
Act,  to  put  down  the  majority  of  ir¬ 
regular  and  unqualified  practitioners. 

“  Your  committee  suggests  also  the 
propriety  of  directing,  that  whilst  the 
proposed  regulations  are  forming,  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  against  unedu¬ 
cated  persons  becoming  members  of 
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this  Association;  for,  on  referring  to  nea;  a  circumstance  assuredly  which, 
one  of  its  resolutions,  it  appears  that  as  liable  to  great  abuse,  was  not  with- 
any  person  may  at  present  demand  his  •  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
admission  on  the  payment  of  one  gui-  formed  the  resolution.” 

At  the  general  meeting  held  on  July  21,  181 9, 
no  specific  report  was  read ;  but  “  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  future  government  of  the  Association,  drawn 
up  by  the  committee  agreeably  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  last  general  meeting,  was  laid  before  the 
meeting,  and  having  received  certain  alterations, 
was  unanimously  adopted.” — (For  this  code  of 
laws,  see  p.  Ixxxii.) 

“  The  chairman  then  stated,  that 
the  committee  extremely  regretted 
their  inability  to  propose  any  mode  of 
establishing  a  board  of  examiners  of 
practitioners  in  midwifery,  according 
to  the  ninth  resolution  of  the  last 
meeting,  except  by  the  interference 
of  Parliament  ;  the  committee  wras 
satisfied  that  the  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries,  by  persevering  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  hitherto  done,  in 
employing  the  powers  they  possessed 
by  *  the  Act  for  better  regulating  the 
Practice  of  Apothecaries,’  &c.  would 
in  future  prevent  the  admission  of  ig¬ 
norant  and  unqualified  persons  ns 
practitioners  in  that  particular  branch 
of  the  profession.  But  they  much  re¬ 
gretted,  that  in  consequence  of  the 

Many  new  members  were  enrolled  on  the 
terms  of  the  code  of  laws  which  was  promulgated 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  was  carried  on  with  country  practi¬ 
tioners  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Apothe- 
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rejection  of  the  Bill  for  regulating  the 
practice  of  surgery,  the  public  are 
still  exposed  to  all  the  mischiefs  which 
must  result  from  the  ignorant  and 
unqualified  being  allowed  to  practise 
both  surgery  and  midwifery.  It  was, 
however,  hoped,  that  from  the  com¬ 
munications  which  the  committee  will 
now  receive  from  the  members  of  this 
Association  residing  in  the  country, 
the  statement  of  such  facts  will  be 
obtained  as  may  serve  to  manifest  the 
necessity  of  Parliament  itself  interfer¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  public 4  from  the 
baneful  consequences  of  being  led  to 
trust  to  ignorant  presumption  for  re¬ 
lief,  in  those  situations  in  which  their 
dearest  interests  aie  involved.” 
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caries’  Act,  &c.  As  one  case,  however,  respecting 
the  liability  of  medical  men  to  be  summoned  on 
coroner’s  inquests  is  important,  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  respecting  it  are  here  inserted. 


“  Case  made  out  by  Mr.  Bacot,  and 
submitted  to  tbe  Common  Serjeant, 

N.  Knowlys,  for  his  decision. 

“  On  the  20th  January  1820, 
Messrs.  Croker  and  Langley,  of  Bovey 
Tracey,  Devonshire,  near  Chudleigh, 
were  summoned  by  the  coroner  of  the 
county  to  examine  the  body  of  a 
pauper,  and  to  give  evidence  before 
him  as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
party;  and  on  the  9th  of  February 
1 820,  they  were  again  summoned  by 
the  coroner  to  attend  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

u  Under  these  circumstances 

“  QUERIES. 

“  1st.  Whether  a  medical  man,  not 
being  apothecary  or  surgeon  to  the 
parish  to  which  a  deceased  pauper  be¬ 
longs,  is  compellable  to  attend  the 
coroner  or  his  summons,  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  body  of  any  deceased  person, 
whether  a  pauper  or  otherwise,  and  to 
give  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  such  person  ? 

“  2d.  If  a  medical  man  is  com¬ 
pellable  to  attend  on  the  coroner’s 
summons,  is  he  entitled  to  charge  for 
his  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  and  who 
is  liable  to  pay  such  charge  ? 


“  On  both  these  occasions  the  co¬ 
roner  gave  them  a  certificate  of  their 
attendance,  with  an  order  to  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
parish  to  which  the  pauper  belonged, 
to  pay  the  fee  which  has  been  usual  on 
such  occasions,  of  one  guinea  for  each 
inquest;  but  the  parish  officers  have 
refused  payment  of  the  fees.  The 
coroner  says  it  is  always  usual  and 
customary  for  the  parish  to  pay  these 
fees  in  case  of  paupers,  but  he  has  no 
authority  to  enforce  the  payment. 

your  opinion  is  requested. 

“  ANSWERS. 

“  1st.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  every 
man,  medical  or  not  medical,  is  com¬ 
pellable  to  obey  the  coroner’s  sum¬ 
mons  in  his  legitimate  inquiry  respect¬ 
ing  the  death  of  a  subject. 


(<  2d.  By  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  nobody  had  the  power  to  de¬ 
mand  any  remuneration  for  his  trouble 
or  expense  in  attending  to  give  evi¬ 
dence  in  any  criminal  case.  The  25th 
Geo.  II.  partly  gave  the  court  power 
to  order  the  expenses  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tors;  that  power  was  enlarged  by  27th 
Geo.  II.;  and  finally  extended  still 
further  by  18th  Geo.  III.  In  this 
case  a  medical  man  has  no  power  to 
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“  3d.  Has  the  coroner  power  to 
give  an  order  to  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  to  pay  to  a  medical  man 
attending  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of 
a  pauper  in  consequence  of  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  summons,  and  examining  the 
body  of  such  pauper?  and  if  so,  by 
what  means  can  such  order  be  en¬ 
forced  ? 


“  4th.  Is  there  any,  and  what  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  rights  of  a  medical  man 
who  is  surgeon  to  the  parish  to  which 
the  pauper  belongs  ? 

“  5th.  What  measures  would  you 
advise  the  parties  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances  above  stated  ? 


“  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 

June  10,  1820.” 

The  following  report 

1820. 

“  The  committee  has  the  honour  of 
laying  its  annual  report  before  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Association. 
No-particular  circumstance  has  occur¬ 
red  during  the  past  year,  demanding 
immediate  exertions,  yet  has  your 
committee  not  been  inactive.  The 


make  a  charge  for  his  trouble  and  loss 
of  time,  nor  is  any  body  liable  to  pay 
such  charge. 

“  3d.  The  coroner  has  no  legal 
authority  to  make  any  order  upon  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
parish  to  remunerate  the  medical  gen¬ 
tleman  who  attends  and  gives  evidence 
according  to  the  coroner’s  summons. 
It  has  been  usual  for  the  coroner,  I 
believe,  to  make  such  an  order,  and 
for  the  parish  officers  to  act  upon  it ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  binding  upon 
them,  though  it  would  be  disgraceful 
and  indecent  to  withhold  from  the 
medical  attendant  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  fee  upon  so  important  an  occa¬ 
sion. 

“  4th.  I  consider  this  query  an¬ 
swered  in  what  I  have  said  on  the  se¬ 
cond  query. 

“  5th.  There  are  no  legal  com¬ 
pulsory  means  of  obtaining  payment. 
The  only  way  I  could  suggest  to  ob¬ 
tain  payment  would  be  by  stating  the 
case  to  a  vestry  meeting,  and  putting 
the  matter  to  their  ssnse  of  honour 
and  humanity. 

“NEWMAN  KNOWLYS. 


was  read  on  June  21, 

great  object  which  the  Association 
hopes  one  day  to  see  obtained,  namely, 
a  legal  enactment,  by  which  the  health 
of  the  public  will  be  guarded  against 
the  manifold  evils  which  daily  arise 
from  the  practice  of  uneducated  and 
therefore  unqualified  persons,  has  been 
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duly  and  constantly  kept  in  view. 
The  committee  is  much  gratified  in 
being  able  to  state,  that  the  code  of 
rules  and  regulations,  which  was  sane* 
tioned  by  the  last  annual  general 
meeting,  has  been  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  that  district 
committees  are  forming  in  different 
parts,  with  the  certainty  of  their  being 
ultimately  very  advantageous.  In 
Staffordshire,  for  instance,  not  only 
have  the  regulations,  recommended 
for  securing  the  necessary  intercourse 
with  the  metropolitan  committee,  been 
carried  into  effect  with  zeal  and 
promptitude,  but  a  most  beneficial 
measure  has  resulted — a  medical  and 
surgical  library  has  been  established, 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  who  reside  in  that  district, 
of  which  Wolverhampton  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  centre.  The  committee 
hopes  to  sec  this  excellent,  mode  of 
inducing  medical  men  thus  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  each  other,  acted  upon  in 
other  districts,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
mote  useful  discussion,  and  extend 
professional  knowledge. 

“  The  committee  must  here  express 
the  satisfaction  it  feels  at  the  great 
exertions  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in  carry¬ 
ing  into  active  operation  the  powers 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  Legislature. 
In  the  before-mentioned  county  of 
Stafford,  a  resolute  stand  has  been 
made  against  empiricism,  and  the 
committee  learns  witji  satisfaction, 
that  there  are.  other  cases  still  pend¬ 
ing  which  will  serve  to  show  the 
energy  evinced  by  the  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries,  in  protecting  the  just  lights 
of  the  legalized  medical  practitioner ;  in 


a  very  short  time  these  circumstances 
will  become  more  manifest,  as  the 
many  obstacles  by  which  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  Act  have  been  too  fre¬ 
quently  impeded  or  evaded  will  be 
done  away.  The  rejection  of  the  Sur¬ 
geons’  Act  in  the  late  session  of  Par¬ 
liament,  at  the  same  time  that  it  must 
have  disgusted  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  by  the  very  unfair  and  even 
unjust  manner,  in  which  it  was  op¬ 
posed  and  tin  own  out,  has  had  the 
unhappy  effect  of  showing  more  clearly 
to  irregular  practitioners  how  little 
power  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
possesses  over  those  who  practise  sur¬ 
gery  in  this  country.  Under  these 
circumstances,  although  the  practice 
has  been  hereby  left  in  a  much  worse 
state  than  before,  yet  the  Association 
cannot  expect  that  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  will  apply  to  Parliament 
again  for  some  time  to  come  j  and, 
therefore,  the  committee  has  most  an¬ 
xiously  sought  for  some  new  channel 
through  which  it  may  obtain,  for  so¬ 
ciety,  a  proper  guarantee,  that  igno¬ 
rant  persons  shali  be  prevented,  by  a 
positive  law,  from  the  practice  of  sur¬ 
gery,  and  more  especially  of  mid¬ 
wifery;  but  it  has  hitherto  sought  in 
vain.  Indeed,  as  your  committee  has 
been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  desired 
legal  enactments  have  not  been  ob¬ 
tained,  only  because  neither  the  public 
nor  the  Houses  of  Parliament  arc  yet 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
the  measure,  it  has  for  the  present,  of 
course,  abandoned  every  idea  of  re¬ 
commending  this  Association  to  go  be¬ 
fore  Parliament  with  a  Bill  for  amend¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  surgery  and  mid¬ 
wifery;  but  has  principally  turned  its 
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thoughts  towards  the  best  mode  of 
laying  before  the  public  such  proofs  of 
the  evils  which  necessarily  result  from 
the  present  system,  as  must  render  the 
necessity  of  Parliamentary  interference 
abundantly  manifest.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  the  committee  learns,  that 
‘  A  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Associated  Apotheca¬ 
ries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  on  the  present  State 
of  the  Practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery,’ 
has  been  published.  The  first  series 
is  intended  to  give  a  comparative  view 
of  particular  systems  of  medical  edu¬ 
cation,  to  consider  the  separation  of 
medicine  from  surgery,  to  estimate  the 
claims  of  the  general  practitioner,  and 
to  propose  a  more  respectable  mode  of 
remunerating  his  attendance.  The 
committee  learns  this  with  satisfaction, 
because  it  is  sure  that  good  will  result 
from  laying  the  present  state  of  medi¬ 
cal  practice  before  the  public  for  their 
consideration  in  every  possible  man¬ 
ner.  That  the  public  are  not  fully 
sensible  of  the  varied  and  precise 
knowledge  which  is  required  before 
any  person  can  honourably  or  even 
safely  practise  the  art  of  medicine,  is 
perfectly  clear ;  but  that  the  higher 
classes  of  society  are  even  still  more 
uninformed  of  the  gross  ignorance 
which  pervades  the  mass  of  irregular 
practitioners,  has  been  forced  upon  the 
notice  of  the  committee  by  abundant 
evidence.  This  is  not,  however,  un¬ 
natural;  for  the  higher  classes  have 
but  little  intercourse  with  medical  men 
except  with  physicians,  or  with  those 
general  practitioners,  whose  varied 
and  extensive  knowledge,  and  whose 
medical  acquirements,  constitute  them 


physicians  in  every  thing  but  the 
name.  Urged  by  these  considerations, 
the  committee  has,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
commend,  that  it  be  an  instruction  to 
future  committees  to  bring  the  subject 
into  general  notice,  by  all  possible 
means ;  that  the  country  members  be 
urged  to  collect  through  the  medium 
of  the  district  committees,  such  facts 
as  may  fairly  display  the  mischiefs 
which  result  from  uninformed  prac¬ 
titioners,  and  may  supply  a  body  of 
evidence  ready  to  be  adduced  whenever 
the  measure  of  petitioning  is  adopted  ; 
and  especially,  that  early  in  the  next 
session  a  petition  be  presented  to 
each  House  of  Parliament,  praying  its 
interposition,  and  stating  fully  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Association 
believes  that  some  legislative  enact¬ 
ment  is  absolutely  necessary.  Upon 
the  same  principle  also,  of  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  claims  and  the  present 
situation  of  the  general  practitioner, 
the  committee  further  recommends  the 
formation  of  some  plan,  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Association  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their 
own  respectability,  and  of  marking  as 
perfectly  as  it  may  be  done,  the  line 
between  the  scientific  and  the  empi¬ 
rical  practitioner.  To  do  this  the 
more  perfectly,  the  committee  pro¬ 
poses,  that  an  invitation  be  given  to 
the  members  of  the  Association,  and 
indeed  to  all  other  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  to  transmit  to  the 
committee  for  publication  some  por¬ 
tions  of  that  knowledge  which  must 
have  resulted  from  their  extensive 
practice  and  abundant  experience.  In 
this  way  the  committee  hopes  to  be 
enabled  to  publish,  at  sort  intervals, 
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volumes  of  medical  and  surgical 
Transactions,  which  will  demonstrate 
how  well  the  general  practitioner  de¬ 
serves  the  legal  sanction  which  he 
claims  for  himself  and  for  the  public, 
and  to  stimulate  him  to  improve  him¬ 
self  further  in  the  godlike  art  of  re¬ 
lieving  the  countless  miseries  of  a 
sick-bed.  The  committee  feels  that 
these  are  only  silent  labours;  but  it  is 
at  the  same  time  convinced,  that  the 
Association  will  gain  its  object  as  cer¬ 
tainly  and  as  quickly  by  such  means, 


as  if  it  endangered  the  existence  of  its 
small  funds  by  taking  more  apparently 
active  measures  before  the  time  ar¬ 
rives,  when  such  measures  may  be 
attended  with  success.  In  conclusion, 
the  committee  cheerfully  commits  it¬ 
self  to  the  kind  consideration  of  the 
Association,  regretting  only  that  its 
ability  to  protect  the  community  at 
large  and  to  benefit  its  own  respected 
profession,  is  so  disproportionate  to 
its  wishes  and  its  zeal.” 


At  the  annual  general  meeting  held  July  4 
1821,  the  following  report  was  read. 


“  In  conformity  with  its  duty  to  the 
Association,  and  with  the  laudable 
custom  that  has  hitherto  prevailed, 
the  committee  respectfully  submits  to 
the  general  meeting  its  annual  report. 

“  It  would  have  been  extremely 
gratifying  to  all  its  members,  could 
your  committee  have  announced  the 
attainment  of  that  important  object 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  ar¬ 
dently  desired,  viz.  a  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  against  the  malpractices  of  illi¬ 
terate  individuals,  who,  under  usurped 
titles,  carry  on  the  practice  of  medicine, 
equally  to  the  dishonour  of  a  liberal 
profession,  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
community  at  large. 

“  But  the  committee  still  feels  that 
neither  House  of  Parliament  is  suffi- 
ciently  aware  of  the  evils  which  re¬ 
sult  from  the  present  state  of  medical 
practice,  as  to  be  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  a  change ;  it  can  only  re¬ 
gret,  therefore,  that  during  the  last 
year  no  favourable  opportunity  has 
presented  itself  of  making  a  further 
application  to  the  Legislature. 


“  Parliament  is  very  wisely  jealous 
of  making  enactments  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  petitioners  who  may  be  actu¬ 
ated  by  motives  of  private  advantage 
rather  than  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the 
public ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected, 
the  House  of  Commons  having  re¬ 
jected  the  Surgeons’  Bill  on  grounds 
which  seem  to  prove  their  unacquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  real  merits  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  Parliament  will  be  at  present 
disposed  to  grant  any  effectual  relief 
for  the  imperfections  of  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Act;  nevertheless  your  com¬ 
mittee  is  firmly  persuaded,  that  in  no 
long  time,  through  the  measures 
adopted,  such  a  mass  of  evidence  will 
be  collected  and  arranged,  as  will  con¬ 
vince  the  public  of  the  mischiefs  and 
mortalities  that  are  continually  hap¬ 
pening  from  confiding  the  treament  of 
difficult  and  even  dangerous  diseases 
to  ignorant  and  uneducated  persons, 
and  of  the  absolute  necessity  thence 
arising  of  resorting  to  legislative  pre¬ 
cautions  as  the  only  adequate  reme¬ 
dies. 
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“  Convinced  that  such  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  your  committee  has 
exerted  itself  to  collect  evidence  at 
once  strictly  correct,  clear,  and  deci¬ 
sive  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  resolutions  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  circular  letters  have 
been  sent  into  every  quarter  in  which 
the  Society  has  influence,  requesting 
the  practitioners  therein  resident  to 
transmit  to  the  secretary  of  this  So¬ 
ciety,  all  cases  of  gross  malpractices 
that  occur  within  their  knowledge, 
and  which  admit  of  being  duly  sub¬ 
stantiated,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
forwarded  to  the  Society  of  Apotheca¬ 
ries,  wrhose  ready  attention  and  vigor- 

• 

ous  co-operation  with  the  views  of 
this  Association,  your  committee 
thankfully  acknowledges ;  and  of 
which  it  has  every  reason  to  expect  a 
continuance.  Various  communica¬ 
tions  have  already  been  received,  es¬ 
pecially  from  Lancashire,  stating  the 
gross  ignorance  and  palpable  miscon¬ 
duct  of  persons,  who  without  educa¬ 
tion,  or  learning,  or  study  of  any  kind, 
have  yet  had  the  assurance  to  practise 
medicine.  Your  committee  earnestly 
hopes,  that  under  the  Apothecaries’ 
Act  some  example  may  be  made  of 
such  unprincipled  offenders,  and  that 
the  same  salutary  consequences  will 
every  where  result  from  their  exposure 
as  followed  the  well-known  trial  and 
conviction  which  took  place  in  Staf¬ 
fordshire  in  the  year  1819. 

“  The  committee  cannot  refrain 
here  from  expressing  its  marked  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  intelligence  and  acti¬ 
vity  which  characterize  the  practi¬ 
tioners  in  the  last-mentioned  county, 
abundantly  shown  in  their  correspond¬ 


ence  with  this  committee,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical  library,  and  in  the  still  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  their  members,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  gentlemen  resident  in  that 
county  who  belong  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“  The  fifteenth  resolution  of  the 
last  general  meeting  recommended  to 
the  committee  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  twenty-eighth  clause  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Act,  with  a  view  to  the 
removal  of  certain  practices  which 
prevail  to  the  great  injury  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  under  the  supposed  sanction  of 
that  Act.  After  repeated  and  length¬ 
ened  discussions  on  the  subject,  your 
committee  regrets  to  state,  that  until 
the  Act  referred  to  shall  itself  undergo 
the  ievision  and  amendment  of  which 
it  stands  so  much  in  need,  no  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  instituting  and 
enforcing  any  effectual  remedy  for  the 
evils  alluded  to.  Nevertheless  a  new 
Act  may  be  so  framed,  as  to  meet  the 
difficulties  which  arise  from  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  that  clause ;  and  to  restrain, 
at  least  from  prescribing  for  diseases, 
and  from  practising  medicine,  all  those 
who  by  a  regular  attendance  on  the 
schools  of  medicine,  and  subsequent 
examination  before  competent  authori¬ 
ties,  shall  not  have  proved  themselves 
qualified  for  these  important  offices. 
Of  a  new  Act  such  a  restrictive  clause 
would  undoubtedly  form  a  prominent 
and  even  essential  part. 

“  In  furtherance  of  the  same  ob¬ 
jects,  the  committee  has  laboured  to 
carry  into  effect  the  eighteenth  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  by 
the  volume  of  Transactions  which, 
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under  the  sanction  of  this  meeting, 
the  committee  especially  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  will  shortly  have  the 
honour  to  lay  before  the  public  j  they 
hope  to  show,  that  whilst  the  work 
contains  valuable  papers  from  indivi¬ 
duals  in  every  branch  of  the  profession, 
part  of  its  details  will  point  out  the 
prevalence  and  evil  tendency  of  igno¬ 
rance,  in  those  who  practise  the  me¬ 
dical  art,  without  having  been  pro¬ 
perly  instructed;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  evince  the  advantages 
of  a  systematic  education  of  every 
medical  man.  Your  committee,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  attainment  of  those 
objects,  for  which  the  Society  has 
been  formed,  will  be  greatly  expedited 
by  the  periodical  publication  of  simi¬ 
lar  volumes  of  Transactions,  and  feel¬ 
ing  proportionally  anxious  to  circulate 
the  present  collection  as  generally  as 
possible  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Society,  therefore  suggests  that  such 
of  them,  as  may  agree  to  subscribe  for 
the  work,  shall  receive  copies  at,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  cost  price,  and 
that  the  remaining  copies  of  the  work 
shall  be  sold  to  the  public  at  such  a 
price,  as  shall  bring  a  profit  to  the 
Society;  thus  assisting  in  preventing 
the  further  diminution  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society. 

And  on  J uly  3,  1 822,, 

“  Your  committee,  with  all  due  re¬ 
spect,  submits  to  the  general  meeting 
the  following  report  of  its  proceedings 
during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  the  Society. 

“  From  the  formation  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  the  principal  object  which  the 
Association  has  had  in  view  has  been 


“  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
.as  this  intended  volume  will  contain 
the  annual  report,  and  the  existing 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  a  list  of  its  members,  the 
considerable  expense,  which  has  hither¬ 
to  been  incurred  by  the  publication 
of  all  these  in  a  detached  form,  will 
hereafter  be  saved  to  the  Association. 

“  Thus  occupied  at  its  several  meet¬ 
ings,  your  committee,  while  it  claims 
not  the  merit  of  extraordinary  labour, 
yet  ventures  to  cherish  the  hope,  that 
the  Association  will  give  credit  to  its 
members  for  having  performed  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  them,  for  having  given  their  earliest 
attention  to  every  communication  and 
promising  suggestion  laid  before  them  ; 
for  having  economized  to  the  utmost 
the  funds  of  the  Society;  and  above 
all,  for  having  in  every  deliberation, 
and  every  act,  steadily  kept  in  view 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
and  which  all  the  members  of  this 
extensive  Association  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote,  viz.  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  suffering  mankind,  and 
the  respectability,  the  honour,  and  the 
welfare  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
practitioners  of  the  healing  art.” 

the  following : 

the  advancement  of  the  usefulness 
and  respectability  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  by  effectually  restraining  the 
uneducated  and  the  ignorant  from 
practising  an  art  which,  above  all 
others,  requires  patient  study  and 
close  attention,  investigation  the 
most  minute,  knowledge  the  most  va- 
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ried,  and  application  the  most  in¬ 
tense. 

“  It  was  soon  perceived  that  this 
end  was  attainable  only  through  the 
medium  of  legislative  interference;  the 
necessary  interposition  was,  therefore, 
respectfully  sought  for,  and,  princi¬ 
pally  through  the  exertions  of  this 
Society,  to  a  certain  extent,  obtained. 
Had  the  Act  of  Parliament  alluded  to 
been  efficient  to  the  purposes  required, 
little  had  been  wanting  to  the  public 
security  from  the  misconduct  of  rash 
pretenders  to  medical  skill,  or  to  the 
well-being  of  the  general  practitioner; 
but  while  it  is  acknowledged  by  all 
who  are  competent  to  judge,  that  in 
the  law  referred  to  (commonly  called 
the  Apothecaries’  Act),  there  are  am¬ 
biguities  and  defects,  which  can  be 
remedied  only  by  a  new  enactment ; 
your  committee  regrets  that  no  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  has  offered  of 
applying  to  Parliament  for  relief. 

“  From  such  an  application  the 
committee  has  been  deterred  by  differ¬ 
ent  considerations  :  the  fate  of  the 
Surgeons’  Bill,  and  even  of  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries’  Act,  ‘  curtailed  of  its  fair 
proportions,’  during  its  progress 
through  the  Upper  House,  tended 
greatly  to  discourage  such  a  step  ;  nor 
did  the  state  of  the  funds  warrant  an 
attempt  which  would  certainly  be  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  probably  unsuccessful : 
a  still  more  cogent  objection  existed 
in  the  paucity  of  information  yet  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  as 
to  the  abuses  which  prevail. 

“  To  collect  proofs  of  malpractices, 
and  to  acquire  extensive  intelligence 
of  the  various  and  complicated  mis¬ 
chiefs  which  are  perpetually  springing 


from  the  gross  ignorance,  and  often 
unprincipled  conduct  of  empirics,  has 
been  the  constant  aim  of  your  com¬ 
mittee;  for  this  purpose  a  correspond¬ 
ence  has  been  carried  on  (through 
your  Secretary)  with  the  most  intel¬ 
ligent  and  respectable  practitioners  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
every  accessible  source  of  information 
appealed  to:  the  result  has  been  con¬ 
formable  to  the  apprehensions  of  the 
committee;  and  the  public,  as  well  as 
this  Society,  will  soon  be  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  frightful  detail,  of 
evils,  which  unhappily,  however 
deeply  they  are  to  be  deplored,  do  not 
seem,  at  present,  within  the  reach  of 
any  adequate  remedy. 

“  The  state  of  midwifery,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  is  deserving  the  most  serious 
attention  of  the  Legislature :  exercised 
as  that  art  frequently  is,  by  persons 
without  the  slightest  pretension  to 
anatomical  or  medical  knowledge,  it 
is  painful  to  contemplate  the  miseries 
which  are  inflicted  by  the  ignorance 
and  violence  of  men  who  unblushingly 
profess  an  acquaintance  with  this 
branch  of  the  profession,  though  they 
have  but  recently  followed  the  plough, 
or  laboured  at  the  loom — 

(  Quicquid  erit,  superanda  omnis  for- 
tuna  ferendo  est.’ — Virg. 

Nevertheless,  your  committee  does 
not  despair  of  future  melioration, 
when  more  numerous  instances  shall 
have  been  collected  (and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  are  every  where  to 
be  found)  :  and  when  these  shall  have 
been  so  arranged  and  embodied  as  to 
supply  convincing  proofs  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  legislative  measures,  then  will 
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have  arrived  the  proper  time  for  an 
application  to  Parliament;  we  may 
then  reasonably  claim  attention,  and 
expect  redress. 

“  The  protection  not  merely  of  or¬ 
dinary  sufferers  from  mischievous  and 
often  fatal  treatment,  but  of  afflicted 
mothers  and  their  helpless  infants, 
cannot  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the 
especial  deliberations  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  Legislature. 

“  Meanwhile  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  to  every  member  of  this  exten¬ 
sive  Association  to  acquire  and  trans¬ 
mit  information  of  glaring  ignorance 
and  misconduct,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  to  the  secretary,  that  it  may 
be  maturely  reflected  on,  and,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  forwarded  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  for  ulterior  considera¬ 
tion. 

“  Since  the  last  annual  meeting 
another  instance  has  been  ffforded  of 
the  utility  of  the  Apothecaries’  Act, 
by  the  successful  prosecution  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  not  duly  authorized  to  prac¬ 
tise  medicine  ;  and  that  Society  has 
further  declared  itself  ready  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  against  all 
who  wantonly  violate  it,  whenever 
conclusive  evidence  against  the  offend¬ 
ers  can  be  obtained. 

“  In  collecting  and  forwarding  such 
information,  it  is  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  greatest  care  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  avoid  exaggeration  or  mis¬ 
statement  ;  that  truth  only  be  the 
basis  of  the  communication,  rather 
*  extenuating  than  setting  down  aught 
in  malice ;’  and  above  all,  that  the 
energies  of  its  members  be  in  every 
possible  mode  directed,  not  merely  to 
the  peculiar  interests  of  the  Associa¬ 


tion,  but  to  the  advancement  of  sci¬ 
ence,  the  honour  of  the  profession, 
and  the  public  welfare. 

“  Your  committee  now  gladly  turns 
to  another  and  more  pleasing  part  of 
its  duty,  viz.  to  announce  that  the 
several  resolutions  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  and  21,  passed  at  the  last 
general  meeting  relative  to  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  volume  on  medical  topics, 
have  been  complied  with;  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  profession  have 
supplied  several  essays,  which,  while 
they  reflect  credit  on  their  respective 
authors,  will,  it  is  confidently  antici¬ 
pated,  confer  additional  estimation  on 
the  profession  itself,  both  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  mass  of  practical  information, 
and  giving  it  a  wider  spread. 

“  The  printing  of  the  volume  al¬ 
luded  to,  to  be  entitled  ‘  Medical  Es¬ 
says  and  Observations,  published  by 
the  Associated  Apothecaries  and  Sur¬ 
geon-Apothecaries  of  England  and 
Wales,’  has  been  delayed  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
specify;  but  the  gentlemen  to  whom 
your  committee  referred  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  papers,  announce  that  the 
woi’k  is  in  the  press,  and  that  it  now 
waits  only  the  receipt  of  the  subscri- 
tions  necessary  to  secure  the  Society 
from  incurring  any  loss  by  a  measure 
which  the  proposers  intended  for  its 
welfare  and  advancement. 

“  The  mode  of  publication  adopted 
is  calculated  to  supply  to  every  sub¬ 
scribing  member  an  interesting  vo¬ 
lume,  at  a  small  price,  and  yet  by  its 
sale  ultimately  to  sustain  the  dimi¬ 
nishing  funds  of  the  Association. 

« 

“  At  the  commencement  of  an  un¬ 
dertaking  so  novel,  difficulties  -  were 
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to  be  expected :  the  avocations  of  some 
practitioners,  and  the  timidity  of 
others,  tended  to  restrain  the  pens  of 
gentlemen  well  qualified  to  detail  in¬ 
teresting  cases  of  diseases ;  to  investi¬ 
gate  their  causes  and  symptoms,  and 

to  suggest  improved  modes  of  treat- 

►  \ 

ment  :  but  it  may  reasonably  be 
hoped,  that  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  possession,  as  they  must 
be,  of  much  and  valuable  information, 
will  hereafter  feel  less  reluctance  to 
write,  and  that  from  year  to  year  our 
projected  volume  will  increase  both  in 
magnitude  and  excellence. 

“  On  the  merits  of  the  publication 
in  question  it  might  have  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  your  committee  to  descant, 
were  it  not  that  practitioners  of  de¬ 
served  celebrity  have  contributed  to 
the  stock  of  information;  more  than 
one  physician,  unconnected  with  this 
Society,  except  by  an  ardent  desire  to 
promote  its  welfare,  and  to  benefit 
mankind,  have  obligingly  furnished 
communications  which  would  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  any  existing  work.  It  is  not 


to  be  doubted  that  these  will,  on  fu¬ 
ture  occasions,  be  augmented  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  serve  materially. to  enhance 
the  value  of  the  book. 

“The  state  of  the  funds  will  be  laid 
before  you;  it  will  thence  be  perceiv¬ 
ed,  with  regret,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  strictest  economy  on  the  part  of 
your  committee,  the  expenditure  far 
exceeds  the  regular  income,  and  that 
in  the  event  of  again  petitioning  either 
House  of  Parliament,  another  call 
must  inevitably  be  made  on  all  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

“  Actuated  by  no  sinister  motives; 
seeking  no  exclusive  advantages  ;  hav¬ 
ing  in  view  less  the  interests  of  the 
profession  than  of  the  community  at 
large,  your  committee  begs  leave  to 
express  its  decided  opinion,  that  this 
Association  is  fairly  entitled  to  the 
firm  support  and  zealous  co-operation, 
not  only  of  its  own  members,  but  of 
every  enlightened  medical  practitioner, 
and  to  the  countenance  and  good 
wishes  of  all  feeling  and  virtuous 
men.” 
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“  RESOLUTIONS 


“  Resolved,  1.  That  the  report  now 
read  be  received  and  adopted. 

“  Resolved,  2.  That  the  thanks  of 

S 

this  Association  be  given  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  committee  for  their  zealous  atten- 

(  .f  r  t 

tion  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
and  for  the  report  just  presented. 

“  Resolved,  3.  That  the  best  thanks 
of  this  Association  be  given  to  the 
chairman,  Joseph  Hayes,  Esq.  for  his 
valuable  services  and  regular  attend¬ 
ance  in  that  office  in  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  last  year,  during  the 
absence  of  a  president  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  for  his  talent  and  zeal  in 
discharging  impartially  its  important 
duties. 

“  Resolved,  4.  That 

Joseph  Hayes,  Esq. 

Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
be  elected  president  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“  Resolved,  5.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  trea¬ 
surers  for  their  services  during  the 
year,  and  that  their  continuance  in 
office  be  respectfully  desired. 

«  Resolved,  6.  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  given  to  the  audi¬ 
tors  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in 
arranging  the  accounts  for  the  present 
meeting. 

“  Resolved,  7.  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  be  given  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  nominated  to  select  and 
arrange  the  various  papers  for  publica¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  time  and  care  which 
they  have  devoted  to  that  and  the 
other  objects  of  their  appointment. 

“  Resolved,  8.  That 


James  Parkinson,  Esq. 

Hoxton, 

be  elected  a  vice-president  of  this 
Association  for  the  year  ensuing. 

“  Resolved,  9.  That 

Wentworth  Malim,  Esq. 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
be  elected  a  vice-president  of  this  As¬ 
sociation. 

“  Resolved,  10.  That 
W.  Gaitskill,  Esq. 

J.  Hurlock,  Esq. 

R.  H.  King,  Esq. 

Edward  Browne,  Esq. 

Charles  Shillito,  Esq. 

John  Parrott,  Esq. 

J.  B.  Eyles,  Esq. 

Henry  Blatch,  Esq. 
members  of  the  Apothecaries’  Society ; 
and  that 

T.  Alcock,  Esq. 

J.  Woolley,  Esq. 

G.  Rodd,  Esq. 

T.  Hurst,  Esq. 

James  Morrah,  Esq. 

Ebenezer  Randall,  Esq. 
non-members  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Society;  be  elected  members  of  the 
general  committee,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
of  the  following  gentlemen  who  go 
out  by  rotation  this  year,  agreeably  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Association, 
viz. 

R.  S.  Wells,  Esq. 

Henry  Field,  Esq. 

Charles  Shillito,  Esq. 

Edward  Browne,  Esq. 

Joseph  Hurlock,  Esq. 

John  Parrott,  Esq. 

Joseph  Hayes,  Esq.  being  elected  pre- 
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sident,  and  Wentworth  Malim,  Esq. 
being  elected  vice-president,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries ;  and 

Nodes  Dickenson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Alcock,  Esq. 

James  Morrah,  Esq. 

George  Rodd,  Esq. 

R.  James,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hurst,  Esq. 
non-members  of  the  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries. 

“  Resolved,  1 1 .  That  in  case  the 
election  of  president,  vice-presidents, 
or  other  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  at  any  future  time  fall  on  a  gen- 
tleman  who  declines  the  situation,  or 
who  may  be  unable  to  give  the  requi¬ 
site  attendance,  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  general  committee  for  the 
time  being,  after  the  vacancy  shall 
have  been  duly  announced  to  them  by 
the  secretary,  immediately  to  proceed 
to  the  election  of  some  other  member 
of  the  Association  to  fill  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency,  if  of  president  out  of  the  two 
vice-presidents  ;  and  if  of  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  then  he  shall  be  chosen  out  of 
the  existing  general  committee;  and 
the  vacancy  thence  arising  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  committee,  or  from  any  other 

“  RULES  AND 

“  SECTION  I. 

“  OF  ITS  NAME. 

“  This  Association  shall  in  future 
he  called,  ‘  The  Associated  Apotheca¬ 
ries  and  Surgeon- Apothecaries  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  fV ales' 

% 

i(  SECTION  II. 

“  OF  ITS  OBJECTS. 

*(  Article  I.  It  is  constituted  to  pro¬ 


cause,  to  be  in  like  manner  supplied 
from  the  general  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Association:  that  such  elections 
shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  in 
the  general  committee,  of  which  there 
shall  not  be  fewer  than  seven  mem¬ 
bers  present. 

“  Resolved,  12.  That  there  be  print¬ 
ed  annually  a  sheet  list  of  the  names 
and  residences  of  the  members  of 
this  Association,  within  a  radius  of 
ten  miles  of  the  metropolis,  and  that 
it  be  supplied  gratuitously  to  every 
member  who  shall  make  application  to 
the  secretary  for  a  copy. 

“  Resolved,  13.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  secre¬ 
tary,  John  Powell,  Esq.  for  the  dili¬ 
gent  discharge  of  the  functions  of  his 
office,  and  for  the  punctuality  and 
promptitude  with  which  lie  has  an¬ 
swered  all  communications  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  Association. 

u  Resolved,  1 4.  That  the  editors  of 
the  London  Medical  Repository,  Lon¬ 
don  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  and 
London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
be  respectfully  requested  to  insert  the 
ieport  now  adopted  in  their  valuable 
publications.” 

REGULATIONS. 

mote  the  improvement  of  those 
branches  of  the  profession  exercised  by 
general  practitioners,  and  by  thus  sup¬ 
porting  their  respectability,  to  protect, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community  at  large. 

“  II.  To  ensure  this  respectability 
by  embracing  every  opportunity  of  se¬ 
curing  to  the  practice  of  surgery,  and 
of  midwifery,  similar  regulations  to 
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those  which  now  legally  control  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

“  III.  To  endeavour  to  prevent  ig¬ 
norant  and  unqualified  persons  from 
practising  medicine,  by  watching  over 
the  operations  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Act,  and  by  communicating  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Apothecaries  all  cases  in  which 
it  shall  be  discovered,  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  that  Act  have  been  in¬ 
fringed. 

“  IV.  To  establish  such  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  committee  and 
country  members,  as  may  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  useful  suggestions  and 
facts;  and  furnish  them  with  such 
conclusive  evidence,  as  may  be  service¬ 
able  in  any  future  application  to  Par¬ 
liament. 

“  V.  To  form  and  preserve  lists  of 
practitioners  legally  appointed,  and 
thus,  by  distinctly  separating  the  two 
classes,  to  enable  the  public,  in  some 
degree,  to  distinguish  the  fair  and  au¬ 
thorized  practitioner,  from  the  igno¬ 
rant  unqualified  pretender. 

*  r  T  '  9 

“SECTION  III. 

“  OF  IT8  MEMBERS. 

“  I.  This  Association  shall  consist 
of  the  hereinafter  mentioned  gentle¬ 
men  ;  subscribers  to  the  original  As¬ 
sociation. 

“  II.  The  requisite  qualification  for 
the  admission  of  every  future  member 
shall  be,  that  he  is  legally  authorized 
to  act  as  an  apothecary,  or  a  surgeon. 

“  III.  Before  admission,  a  certifi¬ 
cate,  testifying  his  qualifications,  sign¬ 
ed  by  two  members  of  this  Associa- 


tion  *,  and  accompanied  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  candidate’s  wish  to  become 
a  member,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  metropolitan  general 
committee,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the 
couuty  or  district  committee,  as  the 
case  may  be,  at  least  one  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  the  ordinary  meetings  of  such 
committee  ;  and  the  election  shall 
take  place  at  the  next  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association. 

“  IV.  The  fee  for  admission  shall  be 

“  -4 

one  guinea,  to  be  paid  on  admission. 

“  V.  That  all  members  present  at 
the  determination  of  any  question, 
shall  possess  an  equal  right  to  vote. 

i 

“  VI.  That  honorary  members  be 
nominated  and  appointed  only  at  the 
general  meetings  of  the  Association. 

“  VII.  That  if  any  person  shall  be 
discovered  to  have  obtained  admission 
into  this  Association  by  surreptitious 
means,  or  by  otherwise  acting  in  a  dis¬ 
honourable  manner,  thereby  injuring 
the  character  of  the  Association,  and 
frustrating,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  formed ;  such 
dishonourable  person,  on  proof  of  his 
misconduct  being  fully  established, 
shall  be  immediately  struck  out  of  the 
list  of  its  members,  and  be  ever  after¬ 
wards  held  ineligible  to  re-enter  the 
Society. 


“  *  Form  of  Certificate. 

“  This  is  to  certify,  That  Mr.  - 

of  - ,  in  the  county  of  - ,  is 

legally  authorized  to  act  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  or  surgeon;  we,  therefore,  re¬ 
commend  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon- 
Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales. 

“  Signed 

2 
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•  v  “  SECTION  IV. 

“  OF  MEETINGS. 

“  I.  The  Association  shall  meet,  for 
general  purposes,  once  in  each  year, 
on  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 

“  II.  One  fortnight’s  notice  shall 
be  given  of  the  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing,  in  the  London  medical  journals, 
and  by  advertisements  in  two  morning 
and  two  evening  papers. 

“  III.  The  Association  shall,  on 
that  occasion,  assemble  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  president  shall 
take  the  chair,  for  the  despatch  of  bu¬ 
siness,  precisely  at  four  o’clock,  and 
the  business  shall  be  conducted  in  the 
following  order;  viz. 

“  Candidates  proposed. 

“  Candidates  ballotted  for. 

“  Minutes  of  the  preceding  meet¬ 
ing  read. 

<f  Report  of  the  general  committee 
received,  read,  and  considered. 

“  Miscellaneous  business,  including 
the  revisal  of  the  laws,  and  what¬ 
ever  may  relate  to  the  general 
management  of  the  Association. 

«  IV.  No  question  relative  to  the 
alteration  of  any  fundamental  laws  of 
the  Association,  3liall  be  discussed, 
unless  notice  of  it,  signed  by  at  least 
three  members,  shall  have  been  trans- 

-v  ^ 

mitted  to  the  president,  at  least  three 
months  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association;  so  as  to  allow  time 
for  country  members  being  duly  ap¬ 
prised  of  such  intention. 

“  V.  All  questions,  on  which  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  may  exist,  shall  be 
decided  by  a  show  of  hands,  or  divi¬ 
sion,  at  the  option  of  the  members 
present. 

“  VI.  In  cases  where  the  suffrages 


are  equal,  the  president  shall  have  ft 
casting  vote. 

“  VII.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  of  the  general  meeting,  the 
members  shall  dine  together  at  six 
o’clock. 

“  VIII.  Special  general  meetings  of 
the  Association  may  be  called  by  the 
president,  by  virtue  of  his  office;  and 
shall  be  summoned  by  him,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  a  requisition  signed  by  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  general  committee,  or  by 
fifteen  members  of  the  Association; 
the  proposed  object  of  such  meeting 
being  announced  to  the  members  in 
each  case. 

“  IX.  Special  general  meetings  of 
the  Association  shall  be  subject  to  all 
the  foregoing  Regulations,  except  Ar¬ 
ticle  VII. 

“  X.  Members  residing  in  the  coun¬ 
try  shall  not  only  have  the  right  of 
attending  all  the  meetings  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  but  their  presence  will  always 
be  considered  as  desirable,  particularly 
at  the  annual  general  meeting. 

“  SECTION  V. 

“  OF  COMMITTEES. 

“  I.  A  general  committee  shall  be 
formed,  to  whom  shall  be  intrusted 
the  conducting  of  the  business  of  this 
Association,  between  its  general  meet¬ 
ings,  according  to  the  existing  laws. 

“  II.  The  general  committee  shall 
consist  of  the  President  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation;  two  vice-presidents,  and  twenty- 
four  members;  twelve  of  whom  shall 
be  chosen  from  such  members  of  this 
Association  as  do,  and  twelve  from 
such  as  do  not,  belong  to  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Society. 

“  HI,  The  president  shall  be  chair- 
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man  of  the  general  committee,  and 
have  a  casting  vote. 

“  IV.  One  half  of  each  class  of  the 
committee  shall  go  out  every  year  by 
rotation;  such  members  shall  never¬ 
theless  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

“  V.  The  general  committee  shall 
meet  quarterly  for  despatch  of  busi¬ 
ness;  viz.  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September,  December,  March,  and 
June. 

“  VI.  Meetings  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee  may  be  called  by  the  chairman, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  shall  be 
summoned  by  him,  on  receiving  a  re¬ 
quisition,  signed  by  five  members  of 
the  committee. 

“  VII.  The  general  committee  shall 
appoint  a  sub-committee,  out  of  its 
own  members,  whenever  it  shall  be 
deemed  necessary. 

“  VIII.  At  meetings  of  the  general 
committee,  five  members  shall  form  a 
quorum. 

“  IX.  At  meetings  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee,  three  members  shall  form  a 
quorum. 

“  X.  The  general  committee  shall 
present  a  report  of  its  proceedings 
during  the  last  year,  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  July. 

“  XI.  The  members  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  reside  in  the  country  shall 
form  themselves  into  county  com¬ 
mittees. 

“  XII.  Each  county  committee, 
when  duly  organized,  shall  form  sub¬ 
committees  for  as  many  districts  as  the 
.extent  and  population  of  the  county 
may,  after  mature  consideration,  ap¬ 
pear  to  require. 

“  XIII.  The  county  and  district 


committees  shall  choose  from  their 
own  bodies  respectively,  a  chairman 
and  secretary. 

“.XIV.  The  meetings  of  the  county 
and  district  committees  shall  be  held 
at  periods,  and  places,  most  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  members  of  such  county 
or  district. 

“  XV.  A  general  meeting  of  the 
members  in  each  county  shall  be  held 
every  year,  at  least  one  month  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  the  metropolis;  the 
day  and  the  place  of  meeting  to  be 
determined  by  the  county  committee. 

“  XVI.  The  business  of  the  annual 
county  meeting  shall  be,  to  receive 
communications  from  the  several  dis¬ 
trict  committees;  to  receive  applica- 
tions  for  the  admission  of  members ; 
and  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  metro- 
politan  committee,  with  such  other  in¬ 
formation,  and  such  suggestions,  as 

i 

may  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  to  require  the  attention  of  the 
general  meeting. 

“  XVII.  The  objects  of  the  county 
and  district  committees  shall  be,  to 

take  cognizance  of,  and  communicate, 

*»  * 

any  instances  of  infringement  upon 
the  regulations  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Act  in  their  respective  neighbour¬ 
hoods  ;  and  to  inquire  into  all  cases 
of  gross  ignorance,  or  impropriety  of 
conduct;  and  to  transmit  the  same, 
through  their  chairman  (when  duly 
authenticated),  to  the  chairman  of  the 
metropolitan  committee,  for  the  use  of 
the  Association;  and,  if  necessary,  for 
further  transmission  to  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries. 
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44  SECTION  VI. 

44  or  officers. 

M  I.  The  officers  of  the  Association 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  two  vice- 
presidents,  three  treasurers,  and  a  se¬ 
cretary. 

“II.  The  president  and  vice-pre¬ 
sidents  shall  be  chosen  annually. 

“  III.  There  shall  be  two  vice-pre¬ 
sidents,  one  only  of  whom  shall  be 
chosen  from  the  Apothecaries'  Society. 

44  IV.  That  in  case  the  election  of 
president,  vice-presidents,  or  other 
officers  of  the  Association,  shall  at  any 
future  time  fall  on  a  gentleman  who 
declines  the  situation,  or  who  may  be 
unable  to  give  the  requisite  attend¬ 
ance,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
general  committee  for  the  time  being, 
after  the  vacancy  shall  have  been  duly 
announced  to  them  by  the  secretary, 
immediately  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  some  other  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  fill  up  the  deficiency  ;  if  of  the 
president,.  out  of  the  two  vice-presi¬ 
dents;  and  if  of  the  vice-presidents, 
then  he  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  general  committee;  and  the  va¬ 
cancy  thence  arising  in  the  general 
committee,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
to  be  in  like  manner  supplied  from  the 
general  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Association :  that  such  elections  shall 
be  determined  by  a  majority  in  the 
general  committee,  of  which  there 
shall  not  be  fewer  than  seven  mem¬ 
bers  present. 


44  SECTION  VII. 

44  or  THE  PRESIDENT. 

**  It  shall  be  the  province  of  the 
president  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  to  enforce  an  ob¬ 
servance  of  its  rules. 

“  SECTION  VIII. 

44  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

44  In  the  absence  of  the  president, 
his  duties  shall  devolve  upon  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  present. 

“SECTION  IX. 

44  OF  THE  TREASURERS. 

44  I.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
treasurers  to  invest  and  keep  in  pub¬ 
lic  securities,  in  their  joint  names,  all 
monies  belonging  to  the  Association 
(except  such  balance  as  shall  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  defray  current  expenses),  for 
the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Association. 

44 II.  The  signature  of  two  of  the 
treasurers  shall  be  necessary,  to  the 
disposal  of  any  part  of  the  funds  of 
the  Association. 

“SECTION  X. 

44  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

44  It  shall  be  the  office  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  to  attend  the  several  meetings  of 
the  Association  in  London;  to  enter 
on  the  journals  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  such  meetings ;  to  keep 
a  printed  list  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  to  act  under  the  ge¬ 
neral  direction  of  the  president.” 


The  report  read  on  July  2,  1823,  runs  thus: 

44  Your  committee,  in  compliance  Association  the  result  of  their  pro- 
with  annual  custom,  submit  to  the  cecdings  since  the  last  general  meeting. 
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“  The  meetings  of  the  committee 
have  been  regularly  held,  although 
there  has  been  but  little  business  to 
transact,  and  that  little  of  no  particu¬ 
lar  interest  nor  urgency. 

“  The  committee  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  indifferent  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  Association  was  formed ; 
and  in  the  first  volume  of  Transac¬ 
tions,  now  nearly  completed,  although 
necessarily  partaking  of  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  incident  to  the  commencement 
of  a  new  undertaking,  they  trust  will 
be  found  an  earnest  of  the  zeal  which 
they  entertain  for  the  welfare  of  the 
medical  profession,  and  of  their  sin¬ 
cere  desire  to  render  the  exertions  of 
its  members  subservient  to  the  public 
good,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

“  Viewing  as  they  do,  with  satis¬ 
faction,  the  success  which  has  so  far 
attended  the  exertions  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  the  improved  state  of  medi¬ 
cal  education,  particularly  in  that  of 
the  general  practitioner,  they  still 
hope  to  witness  further  benefits,  which 
cannot  ultimately  be  otherwise  than 
reciprocal  between  the  profession  and 
the  public. 

“  Well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  attended  the  passing  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Act,  and  of  the  opposing 
obstacles  which  prevented  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  laudable  wishes  of  the 
Association  with  which  it  originated, 
and  of  the  profession  at  large,  in 
rendering  it  fully  adequate  to  its  pro¬ 
posed  end,  the  committee  still  cherish 
the  hope  of  obtaining  further  im¬ 
provements,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Legislature,  which  whilst  they 
may  afford  the  necessary  protection  of 


.the  various  members  of  the  profession, 
shall  be  founded  on  a  more  dignified 
and  extensive  basis,  viz.  the  public 
good. 

“  They  therefore  abstain,  in  the 
present  instance,  from  any  other  than 
general  allusion  to  the  imperfections 
of  the  existing  state  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  of  the  legislative  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  it ;  or  the  measures 
required  to  effect  the  necessary  mefi- 
orations.  The  work  of  improvement 
is  slow  and  laborious;  but  when  at¬ 
tempted  with  zeal,  and  carried  on 
with  perseverance,  and  with  a  purity 
of  motive,  which  the  end  desired  must 
show  to  be  above  suspicion,  it  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  progressive. 

“  They  who  now  labour  to  place 
the  practice  of  medicine  upon  a  foot¬ 
ing  more  consistent  with  its  real  dig¬ 
nity  and  usefulness,  can  scarcely  ex¬ 
pect,  personally,  to  reap  any  benefit, 
unless  the  consciousness  of  having 
strenuously  exerted  themselves  to  ef¬ 
fect  the  diminution  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing,  can  be  supposed  to  bear  such  an 
interpretation. 

“  As  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
present  state  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  can  be  the  only  groundwork  of 
any  rational  attempt  to  effect  improve¬ 
ment,  the  committee  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
commend  to  the  Association  that  it  be 
therefore  an  instruction  to  the  future 
committee,  - 

“  (1.)  To  ascertain,  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable,  the  actual  condition  of 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  ob¬ 
stacles  which  have  hitherto  impeded 
its  advancement. 

i(  (2.)  To  examine  and  arrange  the 
imperfections  to  which  its  present  con: 
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dition  is  liable,  showing  the  particulars 
in  which  the  public  and  the  members 
of  the  profession  are  injured  or  ag¬ 
grieved. 

“  (3.)  To  point  out  the  remedies 
,for  the  evils  complained  of. 

“  (4.)  To  use  such  means  as  may  to 
them  seem  proper,  to  effect  (whether 
by  application  to  the  Legislature  or  by 
other  legal  means)  the  meliorations  to 
be  desired. 

i(  (5.)  To  continue  to  collect  and 
record  the  experience  of  the  profession 
on  subjects  relating  to  medical  science, 
and  to  publish  the  same  in  occasional 
or  annual  volumes,  calculated  to  prove 
the  just  claims  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  practitioners  of  the  healing  art  to 
that  confidence  of  the  public  which 
they  have  so  long  enjoyed. 


“  (6.)  To  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  the  accessory  sciences, 
within  the  preceding  year.  . 

u  (7.)  To  offer  such  encouragement 
or  honorary  rewards,  as  may  to  them 
(the  committee)  seem  proper,  for  the 
best  practical  essays  on  select  subjects 
relating  to  medicine  and  surgery,  as 
may  call  forth  the  energies,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession,  and  elicit  improvements  in 
the  healing  art  *,  - 

“  (8.)  That  the  profits  arising  from 
the  publication  of  the  Transactions  of 
this  Association  be  devoted  to  the 
above-named  laudable  purpose. 


*  The  premiums  proposed  in  compliance  with  the  above  instruction, 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  page.  The  advantages  arising  from  mental 
labour,  steadily  directed  to  useful  purposes,  are  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 
They  are  not  confined  to  the  successful  candidates  ;  for,  whoever  pursues 
scientific  research,  under  the  influence  of  honourable  competition,  will  find 
his.  powers  increase,  and  reap  his  reward,  as  in  the  related  search  for  hidden 
treasure  in  the  vineyard,  by  the  improved  produce  of  the  next  vintage. 
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“  RESOLUTIONS. 


“  Resolved,  1,  That  the  report  now 
read  be  received  and  adopted. 

“  Resolved,  2.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  committee,  for  their  exemplary 
attention  to  the  duties  of  their  situa¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  report  just  presented. 

“  Resolved,  3.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  Hayes,  Esq.  for  his  very 
diligent,  attention  in  the  official  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  important  trust  reposed 
in  him ;  and  for  his  unwearied  industry 
and  perseverance  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  Association. 

“  Resolved,  4.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  vice- 
presidents  for  their  kind  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  Association. 

“  Resolved,  5.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  trea¬ 
surers,  for  their  attention  to  the  funds 
of  the  Association. 

“  Resolved,  6.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  audi¬ 
tors,  for  their  investigation  of  the  an¬ 
nual  accounts  of  the  Association. 

“  Resolved,  7.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  sub¬ 
committee  deputed  to  select  and  ar¬ 
range  the  several  essays  and  commu¬ 
nications  which  form  the  volume  of 
Transactions  now  presented  to  this 
meeting,  and  for  their  great  liberality 
in  devoting  so  much  valuable  time 
and  labour  for  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  Association,  and  the  augment¬ 
ation  of  its  funds. 

“  Resolved,  8.  That  a  copy  of  the 
volume  of  Transactions  be  presented 
to  each  gentleman  who  has  contribut¬ 
ed  one  or  more  communications  pub¬ 
lished  therein. 


“  Resolved,  9.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  given  papers  for 
publication  in  the  volume  of  Transac¬ 
tions. 

“  Resolved,  10.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  editors 
of  the  London  Medical  Repository,  the 
London  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
and  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  their  past  kindness,  and  that 
they  be  respectfully  requested  to  insert 
the  report  adopted  at  this  meeting  in 
their  respective  valuable  publications. 

“  Resolved,  1 1.  That  the  thanks  of 
this  Association  be  given  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  John  Powell,  Esq.  for  the  zeal 
and  punctuality  evinced  by  him  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 

“  A  ballot  having  taken  place  for 
the  election  of  president,  it  was 

“Resolved,  12.  That 

Joseph  Hayes,  Esq. 

Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square, 
be  re-elected  president  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  the  year  ensuing. 

“  A  ballot  having  taken  place  for 
the  election  of  vice-presidents,  it  was 

“  Resolved,  1 3.  That 

James  Upton,  Esq. 
Throgmorton  Street, 
member  of  the  Apothecaries’  Society  ; 

And 

Lewis  Leese,  Esq. 

South  Stveet,  Finsbury  Square ; 
arc  duly  elected  vice-presidents  of  this 
Association,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

“  The  members  of  the  general  com¬ 
mittee,  who  go  out  this  year  by  rota¬ 
tion  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  being  of  the  Society  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries  : 
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Walter  Drew,  Esq. 

John  Hunter,  Esq. 

Robley  Dunglison,  Esq. 

Edward  Browne,  Esq. 

Joseph  Hurlock,  Esq.  and 
James  Upton,  Esq.  elected,  vice 
John  Mackender,  Esq.  deceased; 


William  Robins,  Esq. 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Apothe¬ 
caries; 

And  that 


and  the  members  not  of  the  Apothe- 


Thomas  Clarke,  Esq. 


caries’  Society,  who  go  out,  being 
William  Acret,  Esq. 

C.  T.  Haden,  Esq. 

A.  T.  Thomson,  Esq. 
Edward  Leesc,  Esq. 

Lewis  Lcese,  Esq.  and 
Neville  Wells,  Esq. 


—  Williams,  Esq. 

not  members  of  the  Apothecaries’ 
Society, 

be  duly  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies 
in  the  general  committee  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year. 


C.  T.  Haden,  Esq. 


Edward  Leese,  Esq. 


Neville  W’ells,  Esq. 


It  was 


u  Resolved,  14.  That 
Henry  Coombe,  Esq. 
Will  iam  Hillman,  Esq. 


Without  wishing  to  be  arrogant,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  be  allowed  to  be  proud,  that  almost  the 
whole  of  the  existing  body  of  general  practitioners 
should  thus  have  simultaneously  subscribed  their 
money  and  time  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
public  good.  It  may  be  allowed  too,  that  apathy 
should  naturally  take  place  of  this  enthusiasm  in 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Association,  when, 
by  reiterated  disappointments,  their  exertions  had 
been  rendered  almost  nugatory,  and  even  that  the 
great  body  of  the  society  should  almost  ridicule 
the  appearance  of  inaction  which  has  characterized 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  since  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Apothecaries’  Act.  Nevertheless  the 
preceding  details  will  show  that  the  Association 
has  only  been  on  the  peace  establishment;  that 
the  staff  of  the  corps  has  been  in  existence,  and 
has  been  ardently  occupied  in  mind,  if  not  in  the 
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performance  of  outward  acts ;  that  it  has  always 
been  vigilant  and  ready;  that  circumstances,  and 
not  inclination,  have  prevented  it  from  calling  the 
Association  more  prominently  forward ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  general  committee  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  extending,  to  the  utmost,  the  few  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  have  lately  offered  of  forwarding 
the  great  object  which  they  have  in  view. 

Nay,  they  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  their 
present  views  are  more  philosophical  than  they 
formerly  were ;  and  that,  as  experience  has  taught 
them  the  absolute  identity  of  public  and  private  in¬ 
terest,  and  as  they  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  requires  to  be  re¬ 
medied,  they  have  obtained  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  obstacles  which  oppose  the  full 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  and  their  exertions 
have,  in  some  degree,  taken  a  different  direction. 
Perhaps  no  greater  proof  of  this  change  can  be 
offered  than  the  appearance  of  the  present  volume 
of  Transactions. 

The  great  immediate  object  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  then  is,  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  the 
rescinding  of  certain  incongruities  in  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Act ;  but  especially,  such  an  extension 
of  that  Act  as  will  effectually  secure  the  public 
from  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  unqualified  prac¬ 
titioners.  They  would  willingly,  indeed,  bring 
about,  if  they  could,  some  material  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  general  practitioner,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  his  being  remune¬ 
rated;  but  they  leave  this  to  the  silent  opera- 
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tion  of  time,  and  of  that  other  only  effectual 
agent,  public  convenience. 

Moreover,  the  above  details  will  show,  that  the 
Association  no  longer  expects  to  gain  their  object 
by  a  direct  application  to  Parliament  at  present*. 
They  see  that  the  time  is  not  come  for  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  and  they  believe  that  by  steadily  follow¬ 
ing  their  present  plan,  and  by  affording  proofs  of 
the  evils  to  be  remedied  to  the  public  on  the  one 
hand,  and  exciting  their  compeers  to  a  further  im¬ 
provement  in  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  art  on 
the  other,  they  are  not  only  adopting  the  one  most 
likely  to  be  ultimately  effectual,  but  are  laying  open 
a  field  well  wTorthy  of  being  cultivated  by  men 

even  of  the  highest  attainments. 

* 

Actuated  by  these  motives,  the  remainder  of 
this  Introductory  Essay  will  be  dedicated  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Committee’s  views  of  the  true 
present  state  of  medical  practice  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  of  its  defects,  and  their  causes;  of  the  best 
mode  of  obviating  these  defects ;  and,  lastly,  of 
substituting  for  the  existing  limited  views  of  me¬ 
dical  science,  such  a  more  comprehensive  system  of 
study,  as  may  at  once  tend  to  raise  medicine  to  the 
rank  it  ought  to  hold,  and  will,  at  some  period,  hold 
among  the  exact  sciences ;  and  force  from  society 


*  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
faults  of  the  present  Act,  for  the  reasons  alluded  to  in  the  report 
read  July  2,  1823  (see  p.  lxxxvi.),  and  as  some  of  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  clauses  are  discussed  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
volume. 
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that  consideration  for  its  professors  which  will  cer¬ 
tainly  afford  the  relief  they  claim. 

In  considering  this  part  of  their  undertaking, 
the  committee  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  works 
of  a  contemporary  author,  and  they  earnestly  re¬ 
commend  their  readers  to  consult  the  preface  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  Intelligencer  for 
much  information  on  this  head,  believing  that  the 
facts  therein  adduced  will  greatly  facilitate  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  reader  who  may  be  anxious  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  present  state  of  the  medical  profession  and 
the  desiderata  for  its  improvement.  They  there¬ 
fore  quote  what  he  has  there  written. 

“  The  state  of  English  medicine  may  be  learn¬ 
ed  from  the  nature  of  English  medical  publications ; 
from  the  views  which  actuate  the  majority  of  me¬ 
dical  men  in  practice,  and  from  the  state  of  medi 
cal  education. 

“  With  regard  to  English  books,  the  majority 
of  them  are  books  of  practice ;  that  is  to  say,  books 
which  describe  certain  external  forms  of  disease, 
and  a  certain  treatment  as  applicable  to  those 
forms,  and  the  booksellers  say,  that  no  other 
books  will  sell.  We  have  scarcely  any  works 
which  treat  on  general  pathology — none  original 
on  anatomy — no  general  ones  on  physiology,  and 
but  few  on  detached  parts  of  th^t  branch  of 
science — no  disquisitions  on  particular  diseases, 
founded  on  a  laborious  and  extended  comparison 
of  those  diseases  during  life,  with  the  morbid  ap¬ 
pearances  found  after  death — no  general  exposi- 
1 
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tions  nor  explanations  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  modes  of  treatment  are  founded ;  as,  why  we 
bleed  in  inflammation,  &c. ;  in  short,  few  works 
which  treat  extensively  of  diseases,  as  considered 
in  their  only  true  point  of  view,  that  of  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  what  is  called  physiological  anatomy. 
So  peculiar  is  this  defect  in  our  literature,  that  we 
were  ashamed  the  other  day  to  confess,  when  we 
were  asked,  to  recommend  a  small  English  work 
for  translation  into  French,  that  we  could  not 
think  of  one  which  would  suit  the  French  market. 
The  very  non-existence  of  such  works  proves  that 
English  medical  men  do  not  feel  the  want  of  them ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  shown,  by  the  lamentable 
fact,  that  the  fine  specimens  of  medical  investiga¬ 
tion,  which  have  issued  from  the  foreign  presses, 
have  not  borne  translation  into  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  booksellers  have  well  known  that 
such  works  as  Bichat’s  General  Anatomy  would 
not  pay  for  the  printing,  much  less  for  the  transla¬ 
tion;  that  Bayle’s  philosophical  work  on  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  Consumption  lies  on  the  shelf  of  its  trans¬ 
lator  ;  that  even  Dr.  Forbes’s  translation  of  Laen- 
nec’s  work  has  scarcely  sold,  although  the  whole 
of  the  English  periodical  press  has  held  the  origi¬ 
nal  work  up  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  perfect  disquisitions  on  medical  sci¬ 
ence  that  has  ever  appeared;  as  a  book  which  is 
written  on  the  most  enlightened  principles,  and 
which  teems  in  every  page  with  facts  the  most  ap¬ 
plicable  at  the  bed-side,  respecting,  perhaps,  the 
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most  extensive  class  of  diseases  which  exists.  How 
has  it  happened  that  works  like  these,  and  espe¬ 
cially  like  the  last,  have  not  sold?  Merely,  we  fear, 
because  they  contain  no  recommendation  of  an  in¬ 
fallible  remedy;  no  royal  road,  in  short,  to  that 
ultimatum  of  medical  practice,  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
eases.  In  the  same  spirit  we  saw  the  other  day  the 
recent  French  publication  on  Arachnitis,  a  work 
which  is  written  on  the  same  principles,  and  almost 
with  the  same  success,  lying  uncut  on  the  library- 
table  of  one  of  the  greatest  medical  societies  in 
London.  It  had  lain  there  unnoticed  for  some 
months. 

u  With  such  facts  before  us,  we  may  easily 
divine  what  the  principles  of  practice  are,  which 

+  c 

English  medical  men  carry  to  the  bed-side.  We 
can  easily  understand  how  the  majority  of  English 
physicians  content  themselves  with  giving  arti¬ 
ficial  names  to  diseases,  according  as  the  latter  put 
on  certain  external  appearances  ;  how  they  empi¬ 
rically  apply  approved  remedies  for  the  removal 
of  those  appearances  ;  how,  in  short,  they  are 
humble  followers  of  Sydenham,  but  not  Syden- 
hams  ;  how,  also,  some  of  the  English  surgeons 
openly  pride  themselves  on  becoming  ignorant  of 
medicine ;  although  surgery  is  but  one  branch  of 
medicine,  and  is  connected  as  closely  with  it  as 
one  part  of  the  body  is  with  another;  and  although 
circumstances  which  it  would  be  interesting  to 
trace,  have  led  to  a  very  successful  treatment  of 
some  forms  of  inflammation,  how  practitioners  of 
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all  ranks  lose  patients  every  day,  who  might  be 
saved,  under  other  circumstances;  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  disease  were  traced  to  the  structural  affec¬ 
tion  which  formed  its  essence ;  if  less  importance 
were  attached  to  the  prescription  of  drugs,  and 
more  to  that  general  management  of  collateral 
circumstances  which  can  only  be  learned  by  a 
study  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  various  bodily 
powers,  and  of  the  advantages  of  setting  up  a  new 
action  for  the  relief  of  one  already  existing.” 

It  is  apparent,  on  considering  what  is  here 
quoted,  that  the  defective  state  of  English  medical 
practice  essentially  depends  on  the  defective  con¬ 
dition  of  English  medical  theory.  True  it  is,  that 
thoughtless  persons  despise  theory ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  their  dislike  is  not,  in  reality,  directed 
against  theory ,  but  against  its  antithesis,  hypothesis. 
They  mistake  the  one  for  the  other ;  and  yet  no 
two  things  can  be  more  opposite.  Hypothesis 
deals  in  visions,  theory  in  facts.  Hypothesis  is 
made  up  of  conjectures,  theory  of  certainties.  The 
one  may  be  considered  as  the  very  refuse  of  an 
illogical  mind,  whilst  the  other  can  only  be 
found  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  most  accu¬ 
rate  intellect.  In  short,  whilst  hypothesis  con¬ 
sists  in  arbitrary  assumption,  theory,  like  truth, 
is  under  the  control  of  no  man  :  it  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  result  of  facts;  the  simple  deduction  which 
naturally  and  necessarily  results  from  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  all  the  truths  which  appertain  to  any 
given  subject.  If  theory  and  hypothesis  differ  so 
vol.  i.  h 
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widely,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  ?  Merely,  because  the  theory 
of  medicine  at  present  has,  practically,  no  existence. 
The  accurate  sciences  alone  admit  of  theory;  for 
the  best  theories  of  the  conjectural  sciences  are 
but  hypotheses,  and  hence  the  explanations  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  offered  to  the  public 
under  the  name  of  theories,  have  fallen  in  succes¬ 
sion  into  disrepute  according  as  the  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  of  facts  has  shown  their  insufficiency. 

As  this  has  been  the  fate  of  the  theories,  even 
of  those  men  who  have  been  held  up  by  general 
consent  as  ornaments  of  human  nature,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  superficial  thinkers  should  suppose 
the  fault  to  be  in  the  theory  and  not  in  its  pro 
mulgator  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  theory  is  like 
the  marsh  light,  a  mere  delusion,  which  only  tends 
to  lead  its  followers  astray. 

The  fault,  however,  lies  not  in  the  theory  ab¬ 
stractedly  taken,  for  theory  is  but  another  word 
for  truth,  but  in  the  whole  race  of  theorists,  past 
and  present.  It  is  very  natural  for  an  ardent  mind 
to  draw  conclusions  from  the  facts  which  it  may 
possess ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  great 
men  who  have  heretofore  shone  as  the  burning 
lights  of  the  medical  hemisphere,  should  have  re¬ 
frained  from  this  weakness  of  human  nature,  for 
they  have  done  much  harm  to  the  cause  they  so 
ardently  espoused.  If  they  had  contented  them¬ 
selves  by  registering  facts,  and  had  avoided  ex¬ 
pressing  more,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  than  ri- 
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gidly  followed  from  these  facts,  not  only  would 
the  word  theory  not  have  become  a  byeword  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  but  medical  science  would  have  held  a  very 
different  rank  from  that  which  now  appertains 
to  it. 

Men,  however,  have  no  control  over  the  past; 
but  let  them  take  warning  by  these  errors  of  their 
forefathers,  and  let  them  henceforward  strictly 
take  the  rule  so  well  laid  down  by  Bacon  for  their 
guide,  and  scrupulously  refuse  to  admit  any  thing 
but  proved  facts  in  medical  reasoning.  Let  them 
accustom  themselves  to  sift  mere  assertions  from 
proved  positions,  and  their  art  will  speedily  begin 
to  wear  a  different  aspect.  English  medical  men 
will  soon  cease  to  be  merely  rational  empirics,  and 
theory  will  regain  the  respect  which  it  has  so  dis¬ 
gracefully  lost. 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  occupation  to  observe  facts,  or  ra¬ 
ther  to  trace  that  relationship  between  facts  which 
constitutes  what  we  call  cause  and  effect.  But  it 
only  becomes  more  necessary  for  observers  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  accurately  between  the  simple  registration 
of  a  fact,  and  its  comparison  with  other  facts.  It 

is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  want  of  a  neces- 

* 

sary  connexion  between  medicine  and  the  accurate 

sciences,  has  prevented  the  great  majority  of  me- 

* 

dical  men  from  being  educated  as  logicians;  other¬ 
wise  much  good  would  result  by  the  publication  of 
a  real  work  on  medical  logic,  one  which  would 
rigidly  point  out  the  laws  by  which  asserted  me- 
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dical  facts  should  be  tried;  one,  in  short,  which 
should  teach  medical  men  how  they  ought  to  study 
their  profession.  But  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  no 
one  at  present  possesses  the  requisites  for  perform¬ 
ing  such  a  task  *. 

Nevertheless  the  committee  hope  that  much 
good  will  arise  from  this  plain  statement  of  the 
defects  of  medical  practice,  and  their  causes. 
And  they  call  on  their  readers  to  keep  the  prin¬ 
cipal  point  of  the  above  statement  continually  in 
mind,  and  to  apply  it  incessantly  at  the  bedside, 
as  well  as  in  the  closet. 

They  are  not  presumptuous  enough  to  address 
these  observations  to  the  elder  part  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  those  who 
have  passed  a  long  life  in  toilsome  and  fatiguing 
pursuits,  should  be  willing  to  have  its  decline 
ruffled  by  an  overturning  of  their  long-enjoyed 
opinions.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  same 
delicacy  to  those  who  are  beginning  life.  It  be¬ 
hoves,  then,  the  younger  part  of  the  profession  to 
consider  well  what  is  the  true  basis  of  medical 
knowledge;  to  emancipate  their  minds  from  the 


*  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  mark  the  different  effects  pro¬ 
duced  on  men  by  differences  in  education.  If  we  examine  the 
writings  of  the  elder  English  divines,  for  instance,  it  is  plain 
how  greatly  the  study  of  mathematics  and  logic  improved  their 
reasoning  powers.  What  medical  writer  can  at  all  compete 
with  Barrow  in  argumentation?  Barrow  is  close,  and  exhausts 
his  subjects.  A  different  character  must  be  given  of  most  me¬ 
dical  writers.  ..." 
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hypotheses  of  the  schools;  to  search  unremit¬ 
tingly  for  facts,  and  facts  only;  to  accustom  them¬ 
selves  to  weigh  evidence  and  to  mark  its  defi¬ 
ciencies  ;  to  set  up,  in  short,  the  standard  of  truth 
as  the  only  measure  by  which  to  estimate  their  real 
progress,  and  the  next  age  will  assuredly  witness 
a  very  different  race  of  practitioners  from  those 
which  now  exist. 

4 

The  author  in  the  Medical  Intelligencer, 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  has  pointed  out  how 
little  calculated  either  the  present  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing  medicine  in  the  schools,  or  the  plan  of  study 
usually  adopted  by  students,  is,  to  accomplish  what 
is  here  recommended.  A  writer,  whose  opportu¬ 
nities  of  observation  have  been  extensive,  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues, 
communicated  much  very  valuable  information 
in  the  present  volume  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ob¬ 
viating  the  deficiencies  both  of  teachers  and 
learners.  It  is  unnecessary,  then,  to  repeat  here 
what,  in  the  Essay  alluded  to,  is  so  well  expressed  : 
but  the  observations  of  both  these  writers  are  yet 
incomplete,  and  are  only  to  be  taken  as  an  earnest 
of  what  we  may  hereafter  expect  from  them  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  committee  of  course  do  not  pledge  them¬ 
selves  for  any  part  of  the  opinions  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  succeeding  papers  of  this  volume; 
the  respective  authors  are  alone  responsible;  but 
as  they  wish  that  the  Transactions  of  the  associat¬ 
ed  general  practitioners  should  be  characterized  by 
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a  subserviency  to  the  principles  of  medical  science 
which  are  here  expressed,  and  as  they  hope  to  see 
the  work  supported  both  by  their  equals  and  their 
juniors  in  the  profession,  they  think  it  right  to  ex¬ 
patiate  somewhat  more  at  large  on  the  subject  of 
medical  study,  and  to  point  out  the  species  of 
communication  by  which  they  wish  the  work  to  be 
chiefly  supported. 

The  knowledge  of  diseases  consists  simply  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  which  exists  between 
their  external  symptoms  and  the  inward  bodily 
affections  by  which  they  are  produced.  Time  was, 
indeed,  when  medical  men  concealed  their  igno¬ 
rance  under  the  veil  of  assigning  mystical  and  in¬ 
comprehensible  causes  for  diseases;  but  that  time 
is  now  past,  and  it  is  generally  conceded,  that 
whilst  health  consists  in  one  state  of  bodily  parts, 
disease  consists  in  another. 

If  this  truth  had  been  recognised  long  ago,  me¬ 
dicine  would  have  been  much  less  imperfect  than  it 
is :  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  say  what  its  present 
state  would  have  been,  when  an  estimate  is  made 
of  the  immense  improvements  which  have  resulted 
during  the  last  few  years  from  the  new  views  of 
medical  science.  The  most  rapid  strides  are  mak¬ 
ing  towards  perfection;  and  although  the  present 
collection  of  really  accurate  data  is  too  limited  to 
allow  of  much  precision  in  medical  knowledge ; 
there  is  no  branch  of  medicine  which  has  not  been 
deeply  touched  by  this  new  Promethean  fire.  Even 
anatomy,  dry  mechanical  anatomy,  has  been  essen- 
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tially  improved;  whilst  physiology  is  almost  raised 
into  a  new  science.  Pathology  has,  of  course, 
reaped  a  corresponding  advantage  from  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  every  new  physiological  fact ;  and  thera¬ 
peutics  have,  as  it  were,  taken  up  a  new  position  in 
the  world  of  science. 

Anatomy,  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera¬ 
peutics  comprise  the  whole  of  medicine.  Anatomy 
is,  of  course,  the  groundwork;  the  only  solid  found¬ 
ation  on  which  medicine  and  surgery  can  be  raised. 
A  knowledge  of  the  mere  connexion  or  arrange¬ 
ment  of  parts  is  of  use  principally  in  the  mecha¬ 
nical  branches  of  surgical  practice  ;  and  although 
a  similar  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  physician  in 
explaining  the  symptoms  of  complaints  which  are 
produced  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  diseased 
parts  on  each  other,  or  on  the  healthy  structure ; 
yet,  for  almost  all  other  purposes,  anatomy  must  be 
considered  as  only  the  stepping-stone  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  physiology. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  point  out  the  value 
of  anatomical  knowledge,  because  the  crying  de¬ 
fect  of  the  British  anatomical  schools  is,  that  they 
teach  anatomy  as  if  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  body 
were  the  sole  foundation  of  medical  study ;  where¬ 
as,  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  living  body  which  con¬ 
stitutes  that  foundation;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
the  parts  of  the  body  themselves  as  they  lie  exani¬ 
mate  on  the  dissecting-table  which  are  of  import¬ 
ance,  but  the  actions  and  functions  of  those  parts 
as  they  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  living  man. 

li  4 
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Hence  it  is  that  physiology  is  the  real  foundation  of 
medical  knowledge;  and  anatomy  in  that  view  is 
only  necessary,  because,  before  the  functions  of  a 
part  can  be  understood,  the  structure  of  that  part 
must  be  examined  and  appreciated  *. 

Physiology,  then,  or  the  science  which  explains 
the  natural  actions  or  functions  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  ought 
to  be  the  first  object  of  the  medical  student’s  atten¬ 
tion.  For  unless  he  understand  the  healthy  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  part,  he  cannot  at  all  understand  patho¬ 
logy,  which  treats  of  the  actions  of  the  same  parts 
when  in  a  state  of  disease. 

Physiology  is  much  more  accurately  studied  in 
France  than  it  is  in  this  country.  Indeed  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  work  as  Majendie’s  Journal 
de  Physiologic,  is  an  honour  to  French  medical 
literature.  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  in  this  country, 
such  a  work,  which  deals  chiefly  in  principles,  and 


*  Let  it  not  hence  be  inferred,  that  it  is  intended  here  to 
depreciate  a  knowledge  of  minute  anatomy  as  referrible  to  the 
physician  or  medical  practitioner.  Several  of  the  following 
pages  attempt  to  show,  that  the  most  minute  anatomy  is  at 
present  unattainable.  Minuteness  is  absolutely  necessary  be¬ 
fore  a  perfect  physician  can  be  formed :  but  it  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  tissues,  secreting  organs, 
and  of  the  viscera  generally,  which  is  required,  rather  than 
of  the  juxta-positional  arrangement  of  unimportant  muscles, 
as  well  as  of  twigs,  branches,  &c.  which  the  anatomical  schools 
dignify  with  the  name  of  minute  anatomy.  In  short,  it  is  ftie 
anatomy  which  elucidates  functions  that  is  wanted. 
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but  little  in  practice,  would  scarcely  maintain  it¬ 
self;  whereas,  M.  Majendie  states,  that  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  work  for  a  year  were  defrayed  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  publication  of  the  second  number. 
Nevertheless  much  has  been  done,  and  much  more 
is  doing,  by  English  physiologists.  The  late  disco¬ 
veries  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  nerves 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  are  alone  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  English  character  from  the  reproach  of  inac¬ 
tivity;  the  investigations  also  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip, 
Sir  EverardHome,  and  Mr.  Brodie,  are  exceedingly 
valuable:  but  the  discoveries  of  these  gentlemen, 
except  Mr.  Bell’s,  are  perhaps  less  important 
when  compared  with  the  new  and  imposing  in¬ 
formation  which  has  been  afforded  us  respect¬ 
ing  the  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  by  Heurens,  Desmoulins,  Serres,  Pinel,  and 
other  physiologists ;  respecting  the  organs  of  ab¬ 
sorption,  and  the  physiology  of  vomiting,  by  M. 
Majendie;  and  the  agency  of  deleterious  substances 
when  introduced  into  the  circulation,  by  MM. 
Gaspard,  Majendie,  and  others  *. 

After  all,  the  great  praise  which  is  due  to  the 
French,  and  especially  to  M.  Majendie,  arises 
from  the  excellent  principles  on  which  they  study 


*  Few  are  aware  how  much  of  valuable  time  must  be  ex¬ 
pended  in  making  and  recording,  accurately,  physiological  ex¬ 
periments;  or  of  the  numerous  repetitions  necessar}',  before  the 
results  be  sufficiently  confirmed  to  admit  of  the  conclusions 
being  received  as  axioms. 
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physiology.  M.  Majendie  states  repeatedly,  that 
the  new  race  of  physiologists  takes  nothing  for 
granted;  and  in  the  relation  of  his  experiments, 
as  well  as  when  employed  in  the  more  delicate  task 
of  reasoning  on  these  experiments,  he  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  what  he  considers  to  be  facts, 
and  mere  conjectures,  and  in  other  ways  shows 
that  he  is  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  philoso¬ 
phical  inquiry. 

Let  those  of  our  countrymen  who  intend  to 
contribute  to  the  present  work  imitate  such  praise¬ 
worthy  conduct ;  let  them  take  an  extended  view 
of  the  deficiencies  of  existing  physiology;  let 
their  experiments  be  supported  and  illustrated  by 
an  accurate  observance  of  pathological  facts,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  English  physiologists  may 
not  be  ultimately  behind  their  continental  neigh¬ 
bours  in  exertion  and  usefulness. 

Pathology  forms  the  next  head  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Pathology  is  nearly  allied  to  physiology. 
They  both  treat  of  functions,  and  both  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  same  parts;  but  while  physiology  ex¬ 
plains  the  actions  of  healthy  parts,  pathology  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  actions  of  those  parts  when  in  a 
state  of  disease.  Considered  in  this  light,  patho¬ 
logy  includes  both  medicine  and  surgery;  and  a 
simple  reason  thus  results  for  its  being  proper  to 
consider  surgery  as  only  a  branch  of  medicine. 
Sabatier  knew  this;  and  he  with  great  propriety 
gave  his  work  on  the  operations  of  surgery  the  title 
of  operative  medicine  (“  Medecine  operatoire.”) 
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Pathology,  then,  affords  a  wide  scope  for  the 
student’s  consideration  ;  and  it  may  well  be  divided 
into  several  branches,  such  as  surgery,  medicine, 
midwifery,  &c.:  but  fortunately  the  principles 
which  apply  to  the  investigation  of  the  diseases 
belonging  to*  one  of  these  branches,  strictly  apply 
to  those  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
first  principle  of  pathological  investigation  is  to 
discover  the  general  law  which  causes  the  healthy 
actions  of  a  part  to  be  changed  for  those  which  arc 
unhealthy;  and  as  it  is  equally  apparent  that  if  a 
part  continue  to  be  in  the  same  state,  its  action 
will  be  the  same  under  similar  circumstances,  a 
change  of  action  presupposes  some  change  in  the 
part  itself.  Hence  pathologists  are  now  led  to 
look  for  a  derangement  of  the  structure  of  a  part, 
when  they  find  the  actions  of  that  part  deranged. 
But  although  this  assumption  is  correct  for  almost 
all  practical  purposes,  and  it  forms  the  groundwork 
of  all  pathological  investigations,  yet  perhaps  it  is 
not  strictly  correct.  Those  parts  of  the  body,  the 
actions  of  which  are  apparent  to  the  senses,  are 
only  agents-;  the  cause  of  their  actions  is  to  be 
found  in  a  distant  part.  Therefore,  if  a  change 
take  place  in  the  influence  transmitted  by  that  part, 
the  resulting  perceptible  action  may  be  changed, 
also,  without  there  being,  primarily  at  least,  any 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  part  which  acts. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  truly  said,  however,  that  this 
only  modifies  the  assertion,  that  change  of  action 
presupposes  change  of  part ;  and  that  the  inind  has 
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only  to  transfer  the  idea  of  change  from  the  acting 
part  to  the  part  which  regulates  that  action  :  for, 
after  all,  it  is  but  rational  to  believe,  that  the  regu¬ 
lating  or  governing  portion  of  the  body  cannot  be 
capable  of  transmitting  an  influence  of  a  different 
description,  unless  some  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  circumstances  of  that  portion.  Even  if  the 
transmitted  influence  continue  to  be  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  be  only  increased  or  diminished  in 
quantity,  still  it  is  fair  to  infer  a  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  part. 

But  minutiae  of  this  description  may  perhaps  be 
held  up  to  ridicule.  Nevertheless,  the  above  passing 
words  on  the  subject  are  useful,  because  they  lead 
to  accuracy  of  idea.  On  all  other  accounts  they 
might  be  dispensed  with  ;  for,  however  free  from 
derangement  of  structure  a  part  may  be,  when 
a  change  of  action  first  takes  place,  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  alteration  of  structure  soon 
occurs,  if  the  derangement  of  action  be  continued. 

The  question  then  presents  itself.  In  what  does 
this  derangement  of  structure,  which,  practically 
considered,  accompanies  all  diseases,  consist?  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  no  part  of  the  body  is 
simple :  each  organ  is  a  congeries  of  a  fewer  or 
greater  number  of  elementary  organs  or  tissues, 
as  they  have  been  properly  called.  The  derange¬ 
ment  of  structure  may  exist  in  one,  or  even  in 
all  these  tissues,  and  our  pathological  investiga¬ 
tions  will  not  be  perfect  until  we  have  found 
means  to  unravel  the  elementary  structures  of  the 
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bodily  organs,  and  to  distinguish  in  which  of  the 
elements  the  derangement  of  structure  has  occur¬ 
red.  What  are  called  practical  men  will  smile  at 
this  apparently  unattainable  desideratum  being  in¬ 
sisted  on ;  and  yet  the  satire  of  their  smile  will 
recoil  on  themselves  ;  for,  not  only  is  it  impossible 
to  say  how  much  a  long-continued  and  well-di¬ 
rected  enthusiasm  may  hereafter  do  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  but  the  smilers  ought  to  know,  that  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  never  reaches  the  acme  of  its  powers, 
unless  it  have  previously  fixed  its  aim  on  a  point 
which  is  beyond  attainment. 

More  will  be  said  below  on  this  subject,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  point  out  a  circumstance  which 
usually  escapes  those  who  are  anxious  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  physiological  pathologists.  It  is  not  usu¬ 
ally  recollected,  that  organs  consist  of  fluid  parts 
as  well  as  such  as  are  solid ;  and  therefore  that  the 
derangement  of  structure  may,  in  some  cases, 
essentially  reside  in  those  fluid  parts.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to  pay  attention  as  well  to  the 
fluids  as  to  the  solids.  It  is  true,  that  medical 

men  have  been  latterly  diverted  from  taking  the 

«  0  *.  *  *  ,  •  *•  , 

fluids  into  consideration  by  the  operation  of  a  fail¬ 
ing  which  has  always  been  found  to  characterize 

the  mind  of  the  majority  of  men  under  all  circum- 

•  »  *  «  4  * 

stances.  This  failing  is,  the  disposition  to  run  into 
extremes.  Immediately  after  the  old  humoral  pa¬ 
thology  was  proved  to  be  untrue,  medical  men  at¬ 
tached  themselves  so  exclusively  to  a  consideration 
of  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  that  they  forgot,  the 
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fluids  altogether ;  and  this  exclusive  practice  is 
even  now  too  general,  although  it  must  be  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  most  superficial  observers,  that  not 
only  the  blood,  but  ail  its  derivatives,  the  secre¬ 
tions,  are  altered  in  the  progress  of  perhaps  every 
disease.  This,  however,  renders  it  equally  neces¬ 
sary  for  pathologists  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
fluids  as  well  as  of  the  solids  in  cases  of  diseases ; 
especially  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  agent  of  many  structural  diseases  is  some 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  blood. 

The  bJood  is  here  particularly  specified,  be¬ 
cause,  perhaps,  it  may  be  practically  considered  as 
the  only  primary  fluid.  The  great  majority,  at 
least,  of  the  rest  are  secreted  from  the  blood ;  and 
therefore,  although  a  change  in  their  constitution 
may  be  occasionally  a  cause  of  disease,  it  cannot 
be  so  unless  a.previous  disease  existed  in  the  solids 
of  the  part:  because,  if  tbe  blood,  from  which  they 
are  secreted,  be  in  a  healthy  state,  the  solid  organs 
by  which  those  secretions  are  carried  on,  must  be 
deranged,  at  least  in  action,  before  any  change  can 
take  place  in  the  secreted  fluids. 

The  derangement  of  structure,  then,  which,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  disease  (for  it  will  probably  be  always 
impossible  to  take  cognizance  of  all  primary 
changes  in  the  influencing  or  governing  power), 
may  rest  either  in  the  solids  or  in  the  fluids  of  the 
diseased  part.  And  perhaps  no  more  fruitful  field 
is  open  to  cultivation  than  that  which  involves  a 
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knowledge  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
fluids,  and  their  results  in  inducing  or  keeping  up 
disease*. 


*  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  are  open  to 
the  ardent  and  industrious  student  in  medicine. 

IN  ANATOMY. 

1.  The  ultimate  structure  of  parts ,  especially  of  the  viscera . 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  such  investigations  since  the  days 
of  Malpighi  and  Ruysch ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  discovering  the 
relative  arrangement  of  the  several  efficient  constituents  of  such 
parts  at  their  terminations  or  extremities,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  functional  agents  of  those  parts  can  be  obtained. 

Mappes  had  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  secreting  parts  of  the  liver  and  kidney  (Med.  In- 
tell.  vol.  iii.  p.  313)  ;  and  Reisseisen  more,  respecting  the  ul¬ 
timate  structure  of  the  lungs  (Med.  Intel!,  vol.  iii.  p.  598); 
M.  Gaspard’s  experiments  also  oh  the  effects  of  throwing  mer¬ 
cury  and  oily  fluids  into  the  veins,  show,  at  least,  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  consequent  operation  of 
the  latter  as  strainers  to  the  body,  by  which,  as  it  were,  the 
entrance  of  hurtful  mechanical  agents  was  prevented :  but 
almost  every  thing  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  conducting  such 
investigations.  Improvements  should  be  sought  for  in  the  art 
of  injecting  ;  perhaps  the  natural  injection  which  would  follow 
introducing  substances  into  the  arteries  and  veins  of  living  ani¬ 
mals  might  do  something ;  and  much  may  certainly  be  learned 
by  studying  similar  structures  in  different  classes  of  animals. 

2.  Animal  chemistry  in  all  its  branches ,  but  especially  the 
relationship  of  composition  which  exists  between  the  structures 
of  parts  performing  similar  functions ;  extending  the  investi¬ 
gation  to  similar  structures  in  the  lower  animals. 

3.  Comparative  anatomy  in  all  its  branches ;  a  reference  with 
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It  being  thus  apparent  that  a  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  exists  between  derangement  of  structure 


the  corresponding  dissections  on  the  human  subject  being  always 
kept  in  view. 

IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

»  •  -  ir 

1.  An  experimental  investigation  on  the functions  of  any  part 
of  the  body;  or,  indeed,  of  all  parts;  for  who  understands  per¬ 
fectly  the  anatomical  cause  of  any  bodily  function? 

Such  investigations  are  to  be  conducted  by  dissection  (espe¬ 
cially  in  comparative  anatomy),  by  accurately  noting  the  effects 
of  disease  on  the  functions,  and  by  well  contrived  and  con¬ 
ducted  experiments  on  living  animals  ;  which  last  includes  the 
observance  of  similar  experiments  when  accidentally  made  on 
the  living  human  body, 

2.  A  repetition ,  for  verification ,  of  the  experiments  made  by 
the  French  physiologists  Majendie ,  Heurens ,  Gaspard,  Desmou¬ 
lins,  Sfc.  Majendie’s  Journal  and  Treatise  on  Physiology  will 
point  out  subjects  enow  for  investigation. 

3.  A  study  of  the  now  much-neglected  attributes  of  the  skeleton 
and  muscles ,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  mechanical  contrivance . 
M.  Roulin  is  now  publishing  a  very  interesting  work  on  this 
subject  in  Majendie’s  Journal  of  Physiology— (“  Recherches 
sur  les  Mouvements  et  les  Attitudes  de  l* Homme.”) 

4.  A  systematic  plan  of  observing  and  registering  the  effects 
of  disease ,  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  natural  functions  of  parts. 
Few  cases  occur  which  do  not  inculcate  physiological  informa¬ 
tion. 

IN  PATHOLOGY. 

1.  Pathological  anatomy  in  general,  but  especially  a  more 
attentive  examination  of  morbid  parts,  as  it  refers  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  tissue  or  tissues  of  the  structure  which  is  diseased,  the 
order  in  which  those  tissues  became  altered  in  structure,  so  as 
to  separate  the  secondary  or  accidental  derangements  from 
those  which  arise  from  the  original  disease,  &c. 
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and  derangement  of  action,  the  study  of  diseases 
resolves  itself,  first,  into  an  observance  of  each 


2.  A  careful  comparison  of  diseased  structure ,  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  which  existed  during  life.  (See  how  much  Serres  and 
others  are  now  accomplishing  on  this  point  with  respect  to  the 
djseases  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain!  how  much  Laennec 
has  accomplished  in  diseases  of  the  thoracic  viscera  !) 

3.  A  rigid  adherence  to  a  well-digested  plan  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  diseases.  See  Mr.  Alcock’s  paper  in  the  present  volume 
on  that  head. 

4.  A  vigilant  observance  of  the  march  of  diseases.  This  head 
includes  many  important  divisions  of  the  subject.  Amongst 
these  are, 

a.  The  circumstances  under  which  diseased  actions  travel 
from  one  similar  structure  to  another,  or  to  dissimilar  structures. 
This  division  embraces  the  doctrine  of  sympathies,  and  teems 
with  matter  for  discussion,  alike  important  to  the  welfare  of  pa¬ 
tients,  and  the  reputation  of  medical  men,  for  it  has  a  most  ma¬ 
terial  bearing  on  the  subject  of  prognosis  ;  and  the  prognostic 
which  a  practitioner  gives,  has,  perhaps,  more  influence  on  his 
reputation  than  any  other  circumstance  connected  with  his 
professional  intercourse  with  patients  and  their  friends.  It  in¬ 
cludes  also  a  copious  source  of  collateral  information  respect¬ 
ing  the  functions  of  parts ;  for,  by  tracing  the  relationships  of 
function,  the  discoveries  made  respecting  the  functions  of  one 
part  may  analogically  be  extended  to  the  elucidation  of  those 
of  other  and  even  more  important  parts. 

b.  Taking  individual  diseases,  and  registering  collectively  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  occur;  which  of  course  includes 
those  in  which  they  are  secondary  as  well  as  primarj\  Thus, 
how  commonly  the  brain  becomes  affected  in  the  progress  of 
some  diseases,  and  how  seldom  in  that  of  others,  and  so  on. 

5.  A  noting  of  the  symptoms  which  arise  from  the  mechanical 
effect  produced  by  diseased ,  and  especially  enlarged  parts ,  on  the 
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particular  in  which  the  bodily  actions  are  derang¬ 
ed,  or,  in  other  words,  of  each  external  symptom 


surrounding  structures.  A  great  help  to  diagnostic  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  an  attention  to  this  point. 

6.  An  observance  of  the  immense  influence  which  a  minute  at¬ 
tention  to  what  is  called  general  management ,  has  on  the  favour¬ 
able  termination  of  diseases.  This  applies  most  strictly  to  the 
details  of  surgical  practice,  both  as  it  respects  the  performance 
of  operations  with  their  subsequent  treatment,  and  the  care  of 
external  diseases  in  general. 

7.  A  greater  attention  than  is  commonly  'paid  to  the  good 
effects  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  sciences ,  on  the 
management  of  especially  surgical  diseases .  It  is  generally  the 
surgeon’s  fault,  for  instance,  if  fractures  give  pain. 

IN  THERAPEUTICS. 

1 .  An  investigation  of  the  real  effects  of  remedial  agents ;  to 
be  made, 

a.  By  using  them  simply,  and  without  combination  with 
other  remedies ; 

b.  By  modifying  the  doses,  &c.  until  either  the  expected 
effect  be  produced,  or  it  be  apparent  that  the  remedy  is  inert. 
The  patient  must  be  vigilantly  watched  in  such  cases,  especially 
when  powerful  substances,  such  as  digitalis,  are  employed;  but  it 
is  only  by  such  care  that  men  succeed  in  obtaining  deci¬ 
sive  and  trust-worthy  results  from  the  use  of  remedies.  The 
majority  of  practitioners  employ  every  remedy  in  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  or  elsewhere,  vaguely,  and  therefore  unsuccessfully ;  and 
hence  indeed  a  common  cause  of  loss  of  life  to  patients. 

N.  B.  Lt  is  mainly  such  practitioners  who  deprecate  new  re¬ 
medies  or  agents  for  the  investigation  of  disease.  Let  those  be 
examined,  for  instance,  who  decry  Laennec’s  stethoscope,  and 
it  will  commonly  be  found,  that  they  know  nothing  practically 
of  the  virtues  of  the  instrument. 

c.  By  seeing  personally  that  the  remedies  used  are  good  of 
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of  the  disease ;  and,  secondly,  of  an  examination 
of  the  structural  derangement  with  which  this 
functional  one  is  connected. 

It  ought  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  observe  the 
symptoms  of  disease,  and  it  is  in  reality  an  easy 
thing  so  to  do,  if  the  mind  be  properly  prepared 
for  the  task.  The  majority  of  medical  men,  it  must 
be  owned,  are  not  capable  of  doing  it;  but  that 
arises  only  from  the  common  cause  of  almost  all 
human  incapabilities,  a  want  of  system  in  making 
the  examination.  If  students  were  initiated  in  the 
proper  mode  of  observing  symptoms,  if  teachers 
were  to  point  out  all  the  necessary  objects  of  in¬ 
quiry,  and  were  to  supply  their  pupils  either  with 
such  forms  as  are  recommended  in  the  subsequent 
paper  by  Mr.  Alcock,  or  with  other  more  compre¬ 
hensive  plans,  a  habit  of  accurate  observation 
would  soon  be  acquired,  and  would  never  after¬ 
wards  be  lost.  Early  habits  and  impressions  of 
this  kind  are  indelible:  minute  notation  of  symp¬ 
toms  might  be  neglected,  but  accurate  and  ex¬ 
tended  observation  would  still  remain. 

The  examination  of  deranged  structures  is  a 


their  kind,  and  faithfully  prepared  according  to  the  prescribed 
form. 

2.  Attempts  to  ascertain  and  separate  the  efficacious  parts  of 
medicines.  How  much  have  Caventou  and  Pelletier  done  in  this 
way  respecting  the  new  alcalis  found  in  opium,  cinchona,  &c. 

3.  Experiments  on  animals  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  doubtful 
or  powerful  remedies.  M.  Magendie  has  given  more  than  one 
course  of  lectures  of  this  kind  on  materia  rrtedica. 
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more  difficult  matter;  for  it  requires  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  natural  textures;  not  only  does 
the  derangement  occur  in  the  minute  subdivisions 
of  parts,  but  whilst  in  some  cases  the  necessary 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  act  of  dying, 
obliterate  the  structural  derangement,  either  partly 
or  wholly,  especially  if  death  have  taken  place 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  it  is 
in  all  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  pri¬ 
mary  or  essential  structural  derangements,  and 
those  which  have  been  superadded  during  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  structure  indeed,  it  is  very  often  im¬ 
possible  to  make  this  distinction;  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  seek  for  the  causes  of  the  impossibility. 
There  are  two  causes  which  are  sufficiently  evident 
and  efficient.  The  first,  is  the  ignorance  which 
exists  respecting  the  minute  natural  structure  of 
parts;  the  second,  a  similar  ignorance  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  several  elements  of  each  structure 
manifest  their  properties,  or  exercise  their  powers. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  supposed  that 
nerves,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents,  a  contractile 
tissue,  an  elastic  one,  and  the  blood,  connected 
together  by  less  important  parts,  and  arranged 
in  various  forms  and  proportions,  constitute  the 
essential  tissues  of  the  bodily  organs;  and  that  to 
these  tangible  agents  are  joined  what  is  called  irri¬ 
tability;  and  also  sensibility,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  power  of  feeling,  or  being  influenced  by  the 

agent,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  governing  prin- 

’  •  * 

ciple.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  too,  that  the 
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various  actions  result  from  the  operation  of  these 
elementary  tissues  and  powers  on  each  other,  and 
also  that  the  operation  takes  place  at  the  part 
where  these'tissues  are  most  minutely  subdivided. 
Still  too  much  of  even  this  is  mere  conjecture; 
whilst  really  nothing  is  known  respecting  the  rela¬ 
tive  arrangement  of  these  parts  at  the  minute 
point#  of  structure;  although  almost  every  thing 
depends  on  a  knowledge  of  this  particular. 

Respecting  the  second  cause  of  difficulty, 
the  following  may  be  given  as  a  summary  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  several  parts 
exercise  their  functions. 

With  regard  to  the  nerves,  it  is  tolerably  well 
ascertained  that  they  act  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
as  conductors  of  that  something  which,  residing 
either  in  a  part  of  the  brain,  and  its  appen¬ 
dages,  or  in  some  tertium  quid ,  which  is  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  with  the  brain,  influences  the 
bodily  tissues,  and  excites  them  to  the  exercise  of 
their  functions.  Hence  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
nerves  take  any  share  in  the  actual  performance  of 
the  bodily  actions. 

With  respect  to  the  arteries,  they  are  unques¬ 
tionably  the  medium  by  which  the  blood,  or  pabu¬ 
lum  vitee,  is  carried  to  every  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  that  little  further  is  known  respecting 
the  functions  of  the  arteries.  Certainly  the  power 
which  transmits  the  blood  along  their  tubes  is  still, 
in  the  opinions  of  many,  a  mystery;  as  also,  whe¬ 
ther  they  themselves  possess  any  other  active  power 
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than  that  of  elasticity.  The  phenomena  of  dis¬ 
eases,  and  those  of  health  too,  lead  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  a  belief  that  they  do ;  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  large  arteries  passing  to  an  inflamed 
part,  appear  to  pulsate  with  more  violence  than 
those  which  are  unconnected  with  it.  And  the  phe- 

’  *  ,  •  1  r 

nomena  of  blushing,  with  other  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  redness  of  inflamed  parts,  &c.  as 
evidently  show,  that  the  smaller  or  capillary  arte¬ 
ries  possess  an  active  power  which  is  independent 
of  the  heart  *. 

Bichat  maintained  that  the  blood  circulated  in 

% 

the  capillaries  by  their  own  action  alone.  But 
Magendie  found  in  his  experiment  of  isolating  the 
crural  artery  and  vein  of  a  dog,  that  any  interfe¬ 
rence  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  artery 
was  instantly  shown  by  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
vein.  This  experiment  advocates  the  venous  cir¬ 
culation  being  carried  on  by  the  heart;  but  many 


*  One  proof  of  this,  which  has  not  been  noticed,  is  the  fact 
that  certain  gross  bodies,  such  as  mercury,  and  the  colouring 
matters  of  various  injections,  not  to  mention  the  wax  and  oily 
particles  of  the  injections  themselves,  can  be  forced  through  the 
capillary  arteries  in  the  dead  body;  whilst  the  power  of  the  heart 
is  unable  to  do  this  in  the  living  body.  Mercury  and  oil,  when 
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thrown  into  the  veins,  are  found  to  destroy  life;  and  they  do  so 
by  plugging  up  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  in¬ 
ducing  fatal  inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  pulmonary  sub¬ 
stance.  In  many  experiments  made  by  M.  Gaspard,  no  traces 
appear  of  any  portion  of  these  fluids  having  passed  the  capil¬ 
laries.  The  natural  deduction  from  this  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer)  of  course,  is,  that  the  capillary  arteries  possess  a  power 
of  resistance,  which  hypothesis  would  call  contraction. 
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facts  seern  also  to  show  an  independent  action  in 
the  capillaries.  M.  Adelon,  in  an  excellent  essay 
on  the  Circulation,  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Mede- 
cine,  thinks  there  is  reason  to  ascribe  to  them  a 
sucking  or  aspirant  power,  by  means  of  which  they 
actually  draw  blood  from  the  arteries  (as  when  the 
blood  accumulates  in  an  irritated  part);  this  being 
his  explanation  of  “  ubi  stimulus ,  ibi  jluxusT  He  • 
however  supposes,  that  the  ordinary  circulation 
through  them  is  carried  on  by  the  action  of  the 
heart.  (See  the  article.  Circulation ,  in  the  above- 
named  excellent  dictionary.) 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  secretion  is  per¬ 
formed  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capillary  arteries;  and  even  that  the  secreting  ap¬ 
paratus  consists  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  some 
of  the  terminations  of  these  capillaries :  for  anato¬ 
mists  have  ascertained  that  the  several  glandular 
structures  are  characterized  by  various  and  pecu¬ 
liar  arrangements  of  these  minute  arteries.  Still 
the  opinion  is  an  assumption.  The  same  facts,  too, 
form  the  sole  existing  proof  of  another  important 
assumption,  that  the  depositions  of  new  matter 
which  form  the  only  tangible  characteristic  of  the 
derangements  of  structure  produced  by  disease, 
are  formed,  or,  in  other  words,  secreted,  by  some 
of  the  terminations  of  the  capillary  arteries. 

With  regard  to  the  veins,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
blood  passes  directly  (in  some  parts  of  the  body  at 
least)  from  the  capillary  arteries  into  the  capillary 
veins,  and  many  persons  suppose  that  it  is  trans- 
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mitted  by  some  as  yet  scarcely  known  power,  from 
the  veins  to  the  heart. 

The  absorbents  were  long  supposed,  and  ap¬ 
parently  on  good  authority,  to  be  the  organ  by 
which  the  superfluous  or  excrementitious  portion 
of  the  blood  is  removed  from  the  terminations 
of  the  arteries;  but  the  late  experiments  of  M. 
Magendie  certainly  prove  that  a  part  of  this 
function,  at  least,  is  performed  by  the  veins 
themselves;  and  hence  a  doubt  has  been  thrown  on 
the  accuracy  of  our  ideas  respecting  the  action  of 
the  absorbents.  A  collateral  proof  of  this  doubt 
being  correct,  may  be  mentioned.  The  thoracic 
duct  terminates  in  the  subclavian  vein;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  seem  to  be  needless  for  so  extensive 
and  complicated  an  apparatus  as  is  formed  by  the 
absorbents,  to  carry  away  the  superfluous  parts  of 
the  body,  whilst  the  terminations  of  the  veins 
themselves  are  so  near  the  matters  which  are  thus 
to  be  removed. 

The  contractile  power,  or  rather  the  principal 
form  of  it,  evidently  resides  in  what  is  called  the 
muscular  fibre;  and  it  is  thought  to  do  this  so  ex¬ 
clusively,  that  physiologists  believe  contraction  to 
be  an  attribute  of  no  bodily  organ  which  does  not 
possess  muscular  fibres.  However  this  may  be, 
parts  in  which  muscular  fibres  have  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  possess  a  power  which  is  equivalent  to 
contraction.  Elasticity  is  one  form  of  this  power; 
and  what  is  called  the  tonic  contraction  of  parts, 
that  is,  the  power  which  all  of  them  seem  to  pos- 
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sess  of  gradually  adapting  themselves  to  the  shape 

,  ^ 

of  the  parts  which  surround  them,  is  either  an¬ 
other,  or  is  ascribable  to  the  elasticity  alone. 

i 

Other  forms  of  this  power  may  be  involved  in  the 
actions  of  the  secreting  apparatus,  but  “  may  be " 
is  not  worth  much  attention. 

The  blood  is  certainly  a  most  important  part  of 
the  bodily  elements;  for  it  appears  to  be  the  only 
source  from  which  the  waste  of  the  body  is  sup¬ 
plied  ;  and  it  is  indeed  found,  on  analysis,  to  con¬ 
tain  all  those  principles  which  constitute  the  ulti¬ 
mate  elements  of  the  several  bodily  tissues.  It  is 
carried  by  the  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body  for 
the  purposes  of  reproduction,  and  it  is  taken  away 
by  the  veins  from  those  parts,  and  returned  to  the 
heart  in  a  very  deteriorated  state.  It  is  indeed  so 
altered,  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  body;  and  it  has  even  become  so 
deleterious,  that  death  soon  takes  place,  if  it  be 
recirculated  in  the  arteries  before  it  has  been 
regenerated  in  the  lungs.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
these  facts  form  the  sole  ground  for  believing  that 
secretion  takes  place  by  the  agency  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  at  some  of  their  terminations. 

Irritability  is  doubtless  an  attribute  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibre,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  possessed  ex- 
clusively  by  that  part.  But  there  is  no  proof  of 
this  belief ;  because,  whilst  it  is  rational  to  consi¬ 
der  it  only  as  the  power  which  parts  possess  of 
being  excited  to  or  called  into  action,  it  is  equally 
rational  to  suppose  that  this  power  is  manifested 
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exclusively  by  the  muscular  fibres,  because  the 
latter  alone  tangibly  possess  the  property  of  con¬ 
traction. 

The  sensibility  still  remains  to  be  spoken  of. 
It  may  either  be  a  property  of  the  tissues  them¬ 
selves,  or,  if  the  power  of  being  excited  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  reside  in  the  irritability,  either  a  distinct 
property  called  sensibility  may  not  exist,  or  it  may 

reside  in  the  part  which  contains  the  influencing 

* 

or  governing  power,  or  it  may  be  even  an  attribute 
of  that  power  itself. 

After  having  given  this  brief  statement  of  the 
slenderness  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  that  part 
of  anatomy  which  is  so  requisite  in  investigating 
the  structural  causes  and  effects  of  disease,  it  will 
be  right  to  recapitulate,  shortly,  the  difficulties 
which  attend  on  a  successful  practice  of  pathologi¬ 
cal  anatomy,  for  by  that  appropriate  term  is  what 
was  formerly  called  making  morbid  dissections, 
now  designated.  The  first,  is  the  alteration  which 
takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  parts  on  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  life;  the  second,  is  the  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  primary  or  essential  struc¬ 
tural  derangements,  and  those  which  have  been 

produced  during  the  progress  of  the  disease;  a 

/ 

third,  is  the  difficulty  of  determining  in  which  par¬ 
ticular  tissue  or  element  of  an  organ  the  structural 
derangement  is  situated ;  a  fourth,  the  still  greater 
difficulty  of  determining  exactly  on  what  alteration 
of  structure  the  lesion  depends.  A  fifth  arises  from 
the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  itself,  and  it 
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refers  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing  in  what  organ 
to  look  for  the  derangement  of  structure ;  very  un¬ 
deserved  aspersions  having  been  cast  on  the  value 
of  pathological  anatomy,  in  consequence  of  our 
dissections  not  always  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
deranged  structure,  although  the  reason  of  this 
is,  not  that  no  derangement  of  structure  exists, 
but  that  the  dissector  is  ignorant  where  or  how  to 
look  for  it.  v 

M.  Breschet  has  lately  given  an  invaluable  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  mode  of  studying  pathological  ana¬ 
tomy,  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine,  article 
Anatomie  pathologique ;  one,  indeed,  which  well 
deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  who  are  desirous  of 
improving  themselves  in  medical  knowledge.  A 
short  account  of  this  paper  may  be  useful  in  the 
present  place. 

M.  Breschet  analyses  the  bodily  organs,  and 
following  the  arrangement  of  M.  Chaussier,  as 
given  in  his  “  Tables,”  resolves  them,  first,  into 
tissues ,  by  which  he  means  the  elementary  sub¬ 
stances  of  a  part,  namely,  its  particles  or  fibres, 
or  laminae,  &c.  as  they  are  disposed  or  arranged 
in  the  part:  secondly,  into  systems ,  by  which  he 
means  the  association  of  several  tissues  ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  nervous  system  is  stated  to  be  formed 
of  the  medullary  and  nervous  fibres  or  tissues, 
joined  to  the  whitish  albugineous  nervous  element, 
thus  constituting  the  neurilema,  or  nervous  system: 
thirdly,  into  organs ,  which  are  formed  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  systems  :  and  fourthly,  into  apparatus 
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(un  appareil),  which  are  composed  of  several  or¬ 
gans.  An  arrangement  like  this  will  be  valuable 
when  our  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  such  as  to 
enable  us  to  distinguish  these  elementary  parts 
from  each  other,  and  thus  to  allow  of  our  determin¬ 
ing  in  which  of  them  the  derangement  of  structure 
is  situated.  Pathological  anatomy,  however,  says 
M.  Breschet,  is  at  present  neither  sufficiently  stu¬ 
died  nor  sufficiently  advanced  to  permit  us  to  say 
absolutely,  that  all  our  diseases  depend  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  or  permanent  alteration  of  structure.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  the 

*  f  •  •  <C  »  -  •  .  . 

fact  is  so,  and  that  by  degrees  observation  will  prove 
it.  The  idea  of  a  disease  being  independent  of  a 
material  alteration  of  tissues,  becomes  more  and 
more  vain  and  chimerical,  and  shortly,  let  us  be 
assured,  it  will  become  ridiculous.  Perhaps  too 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  exterior  cha¬ 
racter  of  disorganizations,  and  certainly  these  le¬ 
sions  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  traced  from 
their  origin  in  the  minute  composition  of  the  tissues, 
to  their  entire  developement  in  the  general  organ. 
M.  Breschet  then  suggests,  that,  after  having 
studied  a  diseased  part  in  all  its  forms  and  external 
characters,  we  should  seek  to  discover  the  organic 
element  which  is  deranged,  and  show,  in  an  organ 
composed  of  various  tissues,  or  in  a  system  formed 
of  many  elements,  that  it  is  such  or  such  an  one 
which  was  primarily  changed.  In  this  way  the 
progress  of  the  disorganization  should  be  followed 
step  by  step;  its  different  parts  observed,  the  in- 
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fluence  of  the  primary  alteration  on  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tissues  and  organs  explained;  and  finally,  an 
account  given  of  the  general  phenomena  which  ac¬ 
company  this  derangement,  and  by  which  its  ex¬ 
istence  may  be  distinguished  during  life.  By  so 
doing  it  would  often  be  made  to  appear,  that  a 
given  derangement  of  structure  might  be  stopped 
in  its  progress,  because  its  existence  at  an  earlier 
period  would  be  recognised.  Thus  too  might 
tissues  often  be  brought  back  to  their  original 
state,  and  prevented  from  uudergoing  permanent 
alteration;  or  by  passing  into  a  state  of  total  dis¬ 
organization,  from  being  changed  into  real  fo¬ 
reign  bodies,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  *. 

Such  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
formation  of  organic  lesions,  would  also  point  out 
the  beneficial  as  well  as  evil  progress  which  the 
latter  make ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  would  show  the 
modes  which  nature  adopts  to  remove  those  extra¬ 
neous  parts  from  the  body.  It  would  show  how  in¬ 
flammation,  suppuration,  ulceration,  false  mem- 


*  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  how  is  all  this  to  be  done  ?  how  is 
this  minute  dissection  to  be  made  ?  The  writer  as  fairly  answers, 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  anatomical  knowledge,  he  does  not 
knout.  But  nevertheless  he  knows  that  it  must  be  done ;  and  he 
believes  that  it  will  be  done  at  some  future  period,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be  done  now.  What  improvements  Ruysch  made  on 
the  knowledge  of  his  predecessors!  Let  a  new  race  of  anato¬ 
mists,  young  and  zealous,  show  how  much  they  can  improve  on 
Ruysch’s  dissecting  powers ! 
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branes,  adhesions,  and  gangrene  itself,  are  often  so 
many  means  employed  by  nature  to  attenuate,  ar¬ 
rest,  or  destroy  an  organic  lesion*.  It  would  also 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  derangement  passes 
from  tissue  to  tissue;  how  such  a  passage  never 
takes  place  between  certain  tissues,  and  more  or 
less  readily  between  others;  how  some  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  elements  can  reproduce  or  develope  them¬ 
selves  accidentally,  whilst  other  tissues  cannot  be 
reproduced ;  how,  too,  this  secondary  formation  of 
tissues  takes  place  more  quickly  and  easily,  in 
proportion  as  the  parts  contribute  less  essentially 
to  the  existence  of  the  animal,  and  approach  nearer 
to  a  secretion  in  their  first  production 

It  necessarily  results  from  these  views,  that 

V 

physiologists  should  more  closely  study  the  bodily 
tissues,  and  reduce  the  organic  elements  to  the 
least  possible  number ;  and  that  they  should  trace 
these  elements  in  all  their  combinations  as  they 
form  systems  and  organs.  Long-continued  study 


*  The  advantage  of  such  knowledge  as  thjs  in  practice 
would  be  very  great,  because  it  would  often  point  out  how  na¬ 
ture  may  be  effectually  assisted  in  her  attempts  to  stop  disease. 

f  Thus  the  hoofs,  horns,  nails,  hair,  bones,  gristle,  certain 
fibrous  bodies,  and  the  serous,  synovial,  and  mucous  mem¬ 
branes,  may  be  reproduced  ;  whilst  the  nerves,  especially  their 
medullary  portion,  cannot  be  regenerated  nor  developed  acci¬ 
dentally,  as  has  been  supposed  by  those  who  have  confounded 
what  is  called  the  cerebriform  degeneration  with  the  pulpy  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain  and  nerves  :  at  least  few  instances  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  which  such  reproduction  has  taken  place. 
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of  this  kind  would  lead  to  a  very  accurate  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  formation  and  developement  of  the 
material  derangement  of  structure,  and  would 
allow  of  the  smallest  temporary  deviations  being 
traced,  until  they  degenerate,  by  degrees,  into 
complete  disorganization. 

Such  views  as  these  are  very  valuable*;  but 

as  it  is  clear  that  their  full  practical  developement 

\ 

involves  a  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  structure  of  parts  than  at  present  exists, 
they  at  once  point  out  the  necessity  of  studying 
minute  anatomy,  and  the  mistake  which  even  such 
men  as  Bichat  and  Abernethy  have  made  in  depre¬ 
ciating  the  value  of  this  study.  In  fact,  anatomy  is 
useful  to  the  pure  physician,  almost  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  more  delicate  structure  of  parts  is  un¬ 
derstood.  It  ought  in  candour,  however,  to  be  said, 
that  some  men  have  only  depreciated  minute  ana¬ 
tomy,  because  they  have  mistaken  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  structure  of  parts  that  barren  ac¬ 
curacy  which  consists  in  giving  names  to  small  and 
irregular  branches  of  arteries,  nerves,  &c.  and  in 


*  Willingly  would  the  writer  show,  if  he  could,  how  they 
are  to  be  put  in  practice.  But  he  firmly  believes  that  they  may 
and  ought  to  be  practically  verified ;  and  he  again  calls  on  the 
younger  anatomists  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  routine 
of  the  schools,  and  to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  achieve  these  apparently  hopeless  anatomical  ad¬ 
ventures  ;  the:  “  giant  will  then  be  overcome,  and  the  damosel  set 
at.  liberty*' 
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which  some  teachers  of  anatomy  are  too  apt  to  in¬ 
dulge. 

Such  views  prove  too,  that  whilst  the  ultimate 
structure  of  parts  must  he  more  faithfully  studied, 
it  is  equally  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  order  in  which  the  elementary  tissues  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  organs  of  men  and  animals,  from 
the  embryo  to  the  perfect  state,  and  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  complex  animals. 

They  show,  also,  how  physicians  are  to  arrive  at 
the  power  of  distinguishing  (where  such  distinction 
would  be  valuable,  which  is,  perhaps,  not  often) 
between  the  derangements  which  constitute  dis¬ 
ease,  and  those  which  are  to  be  considered  as 
efforts  made  by  nature  to  counteract  disease,  and 
to  favour  the  return  of  a  disorganized  part  to  its 
natural  state. 

Again,  they  point  out  how  we  may  be  at  last 
enabled  to  understand  several  important  actions  of 
the  body, which  appear  at  present  incomprehensible. 
The  chief  of  these  actions  is  inflammation,  which, 
if  understood  so  that  it  were  known  in  which  of 
the  tissues  the  action  commenced,  and  in  what  its 
organic  causes  or  effects  consisted,  would  probably 
do  more  towards  perfecting  the  science  of  medi¬ 
cine,  than  any  other  point  of  information  which  is 
still  unattained. 

Such  views  also  show,  that  pathological  ana¬ 
tomy  no  more  consists  in  the  simple  knowledge  of 
the  variations  of  the  physical  properties  of  our 
tissues,  than  physiology  consists  of  the  simple  ob7 
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servation  of  organic  action,  as  distinct  from  the 
organs  themselves.  Physiology  always  remained 
unfruitful,  and  indeed  productive  only  of  errors,  as 
long  as  it  was  cultivated  independently  of  anatomy ; 

V 

and  the  study  of  pathology,  as  founded  on  such 
views  of  physiology,  was  equally  sterile.  It  is  as 
impossible  to  conceive  a  physiological  pathology, 
or  a  pathological  physiology,  without  pathological 
anatomy,  as  it  is  to  suppose  digestion  exclusive 
of  the  stomach,  the  voice  without  the  larynx,  or 
the  sight  and  hearing  without  eyes  and  ears.  To 
discuss  derangements  of  functions  without  taking 
account  of  the  material  deviations  of  disease,  would 
be  the  height  of  folly. 

Moreover,  the  above  view’s  show,  that  a  useful 
medical  knowledge  of  anatomy  does  not  consist  so 
much  in  an  appreciation  of  exterior  forms,  and  of 
their  positions,  extent,  and  principal  relations  (so 
useful  to  the  surgeon),  which  embraces  all  that  is 
usually  taught  in  the  English  schools  of  anatomy,  as 
in  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  minute  structure  of 
parts,  but  of  the  order  according  to  which  they  are 
developed,  and  their  appearance  and  disappearance 
regulated.  Until  such  views  are  taken  of  anatomy 
it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  confounding  organic 
lesions  with  their  causes.  At  present  we  know 
nothing  beyond  the  form  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  or  cutaneous  system ;  we  know  no¬ 
thing  of  the  precise  importance  of  these  different 
forms  of  inflammation,  nor  whether  their  various 
appearances  indicate  only  a  different  state  of  an 
vol.  i.  k 
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identical  action,  or  whether  each  is  produced  by  an 
action  of  a  distinct  nature.  Minute  anatomy  can 
alone  lead  to  a  solution  of  this  problem. 

Again,  these  views  point  out  how  the  changes 
which  originate  in  disease,  may  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  from  those  which  occur  in  the  last  minutes 
of  life,  or  appear  after  death,  as  well  as  how  the 
causes  or  effect  of  disease  may  be  discriminated 
from  those  irregularities  of  structure  which  con¬ 
stitute  what  are  called  monstrosities. 

But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  great  advantage  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  organic  de¬ 
rangements  of  structure  are  developed;  of  their  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  first  tissue  to  another,  and  of  their 
changes  from  one  form  of  derangement  to  another, 
is,  that  we  should  not  only  be  thus  enabled  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  effects  and  causes  of  dis¬ 
ease,  but  to  ascertain  the  very  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  itself. 

M.  Breschet  sums  up  his  paper  by  dividing  pa¬ 
thological  anatomy  into  two  sections;-  the  first 
comprising  organic  deviations,  which  includes  every 
thing  that  comes  under  the  denomination  of  mon¬ 
strosities,  organic  defects,  or  mal-conformation ; 
and  the  second,  taking  in  organic  lesions,  which 
includes  the  different  temporary  or  permanent 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  anatomical 
fibrillary,  or  general  particles  of  the  systems,  or  of 
the  organs  when  the  investigation  cannot  be  push¬ 
ed  to  the  tissue  itself. 

With  regard  to  organic  deviations,  he  considers 
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the  state  of  the  part  or  organ,  the  degree  of  the 
derangement,  its  varieties,  its  connexion  with  the 
anatomical  disposition  of  other  systems,  its  com¬ 
patibility  with  general  life,  its  influence  on  the  se¬ 
veral  functions  of  the  economy,  and  finally,  its 
mode  of  formation,  or  the  path  which  nature  takes 
when  deviating  from  the  general  laws  which  are 
imposed  on  her. 

In  studying  organic  lesions,  he  endeavours  to 
recognise  their  physical  characters  through  mecha¬ 
nical  and  chemical  means ;  he  tries  to  discover  the 
elementary  tissue  which  becomes  first  affected,  and 
to  trace  the  disease  in  its  different  stages,  as  indi- 
eating  the  progress  of  the  lesion  to  other  tissues; 
and  lastly,  he  traces  the  characters  of  the  morbid 
tissue,  considered  abstractedly  from  its  state. 

A  second  part  of  the  study  still  remains; 
namely,  to  discover  the  influence  of  the  lesion  on  the 
organ  which  is  the  seat  of  disease ;  on  the  organs 
also  with  which  it  most  immediately  sympathizes; 
and  on  all  the  functions  of  the  economy.  He  se¬ 
parates  these  two  branches  of  study,  because  he 
considers  that  anatomical  characters  specifically 
belong  to  the  first  series  of  phenomena,  and  phy¬ 
siological  characters  to  the  second. 

He  proceeds,  next,  in  the  study  of  diseases 

themselves,  and  in  the  description  of  them  from 

>  •  - 

the  observation  of  the  material  local  lesion,  consi¬ 
dered  anatomically  and  chemically,  to  that  of  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  this  lesion,  and  by 
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which  it  may  be  known,  although  hid  more  or  less 
from  our  view  #. 


*  M.  Breschet  says,  that  pathological  anatomy  has  been 
cultivated  in  France  on  these  principles  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  M.  Dupuytren  has  the  honour  of  being  its  chief 
promulgator  and  supporter.  He  concludes  his  paper  by  quoting 
the  words  of  one  of  the  many  excellent  authors  who,  he  says, 
have  sprung  from  the  school  of  M.  Dupuytren. 

ii  Pathological  anatomy”  (says  he)  “  is  a  much  more  fixed 
science,  and  one  that  presents  more  objects  of  distinct  study, 
than  symptomatic  nosology.  It  is  much  more  easy  to  describe 
tubercles  and  indicate  their  symptoms,  than  to  define  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  phthisis  of  pathologists,  and  to  seek  to  establish  divisions 
from  a  knowledge  of  causes,  &c.  Emphysema  of  the  lungs  is 
a  derangement  that  can  be  explained  minutely  in  a  few  words, 
and  the  symptoms  of  which  can  be  easily  expounded.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  attain  such  precision  in  studying  asthma  after  the 
manner  of  Sauvages.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  the 
anatomical  method  labours  under  the  inconvenience  of  founding 
its  species  on  characters,  the  principal  of  which  can  only  be 
verified  by  the  dissection  of  bodies  after  death.  This  reproach 
is  hardly  worth  refuting.  It  might  be  said  too,  that  surgeons 
are  wrong  in  distinguishing  the  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  from  the  luxation  of  the  head  of  that  bone,  and  that  pul¬ 
monary  catarrh  and  peripneumony  should  not  be  classed  in  se¬ 
parate  species.  The  alteration  of  the  organs  is  without  compa¬ 
rison  the  most  fixed,  most  positive,  and  least  variable  symptom 
in  local  diseases.  It  is  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  altera¬ 
tions  that  the  danger  or  cure  of  the  disease  depends ;  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  this  knowledge  which  ought  to  characterize  or  specify 
them.  It  would  be  a  great  error,  therefore,  to  fancy  that  the 
nosological  species  established  according  to  the  data  of  patholo¬ 
gical  anatomy,  can  only  be  recognised  in  the  dead  subject ;  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  more  perceptible  in  the  living  subject,  and 
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It  seems  from  M.  Beclard’s  additions  to  the 
Anatomie  generate  of  Bichat,  that  J.  F.  Meekel 
has  adopted  a  similar  arrangement  of  study  to  that 
recommended  by  M.  Breschet.  Meekel  “  re¬ 
cognises,”  says  M.  Beclard,  “  the  two  grand  divi¬ 
sions  which  are  mentioned  above,  namely,  altera¬ 
tions  of  form  and  alterations  of  texture.  He 
ranges  among  the  first, — 1st,  original  mal-confor- 
mations,  which  he  subdivides  into  deviations  as 
to  quantity,  and  deviations  as  to  quality,  according 
to  the  number  or  the  nature  of  the  mal-conformed 
parts ;  and  2d,  derangements  with  respect  to  vo¬ 
lume,  situation,  configuration,  & c.  which  division 
comprehends  luxations,  hernias,  solutions  of  conti¬ 
nuity,  a  contracted  or  dilated  state  of  parts,  atro¬ 
phies,  &c.  He  divides  the  second  head,  or  alterations 
of  texture,  into  two  sections  ;  the  first  of  which  only 
includes  changes  in  the  physical  properties  of  the 


present  to  the  mind  something  much  more  positive  and  striking 
than  any  nosological  distinction  founded  on  symptoms.  Perito¬ 
nitis  is  certainly  a  very  easy  disease  to  find  out  during  life  ;  and 
if  twenty  medical  men  versed  in  pathological  anatomy  were 
called  in  to  a  patient  labouring  under  this  complaint,  not  one 
of  them  would  mistake  it,  or  vary  its  name.  Can  as  much  be 
said  of  those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  see  symptoms  in  dis¬ 
eases?  Would  it  not  necessarily  happen,  that  one  practitioner 
would  suspect  an  ileus,  another  an  hepatic  colic,  a  third  fever, 
&c.  ?  The  same  may  be  said  of  peripneumony,  nephritis,  hepa¬ 
titis,  &c.  Pathological  anatomy  is,  then,  incontestably  the  most 
certain  light  to  guide  the  practitioner,  whether  it  be  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  diseases,  or  to  cure  such  as  are  susceptible  of  being  cured.” 
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affected  tissue,  such  as  its  colour,  density,  &c. :  the 
second,  however,  comprehends  all  changes  in  the 
organization  of  parts;  and  as  these  are  often  the 
product  of  inflammation,  he  naturally  places  that 
affection  in  this  section.  This  division  includes 
too  the  mode  in  which  injured  parts  are  repaired, 
and  also  transformations  and  degenerations  pro¬ 
perly  so  called.  M.  Meekel,  however,  still  ar¬ 
ranges  worms  and  concretions  amongst  the  acci¬ 
dental  productions.” 

It  appears  that  M.  Meekel  has  published  a  very 
extended  and  complete  system  of  pathological  ana¬ 
tomy  on  the  basis  of  this  arrangement. 

M.  Beclard  himself,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
own  work,  has  adopted  the  following  order  in 
pointing  out  the  pathological  alterations  of  each 
of  the  corporeal  systems. 

y 

fin  situation. 


1.  Alterations  of  the 
external  forms 

.-frit',-  ;  .■ 


in  volume.  j 

in  density. 

\in  configuration. 
/Inflammation. 


Hypertrophy. 

Atrophy. 


2.  Alterations  of  the 
organization  by 


1  Mechanical  lesions. 


Transformation. 

^Degeneration. 


Wounds. 
Foreign  bodies. 


3.  Alterations  in  the 
developement  of 
parts. 


Mal-conformations. 
Accidental  productions. 


Much  more  might  be  said  on  all  the  interesting 
subjects  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  prece- 
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ding  pages.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  have  thus  point¬ 
ed  them  out  for  the  candid  and  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  to  whom  this  volume  is  particularly 
addressed;  and  it  only  remains  to  hint  at  some  of 
the  collateral  consequences  which  will  result  to 
those  who,  seeing  medicine  in  this  point  of  view, 
will  study  it  faithfully,  and  thus  qualify  themselves, 
in  the  highest  degree,  for  relieving  their  fellow- 
creatures  when  suffering  under  disease. 

Even  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  sick  person 
freed  from  pain  or  snatched  from  death,  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reward  to  him  by  whose  agency  the  good 
work  has  been  accomplished.  But  the  pleasure  is 
still  greater  when  the  practitioner  feels  that  he  has 
been  led  to  take  a  proper  view  of  the  case  in  ques- 
tion,  and  to  apply  the  efficient  treatment  only, 
because  he  had  industry  and  right  mindedness 
enough  to  study  his  profession  faithfully  and  ho¬ 
nourably. 

A  gratification  of  another  description,  however, 
awaits  him  who  prepares  himself  properly  for  the 
exercise  of  his  professional  duties.  It  is  a  gratifi¬ 
cation  indeed,  of  a  less  pure  kind,  but  it  is  one 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  necessary  for  a  man  to  enjoy,  in 
preference  to  the  other,  although  of  an  intellectual 
nature.  The  pleasure  derived  from  profit  is  here 
alluded  to. 

It  is  abundantly  proved  by  experience,  that, 
every  thing  else  being  equal,  or,  in  other  words, 
setting  aside  the  countervailing  disadvantages  of  a 
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bad  address  and  vulgar  manners,  personal  defects 
either  in  the  general  appearance,  or  in  any  of  the 
more  important  senses,  want  of  conduct  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  common  concerns  of  life,  and  similar 
deficiencies,  every  professional  man  succeeds  in 
practice,  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  which 
he  possesses.  Many  persons  are  inclined  to  doubt 
this  position ;  nevertheless  a  long  course  of  accurate 
observation  has  proved  that  it  is  strictly  true. 

Collateral  circumstances  certainly  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  success  of  medical  men  in 
life,  so  that  riot  only  abilities  are  often  borne  down 
by  them,  but  they  enable  many  to  succeed,  whose 
professional  acquirements  by  no  means  authorize 
such  success.  On  the  other  hand,  great  abilities  and 
acquirements  will  assuredly  be  found  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  almost  every  collateral  disadvantage, 
except  that  of  personal  misconduct;  and  in  thus 
speaking  of  misconduct,  it  is  intended  to  comprise 
every  species  of  moral  and  personal  indiscretion, 
both  as  it  refers  to  general  conduct  and  the  parti¬ 
cular  transactions  of  business,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  grievous  fault  of  moral  turpitude.  It  will  be 
found  indeed  to  be  both  agreeable  and  instructive 
to  analyse,  as  it  were,  the  several  medical  men  who 
present  themselves  to  notice,  with  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  what  the  causes  are,  of  their  success  or 
want  of  success  in  life.  These  causes  may  always 
be  discovered.  It  will  be  seen  in  one  man,  that 
distinctive  personal  qualifications,  an  excellent 
address,  a  soothing  manner,  a  real  or  assumed 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  patients,  and,  above 
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all,  a  scrupulous  and  unwearied  attention  to  the 
gratifying  of  patients  and  their  friends  by  falling  in 
with  their  views,  and  thus  making  the  unessential 
as  well  as  the  essential  circumstances  of  the  case 
important,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  lead  even  a 
superficial  practitioner  to  the  summit  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  ;  whilst  in  another  person,  marked  defects  of 
manner  and  of  appearance  will,  if  good  conduct  be 
present,  not  prevent  him  from  equally  rising  to 
professional  eminence,  if  his  acquirements  autho¬ 
rize  such  an  elevation.  Again,  it  will  be  found, 
that  even  slight  indiscretions  with  respect  to  the 
collateral,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  moral  treatment 
of  a  case,  will  often  do  a  practitioner  essential  in¬ 
jury  :  so  much  injury,  indeed,  that  if  such  want 
of  conduct  be  habitual,  it  is  of  no  avail  that  he  has 
influence,  and  is  recommended  most  extensively 
by  his  surrounding  friends — he  may  gain  admis¬ 
sion  into  many  families,  but  he  will  not  retain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground  which  he  occupies.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  be  as  often  observed,  that  a 
sedulous  and  satisfactory  attention  but  to  one  case, 
has  been  sufficient  to  introduce  a  practitioner  to 
many  more,  each  of  which  has  probably,  under 
similar  circumstances,  formed  an  equal  centre  for 
new  acquisitions.  In  one  instance,  a  young  medi¬ 
cal  man  was  enabled  to  trace  sixty  new  cases  to 
the  effect  which  he  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
first  patient  who  applied  to  him  on  his  engaging 
in  practice ;  whilst,  in  another,  an  old-established 
and  celebrated  physician  was  seen  to  lose  a  most 
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valuable  connexion  by  a  very  slight  personal  indis¬ 
cretion  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  his  giving  a 
prognosis.  It  should  be  stated*  however,  in  this 
case,  that  probably  the  indiscretion  would  not  have 
produced  such  an  effect,  if  the  prognosis  had  not 
been  erroneous. 

Every  reason,  then,  prudential  or  otherwise, 
calls  on  the  young  medical  man  to  study  his  pro¬ 
fession  carefully,  and  on  a  good  plan.  And,  as 
remarked  above,  the  present  Introductory  Essay, 
besides  being  designed  to  set  forth  fully  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  intentions  of  the  Associated  Apotheca¬ 
ries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries,  is  particularly  ad¬ 
dressed  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  middle 
and  earlier  periods  of  their  professional  career,  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  support  the  present  literary 
undertaking,  by  transmitting  the  results  of  investi¬ 
gations  made  according  to  the  above  principles. 
The  field  is  a  new  one  in  this  country;  and  it  is  the 
ardent  wish  and  hope  of  the  Association,  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  lay  before  the  public  a  series  of 
volumes  the  produce  of  its  cultivation;  feeling  as 
they  do,  that  such  a  consummation  is  not  only 
likely  to  improve  the  science  of  medicine  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  but  to  have  a  decided  influ¬ 
ence  in  prevailing  either  on  the  ruling  powers,  or 
on  society  at  large,  to  adopt  those  changes  in  me¬ 
dical  legislation  which  it  is  the  more  ostensible 
object  of  the  Association,  by  all  honourable  means, 
to  bring  about. 

London, 

Sept.  1,  1823, 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Committee  beg  leave  to  express  their  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  kindly 
contributed  to  the  present  volume,  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  who,  not  con 
nected  with  general  practice,  have  yet,  by  their 
respective  communications,  added  to  the  value  of 
the  work. 

The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood,  that  although  the  publication  proceeds  from 
an  association  of  general  practitioners,  its  pages 
are  open  to  the  members  of  every  branch  of  the 
medical  profession. 

»  ■  v  i  %  , 

A  work  expressly  designed  for  the  diffusion  of 
useful  knowledge  should  admit  no  distinction  of 
persons  beyond  the  merits  of  their  respective  la¬ 
bours.  .  ,  _ 

1  > 

Communications  designed  for  insertion  in  fu¬ 
ture  volumes  of  the  Transactions  should  be  for¬ 
warded,  postage  free,  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Powell, 
1,  Keppel  Street,  Russel  Square;  to  the  President, 
Mr.  Hayes,  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square;  or  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Cxi  NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Whilst  facts  and  observations,  on  any  subject 
relating  to  medicine  and  surgery,  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received,  the  Committee  wish  to  observe  to 
those  who  may  be  inclined  thus  to  oblige  them, 
that  insulated  facts  are  less  calculated  to  advance 
medical  science  than  connected  series  of  facts  and 
inductions,  capable  of  affording  certainty  in  theory, 
or  improvements  in  the  practice,  of  the  healing 
art. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Matthews  (of  Bath) 
came  too  late  for  insertion. 

Mr.  Sylvester’s  valuable  communication  on  the 
Ventilation  of  Hospitals  and  Dwellings,  will  appear 
in  the  second  volume  :  as  will 

E.  H.’s  paper  on  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Colchicum  autumnale. 


PROPOSED  FOR  THE  PREMIUMS. 
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I.  For  the  best  original  Essay  on  the  subject  of  Me¬ 
dical  Education,  in  which  the  relative  importance  of  the  va¬ 
rious  accessory  sciences  is  ascertained,  and  the  extent  to  which 
each  separate  science  or  branch  of  general  knowledge  should 
be  cultivated,  to  afford  the  highest  degree  of  usefulness  in  the 
healing  art. 

II.  For  the  best  experimental  Essay  on  Inflammation. 
The  number,  accuracy,  and  practical  importance  of  the  facts 
and  inductions  communicated,  will  form  the  basis  on  which 
the  respective  merits  will  be  appreciated. 

For  the  assistance  of  the  student,  the  principal  desiderata 
may  be  stated  : 

1.  To  ascertain  the  actual  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
various  tissues  or  textures  of  which  the  body  is  composed, 
when  suffering  from  inflammation;  particularly  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels. 

2.  The  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occur. 

3.  The  means  by  w  hich  the  morbid  changes  have  been  in¬ 
duced. 

4.  The  remedial  means  which  have  been  found  the  most 
efficacious  in  restoring  the  natural  condition  of  the  inflamed 
parts. 

5.  Illustrations  by  preparations,  drawings,  or  models,  are 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  candidates,  as  giving  in¬ 
creased  value  to  accurate  verbal  description;  although  they 
are  not  insisted  on  as  essential. 


cxlii  SUBJECTS  PROPOSED  FOR  THE  PREMIUMS. 

The  Essays  which  obtain  the  premiums  to  be  published  by 
the  Association.  The  author  of  each  Essay  will  be  furnished 
with  fifty  copies  for  private  distribution.  The  author  not  to 
republish  the  Essay  until  twelve  months  after  the  original  pub¬ 
lication  of  it  by  the  Association. 

Essays  not  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  candidate ;  nor 
to  bear  his  signature ;  but  the  name  and  address  to  be  sealed 
and  enclosed,  with  an  external  motto  or  device,  corresponding 
with  that  attached  to  the  Essay. 

Unsuccessful  Essays  to  be  returned  with  the  seals  of  the 
packets,  containing  the  name,  unbroken,  if  so  desired  by  the 
candidates. 

Essays  to  be  written  in  English,  or  in  French,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  President,  free  of 
postage,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May  1824. 

Each  successful  candidate  may  receive,  at  his  option,  a 
gold  medal,  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  or  the  sum  of 
ten  guineas. 

The  rewards  to  be  delivered  to  the  successful  candidates 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association,  the  first  Wednesday 
in  July  1824. 
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Note  omitted  in  its  proper  Place.  Vide  Page  Ixv. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Burrows,  James  Parkinson,  Esq. 
of  Hoxton  Square,  was  elected  President  of  the  Association ; 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  very  troublesome, 
but  now  less  conspicuous  office,  with  unwearied  attention  for 
two  years  ;  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hayes,  of  Upper 
Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 


i 


The  Sub-committee  scarcely  regret  the  omission  of  the 
foregoing  notice,  because  it  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  sense  of  the  distinguished  services  which  were 
rendered  to  the  Association  by  Mr.  Parkinson.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  felt  the  value  of  his  assistance  very  fully,  as  their  resolu¬ 
tions  of  thanks  to  him  strongly  express;  but  none,  except  the 
committee,  can  duly  appreciate  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office;  nor  could  the  Association 
at  large  be  at  all  aware  of  the  urbanity  and  kind-heartedness 
which  characterised  his  intercourse  with  the  Committee,  and 
shed  a  lustre  even  on  his  acknowledged  professional  and  general 
attainments. 
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'"S’  ^Dt/CATION  AND  DUTIES 

J ^  OF  THE 

General  Practitioner  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ; 


containing 


Suggestions  relating  to  the  Investigation  of  Disease,  and  the 
Registration  of  practical  Results. 


BY  THOMAS  ALCOCK, 


Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  &c. 

t  ,  »  _  *  .  .  .  . 


1  he  object  of  this  paper  is  to  increase  the  usefulness  and 
respectability  of  the  general  practitioner. 

To  discuss  comprehensively  the  means  by  which  so  desir¬ 
able  an  end  may  be  attained,  would  occupy  a  wide  field  of  in¬ 
quiry  and  research,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  medical  and 
surgical  education ;  for,  as  the  investigation  of  disease  forms 
the  very  groundwork  of  rational  practice,  so  does  the  power  of 
ascertaining  the  deviations  from  health  almost  wholly  depend 
on  the  previous  education. 

Few  subjects  perhaps  form  so  interesting  a  part  of  philo¬ 
sophical  research,  or  are  so  important  in  their  influence  on  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  individuals  and  society,  as  educa¬ 
tion.  Much  indeed  has  been  effected  towards  its  improve¬ 
ment;  yet  from  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevails, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  principles  on  which  it  ought  to 
yol.  i. 
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be  conducted  are  sufficiently  understood  to  produce  the  full 
measure  of  benefit  which  might  result  from  a  rational  and 
well-directed  system  of  education,  adapted  to  the  age,  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  future  pursuits  of  the  individuals. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  essay  to  enter  at 
large  on  the  subject  of  education ;  and  yet  the  power  of  inves¬ 
tigating  disease  depends  so  essentially  on  the  previous  degree 
of  mental  culture,  that  to  expect  that  any  plan,  requiring  in  its 
exercise  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  power,  should  be  effi¬ 
cient  without  reference  to  the  means  by  which  that  power  may 
be  attained,  would  not  be  less  absurd  than  for  the  husbandman 
to  expect,  that  good  seed  should  yield  abundant  produce,  with¬ 
out  previous  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

To  extend  this  homely  comparison.  It  is  well  known, 
that  land  of  moderate  quality,  by  judicious  cultivation,  is  more 
productive  than  the  richest  land  without  the  assistance  of 
art.  In  like  manner  it  is  not  improbable  to  suppose,  nor  per¬ 
haps  impracticable  to  demonstrate,  that  the  acquired  powers 
of  the  mind,  which  result  from  judicious  culture,  are  of 
more  value  in  the  every  day  concerns  of  life  than  the  greatest 
distinctions  which  nature  usually  confers  on  individuals  of  the 
same  species.  It  is  not  intended  to  compare  the  incapacity  of 
the  idiot  with  that  perfect  organization  which  is  fitted  for  the 
highest  degree  of  intellect,  but  to  speak  of  mankind  in  general, 
and  of  those  free  from  the  hopelessness  of  actual  incapacity. 

It  requires  but  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  biography 
of  eminent  men  to  be  able  to  trace,  in  many  instances,  the 
foundation  of  their  future  greatness  to  circumstances,  some¬ 
times  accidental,  at  others  prepared  for  them,  in  early  life,  so 
as  to  call  forth  so  much  zeal,  perseverance,  and  ambition, 
that  all  difficulties  which  were  in  their  nature  surmountable, 
were  generally  surmounted;  whilst  every  success  obtained  im¬ 
proved  these  qualifications,  and  added  confidence  in  all  sub¬ 
sequent  undertakings. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  error  for  parents  to  remain  indeter¬ 
minate  regarding  the  choice  of  a  profession  or  mode  of  life  for 
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their  children:  the  choice  is  frequently  left  to  the  children 
themselves,  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  the  necessary 
experience  to  enable  them  to  determine  w  hat  is  really  best ; 
they,  therefore,  often  select  a  profession  from  some  showy  and 
unimportant  appendage  to  it,  and  never  think  of  the  evils  in¬ 
separable  from  their  choice,  until  it  is  too  late  to  benefit  by 
the  knowledge.  Were  parents  to  determine  this  point  for 
their  children  early  in  life,  the  mind  might,  by  due  care  and 
cultivation,  be  adapted  to  the  pursuit,  so  as  to  ensure  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  than  is  usually  attained. 

I  am  aware  that  some  may  not  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
this  view' ;  although,  a9  far  as  my  observation  and  experience 
have  extended,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  those  philanthro¬ 
pists  w  ho  believe  that tc  the  character  is  formed  for,  rather  than 
by,  the  individual.”  In  early  life  the  taste  for  particular  pur¬ 
suits  may  be  easily  formed,  and  the  proneness  of  children  to 
imitation  furnishes  the  most  certain  mean  of  effecting  the  de¬ 
sired  object. 

Although  I  am  persuaded  that  the  study  of  education,  as  a 
science,  would  well  repay  the  labour  of  parents  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  my  present  intention  is  merely 
to  trace  the  manner  in  which  those  qualifications  of  mind  the 
best  fitted  for  the  medical  profession  may  be  attained.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  the  bias  of  mind  required  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  commander,  and  for  the  medical  practitioner,  should  be 
very  different :  in  the  former  it  is  sometimes  a  .professional 
duty  to  destroy  thousands  of  fellow-creatures,  without  a  single 
effort  of  reason  exercised  on  the  command  reqeived :  in  the 
latter  it  is  honourable  to  save  the  life,  even  of  the  most  helpless 
or  insignificant  of  human  beings;  and  the  highest  reward  of 
an  approving  mind  is  often  found  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  been  the  humble  instrument  of  averting  or  lessening 
the  sufferings  of  humanity  by  improvements  in  the  healing  art. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  the  strength  of  the  body  may  be 
almost  incalculably  augmented  by  judicious  training  and  exer¬ 
cise.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  . the  mind  is  equally  capable  of 
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having  its  powers  called  forth  and  improved  ?  Should  any  one 
entertain  such  a  doubt,  he  would  do  well  to  contrast  the  un¬ 
tutored  savage  with  the  man  who  has  received  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  and  scientific  education  ;  or  to  consider  what  the  great¬ 
est  luminaries  of  preceding  ages  would  have  been  without 
such  advantages. 

Few7,  at  the  present  time,  are  disposed  to  doubt  that  the 
impressions  made  on  our  external  organs  of  sense  by  outward 
objects,  or,  in  other  words,  that  both  our  sensations  and  per¬ 
ceptions,  may  be  improved  in  accuracy,  by  attention  and  habit. 
The  artisan,  habituated  to  close  inspection,  sees  the  objects  of 
his  attention  w  ith  a  degree  of  accuracy  w  hich  may  well  astonish 
the  casual  observer :  the  pilot  or  the  seaman  points  out  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  vessels,  faintly  perceptible  on  the  distant 
horizon,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  verified  by  nearer  approach, 
when  to  the  observer  whose  eye  has  not  been  cultivated  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  remote  objects,  the  vessels  themselves  are  scarcely 
visible,  or  at  best  appear  as  faint  and  undistinguishable  spots. 

Another  example  may  be  taken  from  that  well-known  piece 
of  mechanism — a  w  atch 


/ 

*  “  How  much  the  perceptions  of  the  same  object  vary  in  differ¬ 
ent  individuals,  may  be  understood  from  a  simple  instance.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  watch  to  be  subjected  to  the  observation  of  three  persons, 
whose  organs  of  sense  are  alike  healthy  and  vigorous  ;  the  one  a  very 
ignorant  person,  totally  unacquainted  with  its  purposes  and  move¬ 
ments  ;  the  second  a  well-informed  person,  not  however  possessed 
of  any  acquaintance  with  the  particular  mechanism  ;  the  third  an 
artist,  minutely  and  completely  acquainted  with  it:  the  sensation 
may  be  precisely  the  same  in  all  instances ;  the  picture  upon  the 
retina  may  convey  to  the  mind  an  equally  impressive  notice  of  the 
object ;  but  how  different  the  perceptions  !  The  first  sees  a  number 
of  minute  objects,  which  attract  his  attention  perhaps  by  their 
beauty  and  regularity ;  but  nothing  more :  he  has  no  idea  of  their 
subserviency  to  each  other,  nor  of  their  general  use ;  there  is  little 
more  in  his  case  than  sensation,  indeed  we  may  say,  nothing  more 
than  sensation,  besides  those  associated  perceptions  which  so  soon 
become  connected  with  every  impression  from  external  objects,  and 
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To  adduce  a  further  example,  let  us  instance  a  case  of 
disease,  say  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  common  ob¬ 
server  sees  nothing  more  than  the  extreme  helplessness  of  the 
patient  and  his  deathlike  countenance,  and,  without  knowing 
why,  believes  that  dissolution  is  not  far  distant.  A  person 
who  has  received  a  medical  education,  but  whose  mind  has  not 
been  prepared  to  receive  all  the  impressions  which  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  disease  afford,  seizes  perhaps  one  solitary  and  accidental 
symptom;  he  finds  the  patient  has  not  passed  urine  during  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  he  immediately  concludes,  that 
the  case  is  one  of  suppression  of  urine,  meaning,  if  his  expres¬ 
sion  had  been  adapted  with  accuracy,  obstruction  of  urine;  as 
he  proves  by  the  attempt  to  introduce  bougies  and  catheters  to 
relieve  the  bladder :  by  a  very  common  error  the  instruments 
are  too  small,  and  hitch  in  a  fold  of  the  urethra,  so  that  they 
do  not  reach  the  bladder.  The  disease  gaining  ground,  after 
various  useless  medicaments,  the  determination  is  made,  to 
puncture  the  bladder.  A  friend  is  called  to  sanction  the  ope¬ 
ration,  whose  eye  is  accustomed  to  search  more  deeply  into 


to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  second,  from  his  general 
knowledge  of  mechanism,  has  some  ideas  excited  by  the  sensation, 
of  use  and  connexion,  but  he  cannot  discern  the  specific  kind  of  con¬ 
nexion,  nor  how  each  part  tends  to  answer  the  end  of  the  whole. 
If  he  sets  about  to  study  the  mechanism,  he  subjects  each  part  to 
minute  examination  in  its  structure  and  connexions  ;  and  by  degrees 
may  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole,  which,  on  a  subse¬ 
quent  inspection,  would  give  him  an  immediate  distinct  perception 
of  the  parts  and  purposes.  What  he  thus  acquires  by  laborious 
and  patient  examination,  the  third  saw  at  once.  His  perceptions 
have  long  been  cultivated  by  daily  attention  to  the  movements  and 
their  dependences,  by  studying  their  defects  and  excellencies,  by 
the  actual  formation  of  various  parts,  and  the  construction  of  the 
whole  ;  and  a  great  number  of  ideas  produced  by  such  observations 
and  operations,  become  so  intimately  united  with  the  sensation, 
that  at  last  this  at  once  excites  them,  and  thus  he  sees  (or,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  perceives)  what  lies  totally  out  of  the  reach  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  others.” — Intellectual  Education ,  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia. 
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the  expression  of  disease,  and  who  instantly  traces  by  the 
raised  knees,  the  tossing  of  the  arms,  the  inability  to  sustain 
pressure  on  the  abdomen,  the  feeble  threadlike  pulse,  that  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels  is  far  advanced,  whilst  the  hippo- 
cratic  countenance  of  the  patient,  in  combination  with  the 
other  signs,  assures  him  that  the  time  for  the  use  of  remedial 
means  is  past.  There  being  no  distention  of  the  bladder,  the 
intended  operation  is  prevented;  the  patient  sinks:  and  dissec¬ 
tion  confirms  the  accuracy  of  investigation,  which  came  too 
late  to  be  of  service. 

The  above  are  not  imaginary  pictures,  but  drawn  from 
actual  observation;  and  were  it  desirable  to  dwell  on  such  pain¬ 
ful  and  humiliating  retrospects,  numerous  instances  might  be 
adduced,  both  from  medical  and  surgical  practice  #,  in  which 
remediable  disease  was  allowed  to  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination, 
by  the  want  of  early  discrimination,  and  that  efficient  treatment 
which,  as  mere  matter  of  induction,  must  have  followed,  had 
the  nature  of  the  disease  been  clearly  ascertained  and  under¬ 
stood  f. 


*  A  young  and  otherways  healthy  man,  who  laboured  under  a 
slight  indisposition,  was  afflicted  with  pains,  vomitings,  and  obsti¬ 
nate  costiveness.  A  swelling  was  observed  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
scrotum,  which  was  considered  and  treated  by  his  medical  attendant 
as  hernia  humoralis.  The  patient  died  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
Investigation  after  death  was  permitted,  to  unravel  the  unexplained 
eause  of  death.  A  friend  was  invited  to  be  present,  who  on  exa¬ 
mining  the  swelling,  and  inquiring  the  history  of  the  case,  observed, 
“  I  fear  a  fatal  error  has  been  committed  in  this  unfortunate  case : 
this  swelling  is  not  hernia  humoralis ,  but  is  hernia  of  the  intestine ; 
probably  also  a  portion  of  omentum  may  be  contained  in  the  sac.” 

The  dissection  fully  verified  this  opinion ;  a  portion  of  strangu¬ 
lated  intestine  in  a  state  approaching  to  gangrene,  enveloped  in 
omentum,  was  contained  in  the  sac.  The  intestines  above  the  hernia 
were  inflamed  and  distended,  as  usual  when  death  is  produced  by 
strangulation  of  a  portion  of  intestine. 

f  How  many  instances  of  acute  disease,  particularly  of  children, 
such  as  croup,  hooping  cough,  inflammations  of  the  lungs  or  bowels, 
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I  must  pass  lightly  over  the  preparatory  education  of  the 
youth  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  observing  that  as 
his  future  usefulness  will  greatly  depend  on  the  early  habits 
which  he  may  acquire,  his  studies  and  even  his  amusements 
should  be  calculated  to  improve  his  powers  of  observation,  of 
reasoning,  and  of  patient  and  persevering  exertion.  He  should 
be  accustomed  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as  his  head.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  education,  which  should 
comprise  grammar,  English  and  Latin  (and  Greek,  if  time 
permit),  arithmetic,  geometry,  drawing,  &c.  every  subject  of 
instruction  should  be  perfectly  understood  by  the  pupil  as  far 
as  he  has  advanced.  The  writing  of  a  good  current  hand, 
accurately  and  expeditiously,  cannot  be  too  sedulously  attend¬ 
ed  to,  as  indistinctness  of  character  in  writing,  either  in  pre¬ 
scribing  or  in  writing  directions,  may  lead  to  dangerous  or  even 
fatal  error.  The  cultivation  of  a  small  garden  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  industry,  patience,  and  observation ;  for  the 
preparing  of  the  ground  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  sowing 
the  seed  ;  and  the  seed,  when  sown,  does  not  appear  to  germi¬ 
nate  till  after  a  period  more  or  less  remote ;  whilst  the  daily 
attention  which  various  plants  require,  brings  to  notice  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  which  might  otherwise  escape 


&c.  have  occurred,  in  which  lives  have  been  thus  untimely  sacrificed 
by  mercenary  venders  of  drugs  who  had  never  received  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  medical  education,  need  not  be  particularized,  since  they 
are  so  frequent  in  London  as  to  be  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  A 
child  labours  under  croup,  and  the  cough  being  the  most  obvious 
symptom,  the  child  is  pronounced  to  have  “  taken  cold and  pro¬ 
bably  without  even  seeing  the  patient,  emulsions,  and  perhaps,  in 
addition,  a  useless  farrago  of  powders,  &c.  are  furnished,  which  the 
vendor  may  suppose  “  can  do  no  harm.”  Fatal  error  !  “  Occidit  qui 
non  servat.”  They  may  not,  indeed,  be  poisonous,  but  “  he  destroys 
who  does  not  save and  in  such  cases,  the  life  of  the  patient  is  as 
certainly  sacrificed  by  allowing  the  disease  to  proceed,  as  if  poison 
were  administered.  The  disease  increases  (as  might  be  anticipated 
by  any  one  aware  of  its  real  nature)  ;  and  when  there  is  no  hope  of 
recovery,  the  parent  is  requested  to  call  in  “  further  advice !” 
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notice.  The  arranging  of  mineralogical  specimens  may  also 
serve  to  promote  accuracy  of  observation.  An  intercourse 
with  the  more  simple  and  useful  arts  and  manufactures  will 
also  greatly  assist  in  improving  the  powers  of  observation  of 
the  young  pupil.  Occasional  exercises  in  mechanics,  in  making 
experiments  or  models,  and  in  describing  accurately  the  natural 
or  artificial  productions  which  he  has  observed,  will  prove 
useful.  But  it  must  be  obvious,  that  however  desirable  it  may 
be  to  promote  intellectual  improvement,  yet  to  form  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  individual  to  virtuous  habits,  to  self-control,  to 
unwearied  beneficence  to  others,  is  an  object  of  still  higher 
importance.  The  character  of  Alexander  must  give  way  to 
that  of  a  Howard,  who  may  be  pointed  to  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation. 

Arrived  at  that  age  when  school  discipline  usually  termi¬ 
nates,  a  profession  is  chosen  by  the  youth  or  his  parents :  the 

youth,  perhaps,  has  observed  that  Dr. -  rides  in  a  fine 

carriage,  and  receives  a  guinea  for  talking  five  minutes  to  a 

patient;  and  that  Mr. - keeps  his  carriage,  and  that  his 

young  men  have  little  to  do,  and  have  fine  sport  when  Mr. 

-  is  out  of  the  way,  &c.  &c.  A  prudent  parent  would 

represent  to  his  son,  that  if  with  such  views  he  entered  into  the 
medical  profession,  he  would  find  himself  grievously  disap¬ 
pointed  :  that  the  only  principle  by  which  he  could  deserve 
success  as  a  medical  man  must  be,  to  be  always  willing  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  personal  comforts  to  the  welfare  of 
others,  who  from  illness  require  his  assistance :  that  the  path 
is  not  strewed  with  flowers,  but  frequently  rugged  and  irk¬ 
some:  that  he  must  learn  to  bear  confinement,  to  execute 
faithfully  whatever  directions  relating  to  business  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary;  and  not  unfrequently  to  leave  his  bed  when  most  dis¬ 
posed  to  sleep,  in  order  to  attend  to  those  urgent  calls  which 
admit  of  no  delay.  If  he  can  make  up  his  mind  to  submit 
cheerfully  to  these  inconveniences,  he  may  hope,  by  sedulously 
endeavouring  to  improve  himself,  to  become  an  useful  and 
esteemed  member  of  society,  and  to  enjoy  the  means  of  sup- 
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porting  himself  in  respectability,  and  perhaps  in  affluence; 
but  that  large  fortunes  are  seldom  the  lot  of  the  honourable 
practitioner,  who  prefers  the  welfare  of  his  patients  to  his  own 
immediate  gain. 

If  with  these  altered  views  the  youth  is  still  desirous  of 
following  the  medical  profession,  a  proper  instructor  may  be 
selected,  and  the  youth  be  permitted  to  make  a  trial,  before  he 
become  an  apprentice.  The  expenses  of  a  medical  education 
should  be  considered  by  parents,  before  a  youth  enter  into  the 
profession.  Ardour  and  diligence  may  surmount  all  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  but  ordinary  minds  are  seldom  equal  to  the  necessary  ex¬ 
ertion,  when  left  without  assistance. 

The  selection  of  an  instructor  or  master  for  the  youth  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  moment.  He  ought  to  possess  good  com¬ 
mon  sense,  a  fair  share  of  general  and  scientific  knowledge, 
and  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  his  profession  by 
all  honourable  means,  one  of  the  most  certain  of  which  is  the 
judicious  guidance  of  the  education  of  those  intrusted  to  his 
care  as  pupils.  His  probity  should  equal  his  zeal.  He  should 
not  be  too  young;  for  early  age  and  inexperience  go  hand  in 
hand :  yet,  in  advanced  years,  although  there  may  be  a  larger 
store  of  experience,  that  zeal  is  past  which  induces  the  pre¬ 
ceptor  to  share  the  studies  of  his  pupils,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  certain  mode  of  ensuring  their  improvement. 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  on  the  value  of  a 
medical  apprenticeship  :  some  have  denounced  it  as  worse  than 
useless,  whilst  others  have  been  sensible  that  the  time  of  their 
apprenticeships  was  profitably  spent,  although  there  might 
have  been  room  for  improvement  in  some  respects.  Perhaps 
both  may  be  right.  That  many  individuals  wholly  neglect  the 
instruction  of  their  apprentices  cannot  be  denied ;  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  others,  who  consider  the  education  of  their 
apprentices  an  important  trust,  and  that  the  apprentice  is  as 
justly  entitled  to  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  that  trust, 
as  the  master  may  be  to  the  services  of  the  apprentice.  If 
the  subject  be  investigated,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  generally 
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be  found  that  those  unfavourable  to  apprenticeship  have  di¬ 
rected  their  weapons  against  the  abuse  of,  and  not  against 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from,  apprenticeship  faithfully  and 
judiciously  conducted. 

The  legislature  having  determined  that  no  one  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  unless  he  shall  have  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  at  least  five  years,  it  becomes  essential  to 
the  general  practitioner  to  comply  with  the  law.  It  may  not 
therefore  be  unuseful  to  inquire,  what  are  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  well-conducted  apprenticeship,  and  what  may 
be  the  best  mode  of  securing  adequate  improvement  to  the 
pupil. 

When  a  youth  is  received  on  trial,  previously  to  becoming 
an  apprentice,  it  behoves  the  master  to  assure  himself  that  the 
pupil  is  prepared  to  meet  the  inconveniences  inseparable  from 
the  profession,  and  not  to  expect  that  all  should  be  indulgence 
and  gratification.  Reasonable  enjoyment  need  not  be  exclud¬ 
ed  ;  but  still  the  readiness  to  sacrifice  personal  comfort,  when 
the  welfare  of  others  requires  it,  should  be  clearly  understood 
as  the  leading  principle  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  attainments  of  the  pupil  should  be  carefully  examin¬ 
ed  :  the  ready  use  of  the  pen  in  the  mother  tongue  cannot  be 
dispensed  with ;  the  extent  of  grammatical  knowledge,  English 
and  Latin,  should  be  ascertained ;  and  1  know  of  no  better 
method  than  that  of  requiring  the  pupil  to  write  from  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  subsequently  to  parse  what  he  has  written.  The  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  &c.  should  also  be  examined. 
I  would  even  recommend  that  the  extent  of  general  informa¬ 
tion  possessed  by  the  pupil  should  be  known  to  his  preceptor ; 
and  if  the  inquiry  be  extended  to  the  amusements  which  have 
been  most  agreeable  to  the  pupil,  the  teacher  will  have  the 
means  of  confirming  them  if  w  ell  selected ;  or  of  substituting 
others  of  more  useful  tendency,  if  change  be  desirable.  This 
closeness  of  inquiry  will  also  be  likely  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  pupil,  by  convincing  him  that  his  welfare  is  an  object 
of  solicitude ;  and  this  confidence  ought  to  be  improved  by 
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affording  every  rational  indulgence  compatible  with  the  duties 
which  the  pupil  may  be  required  to  perform. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  school  tuition  is  for  the 
most  part  deficient  in  instruction  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  disdains  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  productions  of  nature  or  art.  Books, — 
books, — are  the  eternal  theme,  and  these  not  alw  ays  the  most 
useful.  So  far  from  usefulness  being  consulted,  many  schools 
of  high  reputation  teach  only  the  classics,  and  do  not  even 
condescend  to  notice  the  mother  tongue  nor  even  writing;  so 
that,  unless  by  the  extraneous  aid  of  parental  or  private  in¬ 
struction,  little  is  know  n  by  the  scholar  beyond  a  smattering  of 
the  classics,  and  his  highest  attainments  are  to  read  Virgil, 
Homer,  &c.  and  to  make  nonsense  verses.  It  has  always  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  a  great  error  in  education  to  cultivate  ex¬ 
trinsic  accomplishments  more  than  useful  knowledge  and 
soundness  of  judgment. 

The  principle  of  instruction  also  seems  to  be  erroneous  in 
many  schools,  in  requiring  a  quantity  of  book  learning  to  be 
passed  through  more  than  can  be  perfectly  performed,  so  that 
to  a  superficial  inquirer  the  progress  should  seem  surprisingly 
great ;  but  to  one  who  is  apt  to  consider  nothing  as  learnt, 
that  is  not  perfectly  understood,  the  acquirements  of  such 
scholars  must  appear  to  be,  vox  et.  praterea  nihil.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  resulting  from  such  cramming  are,  that  the  time  of 
the  pupil  is  so  entirely  taken  up,  that  however  desirous  parents 
or  guardians  may  be  that  the  understanding  should  receive  some 
share  of  cultivation,  it  becomes  impracticable  to  effect  it,  un¬ 
less  by  absences  which  should  ensure  the  degradation  of  the 
scholar  who  holds  any  honourable  rank  in  the  classes  to  which 
he  belongs;  as  it  is  an  equitable  regulation,  that  after  absence 
the  pupil  should  commence  at  the  lowest  station  of  each  class. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  essay  I  have  arranged  the 
studies  on  the  principle  of  nine  hours  application  to  study  be¬ 
ing  sufficient — perhaps  even  that  is  severe  ;  but  I  could  refer 
to  a  respectable  classical  academy,  of  more  than  two  hundred 
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pupils,  in  which,  during  the  summer  half-year,  the  attendance 
in  school  has  been  eight  hours,  with  extra  confinement  for  the 
most  trivial  omission  of  tasks,  whilst  these  tasks  have  occupied 
a  diligent  scholar  (whose  abilities  had  been  by  his  former 
teachers  considered  above  the  common  level)  from  three  to 
four  hours,  in  addition  to  those  spent  in  school. 

Supposing  that  the  pupil’s  attainments  ;.re  such  as  to  war¬ 
rant  his  proceeding  in  the  trial  as  an  apprentice,  the  contrast 
between  the  zest  of  school  employment  with  ample  competi¬ 
tion,  and  the  stillness  of  pursuit  in  his  new  situation,  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  His  attention  should  be  closely  applied  during 
short  intervals,  but  should  not  be  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue ; 
and  the  work  performed  should  be  carefully  examined  from 
time  to  time.  By  degrees  habits  of  attentive  application  may 
be  established,  and  the  employment  and  education  of  the  pupil 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  employment  relating  to  business 
should  by  no  means  occupy  the  whole  day  :  whatever  might 
be  found  to  be  imperfect  in  his  previous  education  should  be 
recollected,  and  means  be  taken  to  fill  up  deficiencies*.  A 
month  is  a  fair  time  for  trial.  This  trial  should  exhibit  the 
rough  as  well  as  the  smooth,  that  the  pupil  may  be  enabled 
to  determine  whether  the  occupation  accord  with  his  taste  or 
not :  if  it  does,  he  becomes  an  apprentice  ;  if  otherwise,  a 


*  A  gentleman  of  great  observation  and  experience,  to  whose 
criticism  these  remarks  were  submitted,  suggested  that  it  might  be 
well  to  state  distinctly  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  youth  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  medical  apprenticeship.  The  acquirements  that  are 
desirable,  I  believe,  are  already  fully  enumerated :  but  I  consider 
the  possession  of  virtuous  principles  and  habits,  combined  with  a 
good  disposition,  of  higher  importance  than  any  acquirements  in 
literature  and  science  which  a  youth  may  have  attained.  A  certain 
degree  of  zeal,  docility,  and  diligence,  cannot  be  dispensed  with ; 
but  with  these,  directed  by  a  judicious  preceptor,  any  attainments 
in  literature  and  science  may  be  certainly  acquired.  Mere  virtue 
without  science  is  little  above  imbecility,  and  science  without  virtue 
is  dangerous.  Their  union  is  essential  to  the  exalted  character 
which  ought  to  characterize  the  professors  of  the  healing  art. 

/ 
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month  is  as  Ions:  as  he  should  remain  in  a  business  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  follow. 

The  period  of  apprenticeship  ought  to  be  characterized  by 
kind  and  conciliating  conduct  in  the  teacher,  and  by  attention 
and  diligence  in  the  pupil,  who  must  be  able  to  give  up  plea¬ 
sure  for  duty.  No  opportunity  of  conveying  instruction 
should  be  lost,  and  the  habit  of  daily  examining  the  progress 
of  the  pupil  will  contribute  more  to  his  advancement  than 
many  are  aware  of* *. 

Habits  of  order,  method,  and  accuracy,  cannot  be  too 
early  established.  It  ought  to  be  a  general,  or  rather  an  in¬ 
variable  rule,  that  whatever  work  is  done  be  well  done,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  much  or  little. 

A  very  useful  and  generally  a  very  agreeable  exercise  to 
the  young  pupil  has  been  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  names 
and  situations  of  the  several  medicines  and  articles  contained 
in  the  shop  or  dispensary.  This  has  been  effected  by  in¬ 
ducing  him  to  renew  the  labels  (if  the  labels  were  in  writing), 
or,  what  is  better,  to  make  an  index  to  all  the  articles  in  the 
shop,  indicating  the  situation  of  each,.,  by  letters  and  figures 
of  reference,  relating  to  the  quarters,  as  East,  West,  &c.; 
and  to  the  shelf,  as  a,  b,  c,  &c. ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
shelf  by  figures,  as  1,2,  3,  &c.  If  the  number  of  articles  be 
small,  a  sheet  may  exhibit  the  whole  index,  and  may  be  hung 
up  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  shop  ;  but  if  the  articles  be 

*  The  youth  brought  up  in  habits  of  obedience  and  self-control 
gains  an  early  triumph  over  idleness  and  sensuality,  and  forms  a 
character  for  life.  “  That  love  of  indulgence  and  ease,  so  common 
to  childhood  and  youth,  and  which,  when  submitted  to,  leads  on 
to  a  mere  animal  existence,  and  forms  the  man  of  pleasure,  is  thus 

•  I 

counteracted  and  subdued,  and  another  and  a  better  bias  is  given.” 
Self-control  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  rational 
discipline,  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  severity.  By  establishing 
habits  of  self-control  a  solid  foundation  is  laid  for  happiness  as  well  as 
for  prosperity  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,  “  that  a  good  mother, 
or  a  skilful  master,  lays  the  foundation  of  a  child’s  prosperity  by 
discipline,  rather  than  by  instruction.” — Jarrold. 
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numerous,  a  book,  alphabetically  arranged,  will  be  found 
more  convenient.  Each  bottle,  drawer,  &c.  should  have  a 
reference  affixed  indicating  its  situation.  This  plan  is  similar 
to  that  adopted  in  extensive  libraries,  without  which,  on  a 
change  of  librarian,  all  would  be  confusion  ;  whilst  by  strict 
order  and  arrangement  even  a  stranger  may  be  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  any  book  be  in  the  library,  and  immediately  to 
refer  to  its  place.  I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why  the  ar-» 
rangement  of  a  dispensary  should  be  less  complete  than  that 
of  a  library.  In  addition  to  the  above,  I  should  recommend 
another  list  or  index,  arranged,  not  alphabetically  as  the  for¬ 
mer,  but  according  to  the  situation  of  the  articles  kept.  This 
and  the  marks  affixed  to  the  vessels,  drawers,  &c.  will  prevent 
accidental  displacement,  or  enable  the  pupil  to  rectify  it,  if  it 
occasionally  take  place. 

Another  exercise,  which  some  of  my  pupils  have  found 
very  useful  in  establishing  the  habit  of  accurate  observation, 
has  been  to  keep  carefully  a  meteorological  register,  in  which 
the  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  &c.  &c.  have  been 
noted,  twice  or  oftener,  daily. 

An  ingenious  pupil  may,  with  very  little  assistance,  be  in¬ 
duced  to  make  a  set  of  the  instruments  required  for  the  above 
purpose,  viz.  thermometer,  barometer,  and  hygrometer. 
The  principles  on  which  these  instruments  are  constructed 
should  be  explained  to  him,  after  which  the  exercise  of  ob¬ 
serving  and  registering  will  afford  both  pleasure  and  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  on  the  want  of  general 
knowledge  which  is  frequently  observable  in  young  men  who 
have  wasted  the  years  of  medical  apprenticeship ; — many  of 
these  would  shrink  from  the  slightest  examination  respecting 
the  knowledge  which  the  use  of  these  simple  but  valuable  in¬ 
struments  requires. 

In  compounding  medicines,  the  practice  of  weighing  and 
measuring  accurately  every  article  used,  whether  important 
or  simple,  must  be  insisted  on  and  be  established  as  a  ha- 
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bit*.  This,  with  the  previous  principle,  that  whatever  is 
done  must  be  w'ell  and  perfectly  performed,  and  the  making  of 
one  step  easy  and  familiar  before  proceeding  to  the  next,  will 
soon  render  the  services  of  the  pupil  of  some  use,  under  pro¬ 
per  superintendence  :  but  the  practice  of  leaving  young  and 
inexperienced  pupils  to  compound  medicines  without  superin¬ 
tendence  cannot  be  too  severely  censured  ;  even  fatal  mistakes 
have  been  the  consequence  of  this  unjustifiable  practice. 

The  plan  of  conducting  methodically  the  business  of  the 
dispensary  should  be  considerately  laid  down  by  the  teacher. 
This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  performance  of  the  necessary 
labour,  and  afford  a  larger  portion  of  leisure  for  the  studies  of 
the  pupil  ;  but  the  teacher  must,  if  he  intend  the  plan  to  be 
be  of  any  avail,  give  his  personal  superintendence,  and  make 
frequent  inspections,  to  be  assured  that  his  directions  are  stea¬ 
dily  followed. 

A  few  plain  and  obvious  rules,  well  practised,  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  both  to  the  teacher  and  pupil,  such  as, 
for  instance, 

Whatever  work  is  done ,  let  it  be  well  done. 


*  An  infirm  old  man,  who  laboured  under  a  disease  of  the 
tongue,  supposed  to  be  cancer,  was  directed  by  the  surgeon  of  a 
public  hospital  to  apply  half  a  grain  of  calomel  to  the  tongue  thrice 
a  day.  For  a  time  the  case  went  on  favourably ;  but  suddenly  ex¬ 
cessive  salivation  occurred,  which  nearly  terminated  his  existence. 
A  student,  who  had  watched  the  case  with  deep  interest,  inquired 
of  the  patient  whether  he  had  not  exceeded  the  directions  given  re¬ 
specting  the  use  of  the  powder?  The  patient  said,  that  he  was  as 
careful  as  possible,  but  that  the  quantity  furnished  was  seldom 
twice  alike.  On  further  inquiry  he  stated,  that  instead  of  having 
separate  powders  for  each  time,  he  received  it  in  one  paper, 
containing  a  dozen  doses  for  him  to  divide  himself,  without  any 
written  direction  accompanying  it.  He  was  desired  to  produce  what 
he  had  left ;  he  had  used  several  doses  from  the  quantity  served,  and 
the  remainder,  when  carefully  weighed,  was  found  to  contain  be¬ 
tween  twenty-nine  and  thirty  grains! 
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Replace  every  bottle,  utensil,  fyc.  as  soon  as  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  removed  is  answered. 

Let  every  utensil,  when  returned  to  its  proper  place,  be  in 
a  state  of  cleanliness  fit  for  immediate  use . 

When  drops  of  any  important  medicine  form  part  of  a 
prescription,  never  think  of  dropping  the  liquid  into  the  other 
compounds ;  for,  if  too  many  drops  be  let  fall,  the  mixture  is 
rendered  inaccurate,  and  consequently  useless ;  but  if  the 
drops  be  measured  into  the  clean  vial,  if  any  error  take  place, 
the  vial  can  be  washed  out  without  further  waste  than  that  of 
the  drops.  It  has  been  found  that  young  men  have  know¬ 
ingly  sent  out  medicines  in  which  the  principal  ingredient  was 
inaccurate,  from  the  cause  above  alluded  to,  rather  than  be  at 
the  trouble  to  make  it  over  again.  A  fatal  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  respectable  money-making  medi¬ 
cal  man,  who  was  too  lucratively  employed  to  afford  any  time 
for  superintendence  relating  to  the  preparing  of  the  medicines 
which  he  ordered.  A  youth,  who  had  been  a  very  few  weeks 
in  his  dispensary,  compounded  a  mixture  containing  laudanum, 
a  dose  of  which  was  to  be  administered  at  short  intervals.  The 
effects  succeeding  the  taking  of  the  medicine  alarmed  the 
friends ;  and  the  practitioner  was  sent  for  during  the  night, 
stating  that  since  taking  the  medicine  the  patient  had  become 
much  worse,  and  earnestly  entreating  his  immediate  attendance. 
Without  inquiry,  the  practitioner  answered  from  his  window, 
desiring  the  medicine  to  be  continued,  that  he  was  sure  it 
would  relieve  the  patient.  When  the  patient  was  visited  in 
the  morning  he  was  dying :  he  had  laboured  under  a  train  of 
symptoms  which  it  is  well  known  that  excess  of  opium  pro¬ 
duces.  The  farce  of  calling  in  a  physician  was  performed  : 
and  the  matter  was  hushed  by  a  statement  being  made  that  the 
patient  had  died  of  apoplexy !  An  intelligent  student,  who 
well  knew  the  negligent  habits  which  prevailed  in  the  dis¬ 
pensary  in  which  the  medicine  was  prepared,  learned  from  the 
youth  who  had  compounded  the  medicine  (before  he  was 
aware  of  the  misfortune  that  had  resulted),  that  he  had  put 
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about - (so  many)  drops,  and  a  few  runs;  a  common  ex¬ 

pression,  which  denotes  that  the  liquid  ran  in  a  stream,  or 
that  the  drops  fell  too  quickly  to  be  counted. 

Finish  the  medicines  for  one  patient,  fold  and  direct  them , 
before  you  begin  with  any  other.  Who  that  knows  much  of 
pharmacy  has  not  been  shocked  to  observe  a  counter  loaded, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  medicines  in  an  unfinished  state, 
without  a  single  label  affixed  to  any  of  them?  No  person 
who  has  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  his  patients  can  tolerate 
such  a  plan,  which  renders  mistake  almost  inevitable.  I  am 
aware  that  the  observance  of  the  rule  to  which  this  remark  is 
attached  will  somewhat  increase  the  labour  of  compounding 
medicines  ;  but  who  can  hesitate  between  the  danger  or  the 
safety  of  those  whose  lives  and  health  are  confided  to  his 
care  ? 

Never  send  out  any  medicine  without  a  proper  written 
direction.  In  hospital  practice,  the  direction  should  be  read 
to  the  out-patients,  many  of  whom  are  illiterate,  and  there¬ 
fore  require  every  precaution  to  guard  them  against  mistake. 
Within  hospitals,  nurses  cannot  be  too  careful*. 


*  A  fatal  instance  of  poisoning  by  mistake  was  stated,  in  the 
report  of  a  Coroner's  Inquest,  in  the  Times  of  Nov.  5,  1822.  The 
unfortunate  female  was  a  patient  in  the  Lock  Hospital. 

The  night  nurse,  it  seems,  had  administered  to  the  patient  three 
table  spoonfuls  of  a  mixture  contained  in  a  bottle  which  stood  in 
the  window  next  to  the  bed  in  which  the  deceased  lay.  She  did  not 
look  at  the  bottle  before  she  poured  out  the  medicine;  although  she 
stated  that  all  the  boxes  and  bottles  containing  medicines  were 
labelled. 

“  Mr.  William  Cowell,  the  house  surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
deposed,  that  the  deceased  entered  the  hospital  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  of  October.  She  was  ordered  to  take  every  four  hours  a  pill, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  opium;  and  a  bottle  of  lotion,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  solution  of  opium,  was  given  to  her  for  her  sores.  On 
Tuesday  night  she  was  ordered  to  take  the  pill  every  si  c  hours,  and 
to  continue  to  use  the  lotion.  About  ten  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  he  saw  the  deceased,  who  then  complained  ol  *iolent  head- 
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Never  guess  the  quantities  of  medicines ,  however  simple 
they  may  appear;  but  do  your  duty  faithfully  by  weighing  and 
measuring  whatever  is  ordered  in  determinate  quantity. 

Many  other  rules  will  suggest  themselves,  but  these  may 
serve  as  a  specimen. 

They  w  ho  expect  their  pupils  to  retain  and  practise  general 
directions  (the  reasons  for  which  they  may  not  at  the  time  be 
able  fully  to  comprehend),  from  merely  being  told  that  they 
must  do  so  and  so,  deceive  themselves.  A  young  man  of 
good  disposition  performs  willingly  whatever  may  be  immedi¬ 
ately  directed ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  general  directions, 
the  occasions  for  which  occur  at  distant  or  uncertain  intervals. 
The  best  disposed  youth  often  fails,  not  through  unwilling¬ 
ness,  but  from  defect  in  memory;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  habit 
of  procrastination,  from  which  seniors,  as  well  as  juniors,  are 
not  at  all  times  perfectly  exempt. — The  only  effectual  plat’ 
that  I  know  of  is,  to  continue  a  strict  and  methodical  super- 
intendence,  until  practice  render  the  task  easy,  and  until  fre¬ 
quency  of  repetition  have  reduced  its  performance  to  a  settled 
habit. 

The  knowledge  of  materia  medica  may  be  acquired  at  a 
very  easy  rate,  by  learning  the  character  and  description  of 

ache,  and  of  her  bowels  being  confined.  He  had  no  suspicion  of 
any  thing  extraordinary  having  happened,  but  he  ordered  her  to 
discontinue  the  pills,  and  to  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  About  twelve 
o’clock  he  was  sent  for,  and  found  the  deceased  quite  insensible. 
He  thought  she  was  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  treated  her  accordingly. 
He  bled  her,  but  she  continued  in  the  same  state  until  between  six 
and  seven  o’clock  the  same  evening,  when  she  died.  He  first  learn¬ 
ed  that  the  deceased  had  taken  the  lotion  inwardly  about  two 
o’clock,  when  the  night  nurse  came  down  and  told  him  so.  The 
quantity  she  had  taken  contained  ten  grains  of  opium,  which  was 
in  his  opinion  sufficient  to  cause  death.  He  opened  the  body,  and 
found  in  the  bowels  a  quantity  of  baneful  fluid. 

“  After  deliberating  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Jury 
returned  a  verdict — ‘  Died  in  consequence  of  taking  a  solution  of 
opium,  administered  to  her  by  Anne  Mortimer,  a  nurse  in  the  hos¬ 
pital,  through  mistake.’  v 
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two  or  three  articles  daily;  comparing  the  description  with  the 
substances  themselves,  and  submitting  any  doubt  that  may 
exist,  to  the  preceptor  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  names  of 
the  articles  of  materia  medica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
should  be  early  learned  by  heart :  and  if  some  useful  work  of 
reference,  such  as  Mr.  Thomson’s  excellent  Conspectus ,  be 
presented  as  a  reward  of  diligence  in  performing  this  task,  the 

pupil  will  begin  to  feel  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is 

* 

advancing  in  th>e  study  of  his  profession,  and  will  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  persevere. . 

The  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  accidents 
should  be  familiar  to  the  pupil.  A  dressing-box  should  be 
arranged,  containing,  in  neat  order,  all  the  requisites  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  and  a  list  should  be  kept  with  them,  so  that  the 
box  may  be  rendered  complete  every  morning,  or  as  often  as 
may  be  required*. 


*  ARRANGEMENT  OF  A  SURGICAL  DRESSING-BOX. 

Instruments ,  &c. 

7  , 

Tenaeulura. 


Scissors. 

Forceps. 

Spatula. 

Probes. 

Lancets. 

Head  rasor. 


Two  many-tailed  bandages. 
One  eight-yard  roller. 

Four  rollers,  4  yards  each. 
Four  ditto,  3  yards. 


Ligatures. 

Tourniquet. 

Needles,  straight  and 
curved. 

Caustic  case,  &c. 

Bandages ,  &c. 

Four  rollers,  2  yards  each. 
One  dozen  ditto,  1  yard, 
for  Heeding,  &c. 

Smaller  bandages. 


Dressings,  &c. 


Lint. 

Ditto  in  small  pieces. 
Pledgets. 

Cerat.  simp. 

Compressed  sponge. 
01.  amygd. 


Sundries. 


Cerat.  neutrale. 

C.M.P.  (ung.  hydr.  nitr.ox.) 
Emp.  resinae. 

Ditto  on  black  silk. 

Solut.  argent,  nitrat. 

V  * 


cupri  sulph. 


&c.  &c. 

A  vessel  with  a  cover,  containing  water,  is  convenient  to  receive 
dressings  when  removed  from  ulcers,  &c. 

c  2 
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An  arranged  index  of  all  the  surgical  instruments  and  ap¬ 
paratus  should  be  made,  as  recommended  for  the  medicines, 
&c.  in  the  shop,  indicating  the  place  of  each.  Periodical 
inspections,  not  too  distant,  should  be  regularly  made,  to  pre¬ 
vent  confusion,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  rust. 

Cards  of  arrangement  for  the  apparatus  necessary  in  va¬ 
rious  surgical  operations,  such  as  the  reduction  of  fractures 
and  dislocations ;  operations  for  hernia,  8tc.  &c.  should  be 
written,  so  that  the  pupil  may  have  the  preparatory  arrange¬ 
ments,  as  it  were,  at  his  fingers’  ends. 

The  apparatus  ad  inspectionem  cadaveris,  as  well  as  most 
others,  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  viz.  those  things  which 
are  to  be  provided  before  leaving  home,  and  those  which  are 
expected  to  be  furnished  at  the  place  of  operation.  It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  the  card*,  which  for  many  years 


* 
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Complete  head  case  : — if  that  not  present,  take 
Scalpel  case,  &c. 

Saw. 

Lever. 

Head  prop. 

Whalebone. 

Toothpick. 

Bladder. 

Sponge. 

Ligature. 

Armed  glover's  needles. 

Thimble. 


1(When  it  is  previously  known  that  the  head 
will  not  be  examined,  these  articles  may  be 
omitted.) 


To  be  had  in  readiness  at  the  house. 
Water  and  soap. 

Wash-basin. 

Slop-pan. 

Towels. 


Windows  to  be  properly  shaded. 

The  body  to  be  placed  on  a  table  or  board  in  a  convenient  light 
(generally  the  head  towards  the  window),  and  to  be  denuded  as  far 
as  necessary,  to  begin  the  examination. 

After 


) 
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past  has  served  as  a  memorandum  for  my  pupils.  On  one 
side  are  stated  the  mechanical  requisites  and  attentions,  and  on 
the  other  the  essential  circumstances  to  be  observed  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  report  of  the  examination  of  morbid  appearances. 
It  has  been  a  general  rule  to  require  from  my  domestic  pupils 
a  written  report  of  every  dissection  at  which  they  were  pre¬ 
sent,  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  their  attendance,  and  that  the  report 
should  be  delivered  to  me  within  the  twenty-four  hours  next 
ensuing.  At  first,  as  might  be  expected,  these  reports  were 
very  imperfect;  but  as  by  repetition  the  subject  became  better- 
understood,  they  gradually  improved.  The  imperfections  and 
occasional  errors  were  pointed  out,  and  sometimes  the  state¬ 
ment  which  I  had  made  for  my  own  use  was  referred  to,  to 
show  the  omissions  in  those  of  the  pupils,  and  further  that  they 
should  be  aware  that  it  was  their  welfare,  and  not  my  conve¬ 
nience,  which  made  me  exact  the  strict  performance  of  this 
exercise. 

t  t 

The  treatment  of  common  wounds  and  ulcers,  with  the 
neat  application  of  bandages,  will  soon  become  familiar  to 
the  apprentice  of  any  one  w  ho  has  a  fair  share  of  surgical 
practice.  The  principles  on  w  hich  the  treatment  is  founded 


..  ’  V 

After  examination. — Divided  integuments  to  be  neatly  stitched ; 
the  body  cleaned  and  dried  (also  the  table) ;  then  to  be  returned  to 
the  coffin,  or  former  situation,  replacing  the  shroud  or  covering. 
Report  of  examination  of  morbid  appearances  after  death. 
Description  of  person,  and  mode  of  life. 

History  of  illness,  or  accident  preceding  death. 

Time  elapsed  since  death. 

Persons  present  at  examination. 

External  appearances. 

The  head,  "j 

The  chest.  /  The  particulars  of  the  examination  of  each. 

The  belly.  J 

Any  general  or  particular  observation  deducible  from  the  exami¬ 
nation. 

Report  to  be  signed  by  physicians  and  surgeons  present. 
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should  be  explained,  and  the  niceties  of  mechanical  manage¬ 
ment  be  pointed  out.  The  habit  of  inducing  pupils  to  con¬ 
sider  w  hat  may  be  wanted  in  cases  of  accident,  and  a  quick¬ 
ness  of  observation  during  the  use  of  mechanical  means  of 
treatment,  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged.  Such  habits, 
when  established,  are  delightful  both  to  teacher  and  pupil, 
and  tend  not  a  little  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  patients. 
I  will  venture  to  mention  an  instance,  out  of  many  which 
might  be  selected. 

A  youth,  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  left  (his  seniors 
being  accidentally  absent  on  urgent  business)  in  charge  at 
home,  when  his  master  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  patient  who  had 
cut  his  throat,  and  w  as  stated  to  be  bleeding  to  deafth.  The 
youth  instantly  collected  the  requisites,  and  hastened,  with  all 
the  speed  he  could  use,  to  inform  his  master,  w  hom  he  readily 
found.  As  a  reward  for  the  diligence  he  had  used,  the  master 
bade  the  youth  accompany  him.  During  the  examination 
of  the  wound,  the  pupil  busied  himself  in  procuring  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  towels,  8cc.  and  in  arranging  the  materials  which  he  had 
brought,  on  an  adjoining  table ;  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
master  ready  to  proceed,  he,  although  the  hideous  appearance 
of  the  gash  would  have  sickened  many  young  men,  antici¬ 
pated  every  w  ish,  by  keeping  steady  the  patient’s  head,  and 
applying  fingers  on  the  points  from  which  the  bleeding  pro¬ 
ceeded,  handing  clean  hot  sponges  as  often  as  required,  the 
tenaculum  and  ligatures,  armed  needles,  the  scissors,  towels, 
strips  of  plaster,  compresses,  bandages,  &c.  In  short,  the 
dressing  was  most  satisfactorily  completed  without  the  prin¬ 
cipal  having  once  to  ask  for  any  thing  which  he  required  ;  so 
perfectly  did  this  youngster’s  attention  render  the  request  un¬ 
necessary. 

This  patient’s  recovery  took  place  without  any  untoward 
circumstance.  The  insanity  which  produced  this  accident  w  as 
subdued  by  the  great  haemorrhage  in  the  first  instance,  follow¬ 
ed  up  by  low'  diet  and  other  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

Every  day  will  furnish  opportunity  for  some  part  of  phar- 
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maceutical  instruction.  When  the  names  and  appearances  of 
medicines  have  been  learned,  the  properties  and  doses  must  be 
added,  and  dangerous  articles  be  readily  distinguished.  The 
proportions  of  opium,  antimony,  arsenic,  Sic.  in  any  of  the 
regular  compounds,  must  be  so  familiarly  known,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  any  deviation  from  ordinary  doses  immediately  obvious. 
Illustrations  by  experiment  should  be  permitted  and  encou¬ 
raged  under  the  superintendence  of  a  senior,  and  the  young 
pupil  should  be  induced  to  mention  the  results  of  such  ex¬ 
periments  to  his  preceptor.  This  plan  possesses  many  ad¬ 
vantages  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon. 

In  large  towns  or  cities,  the  frequency  of  examina¬ 
tions  of  morbid  appearances  will  afford  opportunity  of 
communicating  simple  yet  accurate  elementary  views  of 
anatomy,  which  may  enable  the  pupil  to  understand  what 
he  may  read  on  the  subject.  The  plan  I  have  found  to 
succeed  has  generally  been  to  avoid  attempting  to  teach 
too  much  at  one  time,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
little  taught  clearly  understood.  The  alimentary  canal  may 
form  a  first  lesson,  naming  the  parts  simply  without  any  re¬ 
ference  to  technical  jargon,  and  in  their  natural  succession : 
the  lungs  may  form  a  second  lesson;  the  heart  and  large  blood¬ 
vessels,  a  third  ;  the  brain,  a  fourth  ;  making  the  views  as  simple 
and  elementary  as  possible.  When  these  are  so  far  understood, 
the  parts  should  be  again  demonstrated,  adding  the  technical 
name  to  each.  The  abdominal  viscera,  omitted  in  the  first 
demonstration,  may  now  be  shown  ;  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  may  be  explained,  &,c. ;  and  thus  proceeding,  step  by 
step,  a  certain  extent  of  useful  and  accurate  knowledge  will 
be  acquired.  Each  demonstrative  lesson  should  be  followed 
by  the  pupil  reading  the  description  in  some  elementary  work, 
and  1  know  of  none  so  well  fitted  for  the  young  student  as 
Cheselden’s  Anatomy.  Let  him  discuss  the  subject  with  his 
teacher,  and  freely  propose  any  doubts  or  difficulties  which 
he  may  be  unable  to  solve. 

The  preparing  of  the  requisites  for  anatomical  examination, 
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and  adjusting  the  body  after  examination  has  been  made, 
ought  to  be  the  work  of  the  pupil.  Every  exercise  of  this 
kind,  neatly  performed,  will  be  a  preparatory  lesson  in  sur¬ 
gery,  in  which  he  is  most  likely  to  excel  who  to  an  observant 
mind  can  add  the  expert  use  of  his  hands.  These  examina¬ 
tions  will  also  admit  of  the  demonstration  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  bend  of  the  arm  concerned  in  bleeding,  which  may,  by  neat 
dissection  and  methodical  display,  be  rendered  so  simple  as  to 
be  clearly  understood  and  remembered  by  the  pupil,  and  enable 
him  to  perform  the  operation  of  bleeding  with  more  certainty 
and  precision  than  many  who  have  been  years  in  the  profes¬ 
sion  can  lay  claim  to.  Let  the  operation  on  the  living  body 
be  as  carefully  shown,  impressing  on  the  pupil's  attention, 
step  by  step,  the  various  circumstances  on  which  its  success¬ 
ful  performance  depends.  A  similar  mode  of  instruction 
should  be  adopted  in  explaining  the  anatomy  of  the  jaw,  be¬ 
fore  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  attempt  the  extraction  of  teeth. 
In  short,  if  instruction  precede  practice,  the  first  efforts  of 
the  pupil  will  seldom  be  unsuccessful,  and  much  suffering  will 
be  saved  to  the  patient. 

To  show  that  such  elementary  instructions  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  practically  useful,  I  venture  to  relate  an  incident  whiclt 
occurred  some  time  ago,  not  that  I  would  have  it  supposed 

the  individual  mentioned  possesses  any  qualification  superior 

✓ 

to  what  may  usually  be  found  in  young  people  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  habits  of  accurate  observation. — A  youth, 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  whose  school  education  is  not  yet 
terminated,  but  wdiose  habits  have  been  formed  with  intention 
to  bring  him  up  in  the  medical  profession,  had  practised  drawr- 
ing  from  geometrical  solids  till  he  was  nearly  tired  of  them. 
A  small  copy  of  Cheselden’s  engravings  of  the  bones  had  been 
given  to  him  to  use  for  his  amusement. — J.  “  I  am  almost 
tired  of  these  geometrical  solids ;  I  think  I  should  like  to 

well :  so  long 

as  you  practise  carefully,  and  do  your  work  as  well  as  you  are 
able,  you  shall  choose  the  subject  for  yourself*”— J.  “  Thank 


draw  some  of  the  bones. ' — Mr. 


« 


Very 
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you,  Sir:  then,  if  you  please,  I  should  like  to  draw  the 
shoulder-bone,  which  George  was  studying  last  evening.” — 

Mr. - .  “  Proceed  then;  and  when  you  have  drawn  it,  you 

may  study  it  also,  if  it  will  afford  you  any  amusement.”  [The 
drawing  of  the  scapula,  and  subsequently  of  the  clavicle,  was 
fairly  performed ;  and  he  then  learned  the  names,  and  studied 
the  appearance  of  the  various  parts  and  processes  of  these 

bones.] — Mr. - .  “  Now',  Sir,  you  have  learned  a  number 

of  names,  and  are  therefore  prepared  to  pass  a  verbal  examina¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  these  bones  are  concerned ;  for  some  examine 
only  in  words  :  but  that  will  not  do  for  me  :  I  must  request  you 
to  show  me  these  processes  on  the  living  body ;  and  here  is 
George,  who  will  strip  to  serve  as  a  model  for  you,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  you  return  the  compliment.” — J.  “  I  am  willing  to 
try ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  fair  for  me  to  make  the  attempt  un¬ 
less  you  are  so  good  as  first  to  show  me,  that  I  may  avoid 
mistake.”  [The  prominent  points  were  shown,  and  he  and 
the  pupil  who  served  as  model,  each  went  over  them,  in  turn, 

without  error.] — Mr. - .  “  Now',  take  care  not  to  forget 

what  you  have  learned,  and  I  will  some  day  put  your  know¬ 
ledge  to  a  further  test.” — Many  days  did  not  elapse  before  a 
boy  was  brought  in  who  had  fractured  his  collar-bone.  After 

Mr.  - - had  satisfied  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  accident,  J. 

was  called  in,  and  told  that  the  boy  had  fallen  and  hurt  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  (J.)  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  injury 
had  taken  place.  He  very  carefully  passed  over  the  processes 
of  the  scapula,  feeling  the  angles;  the  spine;  the  acromion; 
and  the  coracoid  process ;  he  then  traced  the  clavicle  from  the 
acromion  to  the  sternum,  and  returned  to  the  fractured  part, 
examining  it  very  carefully  but  rather  timidly.  He  observed, 
“  I  perceive  an  irregularity  here  (touching  the  part),  and  it 
grates  under  my  fingers  w  hen  the  shoulder  is  moved ;  I  can  find 
nothing  else  wrong.  I  believe  the  clavicle  must  be  broken  at 
this  place.” — The  youth,  who  W'as  mentioned  as  having  ren¬ 
dered  himself  useful  in  the  case  of  cut  throat,  was  then  called 
in,  and  came  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  but  another,  older  tha  t 
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either,  but  whose  habits  of  observation  had  been  less  precise, 
failed  in  his  investigation. 

(The  lesson  of  reducing  it  need  not  be  added.) 

I  have  known  the  puncture  made  in  bleeding,  fester  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  which  occurred  in  a  public  hospital  during 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  To  the  common  observer  this 
might  appear  strange ;  but  on  attentive  inquiry  it  was  evi¬ 
dent,  that,  so  far  from  the  necessary  attention  being  used 
to  prevent  this  accident,  it  was  wonderful  that  any  should 
escape  :  whdst  at  another  institution,  the  pupils  of  which  had 
been  strictly  disciplined,  the  ocourrence  of  festering  after 
bleeding  was  scarcely  ever  met  with,  although  the  number  of 
bleedings  was  very  considerable :  nay,  what  is  still  of  greater 
consequence,  is,  that  the  life  of  a  patient,  labouring  under  acute 
disease,  may  depend  on  the  manner  of  performing  this  simple 
operation.  A  proper  quantity  of  blood,  taken  freely  from  a 
good  orifice,  shall  afford  q)erfect  relief ;  whilst  a  much  larger 
quantity  from  an  imperfect  orifice,  incapable  of  affording  a 
full  stream,  shall  wholly  fail  in  relieving  the  patient. 

Some  may  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that  I  attach  too  much 
importance  to  these  subjects,  and  that  many  have  done  well  in 
the  world  who  have  never  experienced  any  thing  like  this  strict 
training.  This  may  be  readily  granted,  as  far  as  the  mere 
money-making  success  may  be  considered  ;  but  1  boldly  hope 
that  any  youth,  whose  mind  is  fixed  on  the  duties  of  the  me¬ 
dical  profession,  may  take  higher  ground  than  can  appertain  to 
one  who  prefers  the  acquisition  of  wealth  to  the  health  and 
lives  of  those  who  confide  in  his  skill.  To  the  latter  it  may 
not  be  unuseful  to  hint,  that  in  surgery,  as  in  common  life,  ul¬ 
timate  welfare  occasionally  depends  upon  a  strict  attention  to 
minutize  as  well  as  to  greater  matters.  Who  has  not  read 
Franklin’s  adage,  u  Fpr  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost,” 
&c..?  The  minutiae  of  surgery  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
horseshoe  nail.  There  are  few  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
to  which  I  have  attached  importance,  in  which  I  have  not 
witnessed  evils  that  might  have  been  foreseen  and  avoided,  of 
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which  I  could  enumerate  instances  but  little  fitted  for  the 
public  eye.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  blood-letting. 
An  unfortunate  case  occurred  some  years  ago,  in  a  populous 
seaport  town,  by  which  the  prospects  of  a  young  surgeon, 
who  had  finished  his  education,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College,  were  ruined.  A  seaman  was  bled  by  this 
surgeon,  and,  from  some  cause  or  other,  repeated  haemor¬ 
rhage  took  place  from  the  orifice.  Sailors  are  not  careful  pa¬ 
tients,  and,  not  improbably,  excesses  might  be  indulged  in.  The 
bleeding  was  restrained,  and  when  his  ship  was  ready,  the  pa¬ 
tient  went  to  sea.  In  a  coasting  vessel,  surgical  aid  is  not  to 
be  expected  ;  the  bleeding  recurred  from  time  to  time,  and 
he  died  on  the  homeward  passage.  The  ship  returned  to  port 
in  mourning ,  and  the  unfortunate  belief  that  he  had  died  in 
consequence  of  the  bleeding  was  the  general  theme.  In  a 
provincial  town  oral  communication  often  does  more  harm 
than  the  press  ;  for,  like  the  story  of  vomiting  the  three 
black  crows,  scandal  loses  nothing  by  going  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  There  was  another  surgeon  resident  in  the  same 
street,  and  the  tale  was  so  often  told,  that  the  patient  had 

been  bled  by  a  surgeon  in - street,  without  the  name  of 

the  operator  being  mentioned,  that  many  of  the  patients  of 
this  other  surgeon  believed  that  he  whom  they  employed  w'as 
the  person  who  had  bled  the  unfortunate  man*.  This  surgeon, 
in  self-defence,  published  a  statement,  that  he  was  not  the 
individual  w  ho  had  bled - .  I  am  far  from  imputing  to  the 


*  This  belief  was  so  strong,  that  a  surgeon,  supposing  that 
the  case  really  had  happened  under  the  care  of  his  friend,  and 
before  it  was  traced  to  the  real  operator,  advised  him,  if  he  was  con¬ 
scious  that  the  operation  had  been  properly  performed,  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  medical  men  of  the  place,  and  to  require  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  body  to  be  made  before  them  ;  but  as  he  had  not  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  patient,  this  was  not  necessary.  Probably 
no  examination  was  required  by  the  operator  ;  and  much  obscurity 
remained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  death  had  taken  place. 
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surgeon  who  performed  the  bleeding  any  want  of  skill ;  but 
I  cannot  suppose  that  some  want  of  attention  did  not  exist 
either  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  or  on  that  of  the  patient. 
I  can  conceive,  in  a  mere  slipping  of  the  bandage  and 
bleeding  recurring,  that  the  means  used  by  uninformed  per¬ 
sons,  ignorant  of  surgery,  might  be  so  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose  as  to  increase  the  evil ;  or,  it  is  possible  that  the 
artery  might  have  been  opened  as  well  as  the  vein.  Whatever 
were  the  cause,  the  result,  in  relation  to  the  surgeon,  was,  that 
his  practice  was  ruined,  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
town,  where  his  prospects,  before  this  unfortunate  affair, 
had  been  more  than  usually  promising. 

Whilst  the  pupil  is  advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  his  general  education  should  not  be  neglected.  It 
seldom  happens  that  this  has  been  sufficiently  attended  to  be¬ 
fore  the  youth  becomes  an  apprentice ;  but  it  rarely  occurs 
that  the  duties  required  do  not  afford  ample  leisure,  if 
good  management  and  diligence  be  used  in  forwarding  the 
work.  That  this  leisure  should  be  well  and  judiciously 
employed  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  pupil,  and 
demands  the  friendly  and  encouraging  assistance  of  the 
master  *. 

A  certain  degree  of  classical  attainment  is  indispensable, 
and  a  portion  of  each  day  should  be  allotted  to  keep  up  or 
improve  it :  indeed,  I  have  always  considered  a  liberal  edu- 


*  I  have  known  the  master  join  in  a  family  circle,  in  evening 
amusements  calculated  to  improve  his  pupils,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality.  Each  took  a  subject  of  elementary  knowledge  which  he 
had  previously  studied,  and  communicated  it  to  the  others,  in  the 
form  of  a  short  and  familiar  lecture.  The  communication  was  guard¬ 
ed  from  interruption ;  but  as  soon  at  it  was  finished  every  one  in 
turn  was  permitted  to  ask  questions  relating  to  the  matter,  or  to 
supply  any  illustration  that  might  have  been  omitted.  One  of  the 
juniors  acted  as  secretary,  and  registered  the  results  of  the  dis- 
eussion.  The  exercise  was  both  delightful  and  profitable. 
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cation  as  the  best  foundation  for  the  usefulness  of  the  medical 
character.  This  subject  has  been  most  ably  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Jarrold,  of  Manchester,  as  it  relates  to  commercial  habits. 
He  observes,  “  But  it  will  be  said,  that  a  liberal  education 
disqualifies  a  youth  for  the  drudgery  of  business  ;  he  will  not 
stoop  to  learn  the  practical  part.  I  grant  that  education  with¬ 
out  discipline  makes  the  fop  ;  he  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  doing 
many  things  that  become  his  situation  as  an  apprentice,  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks,  forsooth,  that  persons  of  an  inferior  education 
may  do  it :  but  the  youth  who  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
self-control,  thinks  it  honourable  to  learn  that  which  it  is  proper 
to  know  ;  and,  therefore,  without  demur,  he  sets  himself  to 
learn  a  business,  as  he  did  the  classics,  by  beginning  with  the 
grammar.”  The  study  of  language,  the  medium  by  which 
our  ideas  are  communicated,  tends  greatly  to  give  accuracy  to 
the  ideas  themselves.  The  mother-tongue  should  not  be 
neglected ;  and  if  the  French  language  have  not  formed  a 
part  of  early  education,  it  should  now  be  commenced.  An 
additional  language  may  be  considered  as  enlarging  the  num¬ 
ber  of  our  senses,  by  providing  a  new  inlet  to  much  and 
varied  information ;  whilst  every  exercise  of  the  mind,  faith¬ 
fully  performed,  confers  greater  power,  and  facilitates  further 
acquisitions.  Natural  history,  geometry,  and  some  knowledge 
of  the  fine  arts,  drawing,  modelling,  &c.  give  accuracy  of 
perception,  and  will  be  useful  in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  sur¬ 
gery,  besides  being  an  independent  source  of  much  gratifica¬ 
tion.  I  could  dwell  on  this  subject  as  one  of  extensive  utility, 
but  shall  in  a  further  part  of  this  essay  show  some  instances  of 
its  application  to  the  advancement  of  the  student.  Natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry  should  occupy  a  share  of  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  illustrated  by  experiment  as  far  as  the 
means  of  the  pupil  will  admit.  The  making  and  adapting  of 
simple  apparatus  for  these  experiments,  will  greatly  assist  in 
establishing  that  ready  and  adroit  use  of  the  hands,  so  desir¬ 
able  in  surgery.  I  would  have  every  surgical  pupil  to  be  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  use  of  mechanical  tools,  which  will  render  him  fer- 
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tile  in  resources,  when  the  usual  and  regular  apparatus  cannot 
be  procured.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  place  like  London,  almost 
any  apparatus  may  be  obtained  at  a  short  notice;  but  it  is  not 
so  in  the  country,  where  the  welfare  of  a  patient  often  depends 
upon  the  surgeon’s  ingenuity.  Much  valuable  knowledge  may 
be  derived  from  observing  the  processes  and  manipulations  used 
in  various  arts  and  manufactures,  opportunities  for  visiting 
which  should  be  afforded  as  often  as  convenience  will  admit. 
Indeed,  the  practical  use  of  a  turning  lathe,  and  of  mechanical 
tools  in  general,  may  advantageously  be  permitted  to  occupy 
some  portion  of  the  surgical  student’s  leisure  hours. 

The  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  studies  pointed  out  will 
induce  the  preceptor  to  afford  him  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  progress  of  disease  in  such  patients  as  may  wi‘h  propriety 
be  submitted  to  his  inspection;  and  it  may  be  required  that  the 
pupil  shall  keep  notes  of  those  cases  which  are  pointed  out  as 
proper  for  that  purpose.  One  or  two  at  a  time,  well  attended  to, 
will  produce  more  real  improvement  than  many  passed  over  in 
a  slovenly  manner.  The  active  duties  of  the  apprentice  going 
hand  in  hand  with  his  general  and  professional  studies,  the  one 
will  assist  the  other;  the  pupil  will  become  conscious  of  his 
progress,  and  he  will  zealously  and  diligently  avail  himself  of 
every  opportunity  of  improvement.  The  anatomical  investi¬ 
gation  of  fatal  cases  of  disease  or  accident  is  so  valuable  to  the 
pupil,  that  a  considerate  teacher  will  make  considerable  sacri¬ 
fice  to  enable  his  pupils  to  be  present,  and  to  profit  by  such 
investigations,  by  leading  their  attention  to  whatever  is  import¬ 
ant  in  the  case,  and  further,  by  demonstrating  such  points 
connected  with  practice  as  may  be  fitted  to  their  previous  pro¬ 
gress.  The  relations  of  the  external  jugular  vein  as  concerned 
in  bleeding — the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  and  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  concerned — the  introduction  of  the  probang,  and 
the  removal  of  extraneous  substances  from  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus — the  situation  of  the  arterial  trunks  most  exposed 
to  injury  from  external  violence,  and  the  modes  of  suppressing 
haemorrhage  when  they  are  wounded — the  contiguity  of  im- 
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portant  nerves,  &c.  will  form  valuable  lessons.  The  parts  con¬ 
cerned  in  hernia,  carefully  shown,  will  enable  the  pupil  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  profit  by  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation 
performed  on  the  living  body.  But  it  is  needless  to  adduce 
particular  instances  to  the  intelligent  practitioner,  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  his  pupils.  Nay,  indeed,  the  occasions  for 
imparting  useful  knowledge,  growing  out  of  a  general  medical 
and  surgical  practice  of  moderate  extent,  more  particularly  if 
the  pupil  have  access  to  the  practice  of  any  public  institution, 
are  so  numerous,  that  the  longest  apprenticeship  could  not  ex¬ 
haust  them ;  and  so  far  from  an  apprenticeship  being  neces¬ 
sarily  irksome,  when  an  ingenuous  and  diligent  youth  meets 
with  a  preceptor  who  faithfully  performs  the  duty  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  this  supposed  period  of  slavery  passes  in  the  reciprocal 
interchange  of  good  offices,  and  forms  the  most  valuable  found¬ 
ation  for  the  future  eminence  and  prosperity  of  the  pupil,  and 
of  conscious  gratification  to  the  preceptor. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous  to  recapitulate  the 
employment  and  studies  recommended  during  the  latter  years 
of  an  apprenticeship.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  actual 
duties  of  the  apprentice  relating  to  business,  when  well  arrang¬ 
ed,  may  not  occupy  more  than  half  the  day;  seldom  indeed  so 
much;  although  I  have  known  an  apprentice  (even  an  assist¬ 
ant)  be  busied,  owing  to  the  want  of  method  and  arrangement, 
from  morning  till  night  in  doing  a  portion  of  business  which 
another,  more  perfectly  drilled,  performed  with  ease  in  an 
hour.  The  leading  principle  is,  whilst  work  remains  to  be 
done,  to  set  resolutely  about  it,  and  not  to  relax  until  it  be 
completed  :  the  student  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  consider 
the  surplus  time  his  own,  and  set  about  his  studies  with  equal 
ardour,  until  business  again  require  his  attention.  His  studies 
may  comprise,  exclusive  of  the  professional  opportunities  be¬ 
fore  pointed  out,  classical  and  general  literature;  French  lan¬ 
guage*  ;  drawing  and  modelling;  natural  history;  natural  phi- 


*  The  German  language  may  be  added  if  leisure  and  opportunity 
permit ;  but  the  important  principle  appears  to  be,  rather  to  do  little 
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losopliy;  chemistry;  arts  and  manufactures,  when  opportunity 
may  occur.  To  render  these  combined  studies  valuable,  a 
common-place  book  should  be  kept,  with  a  well-arranged  in¬ 
dex,  in  which  the  principal  results  of  reading  and  of  observa¬ 
tion  should  be  daily  registered.  This  exercise  will  prove  highly 
useful;  and  will  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  recollection  of 
important  facts,  which,  trusted  solely  to  memory,  would  soon 
be  lost.  I  should  recommend  as  the  first  exercise,  that  the 
student  should  analyse  and  abridge  the  story  of  “  Eyes  and 
no  Eyes,”  in  Dr.  Aikin’s  delightful  juvenile  w  ork,  The  Even¬ 
ings  at  Home.  The  second  exercise  may  be  the  tale  of  “  Order 
and  Disorder”  in  the  same  work  ;  and  the  third,  “  Great  Men.” 
After  these  the  student  may  select  for  himself.  A  moderate 
share  of  manly  exercises  should  be  permitted,  such  as  swim¬ 
ming,  riding,  &c.  and  perhaps  some  cf  the  lighter  accom¬ 
plishments. 

The  immediate  management  of  accidents,  such  as  disloca¬ 
tions,  fractures,  w'ounds,  &c.#  should  be  well  understood  by 
the  pupil:  his  own  improvement  will  be  promoted,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  his  intelligence  will  his  services  be  valuable.  These 
acquirements  may  be  founded  on  such  anatomical  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  have  been  before  alluded  to,  and  on  a  clear  exposition 
of  the  principles  which  should  guide  the  treatment.  These 


and  well,  than  by  grasping  at  too  much,  lose,  like  the  dog  with  the 
meat  in  the  fable,  the  substance  for  the  shadow. 

*  When  present  at  the  examination  of  morbid  appearances  in 
the  dead  body,  I  have  known  pupils  who  had  never  attended  a  pub¬ 
lic  lecture,  placed  in  friendly  competition  with  those  who  had  finish¬ 
ed  their  education,  and  had  obtained  that  summum  bonum  of  their 
wishes,  a  diploma.  A  case  of  wounded  artery  has  been  supposed, 
perhaps  one  which  might  have  recently  occurred  in  actual  practice, 
and  the  finished  student  requested  to  show  the  junior  how  to  secure 
the  vessel  by  ligature,  which  he  has  been  unable  to  perform,  whilst, 
on  the  corresponding  part,  the  junior  has  effected  it  with  as  much 
readiness  and  precision  as  he  would  have  made  a  calculation  in 
arithmetic. 
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expositions  are  the  most  valuable  when  made  with  reference 
to  cases  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil.  When  they  thus 
form  illustrations,  and  are  clearly  understood,  they  will  seldom 
be  forgotten :  if  the  pupil  should  not  be  able  to  retain  the  whole, 
repetition,  and  not  invective,  should  be  used  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Thus  initiated,  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  derive  improvement 
from  lectures;  and  although  I  am  persuaded  that  the  value  of 
this  mode  of  instruction  is  frequently  over-rated,  1  have  always 
taken  care  that  my  apprentices  should  have  time  and  permis¬ 
sion,  as  the  result  of  previous  diligence,  to  attend  anatomical 
lectures  aud  dissections  previous  to  the  expiration  of  their  ap¬ 
prenticeships.  But  as  the  consideration  of  lectures  will  form 
a  part  of  the  discussion  relating  to  subsequent  studies,  I  shall 
merely  remark,  that  some  of  my  friends,  who,  actuated  by  the 
best  motives,  have  recommended  their  pupiis  to  begin  their 
medical  and  surgical  studies  by  attending  lectures,  have  been 
much  disappointed  in  the  results.  The  pupils  have  wasted 
their  time,  aud,  after  repeated  courses,  have  remained  ignorant 
of  the  most  simple  principles  of  medical  science :  whilst 
habits,  the  very  reverse  of  diligence,  were  established.  If  we 
examine  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  the  result  cannot 
appear  surprising ;  for,  without  a  certain  degree  of  prepared¬ 
ness,  instruction  may  be  offered,  but  cannot  be  received  ;  and 
perhaps  the  lectures  connected  with  medical  science  require 
this  preparedness  in  a  higher  degree  than  may  generally  be 
supposed  necessary. 

A  friend  to  whom  the  preceding  observations  were  shown, 
objected,  that  such  a  plan  of  instruction  would  require  the  sa¬ 
crifice  of  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  teacher.  I  had  much 
pleasure  in  assuring  him,  from  experience,  that,  far  from  such 
being  the  case,  the  early  efficiency  of  pupils  thus  rigidly  in¬ 
structed,  rendered  the  saving  of  time  very  considerable.  To 
an  intelligent  and  willing  traveller  it  is  sufficient  to  furnish  him 
with  an  accurate  map,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  his  attention  ;  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  take 

tol.  i. 
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him  upon  one’s  shoulders,  and  carry  him  throughout  his  jour¬ 
ney.  Just  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  advancement  of  pupils: 
the  road  must  be  distinctly  shown,  the  essential  objects  of  ob¬ 
servation  be  repeatedly  indicated,  and  the  progress  be  examined 
from  time  to  time ;  but  the  labour  must  be  that  of  the  student 
himself.  Moreover,  as  every  one  considers  the  labourer  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  hire,  I  hold  the  conducting  a  medical  education  to  be 
an  important  trust,  which  merits  a  fair  remuneration  ;  and  that 
it  is  more  just  to  receive  an  adequate  premium,  and  to  perform 
the  duties  of  instruction  faithfully,  than  to  suffer  the  best  years 
of  youth  to  be  idly  wasted. 

The  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  having  arrived,  the 
plan  of  subsequent  study  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
events  which  influence  the  future  usefulness  of  the  student. 
If  the  plan  be  well  arranged  and  diligently  followed,  he  be¬ 
comes  qualified  to  afford  efficient  medical  aid:  if  the  time  be 
wasted,  he  becomes  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance, 
and  perhaps  may  send  many  untimely  victims  to  the  grave, 
whose  lives  might  have  been  saved  by  competent  science  and 
skill. 

\ 

Before  attempting  to  suggest  any  improvement,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  inquire  w'hat  are  the  usual  arrangements,  and  what 
are  the  defects  to  which  they  are  liable. 

The  prevailing  error,  with  many  students,  seems  to  be,  to 
consider  the  passing  of  examinations  as  the  great  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  rather  than  the  acquirement  of  that  knowledge  with¬ 
out  which  they  cannot  perform  the  duties  of  an  arduous  pro¬ 
fession  with  honour  to  themselves  and  with  benefit  to  their 
patients. 

A  student  arrives  from  the  country,  after  having  served  an 
apprenticeship,  with  opportunities  of  gaining  professional 
knowledge,  more  or  less  limited,  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  He  arrives  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  with  a  determination  to  remain  one  year,  and  to  pass  his 
examinations  at  Apothearies’  Hall  and  at  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons.  He  makes  inquiry,  and  finds  that  the  examination  at 
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Apothecaries’  Hall  requires  certificates  of  attendance  on  two 
courses  on  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  two  courses  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine;  one  course  on  chemistry;  one  on 
materia  medica ;  and  six  months  on  the  medical  practice  of  an 
hospital :  lately,  I  believe,  restricted  to  the  certificate  of  some 
branch  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London — total,  six 
courses,  and  six  months’  medical  hospital  attendance.  The 
College  of  Surgeons  requires  now  three  courses  on  anatomy, 
and  twelve  months’  attendance  of  the  surgical  practice  of  a 
metropolitan  hospital.  No  country  hospital !  Lectures  on 
surgery  are  required;  but  the  number  of  courses  is  not  stated, 
say  two.  The  total  for  the  year’s  employment  will  stand 
thus  : 

For  Apothecaries’  Hall  -  -  6  courses 

For  College  of  Surgeons  5  —  2  =  3 


Total  9  courses ; 

and  six  months’  medical  and  twelve  months’  surgical  practice, 
without  any  allowance  being  made  for  practical  dissection,  or 
for  midwifery. 

Leaving  Sunday  out  of  the  calculation,  let  us  examine  the 
time  these  courses  of  instruction  occupy. 


Anatomy. — Lecture  from  one  to  two  hours, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  school 

Demonstration  -------- 

Practice  of  physic  ------- 

Chemistry  -  --  --  --  -- 

Materia  medica  -  --  --  --  - 

Medical  practice  ------- 

Surgical  ditto  -------- 


Lectures  on  surgery  twice  or  thrice  a  week 


H 

i 

l 

l 

i 

i 

i 


Total  8 


This  calculation  does  not  include  the  necessary  time  lost  in 
going  from  place  to  place,  which  is  very  considerable,  nor  that 
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which  must  be  taken  for  meals :  so  that  from  eight  in  the 
morning  till  dusk  in  the  winter  months,  does  not,  without  some 
of  the  above  being  omitted,  afford  one  single  hour  for  prac¬ 
tical  dissection  for  midwifery,  botany,  or  any  other  acces¬ 
sory  branch  of  science;  or  for  what  is  essential  to  form  a 
sound  judgment,  viz.  for  reflection  on  what  has  been  seen  and 
heard.  Some  teachers  of  physic,  knowing  the  importance 
attached  by  students  to  passing  examination  at  the  Hall, 
kindly  condescend  to  cram  their  pupils  for  an  additional  hour 
daily,  under  the  name  of  examination.  So  much  does  the 
taste  for  this  parrot-like  exercise  prevail,  that  the  majority 
of  pupils  would  rather  absent  themselves  from  any  or  all 
of  their  other  pursuits,  than  be  absent  from  this  delectable 
treat.  During  the  short  interval  allotted  to  what  are  called 
the  summer  courses,  the  time  may  not  be  so  fully  occupied ; 
but  the  heat  of  summer  does  not  constitute  the  most  fa¬ 
vourable  time  for  dissection ;  nay,  at  the  schools  of  anatomy 
connected  with  the  larger  hospitals,  no  lectures  on  anatomy  are 
delivered  during  summer,  neither  are  the  dissecting-rooms 
open.  To  hurry,  thus,  through  a  course  of  studies,  if  studies 
they  may  be  called,  as  too  frequently  happens,  is  not  less  ab¬ 
surd  than  the  attempt  to  fill  a  sieve  with  water,  in  which  the 
more  that  is  poured,  so  much  greater  is  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  escapes. 

With  so  imperfect  a  foundation  as  above  alluded  to,  and 
big  with  the  supposed  dignity  of  a  surgical  diploma  and  a  me¬ 
dical  license,  many  return  to  the  country  with  little  more  than 
the  mere  nominal  qualifications  of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

I  am  willing  to  hope  and  believe  that  this  senseless  plan  of 
proceeding  is  fast  falling  into  disrepute;  but  I  cannot  avoid 


*  I  have  in  many  instances  known  that  the  sum  of  dissection 
performed  by  a  student  of  ordinary  diligence  has  been  part  of  one, 
or  part  of  two  extremities  during  the  season  (eight  months),  the  sub¬ 
jects  spoiling  before  the  dissection,  owing  to  the  very  limited  portion 
of  time  allotted  to  it,  could  be  finished. 
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thinking  that  it  has  prevailed  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Some 
allowance  may,  perhaps,  be  made  for  the  scanty  means  of 
many  deserving  young  men,  who  may  have  entered  the  profes¬ 
sion  without  having  been  truly  informed  of  the  amount  of 
expense  required  to  complete  a  medical  education,  after  the 
termination  of  a  country  apprenticeship;  and,  further,  the 
very  remuneration,  which  many  remote  country  districts  afford 
to  medical  men,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  medical  education.  It  is  right  to  mention  these  circum¬ 
stances  as  affording  some  palliation  for  imperfect  attainments; 
although  1  cannot  attempt  to  justify  gross  deficiency  in  the 
practitioners  of  an  art  on  which  the  lives  and  welfare  of 
thousands  may  depend. 

But  let  us  turn  from  such  painful  contemplations,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  without  use  to  the  student,  endea¬ 
vour  to  trace  a  plan  of  study  which  may  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  healing  art. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said  before,  that  1 
consider  the  period  of  one  year  as  too  short,  after  the  usual 
attainments  of  an  apprenticeship,  to  qualify  a  student  for  the 
arduous  responsibility  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  medical  practitioner.  To  the  student  whose  apprentice¬ 
ship  has  been  w7ell  conducted,  and  whose  mind  is  prepared  for 
the  task,  I  can  conceive  that  the  most  essential  of  medical  and 
surgical  studies  may  be  comprised  in  one  year ;  but  I  am  far 
from  recommending  so  limited  a  course  of  study.  A  sound 
judgment  cannot  be  formed  without  ample  opportunity  for 
observation,  aided  by  mature  deliberation ;  and  the  intelligent 
student  will  profit  more  by  a  second  year  of  study  than  he 
could,  by  any  exertion,  during  the  first.  I  would,  therefore, 
recommend  as  a  sine  qua  non,  that  the  arrangement  should  be 
made  for  at  least  two  years,  whether  these  years  be  in  imme¬ 
diate  succession,  or  separated  by  an  interval,  during  which 
some  share  of  the  responsibility  of  practice  may  be  entered 
upon,  or  the  mind  may  be  expanded  by  the  acquisition  of 
general  knowledge. 

_  o 
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It  is  presumed  that  the  elementary  education  of  the  student 
shall  have  been  so  fai*completed  before  the  termination  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship,  that  his  mind  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  that 
kind  of  instruction  contained  in  lectures;  which  are  seldom 
adapted  to  the  uninitiated  student:  indeed,  this  must  be  ob¬ 
vious,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  course  of  lectures  is  com¬ 
pressed  into  an  hour  or  so  a  day,  for  four  short  months ;  and 
that  they  are  delivered  alike  to  those  beginning  and  to  those 
finishing  their  medical  studies :  consequently  they  must  in 
many  parts  be  too  abstruse  for  the  young  student,  or  too  simple 
for  the  advanced  student ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  the  chief  part  of  a  first  course  is  lost,  before  the  no¬ 
vice  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  technical  phrase¬ 
ology  introduced,  to  be  able  to  understand  the  discourse.  I 
have  even  known  illustrations  from  natural  philosophy,  excel¬ 
lently  adapted  to  elucidate  the  subject,  supposing  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  had  already  become  familiar  with  that  branch  of  science, 
so  perfectly  fail  in  their  object,  that  neither  the  subject  nor  the 
illustration  was  understood.  Sometimes  an  impression  the 
very  reverse  of  that  intended  by  the  lecturer  has  been  made  on 
the  mind  of  the  ill-educated  student. 

The  foundation  of  a  rational  memory  is  a  perfect  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  subject :  how,  then,  can  we  expect  a  pupil  to 
remember  that  which  he  has  never  understood  ? 

It  has  been  observed  by  an  author,  to  whom  the  profession 
is  deeply  indebted  #,  and  the  truth  of  which  almost  every  indivi¬ 
dual  can  verify  from  sad  experience,  that  “  hardly  any  one  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  pursue  the  study  of  his  own  science 
under  any  regular  and  perfect  plan ;  and  there  are  very  few 
with  whom  a  consciousness  of  this  does  not  make  a  deep  and 
serious  impression  at  some  future  period,  accompanied  with 
severe  regret  for  die  loss  of  time  never  to  be  retrieved.’’ 

The  time  to  be  allotted  to  studies  after  the  termination  of 
apprenticeship,  is  too  often  regulated  by  the  limit  of  pecuniary 


*  The  late  Mr.  John  Bell. 
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resource  ;  by  the  example  of  others  ;  or  not  unfrequently,  by 
prejudice  ill  calculated  to  promote  the  great  end  of  medical 
education,  the  public  good.  The  time  requisite  may  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  degree  of  preparedness  of  the  pupil :  he  who 
has  served  a  well-conducted  apprenticeship  with  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities,  shall  be  much  sooner  fitted  for  practice  than  another 
whose  apprenticeship  may  have  been  confined  to  the  pestle  and 
mortar,  and  whose  opportunities  of  general  and  professional 
improvement  have  been  extremely  limited.  It  is  not  the  time, 
so  much  as  the  actual  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge, 
that  should  be  taken  into  account;  for,  in  a  profession  on 
which  health  and  life  depend,  deficiency  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  merely  censurable  but  criminal.  One  year  I 
should  consider  the  least  time  in  which  the  most  essential  stu¬ 
dies  could  be  performed;  but  a  period  of  two  or  three  years 
possesses  many  advantages  which  shall  be  alluded  to  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  part  of  this  paper. 

The  progress  may  be  rendered  more  certain  by  the  judi¬ 
cious  superintendence  of  an  experienced  practitioner,  with 
whom  the  student  may  be  placed  as  house  pupil,  especially  if 
the  instruction  combine  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ob¬ 
serving  and  discussing  the  practice  of  some  public  institution. 

The  plan  which  I  would  recommend,  and  which  I  have 
known  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  student  beyond  his 
highest  expectation,  is,  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  in  anatomy 
and  physiology,  previous  to  entering  upon  the  treatment  of 
disease,  which,  without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  cannot  be 
understood.  The  architect  who  should  attempt  to  build  a 
house,  without  a  solid  foundation,  would  be  justly  laughed  at 
for  his  ignorance;  yet  in  the  education  of  medical  and  surgical 
students  we  daily  witness  as  obvious  absurdity,  in  beginning 
where  that  education  should  end. 

I  advise,  therefore,  the  student  to  commence  his  anatomy 
with  all  his  zeal,  and  to  spare  neither  labour  nor  perseverance 
till  he  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  This  cannot  be  done  by  lectures  or  demonstrations 
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alone,  however  diligently  they  may  be  attended.  Even  the 
physician  would  find  his  account  in  dissecting  for  himself ;  but 
to  him  who  intends  to  practise  surgery,  I  consider  it  as  a  kind  of 
sacrilege,  if  he  dissect  not  by  his  own  hands.  The  direction  of 
a  good  anatomist  will  save  him  much  time  by  putting  him  into 
the  right  way;  but  if  he  mean  to  profit  by  his  labour,  he  must 
dissect  for  himself.  Yet  there  is  one  step  preparatory  to  dis¬ 
section  itself,  without  which  it  will  not  avail,  and  that  is  a 
correct  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  bones.  These  should  be 
so  well  studied,  that  the  naming  of  any  process  to  which  a 
muscle  is  attached,  should  instantly  excite  the  recollection  of 
the  situation,  and  form  of  the  part  named.  In  addition  to  the 
lectures  on  anatomy,  the  work  of  Monro  on  Osteology  will  be 
a  valuable  help  to  the  student.  The  descriptions  are  accurate, 
and  the  arrangement  is  clear  and  methodical.  I  would  advise 
the  student  to  take  the  book  and  the  bones,  and  to  examine  and 
compare  the  subject  of  the  lecture  for  the  day,  until  he  shall 
have  that  clear  conception  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  parts 
he  has  studied,  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  the  description 
from  the  bone  itself,  without  reference  to  the  book.  The 
knowledge  of  the  bones  may  be  considered  as  the  alphabet  of 
a  language,  without  a  ready  and  correct  use  of  which,  it 
is  futile  to  expect  higher  attainments.  The  hour  of  demon¬ 
stration  and  description,  which  the  lecture  of  the  day  occupies, 
will  furnish  sufficient  material  for  the  labour  of  the  remainder 
of  that  day;  but  every  step  must  be  so  perfect  as  not  to  require 
retracing  :  “  V  estigia  nulla  retrorsum.” 

It  will  be  an  useful  exercise  to  arrange  the  bones  in  a  ta¬ 
bular  form.  A  very  good  specimen  of  the  mode  recommend¬ 
ed  may  be  found  in  Ashford’s  Tabular  Views, — a  work  which 
contains  a  very  neat  outline  of  descriptive  anatomy. 

If  the  student  be  able  to  draw7, 1  would  strongly  urge  him  to 
make  careful  drawings  of  all  the  separate  bones* — the  natural 


*  Drawing  in  chalk,  or  in  pen  and  ink,  requires  little  appa¬ 
ratus  ;  but  the  material  is  of  small  moment,  provided  the  represent¬ 
ation  be  faithful. 
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size  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  this  exercise,  with  the  study  above 
recommended,  will  so  imprint  them  in  his  memory,  that  he 
will  be  no  more  likely  to  forget  them,  than  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

Cheselden’s  large  plates  of  the  bones  are  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  graphic  art ;  and  are  all  that  engravings  can  be,  as 
substitutes  for  the  bones  themselves.  They  may  serve  as  mo¬ 
dels  for  the  representation  of  subjects  in  natural  history,  and 
are  equally  admirable  for  their  elegance  as  for  their  extreme 
accuracy. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  bones  has  been  perfectly  at¬ 
tained,  and  not  till  then,  the  student  should  begin  to  dissect. 
When  he  has  obtained  a  part  of  a  subject,  let  him  reconsider 
the  bones  of  the  limb  he  is  about  to  work  upon,  and  if  he  can 
procure  an  articulated  limb,  or  a  skeleton,  so  as  to  place  the 
dry  bones  beside  him  during  his  dissection,  it  will  be  of  consi¬ 
derable  use.  His  first  dissection  should  be  with  reference  to 
the  bones  and  muscles  only.  Every  muscle  dissected  should 
be  diligently  compared  with  its  description,  in  some  well-se¬ 
lected  work  of  anatomy,  and  every  attachment  should  be 
traced,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  the  correspondent  points 
of  origin,  insertion,  &c.  on  the  articulated  limb  or  skeleton 
placed  beside  him. 

Plates  and  drawing  will  greatly  assist  his  progress,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  his  studies  at  home,  after  the  hours  of  dissection. 
The  plates  of  Mr.  John  Bell  are  spirited  and  masterly,  though 
somewhat  loose  and  sketchy.  The  large  plates  of  Albums  are 
of  high  value  for  their  clearness  and  accuracy  ;  whilst  that  part 
which  shows  the  origin  and  insertion  of  each  separate  muscle, 
is  well  calculated  to  render  the  recollection  of  them  clear  and 
permanent.  The  portion  under  dissection  should  be  studied  as 
faithfully  as  recommended  in  reference  to  the  bones.  Every 
muscle  dissected  should  be  perfectly  learned  as  to  its  situation, 
size  and  shape,  attachments  and  use.  This,  with  the  previous 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  bones,  will  not  be  difficult,  but  will 
rather  serve  to  delight  the  student  with  his  progress;  though 
without  that  previous  or  present  knowledge  of  the  bones,  his 
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efforts  can  only  end  in  disappointment  and  disgust.  I  would  urge 
him  to  make  drawings  from  the  muscles  which  he  has  dissected. 
A  student  who  is  unable  to  draw7  may  derive  some  benefit  from 
tracing,  by  means  of  transparent  paper,  the  plates  of  Albinus 
above  alluded  to ;  but  if  he  be  able  to  draw,  his  own  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  dissection  which  he  has  himself  performed, 
will  present  many  associations  capable  of  fixing  the  subject  in 
his  memory,  which  even  a  superior  performance  by  other  hands 
might  not  be  able  to  effect.  Besides,  the  delight  he  would 
enjoy  in  retracing  this  proof  of  his  diligence  in  study,  would  be 
like  that  of  a  traveller,  who  almost  seems  to  visit  again  the 
scenes  which  have  afforded  him  delight,  when  he  turns  over  the 
leaves  of  his  sketch-book  in  which  they  are  vividly  depicted. 

I  should  also  recommend  the  classing  and  arranging  of  the 
muscles  in  a  tabular  form,  confining  it  to  those  actually  studied 
and  dissected,  which  compared  with  the  table  in  the  work  al¬ 
luded  to  before,  would  show  at  once  the  progress  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  blanks  remaining  to  be  filled  up. 

The  same  subject  which  furnishes  the  dissection  of  the 
muscles,  will  also  serve  for  the  study  of  the  ligaments  and 
joints ;  which  should  be  dw'elt  upon  with  the  same  zeal  and 
perseverance  as  the  bones  and  muscles ;  making  every  part 
clearly  and  perfectly  understood  before  proceeding  to  the  next; 
and  making  drawings,  tables  of  arrangement,  &c.  as  before 
suggested.  However  slow  the  progress  of  the  student  who 
faithfully  adopts  this  plan  may  appear,  I  will  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  he  will  greatly  excel  those  who  prefer  a  less  rigid 
mode  of  study:  “  Festina  lente”  is  an  excellent  maxim  in 
the  study  of  anatomy. 

I  now'  suppose  the  student  to  be  well  grounded  and  tole¬ 
rably  ready  in  the  knowdedge  of  the  bones,  muscles,  ligaments, 
and  joints ;  the  intricate  muscles  surrounding  the  spine  may 
have  been  studied  to  render  the  tables  of  the  muscles  com¬ 
plete;  but  if  otherw  ise,  I  should  not  consider  the  omission  of 
great  importance.  The  dissection  of  these  muscles  gives  neat¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  which  is  nearly  all  the  practical 
benefit  that  may  be  derived  from  it. 
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At  this  period  a  general  knowledge  of  the  internal  viscera 
may  be  attained,  or  rather  improved  ;  for,  if  the  apprenticeship 
have  been  fairly  conducted,  these  viscera  must  have  been  well 
understood  in  all  essential  points,  although  the  minutiae  may 
have  been  passed  over.  The  heart  should  be  well  studied,  as 
preparatory  to  the  dissection  of  the  arteries,  and  then  the  stu¬ 
dent  may,  with  the  advantage  he  already  possesses  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  bones  and  muscles,  and  the  confidence  in 
himself  which  he  must  have  acquired  from  the  assiduity  of  his 
previous  labours,  proceed  to  the  dissection  of  the  arteries  ;  in 
which,  far  from  being  appalled  by  difficulties,  he  will  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  ease  and  certainty  of  his  progress.  I  have 
known  instances  in  which  some  intricate  parts  of  anatomy  had 
been  simplified  by  arrangemnt,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  the 
state  of  preparedness  of  young  pupils,  and  in  which  the  pu¬ 
pils  began  with  no  very  pleasing  anticipations,  having  heard 
some  older  companions  descant  on  the  great  difficulties  in 
learning  anatomy.  By  a  due  share  of  diligence,  portion  after 
portion  was  perfectly  learned,  and  the  observation  has  been 
made-:  “  When  I  began  to  study  anatomy,  I  thought  it  must  be 
so  difficult  as  only  to  be  understood  by  men  ;  but  if  what  little 
I  have  learned,  be  a  fair  specimen  of  what  remains,  1  know 
not  whether  to  consider  it  the  more  easy,  or  the  more  delight¬ 
ful.” — Who,  indeed,  can  investigate  the  works  of  nature  with' 
out  delight  in  contemplating  the  skill  and  infinite  wisdom  dis¬ 
played  in  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  human  body  ? 

Arrived  at  this  part  of  his  studies,  namely,  the  anatomy  of 
the  arteries,  I  would  entreat  the  student  to  be  deeply  impressed 
as  to  the  importance,  nay,  as  to  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
an  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  arteries;  and  to  ac¬ 
quire  this  knowledge,  as  he  values  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon, 
the  welfare  and  lives  of  those  committed  to  his  care  and  skilly 
or,  though  last  not  least,  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind. 
In  many  cases  of  wounds  and  accidents  the  life  of  the  patient 
must  be  saved  by  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  or  be  sacrificed  by 
his  ignorance. 
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The  first  subject,  or  part  of  a  subject,  to  be  dissected  for 
the  arteries,  should  be  injected.  When  the  arteries  are  filled 
with  coloured  injection,  they  are  easily  distinguishable,  and  may 
be  traced  to  their  smallest  branches,  which  ought  to  be  done 
until  both  trunks  and  branches  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  stu¬ 
dent.  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  to  intend  that  this  know¬ 
ledge  should  be  confined  to  names ;  no  :  it  must  be  of  a  very 
different  kind ;  the  student  who  already  knows  perfectly  the 
bones  and  muscles  will  be  able  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  to  every  fixed  point  which  may  assist  him  in  finding  them 
in  the  living  body  when  wounded,  or  may  enable  him  to  avoid 
them  in  operations  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  injured.  He 
will  ponder  over  the  principal  trunks  uritil  he  shall  have  satis¬ 
fied  his  mind  that  he  can  trace  all  the  relations  of  each  trunk 
with  the  parts  which  surround  it.  He  should  make  careful 
drawings  of  the  larger  arteries  in  all  the  situations  accessible  to 
surgical  operation,  and  dwell  upon  these  parts  in  all  their  bear¬ 
ings.  He  will  of  course  observe  the  nerves,  veins,  and 
glands,  which  he  may  remove  to  afford  a  clear  view  of  the  ar¬ 
teries;  but  the  time  for  making  himself  master  of  all  these,  is 
not  yet  arrived. 

When  he  has  faithfully  studied  and  dissected  the  arteries,  I 
would  recommend  him  to  procure  a  young  subject,  even  a 
still-born  child  may  answer  the  purpose,  and  dissect  the 
nerves,  tracing  them  from  their  origin  to  their  distributions. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  foetus  may  be  traced  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject;  or  another  may  be  procured  for  that  purpose;  and  to 
study  the  eye,  ear,  &c.  when  it  may  accidentally  occur  that  an 
adult  subject  cannot  be  immediately  procured.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  considerable  patience,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  saw 
and  chisel,  in  addition  to  the  knife ;  but  the  ready  knowledge 
already  obtained,  of  the  parts  through  or  along  which  the 
nerves  pass,  will  render  success  certain  #. 

The  veins  should  next  be  studied ;  but  it  is  too  much  to 

*  The  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  relating  to  the 
nerves,  merit  attentive  consideration. 
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sacrifice  a  subject  to  this  dissection.  I  should  recommend 
that  the  veins  of  the  neck  be  once  dissected  with  the  vessels  in¬ 
jected  with  coloured  injection.  The  veins  of  the  viscera  are 
also  best  seen  when  injected;  but  with  the  knowledge  now  at¬ 
tained,  the  student  will  be  fitted  to  commence  a  series  of  full 
dissections,  in  which  all  the  parts  should  be  studied  in  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Neither  arteries  nor  veins  should  be 
injected,  but  the  parts  should  present  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
appearances  which  appertain  to  the  living  body.  The  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  situations  and  textures  of  the  arteries,  veins,  and 
nerves,  will  render  it  easy  to  distinguish  them  ;  and  this  exercise 
in  dissecting  the  vessels  without  previous  injection,  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  distinguish  them  by  their  texture  and  appearance,  forms 
the  best  foundation  for  practical  surgery. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  cut  down  upon  the 
arterial  trunks  within  the  reach  of  surgical  operation ;  and  the 
precision  and  certainty  which  must  result  from  the  previous 
severe  study,  must  render  this  exercise  both  valuable  and  de¬ 
lightful.  “  Let  him  also  remember,  that  studies  like  these, 
well  performed  during  his  early  years,  do,  like  past  dangers,  or 
the  remembrance  of  good  deeds,  give  an  ease  and  pleasure  to 
his  after  life.” 

I  have  before  recommended  drawings  to  be  made :  in  this 
stage  of  progress  I  should  advise  that  the  student  model  the 
parts  which  he  has  dissected,  and  afterwards  colour  them. 
Outline  drawings,  with  references,  should  accompany  these 
models.  The  attention  and  abstraction  which  these  exercises 
require,  give  a  power  to  the  mind  of  far  higher  value  than  the 
drawings  or  models  produced :  the  accuracy  of  knowledge  re¬ 
mains,  although  the  drawings  or  models  be  destroyed. 

I  may  congratulate  the  students,  that  these  auxiliaries  to 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery  begin  to  be  appreciated  ;  the 
Society  of  Arts  having,  much  to  its  credit,  offered  honorary 
rewards  for  the  best  models  and  drawings  from  actual  dissec¬ 
tion  :  the  latter  is  confined  to  medical  and  surgical  students; 
as  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  they  should  be  able  to  com- 
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pete  with  professional  artists  in  elegance  of  representation;  and 
I  may  state  that  the  Society  anticipates  that  these  premiums 
may  excite  to  exertion,  likely  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  student 
and  to  the  public. 

The  learning  of  the  lymphatics,  of  the  viscera,  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  &c.  &c.  will  be  rendered  perfectly  easy  by 
the  severer  studies  which  have  preceded.  If  time  permit, 
these  organs  may  be  prepared  by  the  student,  but  should  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  previous  dissections  have  been  fairly  per¬ 
formed.  Some  of  the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eye  and  ear, 
may  be  prepared  as  an  amusement,  after  the  more  arduous 
study  of  the  day  has  been  completed. 

Besides  the  improvement  to  be  derived  from  constructing 
synoptical  tables  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  which  he  has 
dissected,  and  the  making  of  drawings,  models,  &c.  much  may 
be  gained  by  hanging  them  around  the  walls  of  the  student’s 
sitting-room.  Many  spare  moments  will  thus  be  usefully  em¬ 
ployed,  which  might  otherwise  pass  unheeded.  Frequent 
reminiscence  should  be  practised  until  the  student  can  rea¬ 
dily  recognise  every  part  of  an  outline,  drawing,  or  model, 
without  marks  of  reference.  The  same  use  may  be  made 
of  these  studies  as  may  be  derived  from  the  practice  upon 
outline  maps  in  the  learning  of  geography.  The  pupil 
who  can  trace  the  situation  of  every  remarkable  kingdom, 
river,  city,  or  town,  on  outline  maps,  and  is  well  acquainted 
w  ith  the  boundaries,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each,  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  them  upon  the  finished  map. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  the  surgical  student  who  can  recall  to 
his  mind  every  necessary  particular  of  an  accurate  outline 
drawn  by  himself  from  his  own  dissection,  should  experience 
difficulty  in  recognising  these  parts  when  exposed  in  the  living 
body,  the  colour,  form,  texture,  and  boundaries  affording  the 
same  comparative  facilities  as  the  finished  map.  The  exer¬ 
cises  above  recommended  possess  the  requisites  as  well  for 
technical  as  for  rational  memory. 

During  the  prosecution  of  these  dissections  the  lectures  on 
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anatomy  and  physiology  are  daily  attended,  and  the  description 
of  the  parts  demonstrated  in  the  lecture  should  be  carefully 
read  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  No  other  study  should  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  solid  foundation  in  anatomy;  but  a  course  or 
two  of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  may  be  combined,  and, 
whilst  they  enlarge  the  mind,  may  serve  as  a  pleasing  recrea¬ 
tion.  These  lectures  are  delivered  twice  a  week,  in  the  even¬ 
ings.  Proposing  these,  at  this  period,  rather  as  a  relaxation 
from  study,  I  should  say,  that  the  student  ought  not  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  subject  by  reading,  but  should  content  himself 
with  the  lectures  and  demonstrations,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
both  agreeable  and  useful. 

The  general  arrangement  for  the  first  season  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to — 

Anatomy  and  physiology,  the  chief  object. 

Natural  philosophy,  as  recreation. 

The  dissections  will  stand  thus  : 

Half  of  a  subject  for  the  bones,  muscles,  and  joints. 

Ditto  for  the  injected  arteries. 

One  small  subject  for  nerves. 

One  entire  head  and  neck  for  injected  veins,  &c. 

Half  subject  for  full  dissections,  without  injection. 

The  internal  viscera  may  be  examined  in  each  subject  #. 

The  time  may  be  stated  as  at  hast  four  hours  per  day,  six 
days  in  the  wreek. 

For  the  study  of  the  bones,  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  dissection  -  -  -  -  - 

For  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  joints,  allowing 

a  fortnight  for  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  V six  weeks, 
same  for  each  extremity  -----  j 

For  the  injected  arteries  -------  six  W'eeks. 

For  the  small  subject  for  nerves  -  -  -  -  two  weeks. 


jTour  weeks. 


-/ 

*  The  expense  will  be  somewhat  less  than  that  of  two  entire 
subjects. 
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For  the  injected  head  and  neck  -----  two  weeks. 

For  the  full  dissections,  without  injection,  alO  . 

...  ,  -  ..  .  .  .  >mne  weeks, 

lowing  three  weeks  to  each  division,  as  above  J 

Total,  twenty-nine  weeks,  leaving  three  weeks  for  the  dis¬ 
section  of  the  internal  viscera,  the  organs  of  sense,  &c. # 

The  day  work  will  stand, 

For  practical  dissection,  and  making  studies  from') 
dissected  parts  -  --  --  --  --  j 

For  attendance  on  anatomical  demonstration  -  1 

For  anatomical  lecture  ------- 

For  reading,  arranging  tables,  &c.  -  -  -  2f  hours. 


hours. 

hour. 


If  hour. 


9 

Total,  nine  hours,  exclusive  of  lecture  on  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  one  hour  twice  a  week. 

The  period  of  nine  hours  will  be  found  amply  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  study,  if  guarded  from  all  extraneous  in¬ 
terruption.  The  time  allotted  to  dissection,  anatomical  de¬ 
monstration,  and  the  anatomical  lecture  (six  hours  and  a  half), 
is  too  long  to  be  employed  without  some  moderate  interval. 
If  the  student  breakfast  at  eight  o’clock,  he  should  be  in 
the  dissecting-room  by  half  past  eight.  Let  him  remember 
the  maxim  recommended  to  him  as  an  apprentice,  “  When 
work  is  to  be  done,  lose  no  time  in  setting  about  it and 
within  five  minutes  after  entering  the  room  his  work  should  be 
begun.  Four  hours,  steadily  and  diligently  applied,  will  effect 
a  great  deal ;  only  let  the  attention  be  concentrated  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  him.  At  half  past  twelve,  the  morning’s  work 
having  been  performed,  the  student  should  wash,  and  take  ex- 


*  To  the  student  who  has  learned  despatch  by  perfectly  under¬ 
standing  his  work,  this  time  will  afford  ample  leisure  for  drawing 
and  modelling  from  the  dissected  parts.  The  idler  who  has  learned 
nothing  perfectly,  will  perhaps  think  it  far  too  little.  The  faithful 
student  will  find  it  more  than  enough. 
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ercise  in  the  open  air,  rather  than  remain  in  the  dissecting- 
room.  Let  him  take  some  light  food,  if  his  stomach  require 

«  r  f  O'  # 

it ;  as  too  long  fasting  and  too  close  confinement  in  the  dis¬ 
secting-room  are  unfavourable  to  health.  His  short  walk 
being  over,  he  returns  to  the  demonstration  at  one  o’clock, 
which  fills  up  the  hour  till  nearly  the  time  of  lecture,  viz.  two 
o’clock.  Suppose  the  lecture  to  continue  an  hour  and  half 
(which  is  half  an  hour  too  long;  for,  if  the  attention  be  in¬ 
tensely  exerted,  an  hour  is  fully  sufficient),  the  time  will  be 
half  past  three.  An  hour,  but  not  more,  may  be  given  up  to 
dinner  and  chit-chat.  From  half  past  four  till  seven,  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  reflecting  upon  the  subjects  which  have 
formed  the  employment  of  the  day,  must  not  be  interrupted. 
So  faithfully  would  I  have  the  time  for  reading,  &c.  preserved 
free  from  interruption,  that  I  may  suggest  an  hour  or  half-hour 
glass  as  a  companion  ;  which  should  count  only  the  time  ac¬ 
tually  employed,  placing  it  upon  the  side  during  any  interval 
that  may  unavoidably  occur. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening,  when  not  occupied  by  the 
lecture  on  natural  philosophy,  may  be  spent  in  social  conver¬ 
sation  with  some  of  his  more  intelligent  fellow-students  over 
a  cup  of  tea,  or  in  any  harmless  amusement  which  may  be 
preferred.  Let  it  be  a  fixed  rule  not  to  listen  to  any  arrange¬ 
ment  for  pleasure  till  the  duties  of  the  day  have  been  faithfully 
performed.  The  preservation  of  health  requires  temperance 
and  early  hours,  under  so  full  a  share  of  mental  exertion;  and 
the  student  who  values  his  health,  will  do  well  not  to  sit  later 
than  eleven  at  night,  nor  to  be  in  bed  later  than  seven  in  the< 
morning. 

The  above  course  of  study  is  calculated  to  occupy  the 
season,  or,  in  other  words,  eight  months.  The  period  at 
which  the  lectures  terminate  is  generally  about  the  end  of  May. 
Some  teachers  deliver  a  summer  course;  but  if  the  studies 
above  described  have  been  faithfully  performed,  it  may  be 
more  advisable  to  seek  recreation  and  instruction  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  as  to  invigorate  the  health,  and  prepare  the  mind  lor 
VOL.  I.  E 
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renewed  exertion,  when  the  lectures  recommence,  which  is  in 
October. 

Supposing  the  lectures  ended,  and  that  the  means  of  the 
student  enable  him  to  follow  that  arrangement  in  his  studies 
which  may  the  most  contribute  to  his  ultimate  welfare,  I 
should  recommend  him  to  cultivate  his  general  knowledge  for  a 
time,  allotting  to  his  anatomy,  &c.  just  sufficient  to  prevent  his 
forgetting  any  part  of  that  which  has  been  learned.  For  this 
purpose,  half  an  hour  a  day,  with  the  assistance  of  his  tables, 
drawings,  &c.  will  probably  suffice.  Memory,  like  most  of 
the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  may  be  compared  to  edge  tools, 
which,  when  improved  by  daily  practice,  are  clear,  penetrat¬ 
ing,  and  bright,  and  always  fit  for  immediate  use ;  but  if  neg¬ 
lected,  they  contract  rust,  and  are  good  for  nothing. 

Previous  to  quitting  the  metropolis,  it  may  be  w^ell  for 
him  to  take  such  a  survey  of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  as 
his  time  shall  permit  *. 

Having  in  some  degree  satisfied  his  curiosity,  as  far  as  may 
be  done  in  the  space  of  a  wreek  or  two,  he  will  do  well  to  visit 
the  country.  If  he  have  suffered  by  the  closeness  of  his  atten- 


*  The  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  ;  at  the  British  Gallery ; 
the  British  Museum,  and  other  collections  connected  with  the  fine 
arts,  should  be  visited.  Among  the  private  collections,  the  admi¬ 
rable  sculpture  of  the  justly  celebrated  Cliantrey  should  not  be 
omitted :  his  liberal  encouragement  of  the  student  in  the  arts  can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  commended.  The  collections  of  the  Marquis  of 
Stafford;  Sir  John  Leicester;  Mr.  Hope,  and  others,  are  of  great 
value.  The  Tower — the  theatres — the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  and  though  last  not  least,  the  inspiring  monuments  of  the 
glorious  dead,  cannot  fail  both  to  delight  and  instruct.  The  useful 
arts  should  not  be  less  the  objects  of  his  attention.  If  the  student 
have  not  witnessed  the  art  of  printing,  he  will  do  well  to  make  an 
early  visit  to  some  large  establishment  where  it  is  carried  on.  Cop¬ 
per-plate  printing  is  generally  a  separate  branch  ;  but  I  must  refrain 
from  entering  into  particulars:  the  intelligent  student  will  easily 
find  materials  for  investigation. 
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tion  to  his  anatomical  studies,  his  health  and  his  improvement 
may  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  study  of  botany.  To  enter  pro¬ 
foundly  into  the  minutiae  of  this  science,  would  require  more 
time  than  he  is  likely  to  be  able  to  spare :  moreover,  it  is  not 
necessary.  The  arrangements  adopted  in  botany  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  impress  on  the  student's  mind  the  advantages  of 
order  and  method  in  study.  His  knowledge  of  anatomy  will- 
render  him  able  to  profit  by  reading  works  on  physiology, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher.  It  is  probable  that  the 
best  elementary  works  have  already  been  read  in  illustration  of 
J  the  physiological  remarks  of  his  anatomical  lecturer :  if  this 
have  been  omitted,  another  half  hour  a  day  given  to  physiolo¬ 
gical  reading  will  render  him  familiar  with  the  principal  facts 
of  this  science. 

In  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  science,  should  any  part  re¬ 
main  imperfectly  understood,  after  the  student  has  used  his 
best  exertions  to  comprehend  it,  a  note  should  be  made,  that 
he  may  bring  the  subject  under  discussion  whenever  he  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  having  his  doubts  elucidated.  Any 
subject  in  general  knowledge,  which  may  have  escaped  a  due 
share  of  previous  attention,  may  be  considered.  The  remain¬ 
ing  time,  till  the  recommencement  of  the  lectures,  may  be 
profitably  spent  in  travelling,  and  in  visiting  objects  of  interest, 
whether  in  nature,  art,  or  manufacture :  and  if  his  previous 
habits  have  been  those  of  avoiding  useless  expence,  these  ad¬ 
vantages  may  be  found  consistent  with  moderate  cost. 

What  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  inquiring  mind  than 
to  examine  the  various  contrivances  in  the  working  of  mines, 
and  the  still  more  various  and  mogilious  processes  subsequently 
employed  to  render  the  crudepnaterial  subservient  to  our  use 
and  comfort?  *  ? 

The  hospitals  that  fall  in  his  way,  may  be  visited,  but,  in 
the  present  state  of  his  knowledge,  should  only  form  a  second¬ 
ary  object  of  his  attention :  I  say  secondary ,  because,  unless 
his  attainments  have  exceeded  what  have  been  supposed,  his 
mind  is  not  prepared  to  derive  all  the  advantages  which  may 
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result  from  visiting  hospitals  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
study.  He  may  observe  and  inquire  as  to  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  each  establishment ; — the  average  number  of  patients; 
— the  most  prevailing  diseases ;  the  most  frequent  accidents, 
operations,  and  their  results ;  and  defer  entering  into  details 
until  a  future  opportunity.  His  commonplace-book,  by 
daily  additions,  should  bear  evidence  that  his  time  has  been 
well  spent.  The  habit  of  recording  facts  and  observations 
whilst  they  are  fresh  in  the  memory,  is  so  valuable  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  duties  of  the  medical  profession,  that  it  cannot  be  culti¬ 
vated  too  assiduously. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  discoveries  in  science  have  been 
deduced  from  the  practice  of  writing  and  arranging  memoranda 
to  serve  as  subjects  for  future  meditation.  .An  example  worthy 
of  imitation  may  be  found  in  Hr.  Franklin’s  history  of  his 
discovery  of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  lightning. 

It  may  perhaps  be  supposed,  that  this  mode  of  spending 
the  summer  vacation  is  quite  extraneous  to  medical  education. 
I  believe  it  is  not.  I  consider  it  as  a  practical  mode  of  im¬ 
proving  the  powers  of  observation,  on  which  intellectual  edu¬ 
cation  chiefly  depends.  The  object  of  medical  instruction  is 
sufficiently  important  to  deserve  the  benefit  of  whatever  colla¬ 
teral  helps  may  be  derived  from  other  sources  of  knowledge. 
That  all  the  arts  have  one  common  bond  of  union,  is  a  truism 
which  is  universally  admitted.  The  intellectual  power  which 
is  attained  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is 
greater  than  can  be  de>  ived  from  any  one  of  them,  however 
intently  that  one  may  be  studied.  Moreover,  although  I  con¬ 
fess  it  with  humiliation,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  skill 
evinced  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine,  in  whatever  de¬ 
partment  it  may  be  examined,  compared  with  the  admirable 
tact,  dexterity,  and  precision,  which  may  be  every  day  witness¬ 
ed  in  other  arts,  is  so  humble,  that  it  may  well  put  the  medical 
profession  to  the  blush.  Nay,  humanity  almost  shudders 
at  the  thought,  that  men  unskilled  in  any  other  tools  than 
the  daily  use  of  a  knife  and  fork,  should  with  unhallowed 
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hands  presume  to  operate  upon  their  suffering  fellow-creatures. 
What  must  be  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  skilful  work¬ 
man  who  should  witness  the  performance  of  surgical  opera¬ 
tions; — suppose  what  has  actually  happened — that  a  surgeon 
has  proceeded  to  amputate  a  limb,  yet  so  little  versed  in  the 
use  of  mechanical  tools  as  not  to  be  aware  that  the  saw  he  was 
about  to  use  was  essentially  deficient,  owing  to  the  teeth  not 
being  set ,  till  the  saw  was  so  tightly  wedged  in  the  bone,  that 

he  could  neither  move  it  backward  nor  forward  !  and  it  might 

•r 

have  so  remained,  had  not  the  mechanical  aptitude  of  another 
enabled  him  to  proceed. 

We  m*iy  boast  of  the  expertness  of  surgical  operations; 
but  generally  compared  with  manipulations  in  other  arts,  I 
fear  that  all  that  may  be  said  will  amount  to  this,  that  he  who 
is  most  free  from  reproach  is  merely  the  least  awkward;  for 
it  is  a  rare  combination  to  find  all  the  requisites  of  mind  com¬ 
bined  with  that  dexteritv  of  hand  which  ought  to  characterize 
so  noble  an  art  as  that  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  our  fel¬ 
low-creatures. 

The  summer  vacation  past,  the  student  returns,  early  in 
October,  to  his  medical  studies  with  renewed  ardour,  deter¬ 
mined  to  surmount  every  difficulty  by  adequate  diligence  and 
perseverance. 

It  may  be  well  to  premise,  that  the  objects  of  attention  for 
this  second  season  are  too  numerous  to  be  perfectly  learned  : 
a  general  outline  of  the  necessary  qualifications  may  be  ac¬ 
quired;  but  the  most  essential  of  all,  a  severe  course  of  clinical 
study,  can  only  be  successfully  conducted  by  the  previous  at¬ 
tainment  of  accurate  and  ample  elementary  knowledge. 

During  the  first  season  I  have  not  recommended  notes  to  be 
made  of  lectures,  because  until  the  subject  of  the  lectures  be 
understood,  I  consider  the  practice  as  worse  than  useless. 
When  so  thoroughly  comprehended  that  the  pupil  can  follow 
the  lecturer  in  his  demonstrations,  reasonings,  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  he  may  advantageously  make  notes  of  arrangement, 
of  important  facts,  and  of  practical  inferences.  These  not^s 
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should  rather  serve  as  materials  for  thinking,  than  ape  to  be 
transcripts  of  the  very  words  of  the  lecturer.  If  the  subject 
be  one  of  demonstration,  his  eyes  may  be  better  employed 
than  in  writing :  suppose  anatomy,  for  instance — the  most 
elaborate  lectures  are  seldom  more  perfect  in  description,  than 
the  published  works  on  descriptive  anatomy,  whilst  the  taking 
away  of  his  attention  from  the  subject  of  demonstration  de¬ 
prives  him  of  the  best  part  of  the  lecture. 

When  notes  are  made,  they  should  be  written  with  ink,  and 
during  the  time  of  lecture.  This  may  be  easily  effected,  when 
the  subject  is  well  understood.  The  time  of  a  student  ought 
to  be  more  valuably  employed  than  in  transcribing  notes  of 
lectures.  Blanks  may  be  left,  which  may  be  filled  up  as  soon 
after  the  lecture  as  convenient ;  and  if  the  work  be  the  less  ele¬ 
gant,  owing  to  rapid  writing,  abbreviations,  &c.  it  will  not  be 
the  less  useful.  Short-hand  has  an  imposing  appearance;  but 
I  believe  it  is  essentially  defective  :  many  who  have  written 
discourses  in  short-hand  have  been,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  unable  to  read  them;  and  the  great  liability  to 
error,  as  well  as  the  labour  of  transcribing,  may  be  avoided  by 
writing  in  abbreviated  English,  and  by  filling  up  the  blanks  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Short-hand  holds  out  a  convenient  me¬ 
thod  of  making  brief  notes  and  memoranda,  which  it  may  not 
be  desirable  should  be  read  by  others ;  but  notes  relating  to 
science  need  no  concealment,  although  I  have  always  consider¬ 
ed  them  to  be  written  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  student  him¬ 
self,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition.  Writing  in  pencil 
• — in  short  hand,  and  all  plans  which  require  the  thing  to  be 
done  twice,  when  once  should  answer  every  useful  purpose, 
have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  much  waste  of  time,  and 
I  have  known  fellow-students  who  have  begun  this  double 
work  with  great  ardour,  find  it  impracticable  to  proceed,  and 
therefore  have  abandoned  it.  I  have  never  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty,  by  the  adoption  of  the  above  simple  plan,  to  commit  to 
paper  the  substance  of  any  lecture  I  wished  to  be  able  to  refer 
to;  but  he  who  lays  a  solid  foundation  in  elementary  studies, 
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will  find  that  though  his  shelves  may  be  filled  with  his  volumes 
of  manuscript  lectures,  which  bear  honourable  testimony 
of  his  diligence;  yet  years  of  practice  roll  away  without  his 
ever  finding  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them;  whilst  the  reminis¬ 
cences  drawn  from  his  own  actual  observation  of  disease,  give 
him  a  well-grounded  confidence,  which  mere  lectures  and  the 
lessons  of  others  can  never  impart. 

The  lectures  on  chemistry,  with  the  demonstrations  which 
accompany  them,  form  an  important  object  of  attention.  It 
is  presumed  that  an  elementary  introduction  to  this  useful  and 
fascinating  science  has  been  made  during  the  years  of  appren¬ 
ticeship,  when  the  pupil  may  have  performed  many  of  the 
more  useful  experiments,  which  may  be  effected  without  ex¬ 
pensive  apparatus,  and  which  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  establish 
habits  of  accurate  observation  and  of  manual  dexterity.  In¬ 
deed  so  highly  do  I  value  the  intellectual  power  acquired  by 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  that  it  is  my 
belief  that  an  efficient  medical  education  can  scarcely  take 
place,  unless  founded  upon  these  as  a  groundwork.  Besides, 
the  student  who  has  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  these  sciences 
possesses  a  high  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment ;  for  he  can 
scarcely  employ  his  observation  in  an  ordinary  walk,  or  examine 
any  of  the  processes  used  in  the  arts,  whether  simple  or  com¬ 
plicated,  which  do  not  arrange  themselves  under  some  or  other 
of  the  principles  of  these  sciences ;  whilst  the  circumstances 
influencing  health  or  disease,  may  very  frequently  be  traced  to 
physical  causes,  self-evident  to  the  mind  thus  cultivated,  which 
are  wholly  incomprehensible,  if  not  actually  invisible,  to  the 
common  observer.  Suppose  two  students  visiting  a  brew- 
house,  the  one  whose  understanding  has  been  thus  cultivated, 
the  other  of  equal  natural  ability,  but  without  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  It  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  perhaps, 
in  looking  over  the  side  of  an  apparently  empty  vat  in  which 
fermentation  has  been  recently  carried  on,  that  a  key  twirled 
upon  the  finger  (which  is  not  an  uncommon  amusement  to  the 
vacant  mind),  might  be  dropped  into  the  vessel.  The  means 
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of  descent  being  easy,  a  boy  might  be  desired  to  recover  the 
key :  the  informed  student,  aware  of  the  probable  danger,  re¬ 
commends,  that  before  he  go  down  it  may  be  ascertained  that 
it  may  be  done  with  safety;  the  other,  seeing  no  danger, 
laughs  at  his  companion’s  absurd  notions  of  caution:  the  boy 
descends,  and  before  he  can  reach  the  key,  falls  insensible  upon 
the  floor  of  the  vessel.  Suppose  both  to  be  actuated  by  the 
same  feelings  of  humanity,  the  uninformed,  in  spite  of  the 
entreaty  of  his  more  prudent  companion,  quickly  fol¬ 
lows  to  render  assistanfce,  and  instantly  loses  the  power  of 
being  useful,  by  becoming  as  insensible  as  the  unfortunate  boy 
whom  he  intended  to  extricate.  The  informed  student  im¬ 
mediately  traces  the  connexion  betw  een  cause  and  effect,  and 
equally  anxious  to  save,  adopts  the  only  rational  means  of  ef¬ 
fecting  his  object*  He  is  aw^are  that  carbonic  gas  is  produced 
by  fermentation ;  that  by  its  greater  specific  gravity  than  com¬ 
mon  air,  it  must  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel ;  that 
this  gas  extinguishes  dame  and  animal  life  (or  rather  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  either  of  them);  and  that  before  effectual 
assistance  can  be  given,  this  gas  must  be  got  rid  of,  or  be  con¬ 
siderably  diluted  with  air  capable  of  sustaining  life.  He  knows 
that  water  rapidly  absorbs  this  gas,  and  w  ith  the  utmost  de¬ 
spatch  dashes  water  abundantly  into  the  vessel :  he  descends 
with,  safety,  and  performs  with  ease  that  w  hich  neither  good 
intentions  nor  bodily  strength  could  effect,  without  the  aid  of 
science.  Though  I  have  supposed  this  case,  its  parallel  of 
danger  too  frequently  occurs.  How  often  do  the  public  pa¬ 
pers  relate  instances  in  descending  wells,  entering  vaults,  &c. 
of  victim  after  victim  falling  sacridces  to  their  humane  but  ill- 
directed  efforts  to  save  a  fellow-creature!  But  to  return  to; 
the  subject  of  chemical  lectures :  as  the  demonstrations  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  anatomy,  form  the  most  valuable  part,  I 
would  suggest  that  to  these  should  the  student  direct  his  best 
attention.  The  lectures  delivered  in  the  Laboratory  of  the 
Rpyal  Institution,  in  addition  to  the  excellence  of  Professor 
Brande  as  a  lecturer,  possess  the  great  advantages  resulting 
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from  the  valuable  and  extensive  apparatus  and  specimens  be¬ 
longing  to  that  munificent  establishment.  The  expence  and 
completeness  of  apparatus  alone  would  be  equal  to  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  far  exceed  what  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
sacrificed  by  a  merely  private  teacher.  It  is  delightful  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  thirst  for  useful  knowledge  so  far  surpasses  the 
prejudice  of  self-importance,  that  these  excellent  lectures  and 
demonstrations  are  attended  by  many,  venerable  in  years  and 
attainments,  as  well  as  by  junior  students — a  distinction  which 
the  punctuality  of  the  lecturer,  as  well  as  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  experiments  are  conducted,  fully  justify.  There  is 
no  asking  for  this  or  for  that ;  on  the  contrary,  by  able  and  in¬ 
telligent  assistants,  and  by  previous  arrangement,  every  thing 
is  presented  at  the  proper  moment,  as  if  by  magic :  an  ex¬ 
ample  worthy  to  be  followed  in  the  practical  details  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery*. 

In  addition  to  lectures  on  chemistry,  during  this  second 
winter  must  be  attended  those  on  materia  medica  and  medical 
botany,  and  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  Instead  of 
a  second  course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica  and  botany,  two 
courses  on  midwifery  may  perhaps  be  substituted,  as  a  course 
of  these  lectures  is  generally  comprised  in  a  few  weeks.  Or, 
midwifery  may  be  deferred  to  a  subsequent  season. 

The  theory  and^practice  of  physic  have  been  too  long  dis¬ 
graced  by  technical  jargon  and  artificial  distinctions  which  do 
not  exist  in  nature,  and  which,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  , 
useless  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient.  To  attain  correct  ele¬ 
mentary  ideas  of  the  nature  of  disease,  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance,  as  in  a  great  degree  influencing  the  future  usefulness 
of  the  medical  practitioner;  and  without  disparagement  to 
other  lecturers,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  zeal 


*  Much  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Farrady^  chemical  assistant  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  The  intelligence  and  care  evinced  in  all  the  pre¬ 
paratory  arrangements  are  so  great,  that  failure,  in  any  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  or  illustrations,  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
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and  ability  which  have  characterized  the  labours  and  raised  the 
reputation  of  Dr.  Armstrong,  have  never  been  more  success¬ 
fully  exerted  than  in  his  lectures. 

These  lectures  go  far  to  reduce  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  to  the  simplicity  of  a  demonstrative  science,  and  to 
substitute  accurate  observation  in  the  place  of  vague  hypo¬ 
thesis  ;  and  if  the  minds  of  the  pupils  be  duly  prepared  by 
adequate  elementary  education,  to  profit  by  these  excellent 
lessons,  which  contain  the  results  of  Dr.  Armstrong’s  unpub¬ 
lished  practice,  the  benefits  they  are  designed  to  diffuse  cannot 
fail  to  be  realized. 

Generally  speaking,  lectures  on  the  practice  of  physic  are 
not,  however,  essentially  demonstrative ;  and  could  the  assi¬ 
duous  attention  of  the  student  be  as  much  depended  upon  in 
the  closet  as  in  the  lecture-room,  much  valuable  time  might 
be  saved;  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue,  that  a  mere  didactic 
discourse  could  not  be  promulgated  by  the  press,  much  more 
extensively  than  by  the  most  powerful  voice.  Indeed,  besides 
the  unlimited  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  the  press,  a  printed 
work  possesses  the  superiority  over  oral  discourse,  inasmuch 
as  if  any  link  in  the  chain  of  reasoning  have  slipped,  it  can  be 
referred  to  again  and  again,  whilst  imperfect  recollection  of  a 
mere  lecture  is  not  so  easily  supplied :  a  book  may  be  taken 
up  at  convenient  times  and  seasons,  and  readily  admits  of  more 
strict  analysis  than  can  generally  be  applied  to  lectures ;  for 
few  persons  are  able  to  retain  in  recollection  the  whole  of  an 
hour’s  discourse,  so  as  to  be  able  to  examine  it  clause  by 
clause.  But  as  custom  has  consecrated  the  delivery  of  lec¬ 
tures  (perhaps  on  the  old  established  axiom,  that  those  things 
are  most  valued  which  are  “  far  fetched  and  dear  bought  ”),  I 
am  far  from  questioning  the  right  which  any  one,  who  has  im¬ 
portant  information  to  convey,  possesses,  of  using  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  commu¬ 
nicate  it. 

The  student  who  is  desirous  of  making  complete  notes  of 
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lectures,  cannot  have  a  finer  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ability  than  in  his  lectures  strictly  medical . 

To  render  medical  lectures  fully  efficient,  there  is  yet  one 
great  desideratum  wanting  in  London,  an  hospital  con¬ 
ducted  with  strict  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the  science  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  viz.  a  clinical  hospital .  This,  I  doubt 
not,  will  be  effected  by  the  genius  and  philanthropy  of  Dr. 
Armstrong,  aided  by  his  wonted  perseverance ;  as  every  up¬ 
right  member  of  the  profession  must  cordially  wish  success  to 
so  laudable  an  undertaking. 

Practical  dissection  must  form  a  part  of  the  studies  for  the 
second  season,  although  from  the  variety  and  extent  of  occu¬ 
pation,  the  time  to  be  allotted  for  dissection  must  be  much 
less  than  during  the  first  winter.  One  hour  a  day,  steadily  ap¬ 
plied,  will  not  only  keep  up,  but  improve,  the  previous  attain¬ 
ments  in  anatomy.  During  the  first  season  the  natural  struc* 
ture  and  functions  of  the  body  formed  the  chief  objects  of  at¬ 
tention;  these  being  already  rendered  familiar,  the  changes 
induced  by  disease  ought  to  be  studied;  and  as  the  attendance 
upon  the  practice  of  an  hospital  must  now  take  place,  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  learning  morbid  anatomy  should  be  sedulously 
cultivated.  The  dissections  in  the  dissecting-room  should  be 
full,  showing  the  relations  of  all  the  parts  with  each  other ; 
and  the  vessels,  for  the  reasons  before  stated,  should  not  be 
injected.  The  anatomical  lectures  should  also  be  attended. 

In  case  of  deficiency  of  human  subjects*,  comparative 


*  This  deficiency  has  lately  been  experienced  in  so  great  a  de¬ 
gree  in  London,  as  to  seem  to  require  the  interference  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Without  a  competent  knowledge  of  anatomy,  surgery  is 
dangerous  and  impracticable.  Who  is  there  who  would  venture  his 
life  in  submitting  to  surgical  operation,  if  he  knew  the  surgeon  to  be 
ignorant  in  anatomy?  Besides,  as  it  relates  to  the  practitioner, 
heavy  damages  have  been  awarded  against  surgeons  for  error  or  de¬ 
fect  in  surgical  practice.  He  is  thus  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  being 
deprived  of  the  only  certain  mean  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  yet  liable  to  severe  penalties  for  being  ignorant  of  it. 
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anatomy  may  fill  up  the  vacant  time.  Physiological  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  animals  may  sometimes  lead  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  science;  but  humanity  forbids  the  feelings  even  of 
brute  animals  to  be  trifled  with,  and  I  cannot  help  fearing  that 
not  unfrequently  these  pursuits  have  been  conducted  with 
greater  zeal  than  soundness  of  judgment.  Before  any  one  can 
be  justified  in  inflicting  tortures  (for,  although  the  name  may 
be  softened  by  calling  them  interesting  experiments,  the  suffer¬ 
ing  remains  the  same),  he  should  be  well  assured  that  the 
point  he  may  wish  to  elucidate  has  not  been  already  investigat¬ 
ed  and  determined  by  others ;  and  further,  that  the  knowledge 

% 

thus  sought  is  really  calculated  to  diminish  the  sum  of  human 
suffering. 

Instead  of  making  random  experiments  without  any  deter¬ 
minate  object,  the  student  may  be  much  better  employed,  in 
acquiring  precision  and  neatness  in  the  common,  every-day  du¬ 
ties  of  the  surgeon,  such  as  a  pupil  is  expected  to  perform  ; 
for  the  deliberate  cruelties  are  much  fewer  and  less  disastrous 
than  those  inflicted  by  ignorance #. 

The  time  which  may  be  allotted  for  the  attendance  of  an 
hospital,  at  this  period  of  study,  and  consistently  with  other 
pursuits,  cannot  well  exceed  two  hours  a  day ;  and  these  twTo 
hours  must  comprise  both  the  medical  and  surgical  practice, 
as  well  as  examinations  of  morbid  appearances.  The  manner 
in  which  the  medical  and  surgical  duties  are  performed  is  of 
much  importance  to  the  student,  as  example  is  more  powerful 


*  It  is  not  twenty-four  hours  since  a  medical  friend  adduced  an 
instance  which  occurred  a  few  days  ago.  He  had  witnessed  the 
dissection  of  a  patient,  who  had  gone  to  an  hospital  to  be  blooded, 
and  who  had  died  in  consequence  of  that  simple  operation.  This 
fatal  termination,  he  observed,  could  only  result  from  extremely 
bad  management :  the  unfortunate  patient  left  a  widow,  without  the 
means  of  supporting  herself.  A  student,  who  was  present  at  the 
above  relation,  stated,  that  at  the  hospital  which  he  was  attending, 
it  was  a  general  remark,  that  scarcely  one  of  the  out-patients  who 
were  bled,  escaped  without  the  arm  festering. 
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than  precept.  If  he  have  enjoyed  few  advantages  during  his 
apprenticeship,  he  follows  the  plans  he  sees  adopted,  the  bad 
as  well  as  the  good;  but  if  he  have  reaped  the  benefit  of 
judicious  early  instruction,  he  is  able  to  discriminate  for  him¬ 
self,  and  uses  that  which  is  defective  in  the  practice  of  others 
as  a  beacon  to  warn  him  of  the  rocks  on  which  they  have  split; 
or  he  adopts  that  which  is  good  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
Punctuality  of  attendance  ;  considerate  and  humane  conduct 
to  the  patients,  and  attentive  observation  of  the  progress  of  the 
cases  under  treatment,  are  duties  too  obvious  to  need  com¬ 
ment.  During  the  season  he  will  find  sufficient  opportunity 
to  acquire  a  tolerable  insight  into  the  routine  of  hospital  prac¬ 
tice.  I  would  caution  him  against  running  after  extraordinary 
cases  and  operations.  The  every-day  duties  of  the  surgeon 
are  of  more  consequence  to  him ;  for  he  is  more  likely  in  the 
early  period  of  his  practice,  at  least,  to  be  called  upon  to 
apply  bandages;  to  bleed;  to  dress  wounds  or  ulcers;  to  reduce 
simple  or  compound  fractures,  &c.  than  to  perform  lithotomy, 
to  make  new  noses,  or  to  tie  the  aorta 

The  pupils’  fees  required  and  received  for  hospital  attend¬ 
ance  in  London  are  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  the  physicians  and  surgeons  should  devote  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  attention  to  the  instruction  of  their  pupils. 
Whether  these  expectations  be  generally  realized,  or  disap¬ 
pointed,  I  must  leave  for  others  to  determine  :  u  Palmam  qui 
meruit  ferat.” 

Surgical  lectures  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  present  course 


*  A  practitioner  set  so  high  a  value  on  the  opportunity  for  the 
observation  of  disease  which  hospital  practice  affords,  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  his  attendance  for  several  years  after  he  was  well  established 
in  private  practice.  He  has  often  remarked  that  the  more  idle  pupils 
wasted  their  time  in  gossiping  near  the  fire,  and  complaining  there 
was  nothing  in  the  hospital  worth  looking  at ;  whilst  the  more  dili¬ 
gent  students  found  so  many  interesting  cases,  that  they  could  only 
spare  time  to  make  notes  of  a  small  proportion  of  those  which  they 
carefully  observed. 
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of  study.  These  are  generally  delivered  in  the  evening  twice 
or  thrice  a  week.  Some  combine  the  demonstrations  of 
operations  on  the  dead  body,  with  the  discourses ;  others 
are  confined  merely  to  verbal  instruction,  considering  the 
lectures  on  surgery  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  anatomical 
lectures  and  demonstrations  which  they  deliver.  Such  are  the 
lectures  of  Mr.  Abernethy.  The  merits  of  these  lessons  are 
far  above  any  commendation  the  writer  of  this  paper  can  be¬ 
stow,  and  should,  in  his  humble  opinion,  be  attended  by  every 
student  in  surgery.  They  contain  sound  principles  of  medical 
and  surgical  pathology,  which  are  not  only  highly  creditable  to 
science,  but  the  benefits  they  are  calculated  to  diffuse  to  those 
who  are  suffering  under  protracted  disease,  are  incalculable, 
and  entitle  their  illustrious  author  to  the  blessings  of  thou¬ 
sands.  I  am  far  from  making  this  suggestion  w  ith  any  view  to 
disparage  the  lectures  of  any  other  surgical  lecturer;  for  I 
should  not  recommend  the  student  to  limit  his  means  of  im¬ 
provement  to  the  instructions  of  any  one  teacher,  how'ever 
excellent  he  may  be,  but  to  avail  himself  of  every  source 
of  valuable  information  which  the  various  schools  of  surgery 

afford.  Let  him  store  his  mind  with  the  facts  detailed  bv  his 
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teachers;  let  him  observe  and  compare  the  illustrations  and 
reasonings  which  they  adduce;  and  let  him,  in  the  honest 
search  after  truth,  deliberately  analyse  and  examine  them,  w  ith 
all  the  light  which  his  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
science  enables  him  to  bring  to  the  investigation;  and  I  will 
venture  to  predict,  that  he  will  acquire  a  manly  independence 
of  thought  on  which  he  may  rely  in  cases  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  very  different  from  that  of  the  mere  routine  practi¬ 
tioner  who  does  this  or  that,  because  Mr. - or  Mr. - 

has  taught  it  in  his  lectures.  Lectures  either  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  reducible  to  the  principles  of  science  and  of  common 
sense,  and  their  wrorth  should  be  estimated  by  their  usefulness. 
Showy  certificates  may  serve  to  grace  the  walls  of  a  country 
surgery,  but  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  more  reflecting 
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part  of  mankind*.  Whilst  on  this  subject  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
pertinent  to  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  since  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  last  war.  A  gentleman  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  diligent  student,  and  had  passed  several  years  with 
credit  as  a  surgeon  in  the  public  service,  returned  after  the 
peace,  and  resumed  his  professional  studies,  with  as  steady 
zeal  and  perseverance  as  a  knowledge  of  the  anxieties,  and  an 
exalted  opinion  of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  could  bestow. 
He  had  proved  the  worth  of  the  principles  taught  by  Mr. 
Abernethy ;  and  now,  in  the  progress  of  his  resumed  study, 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  proposing  any  doubt 
which  might  remain  in  his  mind  on  important  points  of  prac¬ 
tice.  When  he  had  completed  what  he  had  intended,  relating 
to  his  studies,  and  previous  to  retiring  into  the  country  to  esta¬ 
blish  himself  in  private  practice,  he  waited  upon  Mr.  Aber¬ 
nethy  to  request  certificates  of  the  lectures  and  dissections 
which  he  had  recently  attended.  Mr.  Abernethy,  after  com¬ 
mending  the  plan  which  Mr. - had  adopted,  added,  u  My 

good  friend,  take  my  word  for  it,  the  world  is  become  too 
enlightened  to  be  gulled  by  certificates  now-a-days.  You 
carry  with  you  that  which  is  more  valuable  than  any  certificate 
I  can  give  you, — the  knowledge  of  your  profession,  which, 
with  your  honourable  conduct,  will  ensure  your  success.  Go:” 
patting  him  familiarly  on  the  shoulder;  u  I  wish  you  health 
and  prosperity.” 

Mr.  Abernethy ’s  anticipations  have  been  amply  realized. 

Mr.  -  set  out  with  and  persevered  in  the  principle,  that 

the  healing  art  merited  a  higher  devotion  to  its  duties  than  to 
be  perverted  into  a  mere  money-making  trade,  and  his  conduct 
has  been  worthy  of  imitaticn.  He  was  thrown  in  competition 


*  An  intelligent  foreigner  remarked  respecting  a  surgeon  whose 
intellectual  powers  were  not  very  superior,  but  whose  diploma  and 
ornamented  certificates  of  lectures,  &c.  were  pompously  displayed 
in  splendidly  gilt  frames— a  The  less  common  sense  a  man  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  more  he  stands  in  need  of  patp.nts/* 
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with  those  who  practised  the  trade  to  perfection;  but  who 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  the  duties.  Profits  had  rolled  in  upon 
them,  but  of  the  means  by  which  these  were  produced,  per¬ 
haps  the  least  said  may  be  the  best:  those  patients  whose  cases 
were  considered  desperate,  and  whose  circumstances  wrere 

destitute,  were  civilly  recommended  to  apply  to  Mr. - , 

who  was  stated  to  be  a  good  sort  of  man,  &c.  whilst  they, 
who  recommended,  smiled  at  his  simplicity  in  taking  the  charge 

of  such  cases.  The  resources  of  Mr. - ,  at  that  time,  were 

far  from  affluent,  though  sufficient  for  a  man  of  moderate  de¬ 
sires.  In  many  of  these  unfortunate  cases  he  found  that  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  medicine  and  surgery  had  been 
wholly  overlooked;  but  what  was  w?ors.e,  the  total  absence 
of  adequate  support,  almost  rendered  the  exercise  of  me¬ 
dical  or  surgical  skill  unavailing.  They  w  ho  have  lived  in  the 
country,  well  know  the  inadequacy  of  parish  relief,  where  no 
asylum  is  kept,  and  when  the  pittance  allowed  is  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  sufferer  from  actual  starvation.  Mr. - 

humanely  supplied  the  wants  of  the  most  distressed  amongst 
these  unfortunates,  and,  by  steady  perseverance,  restored  seve¬ 
ral  of  them  to  health  who  must  otherwise  have  sunk  into  un¬ 
timely  graves.  I  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  some  of 
these  cases,  in  which  the  skill  with  w  hich  the  treatment  had 
been  conducted  w  as  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  active  humanity 
which  had  accompanied  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the  blessings 
which  were  bestowed  by  a  poor  widow7,  the  mother  of  a  fa¬ 
mily,  w  ho  had  laboured  under  disease  of  the  knee  joint,  with 
sinuses  extending  far  up  the  thigh,  until  her  health  had  suf¬ 
fered  so  much  as  scarcely  to  afford  a  rational  hope  of  her  re¬ 
covery,  when  she  came  under  the  care  of  Mr. - .  Ampu¬ 

tation  was  performed,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  her  sinking  was 
prevented  by  the  liberal  use  of  wine  and  nutritious  diet;  but 
this  was  no  momentary  sacrifice;  for  months  of  anxious  la¬ 
bour  and  great  expence,  elapsed  before  she  was  out  of  danger. 
She,  however,  perfectly  recovered. 
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How  much  such  conduct  adds  to  the  respectability  and 
dignity  of  the  medical  character  need  not  be  pointed  out;  for 
who  would  not  be  proud  to  call  such  a  man  by  the  endearing 
name  of  friend  or  brother? 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  add,  that  Mr. - is  patronised 

by  many  of  the  highest  characters  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resides,  enjoying,  in  addition  to  an  ample  and  increasing 
practice,  the  esteem  of  the  rich  and  the  blessings  of  the  poor ; 
for  prosperity  has  not  been  able  to  change  the  man. 

i 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recapitulate  the  employment  al¬ 
ready  proposed  for  this  second  season. 

Chemistry, — one  hour  thrice  a  week. 

Botany  and  materia  medica,-— ditto. 

Theory  and  practice  of  physic, — ditto. 

Practical  and  pathological  dissection, — one  hour  daily. 
Anatomical  lectures, — one  hour  and  a  half  daily. 

Medical  hospital  practice, — one  hour  daily. 

Surgical  hospital  practice, — one  hour  daily. 

Surgical  lecture, — one  hour,  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 

Total,  four  lectures  thrice  a  week  =  2  hours  daily. 

Anatomy. 

Dissection  -  -  -  1  hour. 

Lecture  -  -  -  \\  hour. 

- =2|  hours. 

Hospital. 

Medical  practice  -  1  hour. 

Surgical  practice  -  1  hour. 

- =2  hours. 

64 

Remain  for  reading,  writing,"!  OI 
meditation,  &c.  -  -  -  / 

Total  of  intellectual  labour  9  hours. 

In  this  abstract,  lectures  on  midwifery,  and  those  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  at  the  College  of  Physi- 
vol.  r.  F 
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cians,  are  not  particularized.  The  lectures  on  midwifery  may 
be  substituted  for  the  second  course  of  botany  and  materia  me- 
dica ;  and  as  they  occupy  but  a  very  few  weeks,  two  courses 
may  be  attended :  or,  the  lectures  on  midwifery  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  next  season. 

The  lectures  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  occupy  less  time 
than  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  illustrations  w  hich  the  splendid 
museum  attached  to  the  College  might  seem  to  require.  They 
consist  generally  of  some  half  dozen  lectures  on  human  ana¬ 
tomy;  as  many  on  surgery;  and  about  double  the  number  on 
comparative  anatomy  and  physiology.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
undervalue  the  instructions  which  the  able  professors  of  this 
College  have  it  in  their  power  to  deliver;  for,  whoever  has  list¬ 
ened  to  the  scientific  and  animated  leetures  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Abernethy,  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Mr. 
Law'rence,  and  others,  can  require  no  persuasion  to  induce 
him  to  avail  himself  of  every  such  opportunity.  But,  how¬ 
ever  able  the  professors  may  be,  the  time  allotted  admits  of 
little  more  than  the  merest  outline  of  the  necessary  studies  to 
the  surgeon ;  or  of  insulated  portions,  if  more  fully  discussed. 
The  burlesque  of  Moli^re’s  Malade  Imaginaire  becoming 
doctor  himself,  is  not  more  preposterous  than  the  idea  that  all 
that  is  important  in  surgical  education  can  be  compressed  into 
the  discourses  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  of  double  that 
extent. 

The  liberality  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  respect  to 
its  lectures  is  w'orthy  of  commendation  and  of  imitation. 
The  lectures  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  open  to  the  entire 
medical  profession  :  but,  like  those  at  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  they  are  too  limited  in  number  to  have  any  very  consi¬ 
derable  influence  on  medical  education. 

Arrived  at  the  termination  of  this  second  season,  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  now  be  able  to  form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  value 
of  hospital  arrangements,  and  in  some  measure  to  ascertain 
their  excellencies  and  defects. 

It  is  probable  that  his  health  may  again  require  that  reno- 
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vation  which  country  air  and  change  of  occupation  seldom  fail 
to  afford.  Previously,  however,  to  leaving  the  metropolis,  he 
would  do  wrell  to  visit  and  examine  the  principal,  if  not  all  the 
public  hospitals  with  which  it  abounds,  and  respecting  which 
the  work  of  Mr.  Highmore  on  the  Public  Charities  of  Lon¬ 
don  may  be  consulted  with  considerable  advantage.  In  this 
exercise  he  will  probably  not  experience  much  difficulty,  as 
his  various  teachers  may  be  able  to  give  him  introductions,  or 
to  point  out  sources  from  which  they  may  be  obtained. 

The  work  above  alluded  to,  and  the  general  professional 
knowledge  which  he  is  presumed  already  to  have  acquired, 
w  ill  enable  him  to  direct  his  inquiries  to  useful  purposes.  He 
will  examine  and  compare  the  local  situations  of  the  various 
establishments  ;  the  proportion  of  beds  to  the  space  occupied; 
the  means  for  securing  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c. ;  the 
patients  the  hospital  is  capable  of  containing;  the  medical 
and  surgical  officers,  and  subordinate  attendants*';  and 
the  customary  times  of  visiting  the  patients  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  ; — the  number  of  in-patients  and  of  out-patients  admit¬ 
ted  during  the  year,  and  the  general  results,  whether  favour¬ 
able  or  the  reverse.  The  proportion  and  nature  of  surgical 


*  Perhaps  the  student  may  be  but  little  aware  how  great  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  duties  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  falls  upon  the 
house-surgeon  and  apothecary.  Every  patient  is  nominally  admit¬ 
ted  under  some  one  or  other  of  the  physicians  or  surgeons  of  the 
establishment,  whilst  the  actual  treatment  very  frequently  rests 
elsewhere.  The  student  will  probably  find,  that  in  the  provincial 
hospitals,  the  house-surgeon  receives  an  adequate  salary,  with 
board,  &c.  for  his  services ;  making  it  worth  his  while  to  remain  in 
that  situation  for  several  years,  and  to  devote  his  best  exertions  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patients  ;  whilst  in  many  of  the  metropolitan,  the 
house-surgeon  pays  an  exorbitant  fee  to  be  permitted  to  hold  the 
situation  for  one  year.  But  it  should  not  be  said  exorbitant ;  for 
Hudibras  says, 

“  The  value  of  a  thing 

Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring.” 
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operations  in  a  given  time,  the  success  in  the  treatment  of  se¬ 
vere  accidents,  such  as  compound  fractures,  and  the  like;  the 
proportion  which  has  been  treated  by  amputation,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  deaths  to  the  number  of  recoveries,  may  be  inquired 
into.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the 
expence  attending  such  establishments  ;  the  number  of  medical 
and  surgical  students ;  the  amount  of  fees  which  they  contri¬ 
bute;  and  the  purposes  to  which  these  fees  are  applied. 
Usually, annual  reports  are  published,  containing  statements  for 
the  information  of  the  governors  and  others  ;  and  when  these 
can  be  obtained,  the  opportunity  should  not  be  omitted. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  prominent  points  of  inquiry  ;  but  many 
others,  growing  out  of  the  above,  or  which  may  be  elicited  by 
observations  occurring  at  the  moment,  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  intelligent  student. 

He  will  again  visit  the  various  collections  relating  to  na¬ 
tural  history  and  the  works  of  art.  The  liberality  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  teachers  of  anatomy  in  permitting  easy  access  to  their 
museums,  some  of  which  are  very  valuable,  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  The  splendid  museum  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  is  well  worthy  of  his  attention;  although  the  short 
period  of  the  year,  and  the  limited  days  and  hours,  which  it  is 
open,  even  to  the  members  of  the  College,  are  but  little  calcu¬ 
lated  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  such  a  collection.  The  British 
Museum,  of  course,  should  be  revisited;  a  portion  of  time 
may  also  be  profitably  spent  in  examining  some  of  the  arts  and 
manufactures  which  are  carried  on  in  a  high  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  in  the  metropolis.  The  beauties  of  nature  may  be  plea¬ 
surably  enjoyed  at  some  of  the  villages  at  no  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  London.  The  delightful  prospect  from  Richmond 
Hill,  especially  in  the  summer  season,  can  scarcely  be  witness¬ 
ed  by  any  of  the  lovers  of  nature  without  a  high  degree  of  sa¬ 
tisfaction  ;  and  the  recollection  of  such  visits,  associated  with 
the  endearments  of  friendship,  or  of  returning  health  after  se¬ 
vere  illness,  may  be  long  cherished. 

The  time  intervening  before  the  ensuing  October  may  be 
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agreeably  and  usefully  spent  in  travelling  and  making  ob¬ 
servations  within  Great  Britain;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
principal  occupations  of  these  comparatively  leisure  months, 
the  previous  anatomical  acquirements  must  be  sedulously  pre¬ 
served,  as  pointed  out  in  a  former  part  of  this  essay  ;  by  allof- 
ing  a  short  portion  of  each  day  to  this  easy  and  now  delightful 
employment. 

The  works  upon  medical  ethics  may  be  carefully  perused  at 
leisure  hours  ;  and  such  as  those  of  Percival,  Gregory,  Sic. 
cannot  fail  to  confirm  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  the  student 
to  the  duties  of  the  profession  which  he  has  chosen. 

He  should  avail  himself  of  such  introductions  to  men  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  learning,  science,  and  virtues,  and  especi¬ 
ally  those  of  his  own  profession,  as  his  previous  diligence  and 
good  conduct  may  enable  him  to  obtain.  “  The  conversation 
of  such  men  will  be  advantageous  to  him  in  many  respects ; 
he  will  acquire  from  it  many  ideas:  his  views  will  be  carried 
forward  to  his  future  life,  and  he  will  be  made  to  feel  the  ex¬ 
pediency  and  necessity  of  preparing  himself  for  his  profes- 
sion. 

During  the  previous  vacation  the  student  was  recommend¬ 
ed  to  devote  the  chief  share  of  his  attention  to  the  natural  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  places  which  he 
might  visit,  making,  for  the  time,  his  remarks  on  hospitals 
secondary  to  his  acquirement  of  general  information:  he  will 
now  do  wrell  to  reverse  this  plan  of  proceeding:  and,  hav¬ 
ing  attained  that  elementary  knowledge  which  is  the  only  se¬ 
cure  foundation  cf  medical  observation,  he  will  visit  the  prin¬ 
cipal  hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  study  their  various 
arrangements  and  excellencies  with  all  the  intelligence  of  which 
he  may  be  possessed.  To  some,  the  period  that  he  may  be 
able  to  allot  to  this  exercise  may  appear  to  be  much  too  limit¬ 
ed  ;  but  whoever  has  read  Mr.  Cross’s  admirable  Sketches  of 
the  medical  Schools  of  Paris  (made,  I  believe,  during  the 
short  period  of  six  weeks),  may  satisfy  himself,  that  a  mind 

f  3  „ 
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fitted  for  observation  is  a  higher  requisite  than  any  duration  of 
time  without  that  qualification. 

The  arts,  manufactures,  and  natural  productions,  though 
now  subordinate  objects  of  attention,  need  not,  however,  be 
neglected,  when  opportunity  offers  for  the  investigation  of  any 
of  them ;  and  the  student  will  find  that  his  previous  knowledge 
of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  affords  him  facility  in 
tracing  cause  and  effect,  from  which  he  derives  pleasure  and 
valuable  information;  whilst  the  same  operations  appear  to 
others,  whose  minds  are  uot  thus  prepared  for  observation, 
tedious  and  uninteresting. 

The  medical  schools  and  hospitals  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  Dublin,  should  be  diligently  investigated;  as  well  as  the 
various  county,  and  other  provincial  hospitals,  which  may  not 
be  less  productive  of  improvement.  The  completeness  of 
arrangement  in  such  hospitals  as  those  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne#,  Derby  f,  the  Wakefield  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  many 


*  The  student  may  find  much  valuable  information  respecting 
hospital  arrangements  in  general,  and  those  of  Newcastle  in  parti¬ 
cular,  by  consulting  a  work  published  by  the  late  philanthropic  Dr. 
John  Clark  of  Newcastle,  entitled,  “  A  Collection  of  Papers,  in¬ 
tended  to  promote  an  Institution  for  the  Cure  and  Prevention  of 
infectious  Fevers  in  Newcastle  and  other  populous  Towns.  Toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Communications  of  the  most  eminent  Physicians,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Safety  and  Importance  of  annexing  Fever  Wards  to  the 
Newcastle  and  other  Infirmaries.  ]3y  John  Clark,  M.D.  New¬ 
castle  :  printed  by  S.  Hodgson.  1802." 

f  The  able  work  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  the  title  of  which  is  quoted 
below,  should  be  deeply  studied  by  every  one  desirous  of  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  medical  and  surgical  hospitals.  The  inefficiency 
of  dispensaries  may  be  traced,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of 
control  over  those  circumstances  which  have  a  more  extended  influ¬ 
ence  upon  disease  than  any  medicine  which  may  be  prescribed.  How 
often  do  we  see  medicines  directed  for  a  miserable  being  who  la¬ 
bours  under  disease,  produced  and  kept  up  by  the  want  of  clothing, 
of  pure  air,  and  of  appropriate  diet !  It  were  better  to  attend  to 
these  essential  circumstances,  and  “  throw  physic  to  the  dogs."  A 
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others,  may  well  be  put  in  competition  with  the  best  in  the 
British  metropolis.  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion,  that  had 
such  institutions  as  these  been  examined  by  the  heads  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  the  latter  would  not,  nay 
could  not,  have  insulted  the  able  and  philanthropic  surgeons  of 
provincial  hospitals  by  rejecting  any  qualification  in  knowledge 
Obtained  from  these  excellent  schools  of  surgery,  unless  the 
student  shall  have  paid  his  fee  to  some  metropolitan  hospital. 
Glasgow  is  admitted  as  one  of  the  privileged  hospitals.  I  am 
far  from  advising  that  any  medical  and  surgical  student  should 
forego  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  attendance  of  va¬ 
rious  and  extensive  hospital  practice ;  but  1  would  estimate  the 
attainments  rather  than  the  source  from  which  they  have  been 
derived.  It  certainly  must  be  considered  a  hardship  on  a  me¬ 
ritorious  student,  of  humble  pecuniary  means,  who  may  have 
passed  five,  six,  or  seven  years  of  diligent  study  and  observa¬ 
tion  within  the  w'alls  of  an  extensive  provincial  hospital,  and 
who  may  be  in  every  respect  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  surgeon,  to  be  excluded  from  examination,  unless  he  have 
paid  the  fees  of  some  one  of  the  London  or  other  hospitals 
pointed  out;  whilst  another  student,  without  any  further  know- 


badly-conducted  hospital  is  but  a  very  short  remove  from  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  a  dispensary;  whilst  an  hospital  constructed  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  all  the  advantages  which  humanity  and  science  afford, 
presents  the  most  favourable  combination  under  which  disease  can 
be  submitted  to  efficient  treatment,  and  to  the  observation  of  the 
student. 

“  The  Philosophy  of  domestic  Economy  ;  as  exemplified  in  the 
Mode  of  Warming,  Ventilating,  Washing,  Drying,  and  Cooking, 
and  in  various  Arrangements  contributing  to  the  Comfort  and  Conve¬ 
nience  of  domestic  Life,  adopted  in  the  Derbyshire  General  Infir¬ 
mary,  and  more  recently,  on  a  greatly  extended  Scale,  in  several 
other  public  Buildings,  newly  erected  in  this  Country;  together 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  Principles  on  which  they  are  performed. 
The  whole  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  by  W.  Lowry.  By 
Charles  Sylvester,  Engineer.  Nottingham  :  printed  by  H.  Barnett, 
High  Street,  and  sold  by  Longman  and  Co.  London.  1819.” 

f  4 
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ledge  of  hospital  practice  than  the  smattering  obtained  by 
walking *  one  of  the  privileged  hospitals  for  a  year,  shall  be 
considered  amply  qualified  for  examination,  and,  however  in¬ 
capable  he  may  be  in  the  actual  practice  of  surgery, 'yet, 
crammed  for  the  express  purpose,  shall  pass  his  verbal  exami¬ 
nation  with  credit,  and  obtain  that  summum  bonum  of  his 
empty  wishes,- — a  diploma. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  the  College 
of  Surgeons  has  adopted  some  new  regulations  relating  to 
candidates  for  the  diploma'!'.  The  restricting  of  the  courses 


*  It  would  not  be  an  unuseful  inquiry  to  ascertain  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  numerous  pupils  who  enter  at  some  of  the  metropolitan 
hospitals  may  be  able  to  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  each  patient  on  the 
days  on  which  the  surgeons  attend.  When  a  hundred  or  more  stu¬ 
dents  are  crowding  round  the  bed  of  a  patient,  there  is  little  within 
the  observation  of  those  who  are  behind  their  companions.  The 
time  allotted  for  the  consideration  of  each  patient’s  case  during  these 
rounds,  is,  perhaps,  too  delicate  a  subject  to  admit  of  public  dis¬ 
cussion. 

f  “  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  Court  of  Examiners : 

ls£  day  of  January  1823. 

“  Candidates  for  the  diploma  will  be  required  to  produce,  prior 
to  examination,  certificates— 

“  1.  Of  having  been  engaged  six  years,  at  least,  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  professional  knowledge: 

“  2.  Of  having  regularly  attended  three  courses,  at  least,  of 
anatomical  lectures,  which  have  been  delivered  during  the 
winter  season  ;  and,  also,  one  or  more  courses  of  chirurgical 
lectures;  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow: 

“  3.  Of  having  performed  dissections  during  two  or  more 
courses,  in  the  winter  season,  in  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
or  Glasgow : 

“  4.  Of  having  regularly  attended,  during  the  term  of,  at  least, 
one  year,  the  chirurgical  practice  of  one  of  the  following  hospitals, 
viz.  St.  Bartholomew’s,  St.  Thomas’,  the  Westminster,  Guy’s,  St. 
George’s,  the  London,  or  the  Middlesex,  in  London ; — or  the  Rich¬ 
mond,  or  Steevens’,  in  Dublin ; — or  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ; — or  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Glasgow  : 
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of  lectures  on  anatomy  to  those  “  which  have  been  delivered 
during  the  winter  season must  be  felt  as  a  hardship,  if  not 
an  injustice,  both  by  those  teachers  of  anatomy  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  deliver  lectures  and  practical  instructions 
in  the  summer,  and  by  many  meritorious  students  of  limited 
pecuniary  means,  who  are  anxious  to  qualify  themselves  for 
the  duties  of  the  profession,  and  whose  diligence  not  unfre- 
quently  exceeds  that  of  their  more  opulent  fellow-students. 
The  thorough  inadequacy  of  mere  verbal  examination  to  de¬ 
termine  the  qualifications  in  a  practical  art  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  who  knows  what  surgery  is,  and  who  reflects  that  to 
describe  is  one  thing,  to  be  able  to  perform  is  another.  It 


“  5.  And  of  being1  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

“  Candidates  under  the  following  circumstances,  and  of  the  re¬ 
quired  age,  are,  also,  admissible  to  examination. 

“  Members  of  any  of  the  legally  constituted  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  > 

“  Graduates  in  medicine  of  any  of  the  universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  who  shall  have  performed  two,  or  more,  courses  of  dis¬ 
section,  as  above  specified;  and  who  shall  have  regularly  attended, 
during  the  term  of,  at  least,  one  year,  the  cliirurgical  practice  of 
one^of  the  above-mentioned  hospitals. 

“  The  above  rules  are  required  to  be  observed  by  candidates  to 
be  examined  for  the  testimonial  of  qualification  of  principal  sur¬ 
geon  in  any  service. 

“  By  Order, 

“  Edmund  Belfour,  Secretary. 

“  Candidates  are  to  observe  that  tickets  of  admission  only,  will 
not  be  received  as  certificates  or  evidence  of  attendance. 

“  The  late  regulations,  denoted  by  small  capitals,  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  operate  retrospectively ;  therefore,  persons  who  have  at¬ 
tended  two  or  more  courses  of  anatomical  lectures  prior  to  the  1st 
of  January  1822;  or  who  have  attended  three  or  more  courses  of 
such  lectures,  although  they  may  have  been  delivered  during  the 
summer  months,  prior  to  the  1st  of  February  1823;  or  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  profession  five  years  prior  to  the 
date  of  these  regulations,  will  be  admitted  to  examination  as 
heretofore.” 
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has  been  known  that  a  nerve  contiguous  to  an  artery  has  been 
tied  instead  of  that  artery,  and  the  unfortunate  patient  has 
bled  to  death,  in  consequence  of  that  dreadful  error.  No 
doubt  the  surgeon  who  committed  the  fatal  mistake  could  de¬ 
scribe  the  mode  of  tying  the  artery  which  he  failed  to  secure  : 
neither  is  it  probable  that  the  surgeon  whose  amputation  has 
been  before  alluded  to  (page  53),  could  not  describe  the  mode 
of  performing  the  operation. 

It  may,  however,  be  assumed,  that  the  verbal  examination 
at  the  College  of  Surgeons  either  is,  or  is  not ,  a  sufficient  test 
of  surgical  ability.  If  the  former  be  admitted,  that  such  ex¬ 
amination  is  a  sufficient  test,  what  can  be  the  necessity  for 
vexatious  restrictions  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether 
the  candidate  actually  possess  the  knowledge  and  ability  neces¬ 
sary  to  perform  the  duties  of  surgery  ? 

If  the  candidate  really  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
ability,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  can  it  signify, 
whether  his  knowledge  has  been  acquired  in  summer  or  in 
winter,  in  provincial  or  in  metropolitan  hospitals  ?  Will  his 
knowledge  be  less  efficient  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  having  been  drawn  from  the  one  source  or  from 
the  other? 

But  should  any  one  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
examinations  are  not  adequate  tests  of  practical  knowledge 
and  ability,  let  him  uphold  that  the  same  number  of  hours 
applied  to  dissection  in  a  clear  summer’s  morning  are  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  like  number  in  a  dull  foggy  day  in  winter ;  and  that 
there  are  no  sources  of  surgical  knowledge,  save  and  except 
those  few  particularized  by  the  Court  of  Examiners ! 

The  commencement  of  the  third  year  of  study  having  ar¬ 
rived,  the  student  is  supposed  to  return  to  his  labours  with  re¬ 
novated  health  and  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  overcome  every 
surmountable  obstacle.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
“  virtuous  enthusiasm,  that  enthusiasm  which  has  in  all  ages 
animated  men  to  the  greatest  exertions,  that  enthusiasm  which 
has  made  patriots,  orators,  and  real  heroes,  is  nothing  more 
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than  the  strong,  resolute,  permanent  action  of  the  will,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  impulse  of  moral  conviction,  or  to  the  dictates 
of  the  understanding.” 

Before  the  student  determine  upon  his  employment  for  the 
season,  let  him  institute  a  rigid  self-examination  into  his  ac¬ 
quirements  and  deficiencies.  He  will  probably  find  that  his 
anatomical  knowledge  is  the  only  part  which  he  can  review 
with  satisfaction ;  that  his  physiological  knowledge  is  in  many 
points  imperfect ;  and  that  although  he  has  diligently  attended 
the  instructions  of  his  medical  and  surgical  teachers,  has 
learned  the  technical  nosological  arrangements  in  common 
use,  and  has  attended  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a 
metropolitan  hospital  for  a  year ;  yet  that  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient  he  is,  not  unfrequently,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  make  his 
nosological  definitions  and  the  symptoms  agree — some  are 
wanting — others  are  superadded — so  that  he  is  bewildered; 
and  with  all  his  instruction,  he  has  never  been  taught  to  inves¬ 
tigate  disease  so  as  to  represent  clearly  to  his  own  mind,  what 
are  the  parts  or  organs  of  the  body  which  actually  deviate 
from  the  state  of  health  ;  what  is  the  nature  of  the  derange¬ 
ment  which  they  suffer ;  nor  to  deduce,  from  these  simple 
facts,  principles  of  treatment  rationally  adapted  to  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  health  !  He  has  indeed  witnessed  many  cases  of 
recovery  to  take  place  without  any  rigid  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  for  the  salutary  efforts  of  na¬ 
ture  are,  in  many  instances,  sufficient  to  effect  recovery  with¬ 
out  assistance  from  art ;  but  it  is  also  probable  that  he  may 
have  witnessed,  with  sorrow,  in  examinations  made  after  the 
death  of  the  patient,  that  the  disease  had  not  been,  during  the 
life  of  the  patient,  understood  ;  that  the  disease  was  in  its  na¬ 
ture  remediable ;  and  that  probably  a  greater  degree  of  dili¬ 
gence  in  investigation,  aided  by  the  resources  of  general  and 
medical  science,  might  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  malady,  in  time  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  fel¬ 
low-creature.  What  must  be  the  anguish  of  a  feeling  mind  to 
reflect  that  he  was  the  person  on  whom  the  patient  relied  for 
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safety ;  and  that  his  want  of  skill  had  been  the  passive  cause 
of  an  untimely  death,  which  might  have  been  averted  !  Would 
to  God  that  instances  were  less  frequent !  The  intricacies  and 
complications  of  disease  are  so  numerous,  and  the  sources  of 
error  so  many,  that  such  a  case  may  occur  to  him  who,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  is  most  anxious  to 
fulfil  his  duty.  Were  examinations  after  death  universally 
instituted,  many  useful  lessons  might  be  deduced,  many  im¬ 
provements  in  the  healing  art  be  effected ;  but  many  there  are 
who  would  rather  that  the  grave  should  conceal  the  errors  of 
their  practice,  than  that  those  errors  should  be  exposed,  either 
for  the  improvement  of  themselves  or  of  others.  But  of  those 
who  anxiously  seek,  in  pathological  investigations,  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  confirming  or  of  correcting  their  practice,  he  who 
has  most  extensively  investigated  is  the  most  likely  to  be  taught 
humility ;  for  fifty  confirmations  of  every  essential  particular, 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  diseases  which  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  fatal  termination,  aided  by  the  cordial  approbation 
of  conscientious  friends,  will  not  compensate  the  anguish  he 
must  feel  on  discovering  that  one  single  case  had  been  misun¬ 
derstood  in  any  essential  circumstance;  and  he  must  either  be 
profoundly  ignorant,  or  endowed  far  beyond  the  common  lot  of 
mortals,  who  can  suppose  that  he  alone  is  incapable  of  error. 
Infallibility  belongs  not  to  mortals.  In  medicine  no  one  is 
entitled  to  wear  the  triple  crown. 

The  student  anxiously  inquires,  What  shall  he  do  to  avoid 
these  errors  and  reproaches  ?  The  faithful  student  may  be 
comforted.  If  he  have  already  exerted  his  most  diligent 
efforts  to  learn  his  profession,  he  may,  through  the  want 
of  an  intelligent  guide  to  direct  his  labours,  have  wasted 
much  valuable  time,  and  have  acquired  but  slender  in¬ 
formation.  Even  if  it  be  so,  he  should  not  despond  ;  unwea¬ 
ried  diligence  is  of  paramount  efficacy;  and  he  may  be  aware, 
that  whoever  goes  on  uniformly  improving,  even  at  the  slowest 
rate,  must  in  time  excel  those  who  remain  stationary,  let  their 
positive  acquirements  be  w  hat  they  may :  but  by  judicious  and 
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methodical  arrangement  his  labours  may  be  not  only  shortened, 
but  associated  with  the  delight  of  conscious  progress  in  useful 
knowledge. 

o 

From  what  has  been  already  observed  it  will  be  ap¬ 
parent,  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body  in  its  healthy  state  is  indispens¬ 
ably  necessary  to  the  knowledge  of  diseases.  Simple  and 
self-evident  as  this  axiom  may  appear,  the  neglect  of  it  may 
be  traced  in  almost  all  the  numerous  errors  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  which,  unfortunately,  may  be  so  often 
witnessed.  A  man  who  should  attempt  to  correct  a  compli¬ 
cated  arithmetical  computation,  without  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  value  and  relation  of  figures,  would  be  scouted  for  his 
folly  and  presumption;  whilst  it  is  to  be  feared,  “  the  mystery 
of  physic  ”  frequently  conceals  folly  and  presumption  which 
would  be  equally  glaring,  if  submitted  to  the  test  of  science 
and  of  reason. 

But,  however  qualified  the  student  may  be  in  elementary 
and  scientific  attainments,  the  investigation  of  disease  is  often 
rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  imperfect  and  sometimes 
false  accounts  which  patients  give  of  the  symptoms  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  their  illness.  The  simulation  of  fits,  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  charity,  or  of  obtaining  discharge  from  public 
service,  is  no  uncommon  artifice ;  whilst  in  cases  of  syphilis, 
pregnancy,  8cc.  there  is  often  the  most  steady  denial  of  facts. 
But  the  wilful  deception  thus  glanced  at  is  not  all  the  diffi¬ 
culty;  for  it  happens  continually,  that  others,  who  have  no  ac¬ 
tual  intention  to  deceive  the  medical  men  to  whom  they  refer, 
are  yet  so  far  misled  by  their  prejudices,  their  wishes,  or  their 
fears,  that  they  give  a  false  colouring  to  their  statements,  cal¬ 
culated  to  mislead  any  one  who  does  not  strictly  examine  in 
what  degree  they  accord  with  the  circumstances  which  present 
themselves. 

Although  the  accurate  observation  of  facts  will  be  found  a 
most  essential  part  of  the  investigation  of  disease,  yet  much 
more  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions.  It  is  far  more 
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difficult  to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  than  to  observe  facts 
presented  to  our  senses  *. 

The  effects  are  frequently  obvious,  whilst  the  causes  can 
only  be  learned  by  a  series  of  inductions  which  cannot  be 
made,  unless  the  mind  of  the  observer  be  previously  stored 
with  the  requisite  scientific  and  general  knowledge;  to  which 
should  be  added  that  of  mankind.  In  the  diseases  of  the  poor 
the  causes  shall  be  often  found  in  the  nature  of  their  employ¬ 
ment,  which  mere  medicine  can  do  next  to  nothing  to  abate ; 
although  the  noxious  cause  may  admit  of  easy  correction,  by 
a  moderate  share  of  science  adapted  to  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  Such  improvements  may  serve  to  show  the  study 


*  “  It  may  be  apparent  that  the  demands  from  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  of  persons  in  society  do  not  admit  the  whole  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  to  become  philosophers ;  but  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  no 
man  is  competent  to  estimate  the  evidence  of  even  a  human  pulse, 
in  order  to  inform  himself  of  the  state  of  a  disease,  or  to  guide  his 
judgment  in  prescribing  remedies,  unless  he  perfectly  comprehends 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  has  been  habituated  to  consider  the 
different  indications  of  a  throbbing  artery ;  yet  this  slender  rationale 
is  a  step  above  the  sceptical  empiric,  who  entertains  no  belief  be¬ 
yond  the  reports  of  his  senses.” — The  Hunterian  Oration ,  delivered 
before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  on  Monday ,  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1820.  By  Anthony  Carlisle,  F.  R.  S.  F.S.  A.  F.  L.  S.  8rc. 

f  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  pernicious  effects  of  lead  in 
white-lead  manufactories; — of  the  fumes  of  mercury,  in  what  is 
called  water-gilding ; — and  of  particles  of  steel  in  dry-grinding. 

In  an  extensive  lead-factory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  in 
which  the  colic  peculiar  to  such  places  was  formerly  very  prevalent, 
that  disease  has  become  so  rare,  that  medical  assistance  has  not,  for 
some  years  past,  been  required.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  fumes 
of  the  lead  induced  the  disease  ;  but  the  remedy  was  found  by  tra¬ 
cing  the  cause  to  a  more  direct  source.  Workmen  are  seldom  very 
strict  in  regard  to  cleanliness.  The  probability  of  particles  of  the 
mineral  being  conveyed  from  the  hands  amongst  the  food  was  sug¬ 
gested,  and  an  order  enforced,  that  before  any  of  the  workmen 
should  leave  the  factory  to  go  to  meals,  their  hands  should  be 
thoroughly  washed,  and  that  nail-brushes  should  be  used  to  prevent 
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of  the  various  manipulations  in  the  arts  previously  recom¬ 
mended,  as  a  part  of  general  knowledge,  not  to  be  without 
its  use. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  mind  exerts  almost  as 
decided  an  influence  over  disease,  as  the  particular  employ¬ 
ments,  situations,  &c.  exert  upon  the  poor. 

The  investigation  of  disease  will  be  much  facilitated  by 
the  adoption  of  a  certain  order  and  method  which  shall  prevent 
the  omission  of  any  essential  circumstance  in  that  sort  of  ana¬ 
lysis  of  all  the  principal  organs  of  the  living  body,  and  of  the 
functions  which  they  perform,  which  may  (as  far  as  the  present 
extent  of  science  will  permit)  enable  the  student  or  practi¬ 
tioner  to  ascertain  any  existing  deviation  from  health. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  to  the  student  who  has  yet  to  ac¬ 
quire  precise  knowledge  of  disease,  a  much  more  minute  and 
extended  analysis  of  each  case  will  be  necessary,  than  may  be 
required  for  the  experienced  physician  or  surgeon,  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  the  appropriate  treatment. 
But  though  I  am  aware  that  it  must  be  impracticable  to  inves¬ 
tigate  thus  completely  and  methodically  the  numerous  cases 
which  are  prescribed  for,  in  actual  and  extensive  practice,  yet 
I  have  experiencd  so  much  satisfaction  from  the  sedulous  exa¬ 
mination  of  intricate  instances  of  disease,  regardless  of  the 
time  which  such  examination  might  require,  that  I  cannot  too 
strongly  inculcate  so  beneficial  a  procedure  ;  as  it  has  often 
conduced  to  a  degree  of  certainty  respecting  the  nature  and 


any  of  the  lead  remaining  where  it  was  most  likely  to  adhere.  The 
success  of  this  plan,  under  strict  superintendence,  has  been  com¬ 
plete.' 

The  dreadful  effects  of  water-gilding  have  been  averted,  in 
France,  by  judicious  ventilation. 

The  efficacy  of  magnetism  in  guarding  against  the  evils  of  dry¬ 
grinding  (one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is  consumption),  by  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Abraham  of  Sheffield  was  so  fully  established,  that 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  rewarded  Mr.  Abraham  with  their  large  gold  medal. — 
(See  Vol.  XL.  of  their  Transactions,  1822.) 
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extent  of  the  disease  which  I  should  never  have  been  able  to 
attain  by  hasty,  commonplace  inquiry ;  and  further,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  patient  has  been  so  considerable,  as  amply  to 
outweigh  any  sacrifice  of  time  which  might  have  been  more 
lucratively  employed. 

Even  when  the  disease  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  re¬ 
moved  by  any  remedial  means  at  present  known,  it  will  prove 
consolatory  to  be  aware  that  the  fatal  termination  may  often 
be  long  averted  by  judicious  palliative  treatment;  whilst  a  just 
prognosis  is  the  only  safeguard  to  the  reputation  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  or  surgeon  who  is  called  upon  to  treat  irremediable  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  plan  which  I  have  adopted  has  been — first,  to  learn, 
as  far  as  the  patient  or  friends  could  inform  me,  the  history  of 
the  disease,  from  its  commencement  to  the  time  of  observa¬ 
tion. 

Secondly,  to  examine  carefully  the  present  state  of  the 
patient;  and  if  any  doubt  remained  in  my  mind  respecting 
the  disease,  to  retrace  the  examination  of  each  organ  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  had  any  share  in  the  malady,  to  the  period  of 
the  first  deviation  from  health. 

The  peculiar  habits  and  mode  of  life  form  important  con¬ 
siderations,  and  may  be  more  pointedly  investigated  after  the 
symptoms  have  been  ascertained  than  before ;  as  particular 
symptoms  frequently  lead  to  the  detection  of  errors  in  general 
management  which  might  otherwise  escape  notice. 

Having  satisfied  myself,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of 
the  symptoms,  the  question  occurs,  What  organ,  or  organs, 
are  affected  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  ?  If  more 
than  one  organ  be  affected,  what  part  was  originally  deranged ; 
and  what  secondarily,  or  dependent  upon  the  first?  With 
what  other  diseases  is  it  likely  to  be  confounded  ?  Hence  the 
diagnosis. 

These  necessarily  lead  to  the  further  inquiry,  Is  the  disease 
in  its  nature  remediable  or  not  ?  What  is  likely  to  be  the  fu¬ 
ture  progress  ?  Hence  the  prognosis.  By  what  means  can 
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the  disease  be  arrested  or  removed  ?  In  this  consideration 
the  general  circumstances  should  be  first  determined,  com¬ 
prising  diet,  exercise  or  rest,  clothing,  temperature,  8cc.;  and 
these  are  at  least  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  medicine  only.  These  being  arranged,  the  strictly 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  follows. 

The  student  should  not  content  himself,  if  he  happen  to 
have  the  charge  of  a  patient,  by  ordering  a  farrago  of  stuff 
from  a  vade  mecam,  or  other  compilation  ;  but  should  reflect 
upon  the  indications  of  treatment,  and  how  these  can  be  best 
carried  into  effect.  Above  all,  do  not  let  him  deserve  the  sar¬ 
casm,  attributed  to  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  too  often  merited, 
that  “  It  is  easier  to  prescribe  than  to  think.” 

I  have  found  printed  forms,  containing  blanks  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  data  above  alluded  to,  a  great  convenience;  as  they 
confine  the  attention  to  the  particular  point  under  inquiry. — 
(See  Table  I.  Diseases  of  Adults*.) 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  size  of  the  page  which  this  table 
occupies  is  much  too  small  for  practical  use.  Those  which  I  have 
employed  have  been  of  the  quarto  size,  large  paper.  The  left  co¬ 
lumn  only  was  printed,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  page  for  the 
particulars  to  be  stated  in  manuscript.  This  I  found  sufficient  for 
my  own  reference.  The  observations  relating  to  the  sexes  were  only 
occasionally  required,  and  were  easily  added  when  necessary. 

The  reasoning  and  inductions  will  seldom  be  committed  to  writ¬ 
ing  by  those  who  are  much  engaged  in  practice  ;  and  for  private  use 
it  may  rarely  be  necessary  ;  for  the  facts  and  the  conclusions  being 
comprehensively  stated  by  the  individual  who  has  deduced  the  infer¬ 
ences  from  the  premises,  he  will  readily  recur  to  the  same  process  ; 
although  another  person  might  perhaps  come  to  other  conclusions 
from  the  consideration  of  the  same  facts.  Still,  however,  I  would 
advise  the  student  to  reduce  his  reasonings  to  written  language,  and 
have  therefore  inserted  the  questions  in  the  table,  that  no  material 
circumstance  may  escape  his  notice. 
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TABLE  T. — Diseases  of  Adults . 


(l)  Date  18 

Name  (2)  Age  (3) 

Occupation  (4) 

Residence  (5) 

History  (6) 

Assigned  cause  (7) 

General  Observations  (8) 
Person  (9) 

Mode  of  living  (10) 

Present  State  (11) 

Position  (12) 

Countenance  (18) 

Eyes  (14) 

Skin  (15) 

Tongue  (16) 

Appetite  (17) 

Bowels  (l  8) 

Biliary  secretion  (19) 

Urine  (20) 

Respiration  (21) 

Full  inspiration  (22) 

Voice  (23) 

Cough  (24) 

Expectoration  (25) 

Circulation  (26) 

Pulse  (27) 

V 

Local  determinations  (28) 

Senses  (29) 

State  of  mind  (30) 

Sleep  (3l) 

Idiosyncrasies  (32) 

Examination  of  the  regions  of  the 
body,  &c.  (33)  i 
Other  symptoms  (34) 

General  Directions  (37) 

Diet 

&c. 

Treatment  (38) 


Observations  relating  to  the 
Sexes  (35). 

In  the  Male,' 

Symptoms  or  peculiarities. 

In  the  Female , 

Uterine  functions,  &c. 
Menstruation. 

Period  at  which  menstruation  first 
took  place. 

Period  of  cessation,  if  arrived  or  past. 
If  married,  the  No.  of  pregnancies. 
No.  of  births  at  full  period. 

No.  of  abortions. 

Whether  children  suckled  by  mother. 
State  of  the  mammae. 

Other  symptoms. 

Reasonings  and  Inductions  (36). 
What  is  the  affected  organ  ? 

Are  more  organs  than  one  impli¬ 
cated  ? 

If  more  than  one,  what  are  the  es¬ 
sential,  and  what  the  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances  ? 

Can  the  cause  of  the  disease  be 
certainly  traced  ? 

What  functions  are  deranged? 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  disease  ? 
Is  there  any  derangement  of  struc¬ 
ture? 

To  what  other  diseases  does  the  pre¬ 
sent  bear  analogy,  so  as  to  endanger 
error  ? 

What  are  the  grounds  of  diagnosis? 

,  - -  ■  —  of  prognosis? 

Is  the  disease  remediable? 

What  are  the  indications  ©f  treat¬ 
ment  ? 

By  what  means  can  these  indications 
be  fulfilled? 


Prognosis 
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It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  glance  at  the  heads  of  this 
form  for  the  first  investigation  of  clinical  cases. 

(1,  2,  3.)  The  date,  name,  and  age,  require  no  comment. 
(4.)  The  occupation,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  is  often 
intimately  connected  with  the  malady. 

(5.)  The  residence  is  also  a  subject  for  examination.  The 
influence  of  marsh  miasmata ; — of  confined  situation  ;  of 
noxious  manufactures,  &c.  must  be  obvious. 

(6.)  The  history  forms  the  first  groundwork  for  the  full  exa¬ 
mination,  and  gives  the  proper  direction  to  the  particular 
inquiries.  A  skilful  physician  or  surgeon  carries  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  patient  along  with  him  by  the  facility  with 
which  he  traces  cause  and  effect ;  and  the  direct  reference 
which  his  questions  bear  to  the  malady,  assures  the  patient 
that  his  case  is  understood.  Not  unfrequently  the  forcible 
though  uncouth  description  in  the  patient’s  own  words,  con¬ 
veys  a  more  vivid  impression  than  more  refined  language. 
The  patient  having  stated  all  that  he  wishes  to  relate,  defi¬ 
ciencies  may  be  supplied  by  directing  his  attention  to  the 
points  of  omission. 

Some  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  full  investigation  of  any 
given  case  is  a  waste  of  time.  I  believe  that  the  practitioner 
who  is  anxious  to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully,  will  find 
the  fullest  investigation  the  greatest  economy  of  time ;  for 
when  the  disease  is  once  clearly  ascertained  and  understood, 
the  subsequent  inquiries  may  be  confined  to  the  progress 
from  one  examination  to  another ;  whilst,  with  imperfect 
conceptions  and  confused  notions,  there  is  an  endless  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  unmeaning  inquiries. 

(7 .)  The  assigned  cause.  The  causes  which  patients  assign 
are  frequently  vague  and  erroneous;  but  though  the  patient’s 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  his  illness  should  not  be  adopted,  it 
is  useful  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  to  give  it  a  candid  exami¬ 
nation. 

(8.)  General  observations.  The  stature;  the  fulness  or  ema- 
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ciation;  complexion;  and  many  other  individual  peculiari¬ 
ties  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  disease. 

(10.)  The  mode  of  living  has  much  to  do  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  continuance  of  disease. 

(11.)  The  present  state  of  the  patient  necessarily  comprises 
every  circumstance  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  senses.  Many  indications  of  disease  may  be 
drawn  from  the  position  (l‘2)  and  countenance  (13).  These 
are  familiar  to  the  experienced  eye,  though  seldom  recorded 
or  even  reduced  into  words.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  jump  as  it  were  from  premises  to  conclusions,  with- 
out  attempting  to  trace  the  operations  of  mind  which  lead 
to  the  conclusion.  Hence  the  use  of  tables,  aphorisms,  &c. 
The  school-boy  or  the  merchant,  who  repeats  u  twelve 
times  twelve  are  one  hundred  and  forty-four,”  nev.er  thinks 
of  going  through  the  detail  of  demonstration,  although  for 
the  purpose  of  instruction  the  teacher  must  explain  step  by 
step.  But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  by  an  author  whose  writings  are  highly  calculated  to 

afford  greater  precision  to  the  healing  art,  that  u  in  the 

,  /  * 

study  of  the  external  character  of  diseases,  no  circumstance 
which  can  become  the  subject  of  observation  can  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  unimportant;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  source  of. 
judgment  should  be  carefully  sought  and  investigated*.” 

How  dissimilar  are  the  countenance  (13),  eyes  (14),  and 
skin  (13)  in  phrenitis,  in  certain  states  of  fever,  in  jaundice, 
inflammation  of  the  bowels,  bronchial  inflammation,  and  many 
other  diseases  which  might  be  enumerated! 


*  Consult  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  “  On  Diagnosis.”  The  first  and 
second  parts  of  this  able  work  were  published  in  1817,  with  a 
notice  that  the  third  part  would  be  ready  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months.  It  must  be  subject  of  deep  regret,  should  any  want 
of  encouragement  have  deterred  the  author  from  completing  so  / 
laudable  an  undertaking.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  either 
the  third  or  fourth  part  has  been  published. 
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The  nutritive  organs  and  their  functions  are  so  important  as 
to  require  strict  attention  in  almost  every  instance  of  disease. 
How  closely  they  ai;e  implicated  in  diseases  or  injuries  consi¬ 
dered  purely  local,  has  been  most  ably  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Abernethy  in  his  lectures  and  writings. 

The  tongue  (16),  fauces,  &c.  may  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
dex  to  the  internal  viscera,  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
membrane,  which  cannot  be  submitted  to  ocular  examination 
in  the  living  body. 

The  appetite  (17)  connected  with  the  state  of  the  tongue, 
&c.  may  indicate  the  degree  in  which  digestion  shall  be  per¬ 
fect  or  imperfect. 

The  bowels.  The  digestion  of  the  food  may  be  further 
investigated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  bowels  (18)  perform 
their  office.  The  number  and  frequency  of  the  evacuations, 
their  appearance,  &c.  are  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  biliary  secretion  (19)  may  be  inferred,  in  a  great  mea- 

•  ^  ^  i  ,  * 

sure,  from  the  above  circumstances,  joined  to  the  appearance 
of  the  urine. 

The  urine  (20).  The  various  properties  of  the  urine  have 
been  shown  to  be  extremely  necessary  to  be  considered  as  in¬ 
dications  of  health  or  the  contrary.  The  able  works  of  the  late 
Dr.  Marcet,  of  Dr.  Prout,  and  others,  show  the  benefits 
which  result  from  the  application  of  the  modern  science  of 
chemistry  to  the  investigation  of  disease. 

Respiration  (21).  The  importance  of  a  function  without 
which  life  cannot  be  supported,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  must 
be  too  obvious  to  require  elucidation.  The  diseases  affecting 
the  organs  subservient  to  this  function,  are  perhaps  as  frequent 

r 

and  as  severe  as  any  that  form  the  subject  of  medical  investi- 
gation,  and  require  accurate  observation  and  careful  induction. 
The  variety  of  symptoms,  according  to  the  seat  or  intensity  of 
the  malady,  must  have  struck  every  observer,  whose  opportu¬ 
nities  have  been  considerable.  How  different  are  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  disease  in  the  lungs  from  those  affecting  the  larynx  ; 
and  yet,  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  how  near  an  approxi- 
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mation  to  tlie  true  state  of  these  organs  may  be  attained,  even 
in  the  living  body,  when  the  mind  of  the  observer  is  adequately 
prepared  for  observation !  I  may  mention,  as  materials  for 
thinking,  the  symptoms  and  state  of  the  parts  in  inflammations 
of  the  larynx  ; — of  the  trachea ; — of  the  lining  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs ; — of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ; — 
and  of  the  investing  membrane  or  pleura.  Each  of  these  has 
its  peculiar  signs ;  frequently,  however,  the  various  parts  are 
simultaneously  or  successively  implicated.  What  is  more 
common  than  for  inflammation  to  be  observed,  first  affecting 
the  lining  of  the  nostrils,  and  producing  sneezing  and  watery 
secretion  ;  then  the  throat  becoming  affected  ;  then  the  larynx 
and  trachea,  cough  supervening  by  the  irritation  of  these 
parts ;  and  subsequently  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  attended  by  copious  secretion  of 
mucous  or  of  puriform  fluid  which  is  expectorated  ?  In  mild 
cases,  when  under  favourable  circumstances  of  temperature, 
diet,  &c.  the  expectoration  diminishes,  and  the  patient  re¬ 
covers.  How  often,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  unfavourable 
influence  of  disordered  general  health,  after  exposure  to  cold> 
or  other  causes,  do  aggravations  ensue;  the  secretion  increas¬ 
ing,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  air-cells  and  passages,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  that  change  of  the  blood  which  is  essential  to  the  support 
of  life !  Thus  the  patient  sinks  livid,  cold,  and  suffocated ; 
dissection  affording  demonstrative  proof  of  the  condition  above 
described.  This  state  does  not,  although  the  air-passages,  See. 
be  filled  with  pus,  necessarily  imply  ulceration  ;  for  it  often 
takes  place  when  no  ulceration  can  be  discovered  on  the  most 
careful  examination.  Again,  how  different  are  the  symptoms 
which  characterize  ulceration  about  the  larynx  (for  very  nearly 
similar  effects  are  produced  by  ulcers  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
as  when  the  larynx  itself  is  the  seat),  and  those  destroying  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  as  in  consumption  !  How  speedily 
fatal  the  former,  unless  relieved  by  art;  how  gradual  and  lin¬ 
gering  the  latter  !  The  same  difference  in  progress  may  be 
observed  between  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  larynx  or 
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trachea,  which  sometimes  terminate  life  in  a  few  hours  after 
their  accession;  and  the  chronic  inflammations  existing  for 
years,  and  commonly  called  asthma*.  But  the  limits  of  this 
paper  will  not  admit  of  entering  into  further  detail  than  may 
appear  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student. 

The  frequency  of  respiration ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
effected,  whether  without  effort  or  with  difficulty;  and  the  re¬ 
lation  which  it  bears  to  the  frequency  of  circulation,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  pulse,  should  in  all  cases  be  observed. 

Full  inspiration  (22)  may  be  effected  with  or  without 
pain;  or  it  may  be  impracticable;  or  may  induce  coughing. 
A  patient  feigning  illness  may  be  sometimes  detected,  by  ob¬ 
serving  how  far  the  required  attempt  to  make  a  full  inspiration 
corresponds  with  the  spontaneous  distention  of  the  chest,  which 
may  take  place  or  be  induced  without  the  consciousness  of  the 
patient. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  many  cases,  nay  generally,  when 
there  exists  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchia,  without  the  substance  of  the  lungs  or  the  pleura 
being  implicated,  that  the  patient  can  without  pain  distend  the 
chest  by  the  fullest  inspiration;  and  yet,  in  severe  instances,  the 
function  of  respiration  may  be  so  imperfectly  performed,  that 
the  patient  shall  beg  for  fresh  air,  and  labour  under  sensations 
approaching  to  those  of  suffocation  ;  whilst  the  cold,  clammy, 
and  livid  skin,  combined  with  the  mucous  rattle  in  the  air-pas¬ 
sages,  evinces  the  extreme  danger  of  the  case,  unless  it  be 
timely  averted. 

The  voice  (23),  as  well  as  the  mode  of  respiration,  affords 
a  great  variety  of  indications  relating  to  disease,  particularly 
when  the  larynx  is  affected ;  as  by  the  voice,  and  by  the  man- 


*  Many  cases  called  asthma  are  dependent  on  enlargement  of 
the  large  blood-vessels,  which  press  mechanically  upon  some  part 
of  the  organs  of  respiration. 
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nfer  in  which  deglutition  is  performed,  we  are  led  to  inferences 
not  likely  to  be  arrived  at  without  such  observation* *. 

W  hen  cough  exists  (24)  it  affords,  in  conjunction  with 
other  symptoms,  considerable  assistance  in  the  discriminatior 
of  disease  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  It  may  suffice  to  no¬ 
tice  the  almost  w  hispering  cough  in  some  inflammations  of  the 
larynx;  the  hoarse,  trumpet-like  sound  in  croup;  the  shrill  in¬ 
spirations  in  hooping  cough;  and  the  deep1' hollow  tones  fre¬ 
quently  observable  in  consumption. 

The  expectoration  (25)  when  present  is  w'ell  deserving  of 
attention.  It  may  be  simply  mucous,  or  it  may  be  puru¬ 
lent;  or  may  be  mixed.  It  may  in  consistence  be  fluid  or 
tenacious;  frothy  or  solid;  in  colour,  clear  or  bloody;  or  of 

/  r,  ■  ...  .  ~  \ i  , 

*  An  unhealthy  child  had  measles,  and  the  inflammatory  symp¬ 
toms  relating  to  the  larynx  were  strongly  marked.  By  great  care 
these  were  so  far  subdued,  that,  had  the  child  been  in  tolerable  health 
before  the  attack,  recovery  might  have  been  confidently  expected. 
A  new  train  of  symptoms  arose,  the  voice  was  peculiar  and  subdued, 
and  the  cough  which  had  during  the  previous  state  been  very  frequent, 
scarcely  occurred  except  in  violent  paroxysms  at  uncertain  intervals. 
On  desiring  that  some  mild  drink  might  be  given,  to  ascertain  how 
deglutition  was  performed,  the  paroxysm  of  coughing  was  renewed 
With  a  degree  of  violence  threatening  suffocation.  On  calling  the 

mother’s  attention  to  this  circumstance,  she  recollected  that  the  fits 
» 

of  coughing  had  occurred  when  food  had  been  offered.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  observed,  that  food  in  a  state  of  pulp  excited  less  irritation 
than  liquids,  however  mild  the  latter.  The  paroxysms  became  more 
and  more  frequent,  and  the  child  sunk  under  the  disease. — What 
could  be  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  ?  The  physiological  patholo¬ 
gist  will  readily  trace  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect,  and 
will  infer  that  ulceration  must  have  succeeded  inflammation,  as  often 
happens  in  unhealthy  subjects : — the  office  of  the  valve  not  being 
performed,  so  as  to  protect  the  glottis  from  the  contact  of  food  or 
drink,  he  may  conclude  that  the  epiglottis  was  the  seat  of  the  mis¬ 
chief.  The  case  was  witnessed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Haden, 
of  Sloane  Street,  and  others,  who  concurred  in  the  opinion  thus 
formed,  which  was  fully  verified  on  dissection,  great  part  of  the 
epiglottis  having  been  eroded  by  ulceration. 
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various  shades  from  light  yellow  to  green  or  dark  grey ;  some¬ 
times  mixed  with  extraneous  matter,  as  soot,  inhaled  with  the 
air.  It  may  be  fetid  or  inodorous  ; — specifically  lighter  or 
heavier  than  water.  The  quantity  expectorated  in  a  given  time 
admits  of  great  diversity.  Some  may,  perhaps,  consider  such 
minute  distinctions  as  too  unimportant ;  but  I  would  suggest, 
that  if  the  welfare  of  those  whose  health  may  be  intrusted  to 
their  care  be  not  a  sufficient  motive  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  source  of  information,  it  may  happen  that  an  erroneous 
prognosis  may  destroy  an  unmerited  reputation;  and  show 
that  ascertaining  whether  a  disease  be  certainly  remediable, 
or  beyond  the  present  remedial  powers  of  the  healing  art,  is 
not  quite  a  trifie  :  moreover,  it  is  only  on  correct  views  of  dis¬ 
ease  that  rational  treatment  can  be  founded. 

The  mode  of  investigation  of  diseases  of  the  chest  adopted 
by  M.  Laennec#,  when  pursued  with  competent  attention  to 
the  history  and  symptoms  of  each  case,  affords  in  many  in¬ 
stances  a  certainty  of  diagnosis  which  the  mere  casual  observer 
may  suppose  to  be  quite  Utopian.  If  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  feeling  a  pulse  require  the  elementary  foundation 
alluded  to  in  a  former  page,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  human  thorax  by  means  of  an  acoustic  instru¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  disease,  should  be  so  simple  as  to  be  at  onge 
acquired *  *by  those  who  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  learn 
what  are  the  indications  of  health,  when  thus  examined. 
Hence  it  has  been  known,  that  physicians  and  surgeons  have 
condemned  the  instrument,  without  ever  having  put  it  fairly  to 
the  test ;  whilst  others  have  been  both  delighted  and  instructed 
by  the  use  of  it ;  and  consider  M.  Laennec  to  have  conferred 
an  essential  improvement  towards  the  investigation  of  disease. 


“  *  De  l’Auscultation  mediate,  ou  Traite  du  Diagnostic  des  Ma- 

*  -  «•  r  t  ,  , 

ladies  des  Poumons  et  da  Coeur,  fonde  principalement  sur  ce  nou¬ 
veau  Moyen  d’Exploration.  Par  R.  T.  H.  Laenne'c,  D.  M.  P.  Me- 
decin  de  THdpital  Necker,  &c.  &c.  A  Paris,  1819.” 
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The  instrument  which  lie  calls  a  stethoscope,  has  been  so 
often  described  in  the  periodical  works  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  that  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Laennec’s  excel¬ 
lent  work;  or,  if  he  prefer  it,  to  the  English  translation  by  Dr. 
Forbes*.  By  this  instrument  may  be  ascertained,  whether  the 
whole  or  any  considerable  part  of  the  lungs  be  pervious  to  air 
or  obstructed  ; — the  existence  of  ulcerated  cavities  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lungs  ; — effusions  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest ; 
&c.  The  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  relative  state  of  the 
great  blood-vessels,  may  also  be  more  accurately  investigated  by 
the  help  of  this  instrument  than  by  any  other  means  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  f.  But  he  who  trusts  to  any  single  symptom, 


*  “  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest ;  in  which  they  are 
described  according  to  their  anatomical  Characters,  and  their  Dia¬ 
gnosis  established  on  a  new  Principle,  by  means  of  Acoustic  Instru¬ 
ments.  With  Plates.  Translated  from  the  French  of  R.  T.  H. 
Laennec,  M.  D.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  John  Forbes,  M.  D. 
8vo.  1821.” 

f  In  several  instances  in  which  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  enlargement  of  some  of  the  great 
blood-vessels  existed  within  the  thorax,  I  have  been  enabled  to  trace 
the  extent  of  derangement  more  accurately  by  means  of  this  instru¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  confidence  both  to  myself  and  the 
patient  to  be  able  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  that  diminution  of 
preternatural  pulsation  (under  the  use  of  such  remedial  means  as 
tended  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  circulation),  which  marked  the 
progress  towards  returning  health.  It  is  a  dangerous  error  to  con¬ 
sider  such  cases  as  hopeless  ;  if  they  be  carefully  investigated,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  they  originated  under  circumstances,  which 
excited  the  heart's  action  to  an  extent  more  than  equal  to  the  powers 
of  resistance  in  the  artery.  Let  timely  attention  abate  the  cause, 
and  the  effect  will  gradually  subside.  Even  in  cases  in  which  the 
enlargement  was  too  obvious  to  be  doubted,  and  the  humble  stations 
in  life  of  the  individuals  have  precluded  that  absolute  rest  which 
forms  one  of  the  best  remedial  means  ;  yet  by  watching  and  early 
treatment  under  any  increase  of  symptoms,  years  have  passed  away 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  very  tolerable  state  of  comfort. 
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or  to  any  exclusive  mode  of  inquiry,  without  duly  considering 
all  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  will  experience  frequent 
cause  of  regret #. 

The  circulation  (26)  should  be  as  strictly  observed  as  the 
respiration.  The  pulse  (27)  is  by  some  too  exclusively  relied 
on,  and  by  others  too  little  observed.  Its  force,  frequency, 
and  peculiarities  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Local  determinations  (28)  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  all  inflammatory  diseases,  and  when  ascertained  afford  ob¬ 
vious  indications  for  the  treatment.  Dr.  Parry’s  Elements  of 
general  Pathology  contain  many  valuable  observations  con¬ 
nected  with  this  subject. 

The  manner  in  which  the  senses  (29)  are  acted  upon  by 
external  agents  should  be  observed.  The  various  indications 
from  this  source  will  be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  care¬ 
fully  watched  the  changes  which  take  place  in  injuries  of  the 
head  ;  in  the  different  stages  of  hydrocephalus;  in  phrenitis  ;  in 
apoplexy;  8cc. 

The  state  of  mind,  as  has  been  above  intimated,  exerts  a 
powerful  influence  upon  disease  *f*. 


*  Thus  I  have  known  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  by  its  pressure  upon 
the  trachea,  produce  a  train  of  symptoms  which  were  considered  by 
a  very  intelligent  physician  to  be  those  of  laryngitis,  although  the 
larynx,  on  dissection,  was  found  perfectly  free  from  disease.  Now, 
although  insulated  symptoms  might  afford  presumptive  evidence  of 
affection  of  the  larynx,  I  cannot  avoid  believing  that  sufficient 
ground  of  distinction  might  have  been  found,  by  diligently  studying 
and  reasoning  upon  the  entire  circumstances  of  this  case.  The  his¬ 
tory,  both  in  duration  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  urgent  symp¬ 
toms  supervened,  was  essentially  different  from  that  of  laryngitis. 
But  far  be  it  from  me  to  hold  up  the  errors  of  others  to  censure ;  my 
only  object  in  alluding  to  this  case  being  to  inculcate  the  advantage, 
nay,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  strict  and  patient  attention  to  every 
circumstance  which  may  conduce  to  the  forming  of  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment. 

t  I  have  known  a  case  of  compound  fracture,  in  a  public  hos- 
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The  sleep  (3l)  may  be  insufficient  or  excessive,  tranquil 
or  disturbed,  8tc.  and  the  observance  of  it  may  frequently  as¬ 
sist  in  forming  a  just  prognosis. 

The  idiosyncrasies  (32)  of  a  patient,  of  whatever  kind 
they  may  be,  should  be  known  to  the  medical  practitioner,  and 
be  duly  considered  before  he  directs  the  treatment. 

But  the  examinations  of  separate  organs  and  functions 
above  alluded  to,  although  of  great  importance,  is  not  all  that 
is  necessary  in  the  investigation  of  disease.  The  various  re¬ 
gions  of  the  body  (33),  as  the  head,  neck,  chest,  abdomen, 
and  the  extremities,  should  be  more  or  less  fully  examined 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  under  consideration  #. 

Any  anomalous  or  other  symptoms  (34)  omitted  in  the 
previous  examinations,  may  be  stated. 

In  diseases  relating  to  the  sexes,  further  observations  (35) 


pital,  in  most  favourable  progress  towards  recovery,  and  the  patient 
confident  with  hope,  suddenly  assume  an  opposite  character,  the 
patient  having  become  desponding  in  consequeuce  of  the  unguarded 
exclamation  of  an  ignorant  pupil,  that  the  limb  could  never  be 
cured  !  The  unfortunate  patient  died. 

*  In  surgical  diseases  this  examination  is  generally  indispens¬ 
able.  It  will  be  more  or  less  efficient  according  to  the  previous  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  student  or  practitioner.  How  many  errors  might 
be  thus  prevented  !  It  has  occurred  that  a  patient  has  laboured  for 
years  under  the  despondency  of  a  supposed  incurable  disease,  by  a 
swelling  observed  in  the  left  side  having  been  pronounced  to  be  a 
disease  of  the  ovarium ;  whilst  by  a  more  efficient  examination  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  supposed  tumour  was  contained  in  the 
colon,  at  its  sigmoid  flexure,  although  the  whole  course  of  that  in¬ 
testine  was  preternaturally  distended.  By  appropriate  treatment 
numerous  alvine  concretions  were  evacuated,  the  tumour  has  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  patient  has  regained  her  health  and  spirits. 

It  is  but  a  very  few  weeks  since  a  fatal  case  of  strangulated 
hernia  in  a  public  hospital,  was  overlooked  and  treated  as  simple 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  until  the  time  for  affording  relief  was 
past. 
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may  be  necessary  ;  but,  as  I  have  noticed  the  heads  of  exa¬ 
mination  in  the  right  hand  column  of  the  table  (page  82),  it 
is  not  needful  to  enter  into  further  detail. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  any 
given  case  having  been  thus  far  conducted,  the  student  will  do 
well  to  trace  the  reasonings  and  inductions  (36)  indicated  in 
the  table,  as  he  would  follow  the  steps  of  a  mathematical  de¬ 
monstration  ;  he  may  then  proceed  to  the  treatment. 

The  treatment  admits  of  a  simple  division  into  general  di¬ 
rections,  and  medical  or  surgical  means.  The  general  direc¬ 
tions  (37)  relate  to  diet,  clothing,  air,  exercise,  or  rest,  and 
the  various  means  which  it  is  presumed  the  patient  or  his  at¬ 
tendants  may  carry  into  effect. 

The  medical  or  surgical  treatment  (38)  should  be  fully 
stated;  for  success  often  depends  upon  the  detail  as  much  as 
upon  the  general  plan.  It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reflecting 
mind,  that  the  treatment  seldom  presents  much  of  difficulty,  if 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  The  more  competent  any  one  may  be  to  conduct 
the  treatment  successfully,  the  more  simple  and  direct  will  the 
means  be  found  which  he  adopts  to  fulfil  the  rational  indica- 

•  <  i 

tions  of  cure.  On  the  contrary,  the  muddled,  not  to  say 
addle-headed  prescriber,  in  whatever  department  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  he  may  happen  to  move,  has  an  inexhaustible  store  of  un¬ 
meaning  and  absurd  complexities,  resembling  nothing  so  much 
as  his  own  confused  notions.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  now  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  in  congratulating  one  of  his  pupils  on  being 
appointed  to  the  medical  care  of  a  public  establishment,  ob¬ 
served,  that  in  such  a  situation  a  man  must  either  do  much 
>  ...  t 

good  or  harm,  according  to  his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of 
his  profession;  and  that  the  treatment  was  almost  always 
easy  to  one  who  knew  what  he  was  about;  adding,  “  for, 
if  you  ascertain  the  disease,  any  tyro  can  tell  you  the  treat¬ 
ment.” 

When  the  first  investigation  of  any  given  case  has  been  thus 
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fully  made,  an  abstract  or  abridgment  of  the  essential  circum¬ 
stances  will  form  an  useful  exercise  for  the  student,  and  a  va¬ 
luable  record. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  progress  of  each  case  may  be 
for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  changes  which  take  place,  and 
the  registration  of  essential  symptoms.  Still,  however,  it  will 
be  useful  to  repeat  the  full  investigation  at  such  intervals  of 
time  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

The  abstract  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  be  com¬ 
pleted  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the  termination  of  each  case ; 
and  such  remarks  be  added  as  may  elucidate  the  action  of  re¬ 
medies,  or  explain  any  important  circumstance. 

The  Diseases  of  Children  are  of  paramount  importance,  as 
the  future  comfort,  health,  and  even  existence  of  the  individual 
frequently  depend  upon  the  skill  exerted  in  the  management  of 
disease  in  infancy.  The  investigation  of  them  demands,  if 
possible,  a  more  strict  observance  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  each  individual  case  than  is  required  in  the  diseases  of  adults. 
The  inability  of  infants  to  describe  in  words  their  feelings  or 
sufferings  must  be  compensated  by  the  more  careful  inquiry 
into  every  particular  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  malady. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  entering  into  de¬ 
tails  relating  to  this  subject ;  and  after  having  so  fully  indicated 
the  mode  which  I  have  found  useful  in  examining  the  diseases 
of  adults,  such  detail  becomes  less  necessary  ;  as  the  intelli¬ 
gent  student  will  readily  adapt  his  inquiries  to  the  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  any  individual  case.  To  assist  those  who  may 
not  have  leisure  or  inclination  to  arrange  a  plan  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  I  annex  a  blank  form,  containing  suggestions  relating 
to  the  diseases  of  children,  which  I  have  used,  as  I  believe, 
with  considerable  advantage.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  imper¬ 
fect,  and  therefore  offer  it  for  others  to  improve  upon.  It 
was  arranged  for  private  use,  without  any  reference  to  pub¬ 
lication. 
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TABLE  IF. 

Date  182 

Name  Age 

Residence 

Nursed  by 
Food 
Clothing 

Previous  Diseases. 

History  of  present  Complaints. 


I 

Present  State. 
Complexion 
Eyes 
Hair 
Head 
Chest 
Belly 
Limbs 
Ossification 
Muscles 
Skin 
Texture 
Colour 
Temperature 
Moisture  or  dryness 
Eruptions 

Countenance. 

Eyes 

Vascularity 

Pupils 

Position 

Gesture 

Senses 

Sleep 

Temper,  &c. 


Diseases  of  Children. 

Respiration. 

Full  inspiration 
Voice 
Cough 

Circulation. 

Pulse 

Local  determinations 

Nutrition,  &c. 

Appetite 
Saliva 

Tongue,  &c. 

Dentition 
Bowels 
Excretions 
No. 

% 

Colour 
Consistence 
Smell 
Urine 

Intellect 
Dentition  began 
Began  to  walk 
Idiosyncrasies 

Assigned  cause  of  present  illness 

General  Didections. 

Diet 

Clothing 
Temperature 
Exercise 

\  j 

Treatment,  medical  or  surgical. 

Prognosis 
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ft  may  be  thought  by  some  that  this  table  is  redundant; 
whilst  others  may  entertain  an  opposite  opinion  *. 

The  diseases  which  are  usually  termed  surgical,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  investigation  of  any  general  derangement  of  the 
system,  require  strict  attention  to  local  examination,  as  has 
been  noticed  in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  adults. 

Pathological  anatomy  cannot  be  too  highly  valued  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  improvement  in  the  healing  art.  But  to  derive  the  full 
benefit  which  it  is  capable  of  affording,  demands  a  large  sacri¬ 
fice  of  time; — of  time  too  at  that  period  of  life  when  it  be¬ 
comes  most  important;  for  it  is  not  until  the  judgment  be 
matured,  that  the  mind  is  likely  to  dwell  with  sufficient  inten¬ 
sity  upon  lessons,  which  even  to  the  best  disposed,  must  some¬ 
times  be  those  of  disappointment  and  humiliation. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  records  of  pathological 
investigations  should  be  so  incomplete  as  to  afford  little  or  no 
certain  information  of  the  state  of  some  parts  essential  to  the 
due  performance  of  one  of  the  vital  functions.  Take,  for 
example,  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  the  air-passages ; — where  are  to  be  found  the 
histories  and  dissections  of  cases,  on  any  extensive  scale,  in 
which  these  parts  have  been  fully  and  accurately  examined  t? 


*  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Callow,  late  Surgeon,  20th  Dragoons, 
whose  tact  in  the  investigation  of  disease  I  have  had  much  pleasure 
in  observing,  for  suggesting  that  the  period  at  which  a  child  begins 
to  talk  should  also  be  noted.  Mr.  C.  observes,  “  I  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  conclude,  if  a  child  is  found  not  to  talk  till  long  past  the 
usual  period,  or  that  he  continues  to  do  so  very  imperfectly,  much 
later  than  other  children,  there  is  organic  defect,  and  most  pro¬ 
bably  that  defect  exists  in  the  sensorium.” 

f  Some  time  ago  I  endeavoured  to  solicit  the  attention  of  my 
professional  brethren  to  an  important  class  of  diseases,  in  which  the 
organs  of  respiration  claim  the  most  attentive  consideration.  See 
“  Observations  on  the  Inflammations  of  the  mucous  Membranes  of 
the  Organ  of  Respiration,”  published  in  the  Medical  Intelligence^ 
vol.  i.  1820. 
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Examine  the  recorded  pathology  of  fever,  a  disease  re¬ 
specting  which  more  volumes  have  been  written  than  per¬ 
haps  on  any  other,  and  many  of  which  display  great  learning 
and  ability — much  ingenuity  in  hypothesis ;  but  whither  can 
we  turn  and  find,  accurately  and  fully  detailed,  the  state  of  the 
air-passages  and  of  their  lining  membranes?  What  is  their 
condition  in  that  form  designated  “  congestive  fever?”  what  in 
cholera?  in  the  plague,  &c.  ?  diseases  extensively  destructive  of 
human  ‘life,  and  of  the  actual  pathology  of  which  there  is  as 
lamentable  a  deficiency  of  well-ascertained  facts,  as  there  is 
redundance  of  vague  conjecture  and  visionary  hypothesis. 

It  may  be  asked,  but  what  has  the  state  of  the  air-passages 
to  do  with  fever?  Probably  more  than  has  yet  been  ascertained, 
and  particularly  in  that  called  congestive.  Can  it  be  unworthy 
of  the  physiologist’s  attention  to  investigate,  by  the  aid  of  pa¬ 
thological  anatomy,  the  condition  of  organs  which  perform  a 
function  essential  to  life —  a  function  equal  in  importance  even 
to  that  of  the  circulation  itself?  In  warm-blooded  animals, 
circulation  speedily  becomes  useless,  without  respiration ;  for 
the  blood,  no  longer  supplied  with  the  vital  properties  which 
depend  upon  respiration,  ceases  to  support  the  energy  of  the 
sensorium,  without  which,  circulation  itself  soon  ceases. 
Hence  we  see  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  organs 
of  circulation,  and  those  of  respiration,  are  so  intimately  and 
inseparably  united,  that  their  functions  cannot  be  separately 
performed.  Suspend,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
any  one  of  these  functions,  and  you  destroy  the  w  hole.  And 
if  any  one  or  more  be  only  partially  suspended,  a  series  of 
phenomena  takes  place  incompatible  with  health,  and  assuming 
various  shades  of  disease.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  one  of 
these  functions  be  unduly  increased,  the  others  are  soon  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  disturbance.  Hence,  although  disease  shall  have 
commenced  in  one  of  these  classes  of  organs,  yet  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  the  others  speedily  participate;  and  thus  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  investigate  the  entire  series  of  phenomena  which 
constitute  health,  that  w  e  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain,  and  (as 
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far  as  the  extent  of  science  will  admit)  to  remedy  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  it. 

But  to  return  more  particularly  to  the  effects  of  respira¬ 
tion.  Every  one  is  aware  that  drowning,  hanging,  and  suffoca¬ 
tion,  destroy  life ;  and  the  same  result  follows,  in  whatever 
manner  respiration  may  be  rendered  impracticable,  or  when  the 
air  respired  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  vital 
air  (oxygen)  to  support  that  change  in  the  properties  of  the 
blood,  by  whatever  terms  it  may  be  designated,  which  is 
known  to  be  produced  by  respiration. 

Numerous  illustrations  might  be  adduced,  drawn  from  ex¬ 
periments  on  living  animals, — the  records  of  history, — or  the 
contemplation  of  disease.  By  the  experiments  on  animals 
which  are  familiar  to  almost  every  tyro,  it  is  known  that  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  or  the  supplying  of  an 
animal  with  air  deprived  of  oxygen  (whether  that  air  be  pro¬ 
duced  artificially,  or  that  its  oxygen  be  exhausted  by  repeated 
respiration),  affords  a  mere  modification  of  the  same  kind  of 
death. 

The  dreadful  effects  of  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta;  the 
confined  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
a  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  hospital,  sweeping  off  its  victims 
by  hospital  gangrene;  are  extreme  cases :  but  examples  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  certain  places,  which  do  not  admit  of  suffi¬ 
cient  change  of  air,  where  the  means  of  carrying  off  noxious 
animal  or  vegetable  effluvia  are  insufficient,  may  be  found  in 
numerous  medical  w7orks. 

The  illustrations  supplied  by  disease  may  be  traced  in  cases 
of  croup,  laryngitis,  &c.  in  which,  by  the  swelling  or  other¬ 
wise  closing  of  a  portion  of  the  air- passages,  the  air  is  prevent¬ 
ed  from  entering  the  lungs.  Or,  the  impracticability  of  effi¬ 
cient  respiration  may  be  equally  induced,  by  the  filling  up  or 
coating  of  the  bronchial  cells  and  tubes  resulting  from  diseas¬ 
ed  secretion,  which  is  incapable  of  transmitting  the  vital  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  air  to  the  blood  circulating  in  the  lungs ;  cases 
of  which  are  more  abundant  than  may  be  supposed  by  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
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air-passages  in  pathological  dissections.  This  examination  of 
the  air-passages  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  constitute  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  every  anatomical  investigation  of  morbid  appear¬ 
ances 

Supposing  the  third  season  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  actual  study  of  diseases,  and  in  carefully  recording  the 
facts  observed,  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  thus  collect¬ 
ed  still  remains  to  be  performed.  This  will  be  a  pleasing  and 
useful  exercise,  and  will  show  what  diseases  have  been  observ- 
ed,  and  what  are  wanting. 

A  series  of  tables  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
general  result  of  all  the  cases  of  disease  which  have  fallen 
under  the  student’s  observation;  and  the  essential  particulars 
of  which  should  be  found  in  his  clinical  case  book.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  thus  obtained,  by  enabling  the  student  to  generalize 
the  facts,  to  compare  the  result  of  the  various  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment,  and  thereby  to  establish  that  mode  which  has  proved  the 
most  entitled  to  confidence,  are  too  obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon. 
The  medical  topography,  &c.  of  the  district  in  which  the  dis- 


*  One  out  of  numerous  instances  may  be  mentioned.  An  elderly 
man  laboured  under  fracture  of  two  of  his  ribs.  A  bandage  had 
been  applied  not  only  to  the  chest,  but  also  surrounding  the  abdo¬ 
men  ;  and  this  bandage  had  been  kept  wet  for  some  days,  by  lotions. 
Bronchial  inflammation,  as  might  be  expected  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  supervened,  and  the  patient  died.  Inspection  after  death 
was  permitted,  to  which  a  surgeon  who  had  seen  the  patient  once 
during  his  illness,  was  invited.  He  arrived  just  as  the  examination 
was  said  to  be  finished,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result;  there 
being  none  of  the  common  marks  of  inflammation  of  the  chest 
(pleura),  and  the  abdominal  viscera  being  tolerably  healthy.  He 
inquired  what  was  the  state  of  the  air-passages  ?  They  had  not 
been  looked  at.  He  requested  leave  to  examine  them,  and  found 
the  bronchia  and  their  ramifications  filled  with  fluid  of  a  puriform 
appearance.  The  lungs  were  loaded  with  similar  fluid,  which  copi¬ 
ously  exuded,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  air,  on  pressing  any  part  of 
which  a  section  had  been  made.  The  bronchial  lining  was  much  in¬ 
flamed,  but  there  was  no  ulceration.  Thus  the  unexplained  cause 
of  death  became  apparent  ! 
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eases  occurred,  and  the  atmospheric  phenomena,  should  be 
appended ;  for,  as  has  been  before  noticed,  many  diseases  are 
dependent  on  local  peculiarities ;  particular  employments,  and 
atmospheric  vicissitudes. 

Separate  tables  may  be  arranged  to  bring  together  results 
respecting  any  disease  or  class  of  diseases  which  may  have  been 
fully  investigated*. 

The  previous  anatomical  and  scientific  attainments  should 
be  preserved  at  least,  if  not  improved.  , 

The  student  will  now  be  able  to  examine  the  relative 
merits  of  hospitals  and  hospital  practice,  much  more  effi¬ 
ciently  than  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  studies ;  and  having  pre¬ 
viously  visited  those  most  worthy  of  observation  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  will  do  well  to  examine  foreign  hospitals.  Those 
of  France  may  be  visited  at  so  moderate  an  expense  either  of 
time  or  money,  now  that  peace  admits  of  ready  intercourse 
between  the  two  nations,  that  the  opportunity  should  not  be 
omitted.  To  these  may  be  added  any  others,  which  the  incli¬ 
nation  or  judgment  of  the  student  may  induce  him  to  investi¬ 
gate. 

The  study  of  books  may  greatly  assist  in  directing  the  at¬ 
tention,  but  can  never  supply  the  place  of  actual  observation. 
It  has  been  well  observed,  that  “  experience  can  never  be  ac¬ 
quired  from  reading;  but  it  may  be  prompted  and  rendered  of 
much  easier  acquiremeut  by  its  aid.”  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  actual  state  of  the  science  be  already  ascertained ;  but  the 

i'  :  »  * 

progressive  improvements  in  medicine  and  the  accessory 
sciences,  which  every  year  brings  forth,  should  be  added  to  the 
previous  stock  of  information. 


*  Examples  of  concentrating  practical  observations  may  be 
found  in  various  scattered  publications.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  are  so  few  published  records  of  the  hospital  practice  of  this 
kingdom.  The  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  and  the  French  “ Annuaire 
Medico-chirurgicale  des  Hdpilaux  et  Hospices  civils  de  Paris ,  1819,” 
contain  much  that  is  worthy  of  imitation. 
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I  would  caution  the  student  against  contenting  himself  with 
superficial  views  and  mere  dictionary  knowledge.  Without 
wandering  from  one  subject  to  another,  whilst  he  has  any  dis¬ 
ease  under  observation,  let  him  study  it  profoundly;  let  his 
reading  be  directed  to  that  particular  point ;  let  him  examine 
and  compare  the  descriptions  of  others  with  the  symptoms 
which  he  may  observe  at  the  bedside,  and  let  him  determine 
how  far  the  reasonings  correspond  with  the  facts  adduced. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  recapitulate  the  studies  pro¬ 
posed  subsequently  to  the  termination  of  a  medical  and  sur¬ 
gical  apprenticeship. 

First  season, — Anatomy,  &c. 

Second  season, — Anatomy  continued,  with  the  usual  course 
of  medical  and  surgical  studies. 

Third  season, — The  strict  investigation  of  disease,  by  cli¬ 
nical  observation  and  pathological  anatomy. 

The  occupations  proposed  for  the  vacations,  1  consider 
highly  useful,  though  not  strictly  essential.  Should  the  student, 
however,  find  it  necessary  to  limit  the  period  to  two  years  in¬ 
stead  of  three ,  the  same  course  of  resident  instruction  may  be 
filled  up,  by  continuing  his  studies  during  the  two  summers, 
the  time  thus  gained  being  equal  to  the  third  season.  The 
more  extensive  the  sphere  of  observation,  when  combined 
with  adequate,  well-directed  industry,  the  more  competent  may 
the  individual  be  rendered  to  contribute  towards  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  healing  art. 

Thus  prepared  for  the  actual  duties  of  his  profession,  he 
may  present  himself  for  examination  at  Apothecaries’  Hall, 
and  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  without  fear  of  the  result.  In 
proportion  as  these  tests  become  more  efficient,  although  the 
former  is  not  entirely  verbal,  the  profession  and  the  public  may 
be  equally  benefited ;  for  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  prepar¬ 
ing  for  examinations  too  often  usurps  the  place  of  more  useful 
study;  and  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that  sometimes  licenses 
and  diplomas  do  not  protect  their  possessors  from  legal  retri- 
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bution,  when  the  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession  has 
been  found  wanting. 

But  let  not  the  passing  of  examinations  paralyse  the  future 
exertions  of  the  student  in  improving  his  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art.  However  zealously  he  may  labour,  however 
ample  his  opportunities,  yet  will  there  be  sufficient  scope  for 
improvement.  The  longest  life  of  the  most  highly  gifted  in¬ 
dividual  would  not  suffice  to  supply  all  the  desiderata  in  medi¬ 
cal  science,  nor  to  make  any  very  near  approach  to  perfection. 

Before  he  attempts  to  establish  himself  in  practice,  it  may 
be  well  to  pass  some  time  as  assistant  in  any  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  situation,  which  may,  to  the  less  arduous  duties  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery,  add  sufficient  opportunity  for  observation 
and  improvement. 

To  appreciate  the  artificial  division  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  would  require  to  retrace  its  history  to  the  period  at  which 
this  division  took  place,  and  to  the  causes  which  produced  it ; 
but  this  has  been  so  ably  executed  in  an  essay  on  Medical  Le¬ 
gislation,  published  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal #  (January  1818),  that  I  shall 
quote  a  few  passages,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 


*  u  An  Attempt  to  develope  the  fundamental  Principles  which 
should  guide  the  Legislature  in  regulating  the  Profession  of  Physic.” 
The  judicious  editor  of  that  journal  has  added  the  following  note  : 
“  The  importance  of  the  subject  of  this  communication,  and  the  just¬ 
ness  of  the  general  principles  explained  in  it,  are  such,  that  we  are 
induced  to  depart  from  our  usual  reserve,  and  to  recommend  it  to 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  profession.  That  medical  reform 
is  much  wanted,  is  admitted  on  all  hands ;  but  the  most  opposite  opi¬ 
nions  are  entertained  with  regard  to  its  precise  object,  and  the 
means  by  which  reformation  is  to  be  effected.  Even  the  latest  legis¬ 
lative  enactments  have  proceeded  upon  narrow  principles,  and  their 
operation,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  has  proved  hurtful,  especially 
by  increasing  the  obstacles  to  a  general  methodical  reform,  in  which 
the  paltry  jarring  interests  of  individuals  and  corporations,  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  should  be  disregarded,  and  the 
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“  The  wants  of  society  require  a  competent  supply  of 
general  practitioners. 

“  The  interests  of  the  science,  and  the  accommodation  of 
the  higher  ranks  of  society,  require  that  there  should  be  also  a 
suitable  supply  of  practitioners  in  the  separate  departments  of 
physic  and  surgery. 

“  In  each  instance  the  supply  will,  with  considerable  cer¬ 
tainty,  accommodate  itself  to  the  demand,  if  not  prevented  by 
injudicious  influences  and  restrictions. 

“  The  wants  of  society  require  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
general  practitioners  ;  the  first  practising  physic  exclusively,  or 
physic  and  midwifery  conjoined  ;  the  second,  surgery  and 
physic,  and  sometimes  midwifery ;  the  third  superadding  phar¬ 
macy  to  the  several  other  departments. 

“  In  this  view  the  profession  presents  us  with  a  series,  in 
which  each  department  is  seen  embracing  a  wider  field  of 
practice  than  the  one  immediately  above  it.  It  may  be  typi¬ 
fied  by  a  cone,  of  which  the  department  of  physic  is  the  apex, 
that  of  general  practice  the  base. 

11  These  several  practitioners  may  be  regarded  as  in  some 
measure  forming  the  gradations  of  rank  in  the  profession,  by 
which  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  corresponding  gradations 
in  general  society ;  the  physicians  being  suited  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  higher  orders ;  the  surgeons  holding  an  interme¬ 
diate  place  between  the  physicians  and  general  practitioners ; 
and  these  latter  embracing  the  whole  community,  from  its 
highest  to  its  lowest  degrees,  their  utility  rendering  them  neces- 

only  rational  object  of  a  medical  constitution,  the  providing  for  the 
wants  and  security  of  the  public,  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view. 
The  community  requires  the  assistance  of  the  various,  but  almost 
inseparable  branches  into  which  the  healing  art  has  been  divided, 
and  it  requires  that  these  should  be  provided  at  the  cheapest  rate,  in 
the  most  convenient  manner,  and  of  the  best  quality  that  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit.  The  community  also  requires  to  be  defended 
from  fraud,  imposture,  and  ignorance. 

Salus  publica,  suprema  lex 
H  4 
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sary  to  the  former,  while  their  humility  and  habits  of  active 
industry  fit  them  for  extending  their  services  to  the  lowest 
extreme. 

“  These  several  views  may  perhaps  be  deemed  rather  fan¬ 
ciful  than  real,  or  useful.  If  I  mistake  not,  however,  some 
such  illustrations  are  absolutely  required,  to  convey  to  the 
public  at  large,  notions  even  tolerably  distinct  and  accurate, 
respecting  the  real  nature  of  the  several  departments,  and  the 
relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  the  community. 

“  To  each  of  these  classes  a  more  particular  consideration 
must  now'  be  given  ;  and,  for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  I 
shall  reverse  the  preceding  order,  beginning  with  the  general 
practitioner. 

“  From  all  the  foregoing  statements  and  considerations,  it 
must  be  manifest,  that  this  practitioner  more  perfectly  repre¬ 
sents  the  medical  character  than  auy  other ;  that,  in  fact,  he 
alone  can  be  identified  w  ith  the  profession,  of  w  hich  they  w'ho 
compose  the  other  departments  are  but  partial  members,  form¬ 
ed  into  separate  associations  by  casual  influences,  having  no 
claim  of  abstract  right  to  that  superior,  and  almost  exclusive 
countenance  and  protection  which  they  have  hitherto  engaged, 
and  dependent  on  contingencies  only  for  maintaining  a  separate 
existence.  . 

“  With  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  the  general  practi¬ 
tioners,  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  fully  competent  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  pharmacy, — in  fact,  to 
every  thing  that  medical  science  and  practice  can  be  supposed 
to  extend  to. 

“  These  several  departments,  regarded  separately,  w'ould 
seem  to  require  peculiar  and  distinct  modes  of  education. 
When  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  combine  them  in  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  courses  of  instruction  must,  while  they  provide  for 
the  first  service  of  the  public,  be  so  modified  as  to  suit  his 
personal  convenience. 

“  The  candidate  for  general  practice,  then,  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  elements  of  medical  science,  and  W'ith  the 
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nature  and  treatment  of  diseases.  This  knowledge  is  to*  be 
arrived  at  by  means  of  lectures,  study,  and  clinical  observa¬ 
tion.  He  must  also  be  familiar  with  the  practice  of  surgery, 
which,  being  an  art  requiring  considerable  dexterity,  is  gene¬ 
rally,  and  perhaps  most  effectually,  attained  by  apprenticeship; 
although  on  this  point  opinions  are  by  no  means  agreed. 
Midwifery,  in  its  practical  part,  is  learned  at  the  public  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  relief  of  lying-in  women,  or  in  the  private  prac¬ 
tice  of  teachers  and  professors ;  and  pharmacy,  like  surgery, 
has  for  the  most  part  been  taught  by  apprenticeship  also. 

“  In  this  course,  two  apprenticeships  are  included,  between 
which,  as  incompatible  with  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
choose.  Now?,  as  the  surgeon  can  readily,  and  actually  does, 
combine  pharmacy  with  his  higher  department,  so  as  to  teach 
both  arts  to  his  apprentice,  while  the  apothecary  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  teach  only  the  inferior  and  subordinate  one,  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  deciding,  that  the  surgeon  is  the  member  of 
the  profession,  best  qualified  for  duly  instructing  and  preparing 
the  future  candidate  for  general  practice. 

“  And  on  reference  to  facts,  it  will  appear,  that  the  natu¬ 
ral  tendency  of  human  affairs  to  glide  into  those  courses  which 
are  most  congenial  and  beneficial,  has  actually  so  prevailed,  as 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  general  practitioners 
throughout  England  emanates  from  this  source.” 

A  subsequent  volume  presents  a  masterly  continuation 
from  the  same  pen 

It  now  remains  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  general 
practitioner,  to  whose  care  is  intrusted  the  health  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  community  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
large  cities  and  towns  the  physician,  and  the  surgeon  who  does 
not  practise  pharmacy,  may  be  furnished  with  sufficient  em¬ 
ployment  in  their  separate  departments  ;  but  it  is  well  known, 


*  “  Exposition  of  the  present  State  of  the  Profession  of  Physic 
in  England,  and  of  the  Laws  enacted  for  its  Government.”  Edin¬ 
burgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  479.  (Oct.  1820.) 
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that  in  the  country,  and  in  provincial  towns,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  duties  of  the  medical  profession  devolve  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  surgeon-apothecary,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  general  practitioner.  The  mere  apothecary,  who  does  not 
unite  a  surgical  education  to  his  qualifications  in  pharmacy,  is 
scarcely  known  out  of  the  metropolis;  for  the  sphere  of  his 
usefulness  must  be  necessarily  too-limited  to  supply  fully  the 
wants  of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  of  society,  who  can¬ 
not  afford  to  employ  two  individuals  to  do  that  which  may  be 
efficiently  performed  by  one  of  more  extended  education. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  “  Act  for  better  regulating 
the  Practice  of  Apothecaries  throughout  England  and  Wales,” 
which  passed  the  legislature  in  1815,  should  not  only  effectu¬ 
ally  provide  for  the  public  safety,  but  protect  the  regularly 
educated  members  of  the  profession.  Unfortunately  this  sup¬ 
position  has  not  been  realized ;  for,  whilst  the  regular  practi¬ 
tioner  is  made  liable  to  vexatious  inquisitions  and  excessive  pe¬ 
nalties,  the  druggist  may,  without  annoyance,  and  with  per¬ 
fect  impunity,  contravene  every  clause  in  the  Act,  to  which 
penalties  are  attached.  Whilst  druggists  are  employed  to 
compound  and  dispense  the  prescriptions  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  the  public  safety  requires,  that  they  should  not  be 
exempt  from  penalties  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  probable  abuse  that  may  be  punishable  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  others. 

The  Act  of  Parliament,  after  reciting  the  former  char¬ 
ter,  expresses,  11  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  lieu 
and  stead  thereof,  the  said  master,  wardens,  and  society 
of  apothecaries  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors, 
or  any  of  the  assistants,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  pro¬ 
perly  qualified,  as  hereinafter  is  mentioned,  to  be  by  the 
master  and  wardens  nominated  and  assigned,  not  being  fewer 
in  number  than  two  persons  at  the  least,  shall  and  may  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  seasonable  and  convenient  times, 
in  the  daytime,  as  often  as  to  the  said  master  and  wardens  it 
shall  seem  expedient,  go  and  enter  into  any  shop  or  shops,  of 
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any  person  or  persons  whatever,  using  or  exercising  the  art  or 
mystery  of  an  apothecary  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales ; 
and  shall  and  may  search,  survey,  prove,  and  determine,  if  the 
medicines,  simple  or  compound,  wares,  drugs,  or  any  thing 
or  things  whatsoever  therein  contained,  and  belonging  to  the 
art  or  mystery  of  apothecaries  aforesaid,  be  wholesome,  meet, 
and  fit  for  the  cure,  health,  and  ease  of  His  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  all  and  every  such  medicines,  wares,  drugs,  and  all 
other  things  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  art,  which  they  shall 
find  false,  unlawful,  deceitful,  stale,  unwholesome,  corrupt, 
pernicious  or  hurtful,  shall  and  may  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy; 
and  also  shall  and  may  report  to  the  master,  wardens,  and  as¬ 
sistants  of  the  said  society,  the  name  or  names  of  such  person 
or  persons  as  shall  be  found  to  have  the  same  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  ;  and  the  said  master,  wardens,  and  assistants,  shall  and 
may  impose  and  levy  the  following  fines  and  penalties  upon 
each  and  every  person  whose  name  shall  be  so  reported  to 
them,  as  hereinafter  mentioned :  for  the  first  offence  the  sum 
of  five  pounds  ;  for  the  second  offence  the  sum  of  ten  pounds ; 
and  for  the  third,  and  every  other  offence,  the  sum  of  twenty 
pounds.” 

Now  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  character  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  authorized  to  exercise  these  powers  is  the  only  guarantee 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them :  for, 
were  it  possible  to  suppose  that  gentlemen,  exercising  an 
honourable  profession,  could  descend  to  act  maliciously  and 
under  the  cloak  of  authority,  the  words  of  this  clause  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  such  conduct  *. 


*  It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  acquainted  with  pharmacy,  that 
some  of  the  vegetable  mixtures,  infusions,  &c.  spoil  in  summer  wea¬ 
ther  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  A  person  compounding  medi¬ 
cine  would  be  no  more  likely  to  use  them  in  that  state  than  a  cook  to 
use  sour  milk  in  making  a  pudding.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  escape  observation.  Pernicious  may  be  applied  to  the  whole 
class  of  poisons,  many  of  which,  under  judicious  management,  are 
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The  society  of  apothecaries  has,  however,  shown  its  sense 
of  this  clause  by  abstaining  from  any  other  use  of  it  than  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  shops  of  apothecaries. 

u  And  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  using  or  ex¬ 
ercising  the  art  and  mystery  of  an  apothecary,  to  prepare  with 
exactness,  and  to  dispense  such  medicines  as  may  be  directed 
for  the  sick  by  any  physician  lawfully  licensed  to  practise  physic 
by  the  president  and  commonalty  of  the  faculty  of  physic  in 
London,  or  by  either  of  the  two  universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge ;  therefore,  for  the  further  protection,  security, 
and  benefit  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  for  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  practice  of  physic  throughout  England  and  Wales, 
be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  using  or  exercising  the  art 
and  mystery  of  an  apothecary,  shall  at  any  time  knowingly, 
wilfully,  and  contumaciously  refuse  to  make,  mix,  compound, 
prepare,  give,  apply,  or  administer,  or  any  way  to  sell,  set  on 
sale,  put  forth,  or  put  to  sale  to  any  person  or  persons  what¬ 
ever,  any  medicines,  compound  medicines,  or  medicinable 
compositions,  or  shall  deliberately  or  negligently,  falsely,  un¬ 
faithfully,  fraudulently,  or  unduly  make,  mix,  compound,  pre¬ 
pare,  give,  apply  or  administer,  or  any  way  sell,  set  on  sale, 
put  forth,  or  put  to  sale  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever, 
any  medicines,  compound  medicines,  or  medicinal  composi¬ 
tions,  as  directed  by  any  prescription,  order,  or  receipt,  signed 
with  the  initials  in  his  own  hand-writing,  of  any  physician  so 
lawfully  licensed  to  practise  physic,  such  person  or  persons  so 
offending,  shall,  upon  complaint  made  within  twenty-one  days 
by  such  physician,  and  upon  conviction  of  such  offence  be- 


not  only  capable  of  affording  relief  in  disease,  but  are  in  daily  use. 
Exclude  all  medicines  which,  in  excess,  may  be  called  poisons,  and 
the  materia  medica  will  present  little  beyond  simples  and  placebos. 
The  destroying  of  an  article  must  also  destroy  the  proof  of  its  being 
good  or  bad.  Were  these  penalties  restricted  to  fraudulent  or  cor¬ 
rupt  sophistications,  whether  in  the  possession  of  apothecaries  or  of 
druggists,  no  honest  man  need  object  to  them. 
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fore  any  of  His  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace,  unless  such 
offender  can  show  some  satisfactory  reason,  excuse,  or  justifi- 
tion  in  this  behalf,  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence  the  sum  of  five 
pounds;  for  the  second  offence  the  sum  of  ten  pounds;  and 
for  the  third  offence  he  shall  forfeit  his  certificate,  and  be  ren¬ 
dered  incapable  in  future  of  using  or  exercising  the  art  and 
mystery  of  an  apothecary,  and  be  liable  to  the  penalty  inflicted 
by  this  act  upon  all  who  practise  as  such  without  a  certificate, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  party  so  convicted  had  never 
been  furnished  w  ith  a  certificate  enabling  him  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary;  and  such  offender  so  deprived  of  his  certificate 
shall  be  rendered  and  deemed  incapable  in  future  of  receiving 
and  holding  any  fresh  certificate,  unless  the  said  party  so  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  renewal  of  his  certificate,  shall  faithfully  promise  and 
undertake,  and  give  good  and  sufficient  security,  that  he  will 
not  in  future  be  guilty  of  the  like  offence.” 

Really  the  vassalage  of  the  barbers  and  the  barber-surgeons 
of  antiquity,  to  their  lords  and  masters  the  physicians,  could 
not  be  more  submissive  than  that  of  the  humble  apothecary  of 
the  present  day  who  may  happen  to  be  honoured  with  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  M.  D.’s  of  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 

In  point  of  independence  the  hackney  coachman  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  compared  to  the  apothecary.  The  former,  it  is  true, 
may  be  fined  if,  when  called  from  his  stand,  he  refuse  a  fare; 
but  he  may  still  earn  a  livelihood;  he  is  not  incapacitated  from 
driving :  but  the  apothecary,  if  he  dare  to  disobey  the  potent 
initials  of  an  M.  D.  three  times even  should  they  be  affixed 


*  It  is  related  of  a  Dr.  Scliomberg,  that  “  he  obtained  an  Eng¬ 
lish  plum-pudding  at  Paris  by  throwing  the  recipe  of  an  old  cookery- 
book  into  the  form  of  a  prescription,  and  sending  it  to  the  apothe¬ 
cary  to  be  made  up.  To  prevent  all  possibility  of  error,  he  directed 
that  it  should  be  boiled  in  a  cloth,  and  sent  in  the  same  cloth,  to  be 
applied  at  an  hour  specified.  At  this  hour  it  arrived,  borne  by  the 
apothecary's  assistant,  and  preceded  by  the  apothecary  himself, 
drest,  according  to  the  professional  formality  of  the  time,  with  a 
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to  a  recipe  for  a  plum-pudding ;  may  set  up  beggar,  and  sing 
“  Rule  Britannia, ”  or  any  thing  else ;  for  he  must  no  longer 
follow  his  art  and  mystery  of  an  apothecary !  unless  by  pro¬ 
mise  and  security  that  he  will  not  in  future  be  guilty  of  the 
like  offence. 

No  doubt  the  apothecaries  and  surgeon-apothecaries  of 
England  and  Wales  are  truly  grateful  to  their  committee, 
which  was  deputed  to  protect  their  rights  from  encroachment, 
at  the  time  this  Act  was  prepared  and  in  progress  through  the 
legislature ! 

But  seriously,  the  effect  of  this  clause  is,  to  say  the  least, 
unmeasured  ;  for  it  makes  no  distinction  between  a  refusal  to 
make ,  give,  apply,  or  administer  any  medicine ;  between  a 
negligent  mistake  (which  may  relate  merely  to  a  colouring  in¬ 
gredient,  possessing  no  medicinal  properties) ;  and  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  preparation  of  any  prescription  which  the  apothecary 
has  undertaken  to  compound.  To  this  last  only,  at  the  least, 
should  so  severe  a  penalty,  as  being  rendered  incapable  in  fu¬ 
ture  of  using  his  art,  be  restricted :  no  extenuation  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  sophistication  could  be  desired* *. 


sword.  Seeing,  when  he  entered  the  apartment,  instead  of  signs  of 
sickness,  a  table  well  filled  and  surrounded  by  very  merry  faces,  he 
perceived  that  he  was  made  a  party  in  a  joke' that  turned  on  him¬ 
self,  and  indignantly  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  but  an  invitation 
to  taste  his  own  cookery  appeased  him,  and  all  was  well/' — Vide 
Miss  Hawkins’s  Anecdotes. 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  how  discordant  such  excessive 
penalties  are  to  that  equitable  principle  of  Magna  Charta  (chap.  14), 
which,  in  amercements  even  to  the  crown,  reserved  to  every  man  the 
means  of  future  subsistence. 

When  such  excessive  penalties  are  enacted  against  the  apothe¬ 
cary  who  may  happen  to  make  an  inadvertent  mistake,  some  provi¬ 
sion  should  be  made  that  the  writing  of  physicians'  prescriptions 
should  be  so  distinct  that  no  misconstruction  should  be  likely  to 
occur.  I  state  it  with  reluctance,  but  it  is  well  known,  that  instead 
of  any  thing  like  perspicuity,  many  prescriptions  rather  seem  to  be 
a  collection  of  hieroglyphics,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  decy- 
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Whether  the  regularly  educated  apothecaries  and  surgeon- 
apothecaries  have  really  merited  so  severe  a  censure  as  is  here 
implied,  or  whether  they  are  incapable  of  deserving  so  foul  a 
stain,  it  behoves  those  members  who  are  anxious  to  uphold  the 
usefulness  and  respectability  of  their  profession  seriously  to  in¬ 
quire,  and  to  act  accordingly.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that 
whilst  the  regular  members  are  thus  stigmatized  and  degraded, 
the  evils  denounced  are  left  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  the  com¬ 
munity  without  restraint.  It  is  not  surprising,  such  is  the 
weakness  and  short-sightedness  of  human  nature,  that  they 
who  have  never  studied  the  effects  of  remedies,  nor  witnessed 
the  sufferings  under  disease,  should  set  a  mere  mercenary  value 
on  drugs,  and  sophisticate  them,  thereby,  in  the  sale  of  large 
quantities,  greatly  to  enhance  their  own  profits.  But  that  men 


plierer,  than  words  formed  of  the  letters  used  in  common  writing. 
The  ambiguity  of  abbreviations  should  also  be  avoided :  in  fact,  a 
prescription  should  be  so  perspicuous  as  to  leave  no  pretence  for 
guessing  whether  a  scrawl  be  intended  for  one  word  or  for  another. 

To  show  that  the  public  is  not  ignorant  of,  nor  indifferent  to  these 
facts,  the  following  quotation  is  made  from  a  respectable  literary 
journal,  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession. 

“  A  law  was,  a  few  years  since,  enacted  to  oblige  every  individual 
who  practises  as  an  apothecary  to  undergo  an  examination  as  to  his 
competency  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.  It  is  perfectly  just 
that  such  a  law  should  exist.  But  since  the  principal  part  of  the 
prescriptions  which  are  written  by  physicians  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  young  men  in  the  shops  of  druggists,  it  must  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  every  thinking  member  of  the  community,  that 
these  young  men  are  not  likewise  compelled  to  undergo  an  exami¬ 
nation. 

“  1  They  manage  these  things  better  in  France  there,  no  man  is 
allowed  to  prepare  medicines  without  previously  obtaining  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  his  abilities  to  perform  what  he  professes.  All  who  send 
prescriptions  to  men  ignorant  of  the  Latin  language,  incur  great 
risk ;  and  this  risk  is  much  augmented  by  the  6  lamentable  practice 
too  frequent  with  many  prescribers,  of  employing  such  characters 
and  abbreviations  as  leave  much  to  the  conjecture  of  those  who  pre¬ 
pare  the  medicines  so  ordered/  ” 
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daily  witnessing  and  sympathizing  in  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  look  up  to  them  for  relief  and  safety,  should  be  capable  of 
betraying  their  duty,  to  add  a  fraction  of  a  penny  or  some  such 
paltry  sum  to  their  fair  profits,  is  a  proposition  so  monstrous  as 
to  carry  its  own  refutation  with  it #. 

Let  me  ask,  let  the  profession  inquire,  has  any  one  con - 


*  In  1815,  Mr.  now  Dr.  Kerrison  published  Observations  and 
Reflections  on  this  Bill  whilst  in  its  progress  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  very  proper  feeling  which  is  expressed  by  him 
must  be  participated  by  every  liberal-minded  member  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  All  sweeping  prejudices  against  entire  classes  of  men  must 
be  unjust;  for  there  are  good  and  bad  in  all  numerous  bodies.  If 
I  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  strongly  on  the  practice 
of  druggists,  I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  that  it  is  against 
the  dangers  incident  to  those  practices  that  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to 
object.  Far  from  entertaining  personal  hostility  towards  the  indi¬ 
viduals,  I  know  that  there  are  some  chemists  and  druggists  of  ac¬ 
curate  and  extensive  information,  and  I  believe  of  unquestionable 
integrity.  Were  druggists  to  be  subjected  to  competent  proof  of 
their  fitness  to  perform  what  they  now  undertake,  whether  qualified 
or  the  contrary,  the  public  welfare  would  not  be  compromised,  and 
the  objection  to  their  being  trusted  in  pharmacy  would  cease. 

Dr.  Kerrison  expresses,  “  It  has  been  intimated,  that  the  drug¬ 
gists  have  convened  meetings  of  the  trade  to  oppose  the  Apotheca¬ 
ries’  Bill.  The  author  of  these  observations  would  be  ashamed  of 
entertaining  prejudices  against  any  class  of  men,  or  of  permitting 
unworthy  motives  to  bias  his  mind,  in  advocating  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice.  In  prosecuting  the  subject  in  his  4  Inquiry  into  the 
present  State  of  the  medical  Profession/  he  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  solicitude,  which  must  necessarily  exist  in  the  mind  of 
apothecaries,  for  the  expected  operation  of  remedies,  and  their  be¬ 
neficial  influence,  whether  prescribed  by  themselves,  or  in  co-at¬ 
tendance  with  a  physician,  could  not  be  equally  impressive  on  the 
promiscuous  compounders  of  prescriptions  in  the  shops  of  druggists, 
who,  being  uniformly  actuated  by  the  general  principle  of  trade, 
must  be  chiefly  interested  in  the  ratio  of  profit  upon  the  compounds. 
Such  persons  have  no  knowledge  of  the  patient,  no  anxiety  for  the 
relief  of  acute  or  protracted  suffering." 
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viction  under  this  clause  of  the  Act  taken  place  ?  Has  even  a 
solitary  prosecution  been  instituted  ? 

Take  the  following  as  a  corollary  to  the  previous  clauses  : 
u  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in 
this  Act  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to 
prejudice,  or  in  any  way  to  affect  the  trade  or  business  of  a 
chemist  and  druggist,  in  the  buying,  preparing,  compounding, 
dispensing,  and  vending  drugs,  medicines,  and  medicinable 
compounds,  wholesale  and  retail ;  but  all  persons  using  or 
exercising  the  said  trade  or  business,  or  who  shall  or  may 
hereafter  use  or  exercise  the  same,  shall  and  may  use,  exercise, 
and  carry  on  the  same  trade  or  business  in  such  manner,  and 
as  fully  and  amply  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  same 
trade  or  business  was  used,  exercised,  or  carried  on  by  che¬ 
mists  and  druggists  before  the  passing  of  this  Act.” 

Now  it  may  be  inquired,  What  does  the  apothecary,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession,  perform,  which  the  retail  druggist 
does  not  attempt  ?  Is  the  latter  not  a  dabbler  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease,  whenever  a  patient  will  employ  him  ?  Does 
he  not  attend  patients,  as  well  as  compound  and  dispense  pre¬ 
scriptions?  Even  a  druggist  has  given  public  evidence  as  to 
the  sanity  of  mind  of  a  patient  whom  he  has  attended. 

The  Act  is  so  indefinite,  that  although  “  the  functions  of  an 
apothecary,”  “  to  act  as  an  apothecary,”  &c.  are  alluded  to,  I 
have  not  in  the  whole  of  the  Act  been  able  to  find  any  defini¬ 
tion  which  fixes  the  extent  and  import  of  these  terms. 

There  is  a  technical  error  relating  to  penalties;  which 
leaves  the  recovery  of  those  of  five  pounds  unprovided  for — 
although  it  provides  for  those  under  five  pounds  of  which 
there  are  none*. 


*  The  late  Earl  Stanhope  (who  steadily  opposed  this  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords)  compared  this  incongruity  to  an  Act  which  had 
been  hurried  through  the  Legislature,  in  which  a  penalty  had  been 
altered  from  a  pecuniary  fine  to  transportation,  whilst  the  appropri- 
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Having  shown  some  few  of  the  many  defects  of  this  Act, 
it  is  but  fair  to  notice  the  advantages  which  may  in  time  result 
from  it. 

“  And  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  from  practising 
as  an  apothecary,  without  being  properly  qualified  to  practise 
as  such,  be  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  (except  persons  al¬ 
ready  in  practice  as  such)  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  in  any 
part  of  England  or  Wales,  unless  he  or  they  shall  have  been 
examined  by  the  said  Court  of  Examiners,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  and  have  received  a  certificate  of  his  or  their  being  duly 
qualified  to  practise  as  such,  from  the  said  Court  of  Exa¬ 
miners,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  as  aforesaid ;  who  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  examine  all  person  and  per¬ 
sons  applying  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
skill  and  abilities  of  such  person  or  persons  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  medicine,  and  his  or  their  fitness  and  qualification 
to  practise  as  an  apothecary ;  and  the  said  Court  of  Examiners, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  hereby  empowered  either  to 
reject  such  person  or  persons,  or  to  grant  a  certificate  of  such 
examination,  and  of  his  or  their  qualification  to  practise  as  an 
apothecary  as  aforesaid :  provided  always,  that  no  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  such  examination  until  he  shall  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

“  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  any  such  examination  for  a  certificate  to  prac¬ 
tise  as  an  apothecary,  unless  he  shall  have  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  not  less  than  five  years  to  an  apothecary,  and  unless 
he  shall  produce  testimonials  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
Court  of  Examiners,  of  a  sufficient  medical  education,  and  of 
a  good  moral  conduct.” 

It  cannot  be  mentioned  without  regret,  that  the  effect  of 


ation  of  the  penalty  had  escaped  alteration,  so  that  it  stood — one 
half  thereof  to  the  informer,  aud  one  half  thereof  to  the  King! 
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these  clauses  has  hitherto  been  too  much  resembling  that  of 
the  cobweb,  which  entangles  the  small  flies,  and  allows  the 
greater  to  break  through  it.  The  very  few  prosecutions  that 
have  been  commenced,  during  a  period  of  more  than  seven 
years,  have  been  against  individuals  whose  extreme  ignorance 
must  have  been  a  tolerable  guarantee  of  their  insignificance  ; 
and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  entire  practice  of  all  the 
individuals  thus  prosecuted  was  equivalent  to  that  of  a  single 
dispensing  druggist  in  full  trade  in  the  metropolis. 

In  a  tract,  the  title  of  which  is  quoted  below #,  published 
anonymously,  but  the  author  of  which  is  well  known  to  pos¬ 
sess  high  and  deserved  rank  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
following  may  be  read  with  some  interest,  as  the  facts  stated 
have  not  been  controverted. 

“  In  an  appeal  of  this  sort,  it  would  be  improper  to  rake 
up  any  of  the  shameful  disputes  and  criminations,  which  have 
so  often  disgraced  medical  literature;  but  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  unjust  to  refrain  from  telling  the  public,  that 
several  regular  physicians  and  regular  surgeons  have  been 
lately  detected  in  sharing  the  profits  of  retail  drug  shops. 

“  If  the  members  of  the  Royal  Colleges  shall  fail  to  pu¬ 
rify  themselves  from  such  unworthy  practices,  let  them  be 
cautious  at  least  how  they  attempt  to  impede  the  reasonable 
public  claims  of  a  class  of  men,  proving  themselves  to  be  duly 
qualified,  casting  off  the  odium  of  being  unprincipled  dealers 
in  physic,  and  asking  only  a  just  compensation  for  their  ser- 

•  yy 

vices. 

Although  any  one,  however  unqualified,  may  do  as  he 
pleases,  calling  himself  a  chemist  or  druggist,  yet  this  Act  cer¬ 
tainly  provides  for  a  sufficient  medical  education  in  those  who 
regularly  enter  the  profession,  testimonials  of  which  are  re- 

*  “  A  Letter  on  the  State  and  Condition  of  Apothecaries,  with 
Proposals  for  making  their  Offices  more  respectable,  and  more  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  Public,  addressed  to  Pharmacopola  Yerus.  By  a  true 
Surgeon.  London :  printed  for  J.  Callow,  Medical  Bookseller, 
Crown  Court,  Soho.  1812." 
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quired  to  be  produced  prior  to  examination*.  The  examina¬ 
tion  is  fairly  conducted  as  far  as  it  goes^,  regarding  Latin, 

*  “  Apothecaries'  Hall. — Regulations  for  the  Examination  of 

Apothecaries. 

“  The  Court  of  Examiners  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  Master, 
Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  of  the  city 
of  London,  in  pursuance  of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament,  ‘for 
better  regulating  the  Practice  of  Apothecaries  throughout  England 
and  Wales/  passed  in  the  55th  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  have  determined : 

“  That  every  person  who  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination 
for  a  certificate  to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  shall  be  required  to 
produce 

“  Testimonials  of  having  served  an  apprenticeship  of  not  less 
than  five  years  to  an  apothecary ;  of  having  attained  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one  years ,  and  being  of  a  good  moral  conduct. 

“  N.  B.  Candidates  for  examination  are  requested  to  take  no¬ 
tice,  that  in  future  the  production  of  their  articles  of  apprenticeship, 
where  such  articles  are  in  existence,  will  be  considered  indispens¬ 
ably  requisite  to  examination ;  but,  in  any  case,  where  such  articles 
shall  have  been  lost,  or  from  any  other  cause  may  not  be  capable 
of  being  produced,  it  is  expected  that  the  candidate  shall  bring  for¬ 
ward  very  strong  testimony  to  prove  that  he  has  served  such  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  an  apothecary,  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  directs. 

“  He  is  expected  to  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  to  produce  certificates  of  having  attended  not  less 
than 

“  Two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  physiology : 

“  Two  courses  of  lectures  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  : 

“  N.  B.  After  the  1st  of  January  1823,  no  testimonial  of  attend¬ 
ance  on  lectures  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  deliver¬ 
ed  in  London  or  within  seven  miles  thereof,  will  render  a  candidate 
eligible  for  examination,  unless  such  lectures  were  given,  and  the 
testimonial  is  signed  by  a  Fellow,  Candidate,  or  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

“  One  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry ;  and 

“  One  course  of  lectures  on  materia  medica.  . 

“  A  certificate  of  attendance  for  six  months  at  least  on  the  me¬ 
dical  practice  of  some  public  hospital,  (Jr  infirmary,  or  for  nine 
months  at  a  dispensary. 

f  See  note  in  page  117. 
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materia  medica,  pharmacy,  physiology,  and  some  knowledge 
of  diseases  :  it  is,  however,  defective  in  not  including  anatomy, 

“  The  court  have  also  determined,  that  the  examination  for  a 
certificate  to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  shall  he  as  follows : 

“1.  In  translating  parts  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  and 

t 

physicians’  prescriptions. 

“  2.  In  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 

“  3.  In  the  materia  medica  and  in  medical  botany. 

“  4.  In  physiology. 

“  5.  In  the  practice  of  medicine. 

“  Notice. 

“  Every  person  intending  to  qualify  himself  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  this  Act,  to  practise  as  an  apothecary,  must  give  notice  in 
writing,  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  society,  on  or  before  the 
Monday  previously  to  the  day  of  examination ;  and  must  also  at 
the  same  time  deposit  all  the  required  testimonials  at  the  office  of 
the  beadle,  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 

“  The  Court  will  meet  in  the  Hall  every  Thursday ,  where  candi¬ 
dates  are  requested  to  attend  at  half  past  one  o’clock. 

“  By  order  of  the  Court, 

“  London,  Oct.  1, 1822.  John  Watson,  Secretary.” 

f  It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  the  regulation  which 
precludes  the  candidate  from  examination,  “  unless  such  lectures 
were  given  and  the  testimonial  is  signed  by  a  Fellow,  Candidate, 
or  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,”  is,  to  say  the 
least,  as  uncalled  for  as  it  is  arbitrary.  The  question  recurs, 
Whether  the  examination  be  in  reality  a  sufficient  test  of  medi¬ 
cal  knowledge  and  skill,  or  whether  it  is  not  so.  If  the  exami¬ 
nation  really  is  a  sufficient  test,  it  must  ascertain  the  fitness  of  a 
candidate  for  the  duties  of  his  profession,  or  detect  his  insufficiency: 
hence  it  can  be  of  as  little  consequence  whether  his  knowledge  of 
medicine  be  drawn  from  the  lectures  of  a  Fellow  or  Licentiate;  or 
from  the  more  efficient  source,  the  actual  observation  of  disease,  as 
whether  his  anatomical  knowledge  be  acquired  in  summer  or  in 
winter.  Whoever  has  considered  the  plan  of  study  recommended 
<£!0he  preceding  pages,  must  be  aware  that  I  advise  the  student  to 
avail  himself  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  every  branch  of  the 
profession;  but  I  object  to  the  principle  of  compulsion  which  in  this 
case  substitutes  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  I  have  known  intel¬ 
ligent  students  who  had  studied  disease  at  the  bedside  as  well  as  in 
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without  which  any  knowledge  of  disease  can  only  be  super¬ 
ficial  and  empirical.  The  groundwork  of  all  medical  informa- 


books,  regret  their  waste  of  time  and  money  in  attending  medical 
lectures  which  contained  no  information  beyond  that  which  they 
could  find  in  systems  and  books  published  half  a  century  ago  ; 
whilst  the  errors  of  those  systems  were  as  carefully  preserved  as  the 
little  useful  matter  which  they  contained. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  restriction  above  mentioned 
is  an  implied  insult  to  the  whole  body  of  the  medical  profession, 
except  the  Fellows,  Licentiates,  &c.  Either  the  surgeon-apothe¬ 
caries  and  general  practitioners  are  sufficiently  informed  in  the 
knowledge  of  diseases  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  they  profess  in  the 
treatment  of  their  patients,  or  they  are  not.  To  assume  that  there 
is  not  one  in  the  whole  body  that  is  sufficiently  informed  to  discharge 
his  duties,  would  be  to  pronounce  that  there  is  not  a  single  honest 
man  in  the  profession,  “  in  London  or  within  seven  miles  thereof," 
except  the  “  Fellows,  Licentiates,"  &c. ;  a  proposition  which 
could  never  be  contemplated  by  the  honourable  examiners,  as 
it  would  necessarily  include  themselves  ;  for  they  are  not  either 
Fellows  or  Licentiates,  but  apothecaries;  although  their  noble 
masters  the  physicians  may,  by  the  gracious  provisions  of  this 
Act,  be  called  in  to  assist  them  in  their  examinations.  Now,  should 
the  examiners  believe  it  possible  that  there  may  be  honest  men  in 
the  profession,  who  are  neither  Fellows  nor  Licentiates  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  College  of  Physicians,  can  they  suppose  a  solecism  that  should 
admit  the  former  to  possess  the  necessary  information,  and  to  be 
incapable  of  communicating  it  to  those  whom  it  may  be  a  part  of 
their  duty  to  instruct !  If  so,  let  them  go  to  a  Lancasterian  school, 
and  witness  the  fact  that  a  child  can  teach  that  which  he  has  suffi¬ 
ciently  learned. 

Can  it  be  supposed,  that  such  men  as  Dr.  James  Johnson  and 
Dr.  Armstrong  were  incapable  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  their 
profession  until  they  were  encircled  by  the  magic  influence  apper¬ 
taining  to  Licentiates  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians?  The 
former,  it  is  well  known,  established  a  solid  medical  reputation  by 
his  works  published  many  years  before  he  ceased  to  be  a  general 
practitioner ;  and  the  works  of  the  latter  received  the  approbation 
of  the  profession  before  he  established  himself  in  the  metropolis,  or 
presented  himself  to  the  College ! 

I  have  before  (p.  58)  glanced  at  the  subject  of  lectures,  and 
have  shown  that  in  those  not  essentially  demonstrative,  the  instruc- 
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tion  (anatomy)  should  not  be  left  to  chance;  for  it  is  really 
as  essential  in  the  discrimination  of  internal  diseases  as  it  is 
indispensable  in  the  practice  of  surgery. 


tion  which  they  may  contain  could  be  as  fully  communicated  and 
much  more  extensively  diffused  by  the  press,  should  it  suit  the 
views  of  the  teacher,  than  by  the  loudest  declamation ;  whilst  the 
careful  revision  of  a  work  on  any  branch  of  science  must  possess 
some  advantage  beyond  the  usual  inaccuracy  of  extemporaneous 
delivery,  although  it  be  less  imposing  in  appearance.  Nay,  indeed 
it  sometimes  happens  that  lectures,  aided  by  a  graceful  delivery, 
and  perhaps  authority  in  high  places,  have  been  applauded,  whilst 
had  the  subject  matter  been  communicated  by  an  obscure  author 
(unless  its  entire  insignificance  should  have  shielded  it  from  exami- 
nation),  its  deficiency  would  have  been  made  as  apparent  as  that  of  a 
gilt  counterfeit  coin  compared  with  a  sterling  guinea.  An  author  of 
some  celebrity  has  stated  of  lectures — “  These,  whether  public  or 
private,  are  surely  the  very  worst  modes  of  acquiring  any  sort  of 
accurate  knowledge  ;  and  are  just  as  much  inferior  to  a  good  book 
on  the  same  subject,  as  that  book  hastily  read  aloud,  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  withdrawn,  would  be  inferior  to  the  same  book  left  in 
your  possession  and  open  at  any  hour  to  be  consulted,  retraced,  col¬ 
lated,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  studied.” 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  instances  of  hardship  have  occurred,  no 
doubt  arising  from  the  dictates  of  supposed  duty :  it  has  been  known 
that  a  diligent  student  of  good  moral  conduct,  who  had  served  a  re¬ 
gular  apprenticeship  to  a  surgeon-apothecary,  and  had  passed  as 
many  as  nine  years  in  the  profession,  with  extensive  opportunities  of 
acquiring  medical  knowledge,  has  entreated  in  vain  to  be  permitted 
to  undergo  examination  ;  urging  his  request,  by  declaring  he  wished 
for  no  favour  or  indulgence  beyond  that  of  having  his  qualifications 
for  the  duties  of  his  profession  fairly  put  to  the  test.  His  entreaty 
was  disregarded,  although  he  possessed  the  certificate  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  whose  assistant  he  had  been,  that  the  latter  would  admit  him 
into  partnership  as  soon  as  the  passing  of  his  examination  should 
take  place  ;  and  bearing  testimony  to  his  excellent  moral  and  pro¬ 
fessional  conduct. 

The  Act  declares  that  the  examiners  are  authorized  and  required 
to  examine  all  those  who  present  themselves  for,  that  purpose ;  in 
another  clause  the  examination  depends  on  testimonials  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  medical  education  and  good  moral  conduct ;  but  unfortunately, 
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It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  rising  practitioners  pos¬ 
sess  many  advantages  in  their  professional  education.  The 
increasing  intelligence  of  the  public  calls  for  adequate  attain¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  their  medical  attendants;  and  to  this 
powerful  source  do  I  look,  more  than  to  any  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  of  corporate  bodies,  for  calling  forth  the  energies  and 
extending  the  usefulness  of  the  profession 


in  what  this  “  sufficient  medical  education  "  consists,  is  no  more 
defined  by  the  Act  than  are  “  the  functions  of  an  apothecary."  The 
medical  education  of  the  physician  (in  the  colleges  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and,  I  believe,  Dublin)  comprises  a  period  of  three  years, 
or  rather  of  three  seasons,  whilst  the  period  of  three  times  three  spent 
in  study  and  practice  shall  not  be  deemed  sufficient  to  admit  even  to 
an  examination  for  an  apothecary  !  It  has  often  been  supposed  that 
the  physician  wishes  for  the  annihilation  of  the  apothecary;  but 
surely  it  must  be  the  intention  of  examiners  at  Apothecaries'  Hall 
that  the  physician  shall  be  driven  from  the  field  of  competition  by 
the  superior  attainments  of  the  apothecary,  if  the  latter  survive  the 
starvation  to  which  he  may  be  subjected  by  their  determination. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  inquire,  how  does  such  conduct  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  established  fact,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Act  on  which 
the  examiners  rest  their  authority,  that  they  who  have  not  served 
any  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecary  (as  expressly  provided  for  in 
the  Act),  have  been  admitted  to  examinations  and  have  received 
licenses  to  practise  as  apothecaries?  It  may  perhaps  be  answered, 
that  these  candidates  had  served  apprenticeships  to  druggists : — 
druggists  neither  are,  nor  are  recognised  by  law  as  apothecaries ; 
should  it,  however,  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
there  be  no  difference  between  druggists  and  apothecaries,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  proposition  becomes  apparent;  otherwise  how  does 
it  happen  that  the  druggist  is  exempt  from  those  inquisitions  and 
penalties  relating  to  apothecaries,  which  can  only  be  tolerated  on 
the  supposition  that  they  have  been  designed,  however  inadequate 
to  that  end,  to  protect  the  public  ? 

*  “  A  Statement  of  Circumstances  connected  with  the  Apothe¬ 
caries’  Act,  and  its  Administration.  By  George  Man  Burrows, 
M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  London:  published  by  Callow,  1817,"  is  of  deep 
importance  to  every  individual  subjected  to  the  provisions  which  that 
Act  contains.  The  facts  therein  detailed  demonstrate;  notwitb- 
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It  may  not  be  unuseful  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  re¬ 
muneration  adopted  towards  the  general  practitioner.  The 
physician  and  the  surgeon  not  practising  pharmacy,  are  very 
properly  rewarded  for  their  skill ;  the  general  practitioner 
unites  the  necessary  education  and  performs  the  services  of 
both  ;  but  the  recompense  for  his  services,  unless  increased  by 
spontaneous  liberality,  has  hitherto  been  in  the  shape  of 
profit  upon  medicines. 

This  mode  of  payment  has  led  to  obloquy  and  distrust; 
and  is  in  every  respect  objectionable.  In  a  profession  so  nu¬ 
merous  as  that  of  all  the  departments  of  medicine,  drawn  and 
not  selected  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  there  must,  as  in  all 
other  professions,  be  some  unworthy,  whilst  there  are  many 
worthy  members.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  un¬ 
worthy  means  which  have  occasionally  been  resorted  to  by  the 
less  deserving,  nor  to  enter  into  the  jarring  and  narrow7  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  separate  branches  of  the  profession.  I  believe 
that  sufficient  skill,  learning,  and  unimpeachable  integrity 
exist  in  its  ranks  to  sustain  that  high  reputation  which  apper¬ 
tains  to  so  useful  and  exalted  an  office  as  that  of  preventing 
and  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  human  kind. 

The  mode  of  remunerating  the  general  practitioner  is  not 
only  degrading  but  unjust ;  it  degrades  that  education  on  w  hich 
his  usefulness  depends,  sets  it  at  naught,  and  values  only  the 
drugs,  and  not  the  skill  that  directed  their  use.  It  is  degrad¬ 
ing  inasmuch  as  it  holds  out  a  temptation  to  furnish  a  larger 
quantity  of  medicine  than  may  be  absolutely  required,  and 
thereby  exciting  distrust ;  and  it  is  unjust,  inasmuch  as  the  re¬ 
ward  is  not  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ability  exercised,  but  in¬ 


standing  the  refusal  to  make  or  give,  or  the  mixing  negligently  or 
unduly,  may  bring  professional  annihilation  to  the  individual  apo¬ 
thecary  ;  that  they  who  are  appointed  by  law  to  superintend  and 
carry  the  purposes  of  this  Act  into  full  execution,  may  set  its  pro¬ 
visions  at  naught,  and  “go  on  and  prosper •”  if  increase  of  gain 
be  the  criterion  of  prosperity. 
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versely ;  the  skilful  practitioner  who  readily  effects  the  removal 
of  disease  receiving  the  least ;  and  the  inefficient  practitioner 
whose  want  of  skill  allows  the  disease  to  run  a  protracted 
course  receiving  the  most.  Further,  the  well-educated  and 
efficient  members  of  the  profession  are  well  aware  that  mere 
medicine  is  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  successful  treatment 
of  disease;  much  must  always  depend  upon  the  ability  to  de¬ 
tect  and  guard  against  the  causes  which  have  produced  it :  in 
acute  disease  improper  food,  &c.  will  more  than  counteract 
the  best  directed  medicine. 

t  ■' 

From  all  these  considerations  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
welfare  of  the  sick  and  the  respectability  of  the  practitioner 
w  ould  be  equally  promoted  by  the  correction  of  so  erroneous 
a  system,  and  by  the  adoption,  in  its  stead,  of  another  more 
consonant  to  reason  and  equity  #  ? 

The  principle  of  the  plan  which  appears  to  me  the  most 
likely  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  benefiting  the  public 
and  securing  an  equitable  remuneration  to  the  practitioner,  has 
been  ably  and  unanswerably  advocated  in  the  tract  before  al¬ 
luded  to  “  by  a  true  Surgeon,”  although  the  details  may  re¬ 
quire  modification ;  namely,  that  of  remuneration  for  skill,  in¬ 
stead  of  for  medicines. 

Let  the  general  practitioner  then  receive  a  moderate  com¬ 
pensation  for  each  consultation  requiring  the  exercise  of  his 
skill  and  experience ;  and  let  him  freely  furnish,  without  fur¬ 
ther  charge,  the  medicines  that  may  be  necessary  to  the  reco¬ 
very  of  his  patient,  considering  them  as  part  of  the  means  of 
promoting  the  end  for  which  he  is  consulted.  I  should  also 
recommend  that  the  compensation,  be  it  ample  or  limited,  be 


*  il  That  the  interests  ofhealth  and  the  preservation  oflife  should 
be  committed  to  any  other  than  duly  qualified  and  fitly  authorized 
persons,  is  a  monstrous  absurdity ;  and  that  the  charge  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  such  serious  concerns,  should  not  be  as  respectfully  paid 
as  the  administration  of  worldly  property,  is  equally  absurd/' — 
A  Letter ,  Sfc. 
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made  at  the  time  of  consultation,  and  be  not  suffered  to  accu¬ 
mulate,  like  an  account  from  a  chandler’s  shop.  Even  should 
surgical  assistance  be  afforded,  let  it,  unless  in  extraordinary 
cases,  be  put  on  the  same  liberal  footing  as  the  medicines  fur¬ 
nished,  as  even  the  manual  aid  must  be  secondary  to  that  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties  which  is  necessary  to  render  it 
efficient. 

I  am  aware  that  the  proposal  above  made  is  likely  to  meet 
with  objection,  as  well  from  the  prejudices  of  patients  as 
those  of  some  apothecaries  whose  profits  would  probably  be 
rather  diminished  than  increased  by  such  a  mode  of  remune¬ 
ration. 

I  have  hitherto  avoided  any  consideration  of  that  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  healing  art  from  the  pure  purposes  of  beneficence 
to  a  lucrative  trade,  the  essence  of  which  consists  not  in  heal¬ 
ing,  but  in  what  has  been  vulgarly,  though  not  insignificantly, 
named  humbug.  I  hope  and  believe  that  instances  of  the 
latter  are  the  mere  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  profession  promote  the  welfare  of  their  pa¬ 
tients  as  their  first  duty.  I  doubt  not  that  the  wily  arts  of  the 
crafty  empiric,  whether  openly  professing  impossibilities,  or 
shielded  by  diplomatic  honours  and  resorting  to  the  indirect 
though  equally  unworthy  means  in  daily  use,  shall  produce  a 
much  more  abundant  harvest  of  pecuniary  profit  than  the  ut¬ 
most  exertion  of  the  philanthropic  practitioner,  whose  only 
anxiety  is  to  render  his  profession  subservient  to  the  diminution 
of  human  suffering*.  I  pity  the  former;  I  esteem  and  vene- 


*  I  have  known  a  man,  now  no  more,  calling-  liimseif  and  pos¬ 
sessing  the  diploma  of  surgeon,  take  advantage  of  the  ignorant  and 
unfounded  fears  of  a  patient  who  supposed  a  sore  throat  under 
which  he  laboured  to  be  venereal,  and  receive  in  advance  ten  gui¬ 
neas  to  cure  that  which  he  well  knew  would  in  the  common  course 
of  nature  spontaneously  terminate  in  a  few  days.  An  honest  prac¬ 
titioner  would  have  received  a  single  fee,  and  have  set  the  patient's 
mind  at  ease. 


c 
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rate  the  latter.  The  man,  whatever  may  be  his  nominal  rank 
in  the  profession,  who  has  faithfully  qualified  himself  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  may  rest  assured  that  his  very  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  community,  sustained  by  upright  and  honourable 
conduct,  must  secure  to  him  a  certain  though  a  moderate  com¬ 
petence.  He  may  resign  large  fortunes,  without  regret,  to  his 
more  artful  competitor,  the  trading  practitioner,  whatever  may 
be  his  rank  or  denomination. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  many  patients  are  unable  to  pay  at 
the  time  of  illness;  granted: — what  then?  Is  it  not  more 
desirable  that  the  practitioner  should  avowedly  forego  his  re¬ 
muneration,  and  attend  the  patient  as  a  duty  of  humanity,  rather 
than  fill  his  books  with  bad  debts,  which  will  never  be  dis¬ 
charged?  I  have  known  many  instances  in  which  the  vanity 
of  friends,  and  not  the  peculiarity  of  the  disease  of  the  patient, 
has  required  consultations ;  one  consultant  has  been  called  who 
has  recommended  the  calling  in  of  another  of  supposed  higher 
rank,  and  meetings,  name  them  consultations  if  you  please,  have 
taken  place  from  time  to  time,  in  which  the  news  of  the  day  has 
occupied  a  greater  portion  of  the  private  discussion,  than  the 
situation  of  the  patient.  One  of  the  consultants  has  received 
double ,  another  quintuple  fees ;  whilst  the  general  practitioner 
who  has  many  times  been  called  from  his  bed  to  introduce  the 
catheter,  or  perform  other  urgent  services,  has  never  received 
one  farthing ;  although  the  amount  of  consulting  fees,  if 
equitably  distributed,  would  have  afforded  a  sufficient,  nay,  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  whole  of  the  professional  services. 
The  above  is  neither  a  solitary  nor  a  supposititious  instance  ; 
but  one  of  which  the  parallel  might  be  adduced  too  frequently 
to  uphold  the  credit  of  the  profession. 

The  subject  of  consultations  has  been  a  prolific  source  of 
jealousy.  This  would  speedily  cease  were  consultations,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  made  solely  subservient  to  the  welfare  of 
patients.  I  have  always  considered  it  a  duty  to  state  to  the 
patient  or  to  his  friends  (as  the  circumstances  might  require), 
whenever  a  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  of  the  mode 
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of  treatment  to  be  adopted  existed ;  so  that  the  patient  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  further  opinion.  Even  when  no  doubt 
existed  either  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  of  the  appro¬ 
priate  treatment,  but  when  I  have  believed  the  disease  must 
ultimately  terminate  unfavourably,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  stating  my  belief,  that  the  friends  might 
have  the  option  of  a  consultation  should  they  desire  it.  I 
have  always  considered  an  honourable  consultant,  as  an  inesti¬ 
mable  coadjutor — who  confirmed  whatever  he  approved,  and 
suggested  no  other  alterations  than  he  really  believed  should 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  patient ;  but  of  others  who  have 
adopted  an  opposite  mode  of  conduct,  I  need  not  express  my 
opinion. 

But  it  may  be  said,  What  can  the  medical  profession  do 
without  assistance  from  the  Legislature  ?  In  answer,  I  would 
ask,  What  assistance  has  the  Legislature  afforded  to  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  to  the  surgeon  not  practising  pharmacy,  in  regulat¬ 
ing  the  mode  of  their  remuneration?  Certainly  none;  for 
which  they  ought  to  be  thankful,  if  they  compare  the  liberal 
compensation  which  they  receive,  to  the  stinted  dole  which 
similar  services  receive  in  countries  where  the  fees  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  law.  The  means  of  relief  under  disease  must  be 
afforded  even  to  the  lowest  classes,  and  therefore  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  when  it  interferes,  must  make  that  relief  within  the  reach 
of  the  lowest.  When  thus  fixed,  liberality  shuts  its  purse, 
does  what  the  law  requires,  and  nothing  more.  No  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  medical  profession  can  doubt,  that  although 
neither  physician  nor  surgeon  could  legally  recover  a  guinea 
for  a  consultation,  yet  it  is  the  customary  fee ;  and  unless  the 
circumstances  of  the  patient  be  very  limited,  the  amount  is  not 
disproportionate  to  the  service  rendered,  nor  to  the  sacrifice  of 
time,  money,  and  mental  energy,  which  must  be  made,  before 
the  education  of  either  physician  or  surgeon  be  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  him  to  afford  that  efficient  relief  of  which 
the  patient  may  stand  in  need. 

Let  me  inquire,  in  what  the  well-educated  general  prac¬ 
titioner  is  inferior  to  the  physician  or  to  the  surgeon  only  ? 
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Let  the  physician  or  surgeon  show,  if  he  can,  that  there  is  one 
solid  advantage  in  his  exclusive  education  which  the  general 
practitioner  does  not  possess*'.  Do  not  let  my  meaning  be 
misunderstood  : — far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  one  class  to 
raise  another. 

The  physician,  who  has  faithfully  qualified  himself  for  the 
dutijs  of  his  office,  who  unites  to  these  qualifications  a  high 
degree  of  scientific  and  literary  attainment,  and  who  honour¬ 
ably  fulfils  the  duties  of  his  station,  is  deserving  of  the  esteem 
of  every  good  man  ;  and  I  revere  him.  But  1  am  aware  that 
such  a  high  degree  of  excellence  depends  upon  individual  ex¬ 
ertion  and  conduct,  not  on  collegiate  forms;  I  therefore  revere 
the  man  and  his  virtues,  not  the  title;  well  knowing  that  the 
latter  is  not  an  unerring  indication  of  probity  and  wisdom. 

To  the  surgeon  who  is  in  every  respect  qualified  to  fulfil 
his  arduous  duties,  who  to  a  high  degree  of  scientific  attain¬ 
ment  unites  the  virtues  of  the  philanthropist,  I  pay  the  willing 
homage  of  my  esteem.  He  is  as  deserving  as  the  enlightened 
physician. 

The  surgeon  has  been  usually  considered  secondary  in  rank 
to  the  physician  :  the  point  is  not  w'orth  disputing.  But  if  the 
attainments  required  for  each  be  dispassionately  examined,  I 
am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  duties  of  surgery  demand 
higher  and  more  extensive  endow  ments  than  are  generally  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  essential  to  those  of  medicine. 

The  surgeon,  to  all  the  general  information  respecting 


*  “  The  public  should  be  distinctly  informed,  that  medicine  is 
built  upon  clear  and  substantial  elementary  foundations,  and  that 
the  full  scope  of  anatomy,  and  chemistry,  and  natural  knowledge,  is 
equally  attainable  by  all  men  of  common  understanding ;  that  after¬ 
wards  experience  in  witnessing  diseases  and  their  treatment  can 
alone  make  competent  practitioners  ;  and  that  on  the  extent  of  that 
experience,  and  on  the  clearness  of  apprehension  and  soundness  of 
the  judgment  of  individuals,  must  alone  depend  their  claims  to 
superiority/' — A  Letter,  fyc. 
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health  and  disease  which  it  is  meet  for  the  physician  to  possess, 
must  add  an  accurate,  ready,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  ana¬ 
tomy  ;  not  a  common-place  jumble  of  names,  but  that  severe 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  structure,  and  uses  of  the  various 
parts  of  which  the  human  body  is  composed,  which  shall  enable 
his  judgment  to  direct  his  hand  when  operating  upon  the  liv¬ 
ing  body ;  to  find  readily  that  which  he  seeks,  to  avoid  with 
certainty  that  which  it  may  be  dangerous  to  wound.  This 
severe  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  particularly  that  of  the 
limbs,  may  not  be  essential  to  the  physician.  Minute  anatomy 
is  often  stated  to  be  useless  to  him ;  and  this  impression  is  so 
general,  that  he  contents  himself  with  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  delivered  by  professors,  but  rarely  dissects  with  his  own 
hands. 

Unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  the  assumed  inutility  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  anatomy  to  the  physician  is  a 
dangerous  error.  I  believe  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  disease;  and  that  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
can  only  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology,  or,  in  other  words,  by  making  the  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  body  the  basis  on  which  the 
actual  observation  of  disease  and  the  effects  of  remedies  may 
be  raised  as  a  superstructure  *. 

Moreover  I  am  of  opinion  that  although  the  full  and 
minute  anatomy  necessary  for  the  performance  of  surgical 
operations  may  be  dispensed  with  by  the  physician,  he  cannot 
be  efficiently  qualified  even  for  the  separate  branch  of  medi¬ 
cine  which  he  follows,  unless  he  unite  a  sufficient  general 


*  I  abstain  from  adducing  instances  of  gross  ignorance  and  of 
fatal  errors,  which  “  tell  no  tales/'  They  are  sincerely  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  That  such  errors  should  be  the  natural  consequence  of  de¬ 
ficiency  in  elementary  knowledge,  is  no  moire  surprising,  than  that 
a  person  should  not  be  able  to  read  accurately  and  fluently,  because 
he  had  never  made  himself  master  of  the  alphabet. 
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knowledge  at  least  of  diseases  which  are  assigned  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  surgery. 

The  division  of  diseases  into  the  provinces  of  medicine  and 
surgery  is  purely  artificial  and  not  founded  in  nature ;  in  nature 
the  mutual  influence  of  local  and  constitutional  derangements 
upon  each  other  admits  of  infinite  gradation  and  variety. 
Hence  it  will  be  ascertained,  whenever  the  physician  or 
the  surgeon  is  really  qualified  to  secure  to  any  sufferer  the  full 
measure  of  benefit  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  capable  of 
affording,  that  he  effects  it  by  no  narrow  or  partial  views, 
but  by  concentrating,  as  it  were,  the  resources  which  are  arti¬ 
ficially  assigned  to  separate  departments  of  the  profession. 

But  the  surgeon,  to  this  additional  knowledge,  must  unite 
great  quickness  of  perception  and  a  high  degree  of  manual 
dexterity,  or  he  cannot  fulfil  the  duties  of  surgery.  These  are 
not  essential  to  the  physician.  When  the  progress  of  age  so 
far  diminishes  the  accuracy  of  sight,  that  the  surgeon  is  no 
longer  fitted  to  perform  the  operations  of  surgery;  if  his  judg¬ 
ment  remain  unclouded,  he  is  equal  to  all  which  the  physician 
can  lay  claim  to  in  the  treatment  of  disease  by  medicine. 

The  high  literary  attainments  of  the  physician,  which  add 
lustre  if  superadded  to  the  competent  knowledge  of  the  duties, 
and  to  the  honourable  practice  of  his  profession,  become  con¬ 
temptible,  if,  instead  of  being  the  ornament,  they  usurp  the 
place  of  useful  and  essential  attainments. 

To  the  surgeon  anxious  to  improve  his  profession,  I  should 
recommend,  that  he  cultivate  the  sciences,  rather  than  litera¬ 
ture,  and  that  these  sciences  should  be  the  demonstrative  rather 
than  the  speculative.  Such  instances  as  the  late  Mr.  John 
Hunter  and  others,  sufficiently  prove  that  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  in  the  healing  art  may  be  compatible  with  very  mo¬ 
derate  literary  acquirements;  although  I  am  far  from  under¬ 
valuing  that  general  cultivation  of  the  understanding  of  which 
literary  exercises  form  a  useful  part.  But  I  would  distinguish 
the  substance  from  the  shadoWj  and  not  sacrifice  that  which 
is  essential  to  that  which  is  little  more  than  ornamental. 
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The  physician  or  the  surgeon,  who  directs  the  use  of  medi¬ 
cines,  must  either  combine  an  acquaintance  with  pharmacy  and 
the  principles  of  chemical  science  with  his  knowledge  of 
disease,  or  he  must  be  so  defective  in  wielding  the  remedial 
means  which  he  attempts  to  use,  as  frequently  to  defeat  his 
own  intentions  *.  It  is  therefore  not  presuming  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  really  efficient  physician  is  skilled  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  ..of  surgery  and  pharmacy ;  and  that  the  really  efficient 
surgeon  is  skilled  in  the  general  knowledge  of  disease  proper  to 
the  physician,  and  also  that  he  is  not  ignorant  of  pharmacy. 
Nevertheless  there  are  anomalies  in  physic,  who  boast  that  they 
know  nothing  of  surgery ;  and  surgeons  who  boast  that  they 
know  nothing  of  physic  :  although  they  daily  prescribe  it! 

Even  the  outcast  department  of  midwifery  (for  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  examinations  either  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
or  of  Surgeons,  or  at  Apothecaries’  Hall)  ought  to  be  under¬ 
stood  :  for,  although  the  puerperal  state  is  for  the  most  part 
free  from  peril;  yet  difficulties  and  dangers,  involving  the  safety 
not  only  of  a  single  being,  but  of  both  mother  and  offspring, 
occasionally  occur,  requiring  as  much  skill  and  judgment  as 
are  necessary  in  any  other  branch  of  medical  or  surgical  prac¬ 
tice. 

Having  glanced  at  the  education  necessary  to  the  physician 
and  to  the  surgeon,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  trace  that  of  the 
general  practitioner. 

The  well-educated  general  practitioner  acquires  during  an 


*  Whether  the  actual  attainments  of  the  higher  departments 
exceed  or  fall  short  of  this  estimate,  is  not  the  object  of  my  present 
inquiry.  Should  any  one  be  desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  exclusive  bodies  is  founded  upon  superiority 
of  attainment,  he  may  find  some  assistance  in  directing  his  attention 
by  consulting  “  An  experimental  Examination  of  the  last  Edition  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis ;  with  Remarks  on  Dr.  Powell's 
Translation  and  Annotations.  By  Richard  Phillips.  London.  1811 
and  also  the  observations  before  alluded  to  in  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dioal  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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apprenticeship  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  principles  on  which  that  practice  is  founded  : 
or  should  his  apprenticeship  not  have  afforded  sufficient  op¬ 
portunity,  he  avails  himself  during  the  period  of  subsequent 
study  of  the  means  of  supplying  that  deficiency.  He  also 
witnesses  numerous  instances  of  disease  under  the  treatment  of 
others,  becomes  familiar  w  ith  the  doses  and  combinations  of 
medicines  in  general  use,  and  has  frequent  opportunities  of 
gaining  knowledge  in  anatomy  and  pathology,  by  being  present 
at  examinations  of  morbid  appearances.  In  surgery  he  wit¬ 
nesses  the  treatment  of  the  accidents  and  injuries  of  most  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  and  after  observing  the  mode  adopted  by 
others,  becomes  himself  intrusted  with  the  dressing  of  w  ounds, 
ulcers,  the  assisting  at  operations,  &c.  and  acquires  a  readiness 
in  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  a  quickness  of  observation,  which 
cannot  be  taught  by  the  mere  attendance  upon  lectures.  If 
his  amusements  be  judiciously  selected,  they  also  contribute  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  understanding,  and  to  afford  a  dexterity 
of  hand  (by  mechanical  exercises),  and  a  readiness  of  adapting 
the  means  to  the  end,  circumstances  which  are  of  incalculable 
value  in  the  actual  practice  of  surgery. 

After  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship  he  performs  a 
course  of  studies,  embracing  the  necessary  attainments  in  ana¬ 
tomy,  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  including  midwifery,  and 
clinical  observation.  He  undergoes  examinations  in  ana¬ 
tomy  and  surgery,  as  a  surgeon;  and  as  an  apotheeary,  in 
the  know  ledge  of  the  Latin  language,  in  materia  medica  and 
botany,  in  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  in  physi¬ 
ology,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  treatment. 

Hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  education  of  the  efficient 
general  practitioner  comprises  not  only  all  that  is  valuable  and 
which  appertains  to  the  physician  or  to  the  surgeon  separately  ; 
but  that  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  either,  and, 
being  unshackled  by  antiquated  academic  forms,  which  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  successive  improvements  in  the  sciences 
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belonging  chiefly  to  the  present  age,  the  general  practitioner  has 
the  benefit  of  arranging  and  following  his  studies  on  that  plan 
which  may,  on  mature  consideration,  lead  to  the  greatest  share 
of  really  useful  attainment. 

It  may  seem  a  work  of  supererogation  to  dwell  further  on 
the  claims  of  the  general  practitioner  to  the  confidence  of  his 
professional  brethren,  and  to  that  of  the  public.  It  is  too 
obvious  to  require  comment,  that  the  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  throughout  the  kingdom  intrust  the  care  of  their 
health  to  this  useful  class  almost  exclusively.  The  medical 
duties  of  the  public  service  in  the  army  and  navy  are  perform¬ 
ed  by  surgeons,  who  are,  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  general 
practitioners  ;  uniting  the  office  of  the  physician  in  medical 
cases,  the  operations  and  manipulations  in  surgery,  and  com¬ 
pounding  (either  personally  or  by  their  assistants)  the  necessary 
medicines.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  in  these  services  a  few 
physicians,  and  superintending  surgeons,  and  also,  in  large 
depots,  apothecaries;  but  these  bear  so  small  a  proportion  to 
the  whole,  that  it  does  not  alter  the  general  view  above  stated. 
That  the  surgeons  of  the  army  and  navy  have  ably  sustained  the 
character  of  the  medical  profession,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  diminution  of  sickness  in  these  services,  compared  with  the 
frequency  of  disease  in  former  times,  and  by  the  many  valuable 
publications  which  have  emanated  from  them. 

The  surgeons  of  county  and  provincial  hospitals  in  this 
kingdom  are,  with  very  rare  exception,  all  general  practi¬ 
tioners  ;  and  such  instances  as  those  of  Hey,  Lucas,  and  many 
others,  not  to  mention  Cullen  and  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who 
practised  pharmacy  in  early  life,  prove  that  the  improvers  of 
the  healing  art  are  not  confined  to  any  single  department  of 
the  profession.  Nay,  indeed,  many  of  the  brightest  examples 
of  medical  talent  have  commenced  their  career  as  general 
practitioners. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  the  education  of  the  general 
practitioner  is  too  extended  to  be  perfectly  attained,  let  it  be 
inquired,  Has  it  ever  been  an  objection  to  the  linguist,  that  he 
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was  learned  in  many  languages  ?  or  to  the  astronomer,  that  he 
was  also  a  mathematician?  Far  from  a  comprehensive  course 
of  medical  studies  weakening  the  reasoning  power  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  found  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  soundness  of  judgment  in  subjects  connected  with 
medical  science. 

The  most  intense  application  to  a  single  branch  of  study 
will  not  preclude  numerous  sources  of  error;  a  sort  of  mental 
short-sightedness  is  acquired,  similar  to  that  of  certain  artisans 
employed  in  minute  work,  which  disqualifies  the  individuals 
from  observing  and  judging  accurately  of  objects  beyond  their 
limited  sphere  of  vision. 

But  when  men  whose  minds  are  enriched  with  the  stores  of 
general  knowledge,  devote  themselves  to  the  improvement  ot 
a  branch  of  science  or  of  art  of  which  they  understand  all  the 
general  bearings,  the  greatest  benefits  may  be  anticipated. 

A  candid  and  faithful  investigation  and  exposition  of  the 
excellencies  and  defects  of  the  various  institutions  relating  to 
the  science  and  profession  of  medicine  is  yet  a  desideratum  :  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  highly  useful ;  as  it  would  confirm  what¬ 
ever  was  really  valuable,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  those  errors  and  abuses  which  are  incompatible  with 
an  art  u  whose  humble  glory  is  to  do  good/’ 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  physician  and  the  sepa¬ 
rate  surgeon,  whenever  they  really  become  efficient  in  their 
circumscribed  spheres,  do  so  by  superadding  those  studies  not 

• 

provided  for  in  their  limited  education;  but  which  form  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  that  of  the  general  practitioner.  But  I  abstain 
from  illustrations  which  might  be  supposed  invidious.  I  am 
wrell  aware,  that  whoever  has  extensively  examined  the  state  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  kingdom  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  adducing,  how  much  soever  they  may  be  deplored,  nume¬ 
rous  facts  demonstrative  of  ignorance  and  insufficiency,  drawn 
not  from  any  single  class  of  practitioners,  but  from  every  de¬ 
partment  into  which  the  profession  is  divided.  I  have,  however, 
a  more  gratifying  task  in  declaring  my  belief  that  at  least  as  large 
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a  proportion  of  exalted  talent,  useful  learning,  and  genuine 
philanthropy,  may  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art  as  any  profession  can  boast.  I  have  had  the  happiness 
to  know  physicians  and  sqrgeons  who  have  merited,  as  they 
have  enjoyed,  the  highest  esteem  from  all  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  their  exalted  w  orth ;  but  I  must  not  conceal  that  I  have 
known  general  practitioners,  the  fellow-labourers  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  and  surgeon  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  who  have  most 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  duties  of  men,  whether  considered  in 
their  arduous  professional  career,  or  in  their  more  retired  cha¬ 
racter  of  sons,  husbands,  brothers,  fathers,  friends; — men, 
whom  I  have  considered  it  an  honour  and  almost  a  blessing  to 
regard  in  the  last  of  these  endearing  appellations  #. 


*  Many  instances  of  exalted  and  dignified  conduct  in  the  various 
members  of  the  medical  profession  might  be  adduced.  The  follow¬ 
ing,  communicated  by  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Hayes,  of  Charlotte  Street, 
cannot  be  perused  without  emotion  by  any  one  whose  mind  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  appreciating  excellence  in  others. 

“  That  practitioners  of  medicine  are  influenced  by  very  different 
motives  than  those  which  too  often  are  rashly  and  ungenerously  im¬ 
puted  to  them,  might  be  proved  by  innumerable  examples.  The 
following  instance  will  rank  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  men  who 
have  a  due  sense  of  the  real  importance  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  of  the  serious  and  even  awful  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
his  office. 

“  The  late  Benjamin  Trye,  of  Gloucester,  was  a  Surgeon  not  less 
distinguished  for  his  scientific  attainments  than  for  his  genuine  phi¬ 
lanthropy:  amongst  the  manuscript  papers  examined  after  his  de¬ 
cease  there  was  found  a  Latin  prayer,  a  language  which  he  wrote, 
it  appears,  with  great  fluency  and  correctness,  devoutly  imploring 
of  the  Almighty  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  render  himself  emi¬ 
nently  useful  to  all  who  should  come  under  his  care ;  that  he  might 
never  be  permitted  to  yield  to  the  temptations  of  pecuniary  interest, 
nor  convert  into  sordid  gain  the  exercise  of  a  profession,  intended, 
under  the  sanction  and  blessing  of  an  all-wise  Creator,- to  promote 
his  benevolent  views  in  removing  or  lessening  the  various  maladies 
incident  to  human  nature.” 

It  has  been  observed  respecting  another  distinguished  ornament 
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In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  some 
of  the  leading  principles,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  eluci¬ 
date  in  the  preceding  observations  : 

That  the  early  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  future 
profession  of  the  individual. 

That  habits  of  beneficence,  of  accurate  and  patient  atten¬ 
tion,  and  of  persevering  exertion,  should  be  cultivated. 

That  the  amusements  of  leisure  hours  should  be  ren¬ 
dered  subservient  to  future  usefulness. 

That  a  medical  apprenticeship  should  be  so  conducted  as 
to  combine  the  acquisition  of  general  and  useful  knowledge 
with  that  elementary  professional  instruction  which  shall  fif 
the  pupil  for  attendance  on  lectures,  for  clinical  observation, 
and  for  efficient  future  study. 

That  the  studies  subsequent  to  apprenticeship,  should  be 
so  arranged  as  to  give  priority  according  to  their  usefulness 
and  facility  of  acquirement. 

That  a  solid  foundation  in  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  is  an  essential  preliminary  to  more  extensive  medi¬ 
cal  attainments. 

That  an  efficient  course  of  medical  studies  should  be  per¬ 
formed,  preserving  and  improving  the  previous  attainments  in 
anatomy,  &c. 

That  a  course  of  clinical  studies  and  of  pathological  inves¬ 
tigations  should  be  so  faithfully  conducted  as  to  qualify  the 
student  for  the  actual  and  arduous  duties  of  his  profession. 

That  the  mean  jealousies  of  professional  rivalship,  and  the 
mercenary  arts  of  a  gainful  trade,  are  unworthy  of  the  medical 
character ;  the  real  dignity  of  which  consists  not  in  empty 
titles  and  distinctions,  but  in  soothing  the  distresses  and  alle¬ 
viating  the  sufferings  of  mankind. 

“  NISI  UTILE  EST  QUOD  FACIMUS,  STULTA  EST  GLORIA.” 


of  the  healing  art,  “  Such  luminaries  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  si 
gainful  profession,  whose  humble  glory  is  to  do  good,  are  like  the 
lamps  of  heaven  ;  they  cheer  and  enlighten  us  through  those  dark 
and  fearful  duties  which  touch  the  springs  of  human  life.” 


V. 
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Postscript.  Should  any  apology  be  necessary  for  the 
preceding  observations,  the  writer  has  only  to  state  that  no  one 
can  be  more  sensible  of  their  imperfections  than  himself. 

He  submits  them  to  his  professional  brethren  as  hints,  or 
materials  for  thinking,  and  in  the  hope  that  they  may  not  prove 
without  use,  particularly  to  the  diligent  student :  should  this 
hope  be  realized,  he  may  probably  at  some  future  period  en¬ 
deavour  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  present  outline,  and 
give  it  an  extended  form*. 

Our  great  moralist  has  observed,  “  He  that  waits  for  an 
opportunity  to  do  much  at  once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in 
idle  wishes  ;  and  regret,  in  the  last  hour,  his  useless  intentions 
and  barren  zeal.” 

Piccadilly ,  1823. 


*  The  plans  which  the  writer  has  used  in  his  investigations  in 
pathological  anatomy,  and  several  suggestions  respecting  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  general  results  of  practice,  have  been  omitted ;  as  it  was 
found  that  they  could  not  be  rendered  sufficiently  clear  to  the  student, 
without  details  far  exceeding  the  proposed  limit  assigned  to  this 
paper. 
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CASE 


or 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION, 

AND 

ACCRETION  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM  TO  THE 

HEART. 

BY  JAMES  JOHNSON,  M.  D. 


About  the  middle  of  April  1821,  I  was  requested,  by  Mr, 
Golding,  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  to  visit  with  him  Mr.  Bewley, 

a  dentist,  in  Duke  Street,  St.  James’s,  who  had  lately  come 

0  '  0 

to  town  from  Portsmouth,  where  he  had  resided  for  some 
years.  For  several  months  past  he  had  been  in  bad  health, 
and  was  considered  by  his  friends  and  medical  attendants  as 
threatened  with  pulmonary  consumption.  He  had  cough 
without  expectoration,  febrile  movements  in  the  system,  and 
progressive  emaciation.  Occasionally,  however,  he  was 
attacked  with  arthritico-rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints,  and 
at  these  times  the  pulmonic  phenomena  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared.  Shortly  before  I  saw  him  he  had  had  a  severe 
inflammation,  apparently,  of  the  respiratory  organs,  for  which 
Mr.  Golding  bled  him  copiously,  and  treated  him  very 
judiciously.  A  sudden  translation  now  again  took  place  to 
the  joints,  and  the  thoracic  symptoms  had  just  vanished  when 
I  first  saw  him.  We  ordered  him  to  take  thirty  minims  of  the 
Vinum  Seminis  Colchici  thrice  a  day,  keeping  the  bowels  open, 
and  putting  him  on  the  most  rigid  regimen.  In  three  days 
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he  found  himself  almost  entirely  free  from  complaint,  began 
to  sit  up  a  little,  and  was  quite  in  high  spirits.  In  the  midst 
of  this  rapid  convalescence  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and 
hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  He  was  now  bled,  blistered, 
cupped,  purged,  and  had  sinapisms  applied  to  the  lower  extre¬ 
mities.  In  forty-eight  hours  he  began  to  evince  symptoms  of 
returning  sensibility,  and  in  two  or  three  days  more  knew  his 
friends,  and  even  answered  questions,  though  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulty.  He  continued  to  give  hopes  of  recovery 
from  the  immediate  danger  of  apoplexy  for  six  days,  when 
he  fell  back  again,  became  comatose,  and  died  about  a  week 
from  the  apoplectic  attack. 

We  obtained  permission  to  open  the  body.  The  vessels  of 
the  head  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  there  was  some  effusion 
between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  mater.  In  making 
the  incision  for  the  centrum  ovale,  we  came  to  a  rent  in  the 
right  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  containing  a  clot  of 
blood,  of  about  an  ounce.  The  laceration  communicated 
with  the  lateral  ventricle  of  that  side,  which  was  filled  with 
blood,  as  also  the  other  lateral  ventricle,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth  ventricles. 

In  the  chest,  the  lungs  might  be  pronounced  sound. 
There  were  adhesions  between  the  pleura  costalis  and  pleura 
pulmonalis  of  the  right  side,  and  an  effusion  of  a  few  ounces 
of  serum  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  pericardium 
and  parietes  of  the  heart  were  so  completely  accreted  to¬ 
gether  by  chronic  inflammation,  that  the  scalpel  could  not 
separate  them  without  cutting  one  or  other  structure.  There 
was  no  other  organic  lesion  to  be  seen. 

During  the  time  1  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
gentleman,  there  was  always  a  strong  action  of  the  heart  in 
its  proper  region,  but  no  pulsation  in  epigastrio.  The  pulse 
was  regular,  but  generally  tensive,  even  after  considerable 
evacuations  from  the  vascular  system.  In  this  case,  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  hemiplegia  was  on  the  same  side  as  the 
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ruptured  vessel  in  the  brain;  but  the  blood  had  found  its 
way  into  the  opposite  ventricle. 

To  me  it  appears,  that  the  disease  was,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  chronic  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  which 
had  at  last  completely  glued  the  two  layers  (cardiac  and  peri¬ 
cardiac)  into  one  dense  membrane.  I  have  seen  several  cases 
of  this  description,  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  I 
suspect  they  are  much  more  frequent  than  medical  men  ima¬ 
gine.  What  could  have  produced  the  last  and  fatal  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  brain,  I  know  not.  Could  the  removal  of  the 
rheumatic  inflammation  from  the  joints  by  the  colchicum  have 
any  share  iu  its  production  ? — “  Plura  de  hoc  morbo  non 
addo,  cum  mihi  neutiquam  placeat,  nec  placebit  unquam, 
longis  verborum  ambagibus  nucleum  involvere.” — Sydenham. 


Spring  Gardens ,  1st  Mag  1821. 
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A  CASE  OF  SPONTANEOUS  RUPTURE  OF  THE 

UTERUS, 

•  > 

IN  THE  SEVENTH  MONTH  OF  PREGNANCY. 

BY  CHARLES  SHILLITO, 

% 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 


W hatever  the  physiologists  of  the  present  day  may  believe 
to  be  the  structure  of  the  human  uterus,  whether  we  are  still 
to  understand,  that  its  wonderful  changes  and  powers  result 
from  a  developement  and  subsequent  contraction  of  muscular 
fibres,  or,  with  a  late  writer  upon  the  subject #,  are  yet  to 
look  for  a  discovery  of  some  peculiar  constituent  principle,  it 
must  be  considered  a  wise  and  happy  provision  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  its  properties  of  dilatation  and  contraction  are 
commonly  met  by  those  of  tenacity  and  strength ;  so  that  a 
loss  of  continuity  in  that  important  organ  becomes  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  particularly  as  it  is  an  event, 
judging  from  the  result  of  the  unfortunate  cases  which  have 
been  hitherto  published,  that  too  generally  proves  the  insuffi¬ 
ciency  of  professional  aid,  whatever  management  may  have 
been  determined  upon. 


*  Vide  Dr.  Ramsbottom’s  Practical  Observations  on  Midwifery, 
&c.  1821,  page  8. 
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Although  in  the  present  instance  there  were  at  one  period 
considerable  grounds  for  expecting  a  recovery,  and  the  life 
of  the  patient  was  preserved  for  twenty-five  days,  it  ended 
only  in  disappointment.  The  case  was  to  me,  as  the  attend¬ 
ant  practitioner,  of  high  importance  ;  T  therefore  made  notes 
of  its  progress;  and  under  a  belief  that  a  history  of  it  may 
not  be  found  uninteresting,  the  following  particulars  are 
very  respectfully  submitted  to  my  brother  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  associated  apothecaries,  and  surgeon  apothe¬ 
caries  of  England  and  Wales:  who  are  now,  as  I  am  inform¬ 
ed,  under  the  direction  of  the  last  general  meeting  of  that 
body,  receiving  papers  on  professionsl  subjects  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

Mrs.  N.  the  subject  of  the  communication,  was  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last  in  her  forty-third  year,  and  pregnant  for  the  twelfth 
time.  She  was  a  woman  of  fair  skin,  of  sanguineous  tempe¬ 
rament,  and  corpulent,  but  still  of  very  active  habits.  Her 
pelvis  was  capacious  and  well  formed,  and  her  make 
altogether  perfect;  her  employment  that  of  a  housekeeper  in 
a  family  of  great  opulence. 

On  the  19th  of  June  1812,  I  was  first  called  to  her  as¬ 
sistance,  she  being  then  in  labour  with  her  fourth  child  ;  and 
I  attended  her  afterwards  under  various  circumstances  of 
delivery,  either  at  the  regular  period  or  prematurely. 

A  more  than  usual  degree  of  continued  contractile  action 
had  on  some  occasions  affected  the  uterus,  when  its  expulsive 
efforts  had  once  commenced;  at  others,  uterine  hemorrhage, 
so  as  very  nearly  to  prove  fatal  to  her,  had  taken  place. 

On  the  13th  of  January  in  the  present  year,  I  was  re¬ 
quested  to  see  her.  She  was  then  in  the  sixth  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  and  laboured  under  a  catarrhal  fever  with  some  cough. 
She  wished  to  consult  me  as  to  the  propriety  of  losing  blood, 
and  l  took  from  her  about  ten  ounces.  Early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  (the  14th)  I  was  again  sent  for,  when  she  told  me  that 
feeling  a  little  faint  soon  after  I  left  her  the  day  before,  and 
thinking  the  room  warm,  she  had  opened  the  window',  near. 
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which  she  imprudently  sat  for  some  time;  that  she  became 
chilly  and  ill,  and  had  been  hot  and  restless  with  tightness 
upon  her  chest  and  pain  in  her  head  all  night.  I  immediately 
took  away  about  sixteen  ounces  more  blood,  and  ordered  her 
some  opening  medicine.  From  this  time  the  symptoms  of 
general  fever,  and  inflammation  apparently  both  of  the  thoracic 
viscera  and  peritoneum,  were  of  the  most  urgent  kind.  In 
the  evening  I  bled  her  again  to  the  extent  of  ten  ounces;  on 
the  17th  three  times,  making  together  thirty-three  ounces  ; 
and  on  the  18th  I  took  away  twelve  ounces  more.  Besides 
the  bleedings,  blisters  were  applied  as  the  points  of  local 
pain  shifted,  and  she  took  various  aperient  and  febrifuge 
medicines,  principally  effervescing  saline  draughts,  and  small 
doses  of  tartar  emetic.  It  happened  that  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
surgeon,  of  Greek  Street,  was  in  frequent  attendance  on  a 
gentleman  who  was  at  the  time  a  visitor  to  the  family  *,  and 
was  good  enough  often  to  see  my  patient  with  me.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  also  came  down  several  successive  nights  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  Fisher  and  my  neighbour  Mr.  Sandford 
in  the  important  case  alluded  to,  and  very  kindly  gave  me 
the  benefit  of  his  opinion. 

After  the  sixth  day  she  recovered  from  this  severe  attack 
very  rapidly ;  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  although 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  made  it  necessary,  in  the  minds 
of  three  professional  men,  to  take  within  six  days,  at  seven 
bleedings,  full  eighty  ounces  of  blood  from  the  system,  the 
uterus  appeared  to  escape  altogether  from  the  inflammatory 
disturbance  that  affected  several  of  the  other  viscera ;  and 
also,  that  the  great  and  rapid  loss  of  blood  occasioned  no 
consequent  debility,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  pro¬ 
gress  of  utero-gestation. 

For  about  a  month  after  this  time  I  saw  nothing  of  Mrs. 


*  The  late  Hon.  Captain  C. 
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N.  except  once  meeting  her  accidentally  in  the  street,  when 
she  was  cheerful,  and  said  that  she  was  going  on  quite  well. 
On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  February,  however,  I  was 
summoned  to  her.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been  from 
eight  in  the  morning  very  actively  employed ;  and,  although  a 
considerateness  for  her  situation  (which  indeed  was  always 
manifested  in  the  highest  degree)  had  induced  the  head  of  the 
family,  under  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a  more  than 
usual  degree  of  exertion  being  required  in  her  department  for 
that  particular  day,  to  procure  an  efficient  substitute  for  her, 
she  had  been  more  than  commonly  bustling,  and  had  been  a 
good  deal  excited  by  some  incidental  source  of  irritation.  I 
found  her  just  removed  to  her  bed-room.  Some  trifling  gushes 
of  blood  had  escaped  from  her.  She  told  me  that  she  had 
experienced  some  pain,  and  felt  as  if  her  labour  was  coming 
on  ;  and  she  also  observed,  that  she  had  noticed  the  movements 
of  the  child  very  strong,  several  times  during  the  day.  On  an 
examination  per  vaginam,  I  could  just  reach  the  os  uteri, 
which  was  only  dilated  sufficiently  to  admit  the  point  of  my 
finger,  and  w'as  very  rigid.  She  was  flushed;  her  pulse  w^as 
hurried  and  full ;  I  wished  her,  therefore,  to  lose  some  blood 
from  the  arm.  This  advice  she  for  some  time  strenuously 
objected  to;  but  upon  my  reminding  her,  that  under  similar 
circumstances  I  had  bled  her  on  some  former  occasion,  and 
that  her  delivery  had  followed  after  a  few  hours  with  perfect 
safety,  she  consented,  and  lost  about  ten  ounces.  I  requested 
her  to  remain  quiet,  and  get  some  sleep  if  possible;  and 
desiring  the  woman  in  attendance  to  call  me  whenever  my 
presence  seemed  to  be  necessary,  I  went  to  bed  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room.  I  heard  nothing  of  her  until  the  following  morning, 
when  the  nurse  awoke  me,  saying,  that  her  mistress  had  been 
poorly  all  night,  but  without  any  thing  like  regular  labour  pains 
until  a  few  minutes  before,  when  she  had  experienced  a  strong 
one,  and  now  a  second ;  and  that  she  w  ished  to  see  me.  I 
immediately  went  into  the  room,  when  a  pain,  of  which  she 
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complained  as  having  been  very  severe,  was  just  subsiding.  The 
os  uteri,  which  I  could  still  but  just  reach,  was  a  little  more 
dilated,  but  still  hard  :  no  presenting  part  could  be  felt. 
There  was  some  discharge ;  but  it  was  small  in  quantity,  and 
of  no  unusual  appearance.  Her  pulse  intermitted  ;  she  was 
a  good  deal  troubled  with  dyspepsia,  and  after  an  eructation  of 
wind,  which  was  frequent,  the  circulation  was  quite  regular 
for  a  minute  or  two.  The  blood  taken  away  the  night  before 
had  no  appearance  of  inflammation.  The  bowels  were  con¬ 
stipated,  and  I  ordered  a  common  purging  medicine  to  be 
taken  at  intervals  of  two  hours  until  it  operated.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  day  she  was  seen  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself. 
She  had  no  return  of  pains ;  the  os  uteri  remained  much  in 
the  same  state,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  dilate;  she  com¬ 
plained  of  a  coldness  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  heavy  weight 
upon  moving,  also  of  uneasiness  in  the  back  and  shoulders; 
and  she  was  very  restless,  which  continued,  notwithstanding 
an  opiate,  during  the  night. 

On  the  19th  she  had  a  rigor  followed  by  much  fever;  the 
pulse  had  become  quick  and  wiry,  and  it  still  intermitted. 
She  was  tossing  about  a  good  deal,  and  occasionally  delirious ; 
she  now  complained  of  acute  pain  on  breathing  deeply,  and 
there  was  great  tenderness  upon  the  abdomen,  which  was 
uniform,  and  elastic  on  pressure.  She  was  bled  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  ounces,  and  fomented.  A  few  hours  afterwards, 
I  again  visited  her  ;  the  blood  w  as  much  cupped,  the  tongue 
was  furred  and  quite  dry  in  the  centre ;  there  was  great  anxiety 
of  countenance,  and  the  abdominal  tumour  unusually  high  and 
prominent. 

Dr.  Merriman’s  opinion  was  soon  after  this  taken  in  the 
case.  The  os  uteri  was  still  but  little  dilated;  but  on  getting 
two  of  his  fingers  through  it,  he  discovered  a  rent  in  the 
posterior  part  of  the  cervix.  Her  pulse  and  aspect  were  very 
bad,  and  her  state  was  altogether  in  the  highest  degree  unpro¬ 
mising.  A  saline  draught  only,  with  an  opiate,  was  given  every 
< 
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four  hours,  and  a  tepid  injection  thrown  occasionally  into  the 
rectum. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  Dr.  Merriman  again  saw 
her,  together  with  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself.  She  had  slept  a 
little,  and  was  generally  somewhat  better.  Dr.  M.  now 
passed  his  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  got  three  lingers  through 
the  os  uteri ;  the  uterus  was  contracted  very  much,  and  con¬ 
tained  only  coagulated  blood.  The  rent  was  felt  as  before. 

Wednesday  the  21st.  The  patient  has  suffered  considerable 
spasmodic  pain  about  the  abdomen  generally;  a  discharge  like 
common  lochia  has  taken  place ;  for  the  first  time  copious 
vomiting  of  a  dark  viscid  secretion ;  the  pulse  intermits 
greatly,  and  about  108  beats  altogether  in  the  minute ;  the 
tongue  is  dry  and  glossy ;  several  dark  bilious  motions  have 
passed;  effervescing  draughts  with  ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
henbane  in  each  were  ordered. 

Thursday  the  22d,  1  was  called  up  to  her  at  four  o’clock 
A.  M.  in  consequence  of  the  retchings  having  been  incessant, 
and  nothing  having  stayed  on  her  stomach  during  the  night. 
She  is  troubled  also  with  singultus,  and  talks  very  incohe¬ 
rently  at  intervals.  Her  mouth  is  altogether  dry  and  typhoid  ; 
the  pulse  130,  exceedingly  small  and  irregular,  but  with  a 
thread-like  tightness ;  the  countenance  very  bad,  and  the  breath¬ 
ing  short  and  oppressed.  Confident  that  there  was  active 
inflammation  somewhere,  under  which  she  was  actually  sinking, 
as  my  only  resource  (and  at  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  but  a 
very  hopeless  one)  I  determined  to  take  blood  from  the  arm 
while  the  circulation  would  at  all  bear  the  abstraction  of  it. 
After  losing  fifteen  ounces,  she  moved  her  hand  towards  the 
window7,  as  indicating  a  feeling  of  faintness,  and  I  closed  the 
orifice.  The  abdomen  was  kept  covered  lightly  with  a 
chamomile  cataplasm  rather  above  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and 
often  renewed  ;  she  was  still  to  take  the  effervescing  draughts 
with  the  henbane,  and  a  spoonful  of  w  ater  occasionally  with 
some  carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  in  it. 

8  A.  M.  The  blood  a  little  cupped  with  some  buff, 
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which  is  not  very  firm  ;  the  patient  breathes  easier,  and  is  gene¬ 
rally  better,  and  more  composed ;  but  the  retchings  returning 
frequently,  I  gave  her  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  henbane 
upon  a  small  lump  of  sugar,  which  she  was  to  repeat  every 
half  hour,  if  the  stomach  continued  irritable. 

12  A.  M.  H  as  had  an  hour’s  sleep ;  the  stomach  quiet; 
complains  greatly  of  thirst;  she  was  allowed,  besides  tea  and 
arrow-root,  water  ice  ( currant)  on  a  thin  piece  of  bread  oc¬ 
casionally. 

Evening.  Has  taken  repeatedly  the  ice  and  bread,  besides 
sipping  a  little  weak  negus.  There  are  now  two  distinct 
kinds  of  discharge  from  the  vagina;  one  like  lochia,  small  in 
quantity,  and  the  other  a  dark,  grumous,  offensive  matter,  and 
very  profuse.  . 

From  this  evening  until  Tuesday  the  26th,  she  continued 
daily  to  rally  a  little.  The  putrid  discharge  has  remained; 
she  takes  sago  with  a  little  wine,  bottled  porter,  and  other 
support. 

Wednesday  the  27 lh.  During  the  last  night  there  has  been 
a  constant  draining  of  the  waters.  rl  he  abdominal  tumour 
has  somewhat  subsided,  but  the  child  cannot  be  lelt  exter¬ 
nally;  the  os  uteri  much  the  sa^ie,  but  the  general  feel  of 
the  parts  hard,  hot,  and  inflamed,  and  very  painful  when 
touched.  I  ordered  frequent  tepid  injections  into  the  rectum 
and  vagina. 

Evening.  Has  had  two  or  three  rigors  during  the  day, 
followed  by  a  little  feverishness.  Has  great  deep-seated  pain, 
which- she  describes  “  as  a  beating  and  smarting  quite  in  her 
inside;”  two  or  three  motions  have  followed  the  injections  into 
the  rectum,  which  are  discontinued.  Forty  drops  of  the  tinc¬ 
ture  of  henbane  were  given  her,  to  be  repeated  if  the  pain 
continues. 

Thursday  the  28th,  <>  A.  M.  I  was  sent  for  in  much 
baste.  Some  spasm  has  taken  place  about  the  navel,  and  a 
very  large  quantity  of  the  waters,  together  with  some  pus 
and  bloody  discharge,  have  passed  ;  bringing  w  ith  them  the 
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cellular  and  membranous  part  of  the  placenta,  very  much 
elongated ,  with  the  funis  attached  ;  both  being  discoloured 
trom  putrefaction.  The  child  was  now  plainly  felt  through 
the  muscles,  resting  on  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  from  ilium  to 
ilium.  The  patient  was  nearly  in  a  state  of  syncope ;  her 
respiration  was  convulsive,  and  her  pulse  small  and  fluttering. 
I  got  down  some  volatile  alkali  diluted ;  also,  by  tea-spoon¬ 
fuls,  strong  brandy  and  water;  and  on  her  recovering  a  little 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  my  hand,  with  the  navel- 
string  for  a  guide.  I  found  the  os  uteri  apparently  gone,  and 
one  common  opening  to  the  abdomen,  and  I  felt  a  hand  of 
the  child  low  in  the  pelvis.  After  again  supporting  my  pa¬ 
tient  by  more  stimuli,  I  a  second  time  introduced  my  hand. 
I  got  hold  of  the  feet,  and,  after  half  an  hour’s  perseverance, 
being  a  little  inconvenienced  by  the  intestines  pressing  greatly 
upon  my  wrist  (every  movement  of  my  hand  causing  eructa¬ 
tions  of  wind),  I  extracted  a  perfect  male  foetus  in  a  disco¬ 
loured  and  very  putrid  state,  of  the  usual  size  of  seven  months’ 
growth,  She  gradually  rallied;  in  the  evening,  there  was  a 
large  discharge  of  pus  tinged  with  grumous  blood,  also  seve¬ 
ral  dark,  putrid,  colliquative  motions;  her  stomach  became 
quiet,  and  she  took  light  nourishment. 

Friday  the  29th.  Pulse  110,  and  intermits ;  she  has  had  a 
little  sleep.  Much  very  offensive  discharge  has  passed  from 
both  the  rectum  and  vagina. 

Evening.  Bowels  tumid  and  flatulent ;-  tongue  dry,  and 
<  teeth  covered  with  sordes.  She  has  had  a  considerable  rigor, 
and  become  hot  and  restless.  The  dark  fetid  discharge  conti¬ 
nues,  with  pus  mixed  in  it;  there  has  also  passed  a  firm, 
fleshy  substance,  putrid,  and  apparently  somewhat  disor¬ 
ganized,  but  much  resembling  the  womb  and  Fallopian 
tubes  -  .- 


*  A  subsequent  maceration  and  particular  examination  of  this 
body,  proved  it  to  have  been  only  of  the  nature  of  those  fibrous 
.masses  which  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  sac  of  aneurisms. 
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Saturday  the  30th.  Has  had  a  tolerable  night,  and  passed 
a  considerable  quantity  of  urine,  with  small  coagula,  and  ap¬ 
parently  pus,  mixed  in  it.  There  has  been  also  continued 
purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  but  it  is  less  offensive. 

From  this  time  until  the  morning  of  the  9'h  of  March 
(a  period  of  ten  days)  she  took  bark ;  muriatic  acid ;  bottled 
porter,  and  light  nourishment.  She  continued  daily  to  gain 
ground;  her  appetite  returned;  she  slept  several  nights  to¬ 
lerably  well,  and  showed  rather  a  restless  anxiety  to  get  up. 

March  Qth,  6  P.M.  Complains  of  flatulence;  pulse 
quicker,  and  again  intermitting;  bowels  confined.  Ordered 
a  purging  medicine. 

10th.  Chills  during  the  preceding  night;  restlessness,  and 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  followed  by 
a  total  inability  to  swallow.  The  opening  medicine  not 
having  been  got  down,  an  injection  was  given,  which  pro¬ 
duced  two  motions  but  little  disordered.  The  mouth  has 
now  become  aphthous,  and  a  tenacious  mucus  adheres  be¬ 
tween  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  it.  The  pulse  is  irregular, 
feeble,  and  scarcely  perceptible.  She  continued  sinking 
until  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  she  died,  after  an  elapse 
of  twenty-five  days  from  the  supposed  period  of  the  rupture 
of  the  uterus,  and  twelve  days  from  the  delivery  of  the 
foetus. 

An  examination  of  the  body  took  place  the  same  forenoon, 
in  which  I  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Albany.  Mr. 
Fisher  of  Greek  Street,  Mr.  King  of  Mortlake,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Weston,  were  also  present. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  appearances  upon 
dissection,  from  notes  made  at  the  time,  with  which  I  have 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Shaw. 

“  The  appearance  of  the  body  was  not  that  of  a  patient 
who  had  suffered  much  for  tw'enty-five  days  ;  but,  on  the  con* 
trary,  it  was  more  like  that  of  a  person  who  bad  died  in  full 
health.  Indeed  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  were  covered 
with  a  layer  of  fat  so  thick  as  to  give  the  abdomen  an  ap- 

h  <2 
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pearance  of  tumefaction.  As  there  had  been  some  obscurity 
in  the  case,  the  first  stage  of  the  dissection  was  conducted 
with  more  than  usual  caution ;  an  incision  was  made  along 
the  course  of  the  linea  alba  down  to  the  umbilicus,  and  an¬ 
other  at  right  angles  across  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  examina¬ 
tion  might  be  commenced  as  far  from  the  uterus  as  possible. 
Upon  dissecting  the  muscles  carefully  back,  the  omentum 
was  seen ;  it  had  a  natural  appearance,  excepting  that  it  was 
rather  thickened.  It  could  not  be  pulled  up  towards  the 
chest,  for  it  had  formed  adhesions  with  the  parts  situated  be¬ 
low  the  line  of  the  transverse  incision.  It  was  therefore  cut 
through,  and  turned  up  so  as  to  enable  us  to  see  the  parts 
below  it. 

“  The  stomach  was  contracted,  and  had  a  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  externally ;  so  had  the  liver,  if  we  except  some  slight 
adhesions  formed  between  it  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
which  had  been  probably  caused  by  some  previous  attack  of 
hepatitis,  as  there  were  no  marks  of  recent  inflammation. 

“  The  arch  of  the  colon  was  now  seen,  so  that  we  were 
enabled  to  say,  that  all  the  viscera  which  were  situated  above 
the  division  made  by  the  colon  and  mesocolon  were  sound, 
and  nearly  in' their  natural  state. 

“  On  endeavouring  to  pass  the  finger  down  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  we  discovered  that  there  was, 
immediately  below  the  line  of  the  transverse  incision,  a  strong 
adhesion  between  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestines  and 
that  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  But  as  some  had  been  of 
opinion,  that  the  foetus  might  have  escaped,  and  have  lain 
external  to  the  peritoneum,  the  plan  of  dissection  was  now 
changed,  in  order  that  this  point  might  be  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained.  An  incision  was  carried  through  the  muscles  towards 
the  right  ilium,  so  that  the  hand  could  be  passed  behind  the 
peritoneum.  The  fingers  .were  easily  pushed  past  the  kidney 
quite  to  the  spine ;  thus  proving,  that  there  had  not  been 
any  source  of  irritation  on  this  side.  An  incision  was  now 
made  over  the  pubes,  and  a  careful  dissection  begun  of  the 
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recti  and  pyramidales  muscles.  Our  attention  was  here 
drawn  to  a  bloody  tumour  under  the  skin  of  the  left  groin  ;  it 
was  knobbed,  and  of  a  considerable  size.  On  tracing  the 
round  ligament  of  the  uterus  from  its  attachment  to  the  skin 
of  the  pubes,  this  tumour  was  discovered  to  be  caused  by  a 
varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  ligament.  The  dissection  was 
now  continued;  the  hand  could  be  easily  passed  between  the 
bladder  and  the  pubes,  even  down  to  the  obturator  muscles  of 
each  side.  So  far  it  was  shown,  that  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  child  had  lodged  between  the  muscles  and  the  perito¬ 
neum.  But  to  prove  it  still  farther,  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen  was  examined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  right 
side.  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  was  found  in  its 
natural  situation :  but  on  endeavouring  to  separate  the  peri¬ 
toneum  from  the  psoze  muscles,  some  difficulty  was  expe¬ 
rienced,  and  now  it  was  evident  that  there  had  been  a  consi¬ 
derable  degree  of  inflammation  at  this  part.  In  endeavouring 
to  push  the  finger  forward,  it  passed  through  the  peritoneum, 
which  here  formed  the  boundary  of  a  sac,  from  which  se¬ 
veral  ounces  of  matter  escaped.  The  question  was  now 
fairly  decided,  that  the  foetus  had  not  lain  external  to  the 
peritoneum.  The  finger  was  now  passed  into  the  sac,  which 
was  fouud  to  be  of  considerable  extent.  Before  opening  it, 
the  skin  was  dissected  from  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
The  muscles  were  dark  and  loaded  with  blood,  but  still  not 
in  that  state  which  should  be  called  gangrenous.  A  punc¬ 
ture  was  made  through  the  muscles,  immediately  below  the 
umbilicus,  sufficient  to  admit  the  finger  into  the  sac :  the 
cavity  was  then  laid.  open.  There  was  very  little  matter 
found  in  the  sac,  as  several  ounces  had  already  passed  by 
the  wound  which  was  made  into  it  while  separating  the 
peritoneum.  And  it  was  also  now  observed,  that  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  matter  had  flowed  from  the  vagina  since 
the  commencement  of  the  dissection. 

The  internal  surface  of  the  sac  was  formed  by  the  ag¬ 
glutination  of  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  viscera,  and  had 
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very  much  the  same  appearance  as  that  which  is  seen  in  those 
who  have  died  after  repeated  tapping  for  dropsy.  The  peri¬ 
toneum  was  very  much  thickened,  and  had  a  dark  fleecy 
surface,  in  some  respects  apparently  gangrenous  ;  but  that  it 
was  not  so,  was  afterwards  proved  by  macerating  the  parts. 

“  When  the  cavity  was  fully  exposed,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  of  a  size  corresponding  to  the  bulk  of  a  seven  months’ 
foetus.  Its  boundary  on  the  upper  part  was  formed  by  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  left  side  of  the  arch  of  the  colon  to  the  abdo¬ 
minal  muscles,  extending  in  a  line  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
eleventh  rib.  The  inferior  boundary  was  formed  by  the  na¬ 
tural  reflexion  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  and  which  on  the  left  side  was  continued  up  to  the 
eleveuth  rib,  in  connexion  with  the  abdominal  muscles  ; 
while  on  the  right  side  the  sac  was  closed  by  condensed  peri¬ 
toneum  running  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  fundus  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  the  sac  was  confined  principally  to  the  left 
side  of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  boundary  was  formed 
by  the  agglutination  of  the  peritoneal  surface  of  all  the  small 
intestines  by  masses  of  lymph. 

**  On  looking  towards  the  low  er  part  of  the  sac,  the  fundus 
uteri  and  the  left  ovarium  were  seen ;  they  were  rather  ob¬ 
scure,  in  consequence  of  their  being  coated  with  the  same 
thickened  mass  of  peritoneum  as  the  intestines  were.  The 
uterus  appeared  to  be  nearly  of  its  natural  size,  when  unim¬ 
pregnated.  Before  examining  these  parts  any  further,  the 
hand  was  introduced  into  the  vagina,  and  then  an  opening 
by  the  side  of  the  uterus  was  discovered  ;  the  finger  being 
put  into  the  opening  could  be  passed  into  the  sac.  The 
whole  of  the  parts  below  the  line  of  the  umbilicus  were  now 
removed  from  the  body,  that  they  might  be  more  carefully 
examined. 

“  The  vagina  w  as  not  ruptured,  but  near  the  os  tincae  it  was 
in  rather  a  sloughy  state  ;  only  one  half  of  the  os  tincae  was 
found,  the  other  part  having  apparently  sloughed  off.  The  ute¬ 
rus  now  appeared  to  be  about  Iw  ice  the  size  of  what  is  generally 
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found  in  the  unitnpreguated  state.  The  fundus  and  greater  part 
of  the  body  were  covered  with  the  thickened  and  inflamed  pe¬ 
ritoneum;  in  other  respects  they  appeared  to  be  quite  natural: 
but  the  left  side  of  the  os  tine®,  of  the  cervix,  and  of  part  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus,  appeared  to  have  sloughed  off,  so  that 
there  was  a  direct  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  and  the  sac  in  the  abdomen.  When  the  hand  was 
passed  into  the  vagina,  if  it  were  carried  directly  up,  it  en¬ 
tered  into  the  sac  in  which  the  foetus  had  lain,  but  by  being 
directed  laterally  it  passed  into  the  uterus. 

11  From  the  history  of  the  case,  it  would  appear,  that  this 
large  opening  had  not  been  made  at  the  moment  the  child 
had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  that  the 
opening  caused  by  the  rupture  had  been  confined  to  the 
lateral  part  of  the  cervix ;  and  consequently,  at  first  there 
could  be  no  communication  between  the  vagina  and  the  ab¬ 
domen,  except  through  the  os  tineas ;  but  it  would  also  ap¬ 
pear,  that  previously  to  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  on  the 
twelfth  day,  the  lateral  part  of  the  os  tinea;  had  sloughed  so 
as  to  make  the  passage  between  the  vagina  and  sac  in  the 
abdomen  direct. 

“  This  idea  of  the  state  in  which  the  parts  were  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  rupture,  is  corroborated  by  the  examination 
of  a  preparation  of  the  uterus  in  Mr.  Bell’s  Museum;  in 
which  the  rupture  of  that  viscus  had  taken  place  immediately 
above  the  os  tincae,  which  is  still  entire,  as  the  patient  from 
whom  it  was  taken  died  before  sloughing  could  come  on. 

<  “  Our  attention  was  directed  particularly  by  Mr,  Shillito 
to  the  state  of  the  pharynx  and  stomach,  as  he  had  suspected 
that  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  inflammation  previous 
to  death.  The  external  appearance  wras  natural,  but  all  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  wras  in  a  state  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  and  covered  with  sloughy  sores,  very  much  resem¬ 
bling  the  worst  kind  of  aphthous  sores.  These  appearances 
were  traced  into  the  mouth  and  down  into  the  stomach,  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  which  were  the  same  kind  of  sores,  and 

L  4 
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one  particularly  large  near  the  pylorus.  Some  of  the  small 
intestines  were  examined,  but  the  internal  surface  of  them 
appeared  quite  natural,  although  the  peritoneal  coat  was 
very  much  thickened  and  inflamed. 

It  may  be  a  question,  whether  this  aphthous  state  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach  did  not  cause  the  death  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fatal  issue  was  hastened 

by  it,  and  here  comes  a  question  of  difficulty.  We  find 

\ 

these  aphthous  sores  in  patients  who  are  sinking  from  debility, 
but  the  patient  in  this  instance  had  continued  to  rally  until 
two  days  previous  to  her  death.” 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much  on  these  details.  I  am 
desirous,  however,  of  confessing,  that  I  had  no  idea  of  a 
rupture  of  the  uterus  having  taken  place  during  the  first  forty 
hours  of  my  patient’s  illness. 

It  is  certainly  satisfactory,  that  no  practical  good  could 
have  arisen  from  a  knowledge  of  such  au  event,  whatever  line 
of  proceeding  may  be  considered  proper  w  here  the  os  tincse 
is  dilated.  Indeed,  Dr.  Merriman,  in  his  late  very  useful 
work,  says,  on  this  subject,  “  if  the  rupture  of  the  uterus 
has  taken  place  before  the  full  term  of  gestation  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  while  the  os  uteri  is  undilated,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  afford  the  patient  any  kind  of  manual  assist¬ 
ance  On  Dr.  Merriman’s  calling  for  me  in  his  way  to 
the  patient,  I  observed  to  him,  that  I  had  rather  a  puzzling 
case,  and  should  really  fear  rupture  had  occurred,  had  there 
been  fainting,  sickness,  or  vomiting  of  that  peculiar  kind 
described  by  writers  on  the  subject.  To  this  the  Doctor 
replied  (the  correctness  of  which  observation  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  proved  by  the  result),  “  that  my  apprehensions  might 
still  be  realized,  as  he  believed  the  symptoms  described  to  be 


*  Vide  Di^.  Merriman ’s  Synopsis  of  the  various  Kinds  of  diffi¬ 
cult  Parturition,  &c.  p.  10$. 
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attendant  on  the  rupture  of  the  uterus  in  actual  labour,  might 
not  occur  on  its  giving  way  while  the  os  uteri  was  yet  rigid 
and  unrelaxed.” 

This  case  then  is  curious  and  singular  in  itself,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  deserves  to  be  placed  on  record.  But  it  becomes  of 
more  importance,  from  the  light  which  it  throws  on  a  point 
of  practice  in  cases  of  ruptured  uterus  which  is  not  yet  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  decided. 

Practitioners  have  disagreed  on  the  propriety  of  delivering 
the  patient  in  these  cases  artificially,  or  of  leaving  them  to 
nature. 

Dr.  Merriman’s  opinion  is  given  above;  Dr.  Denman, 
however,  who  had  paid  that  attention  to  the  subject  which 
he  considered  its  importance  required,  was  for  many  years 
an  advocate  for  an  immediate  delivery  by  art;  observing, 
“  that  it  is  not  only  justifiable,  but  the  best  mode  of  prac¬ 
tice.”  But  it  seems,  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  after 
entering  still  more  fully  into  an  investigation  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  different  cases  that  had  occurred,  he  thought  him¬ 
self  warranted  in  coming  to  the  important  conclusion,  that, 
“  when  the  uterus  is  ruptured  at  the  time  of  labour ,  both 
reasoti  and  experience  show ,  that  the  patient  has  a  better 
chance  of  recovering  bp  resigning  the  case  to  the  natural 
efforts  of  the  constitution,  than  by  any  operation  or  inter¬ 
position  of  art*.”  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  just  fa¬ 
voured  by  a  friend  with  a  most  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject 
of  ruptured  uterus  (which  has  recently  reached  this  country) 
by  Dr.  Dewees  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who  ranks  very 
high  as  an  accoucheur,  and  teacher  of  midwifery.  Dr. 
Dewees,  after  having  considered  most  fully  almost  every  case 
of  rupture  of  the  uterus  that  has  been  published,  combats  w  ith 
much  energy  Dr.  Denman’s  deductions,  which  he  pronounces 
to  be  in  defiance  of  both  reason  and  experience,  and  deci- 


*  Vide  Dr.  Denman’s  Observations  on  the  Rupture  of  the 
Uterus.  1810.  Page  18. 
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dedly  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  respectable 
authorities 

It  seems  also,  that  Mr.  Burns  has  said,  “  that  to  leave 
the  case  (rupture  of  the  uterus)  to  nature,  like  an  extra- 
uterine  pregnancy,  is  most  likely  to  be  successful  And 
Dr.  Devvees  considers,  that  his  assumption  of  the  position 
just  quoted,  like  that  of  Dr.  Denman,  is  entirely  gratuitous, 
and  highly  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  profession  J.”  “  For 
the  interference  of  art  to  be  even  probably  successful,  it  must 
not  be  delayed  a  moment  beyond  the  detection  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Whenever  it  is  practicable  to  seize  the  moment  to  be 
useful,”  he  adds,  “  vve  cannot  be  too  early  in  the  removal 
of  the  offending  body  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  by 
this  means  abstract  a  powerful  and  never-ceasing  stimulus; 
for  we  must  repeat  our  conviction,  that  there  never  has  been 
a  recovery  where  the  foetus  was  allowed  to  remain  ||.” 

Dr.  Denman,  on  the  contrary,  concludes  his  observations 
by  stating,  that  “  the  inherent  and  wonderfully  efficacious 
powers  of  the  female  constitution,  are  not  only  excited 
for  the  preservation  of  the  individual  on  common  occasions; 
but  also  when  circumstances  the  most  extraordinary  occur ; 
when  art  may  therefore  despair  of  giving  relief,  there  ever 
remains  a  good  firm  ground  for  hope  in  the  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  resources  of  the  constitution 

The  above  case  then  becomes  important,  inasmuch  as  it 
supplies  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  bears  upon 
the  treatment  of  ruptured  uterus. 

It  tends  to  show,  that  it  is  not  so  injurious  to  leave  such 
cases  undelivered  as  Dr.  Dewees  supposes  ;  for  it  is  evident, 


*  Vide  Philadelphia  Journal  of  med.  and  chem.  Sciences, 
yol.  i.p.77. 

f  Vide  Principles  of  Midwifery,  p.  58. 

J  Philadelphia  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  95.  ||  Idem,  p.  118. 

Dr.  Denman’s  Observations,  p.  22. 
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that  nature  and  the  resources  of  the  constitution  did,  in  this 
particular  instance  at  least,  by  a  suppurative  and  sloughing  pro¬ 
cess,  prepare  the  way  for  relief.  For  not  only  did  the  in¬ 
terference  of  art,  although  delayed  “  beyond  the  moment,”  and 

-A 

for  ten  days  after  the  detection  of  the  accident  (and  when  an 
introduction  of  three  fingers  within  the  uterus  might  possibly 
have  further  allowed  of  a  forcible  passage  for  the  hand 
through  the  rent,  and  delivery)  become  “  probably  successful/' 
but  afforded  a  rational  ground  for  expecting  a  perfect  reco- 
very.  The  patient  had  for  several  nights  slept  tolerably 
well,  her  appetite  had  returned,  the  bladder  was  regularly 
performing  its  functions  ;  and  although  the  post  mortem  ex¬ 
amination  showed  within  the  abdomen  a  dusky  bed  upon 
which  the  foetus  and  membranes  had  rested,  agglutinated  by 
inflammation  and  coagulable  lymph,  the  bowels  had  begun 
to  perform  almost  naturally  their  functions;  and  the  excre¬ 
tions  had  become  (even  the  contents  of  the  rectum  after 
death)  really  healthy.  In  fact,  the  patient  had  completely 
recovered  from  the  immediate  danger  of  the  accident;  audit 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  if  her  constitution  had  not 
given  way,  probably  on  account  of  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  abscess  which  was  found  after  death,  she  would  have 
been  ultimately  delivered  by  her  own  efforts,  as  the  process 
had  evidently  commenced  when  the  membranes  and  part  of 
the  placenta  were  discharged. 

In  another  point  of  view  also,  this  case  bears  strongly  on 
Dr.  Dewees’s  arguments,  and  appears  to  contradict  them. 
In  his  laudable  anxiety  to  establish  certain  practical  laws,  he 
enters  very  minutely  into  the  particulars  of  a  case  given  by 
Dr.  John  Sims  #,  whose  inference  from  it,  although  even- 

*  Dr.  Dewees,  after  stating  that  he  has  bestowed  considerable 
labour  to  run  a  parallel  between  the  cases  where  delivery  was  ef¬ 
fected,  and  those  where  the  woman  was  suffered  to  die  without  it, 
and  collect  facts  upon  the  subject  so  as  to  show  the  comparative  re¬ 
sults  of  both,  gives  the  following  interesting  table. 

Lived 
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tually  fatal,  is,  that  “  it  shows  the  possibility  of  an  escape 
even  when  the  child  has  been  suffered  to  remain  within  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen *  *.  Dr.  Dewees  argues  at  great 
length,  and  denies  Dr.  Sims's  assumption,  that  the  child  had 
passed  through  the  peritoneum,  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  :  a  fact,  in  the  present  case,  fully  proved  by  the  careful 
dissection  after  death.  Dr.  Dewees  also  asks,  “  Is  there  a 

i  > 

solitary  instance  of  a  solid  body,  like  that  of  a  foetus,  having 
been  suddenly  immersed  in  the  intestines  without  the  most 
fatal  result  following  f  r  ” 

Now,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  clearly  proved  by  careful 
dissection,  that  the  foetus  had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the 
peritoneum,  and  yet  these  fatal  effects  did  not  follow.  In¬ 
deed,  as  is  stated  above,  the  patient  had  entirely  recovered 


Lived  after  Delivery. 

Lamotte’s  first  case . 

• - second  case . 

Garthshore’s . 

Fen’s . 

Steidale’s  . 

Dewees’s . 

James’s  . . 

Douglas’s  . . 


3  days. 

4  do. 

23  do. 

8  do. 

7  do. 

5  hours. 

.  a  few  minutes. 
,17  hours. 


Cases  undelivered ,  with  their  Periods. 


Monroe’s  case . died  2  days  after  rupture. 

Garthsliore’s,  as  quoted  by  Douglas  2  do. 

Pouteau’s .  36  hours,  probably. 

Saviard’s .  but  a  few  hours. 

Denman’s  .  1G  hours,  probably. 

Smellie’s . . .  94  hours. 

Hooper’s  . .  12  do. 

Chatard’s  .  4  do.  but  rather  uncertain. 


Vide  Dewees  on  the  Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  in  Philadelphia 
Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  98,  99,  100. 

*  Medical  Facts,  vol.  viii.  p.  150. 

•f  Philadelphia  Journal,  p.  91. 
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from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  rupture;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  recovery  would  have  been  eventually  complete,  if  her 
powers  had  not  given  way  under  the  irritation  of  the  new 
process  which  had  been  set  up  by  nature  for  the  delivery  of 
the  child. 

Her  amendment  was  so  well  marked,  that  on  the  Friday 
preceding  her  death  my  patient  was  seen  by  both  Dr.  Merri- 
man  and  Mr.  Fisher,  who  had  favoured  me  with  a  visit  pur¬ 
posely  to  see  her  in  her  improved  state.  On  that  morning 
she  had  thought  herself  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  get  up — she 

i 

w  as  most  anxious  to  do  it — and  the  report  exultingly  made  to 
those  gentlemen  upon  their  entering  the  room,  by  one  of  the 
nurses,  was,  that  she  had  been  (certainly  very  imprudeutly) 
making  a  hearty  dinner 

Although  great  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  irritation  of  putrid  matter  from  a  dead  body 
twelve  days  within  the  abdomen,  as  also  the  irritation  produced 
by  the  confinement  of  matter  within  the  abscess,  were  evidently 
the  cause  of  death;  yet  T  looked  with  considerable  interest  to 
the  state  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  which  that  irritation 
had  produced  ;  because,  in  cases  of  aphthous  mouth  and  putrid 
sore  throat,  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  trace  to  an  injlani- 
matory  and  gangrenous  state  of  those  parts  the  more  immediate 
cause  of  dissolution.  And  here  the  chills;  burning  sensations; 
and  loss  of  the  power  of  swallowing,  gave  me  reason  to  think, 


that  the  same  changes  had  in  this  case  at  last  suddenly  taken 
place  ;  the  febrile  and  inflammatory  excitement  which  had 
occurred  during  the  Friday  night,  having  unfortunately  been 
followed  by  a  state  of  vascular  and  general  collapse  previously 
to  my  seeing  her  on  the  follow  ing  morning.  Such,  as  I  ex¬ 
pected,  were  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  oesophagus  and 


*  I  had  consented  in  the  morning  to  her  having  a  few  heads  of 
forced  asparagus,  in  addition  to  some  chicken  broth,  for  her  dinner. 
The  particular  words  of  the  nurse  to  Dr.  M.  and  Mr.  F.  were,  l<  that 
she  had  eaten  more  than  an  hundred  head  of  grass.” 
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stomach  when  inspected  at  my  particular  request  by  Mr. 
Shaw.  And  with  respect  to  that  gentleman’s  services  I  can¬ 
not  but  observe,  that  from  his  long  experience  as  demon¬ 
strator  of  anatomy  in  one  of  our  first  schools,  and  his  ac¬ 
knowledged  excellence  as  an  anatomist,  his  attendance  on 
the  occasion  was  to  me  most  valuable,  and  made  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  this  very  unfortunate  case  greatly  interesting. 

Putney,  May  22,  1821. 


To  Charles  Shillito ,  Esq.  Putney. 

BEAR  SIR, 

I  hope  the  accompanying  sketch  will  assist  in  illustrating 
your  paper.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  internal  part  of  the 
sac,  and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  uterus  when  first  seen  from  within. 

As  it  was  very  difficult  to  show  the  state  of  the  os  uteri, 
=and  the  hole  by  which  the  foetus  was  extracted,  I  have  got  a 
plan  made  from  the  description  I  gave,  which  I  hope  will  be 
more  intelligible  than  an  accurate  drawing  would  have  been. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Shaw. 


Monday  Evening. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

• 

PLATE  I. 

A.  Fundus  of  the  Uterus. 

B.  Ovarium. 

C.  Edge  of  the  Rupture  through  which  the  Foetus  escaped. 

D.  B.  D.  Section  of  the  Bed  in  which  the  Foetus  lay. 

E.  Os  Tincae. 

The  parts  are  represented  much  below  their  usual  size. 

PLATE  II. 

PLAN  OF  THE  STATE  OF  THE  PARTS  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  THE 

RUPTURE. 

A.  Bladder. 

B.  Uterus. 

C.  Foetus. 

D.  Sac  in  which  the  Foetus  lay. 

E.  Rectum. 

F.  Rupture  of  the  Uterus. 

G.  The  dotted  lines  mark  the  portion  which  sloughed. 

H.  The  Vagina. 

PLATE  HI. 

I.  1.  1.  1.  Common  Integuments. 

2.2.  Abdominal  Muscles. 

3.  Caput  Coii. 

4.  4.  Great  Arch  of  the  Colon,  covered  with  omentum. 

5.  Small  Intestines,  on  the  right  side  nearly  in  a  natural  state, 
except  being  connected  with  each  other  by  numerous  adhesions. 

6.  6.  6.  The  Bed  on  which  the  Foetus  had  lain  after  escaping  from 
the  Uterus,  extending  diagonally  across  the  body  from  about  mid¬ 
way  between  the  right  ilium  and  the  umbilicus  to  the  cartilage  of 
the  eleventh  rib  on  the  left  side,  bounded  above  by  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  omentum,  and  below  by  the  reflection  of  the  perito¬ 
neum,  and  formed  principally  of  the  small  intestines  and  part  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  which  were  all  completely  glued 
together  by  strong  adhesions,  forming  one  uniform  flat  surface,  or 
rather  a  little  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  ;  the  whole  mass  being 
very  dark  poloured,  and  in  a  state  almost  approaching  to  gangrene. 
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CASES 

ix  which 

CERTAIN  KINDS  OF  FOOD  COMMONLY  THOUGHT 

TO  BE  INDIGESTIBLE, 

HAVE  SEEMED  TO  ACT  AS  VIOLENT  NARCOTIC 

POISONS. 

X  * 

BY  CHARLES  THOMAS  HADEN, 

Of  Sloane  Street,  Surgeon  to  the  Chelsea  and  Brompton  Dispensaries. 


It  is  a  prevailing  idea,  that  the  words  food  and  poison 
designate  matters  which  possess  opposite  qualities.  The 
effects  of  food  on  the  body  certainly  differ  widely  from  those 
of  poison,  but  they  differ  only  in  degree.  Hence  the  saying, 
il  that  one  man’s  food  is  another  man’s  poison,”  is  literally 
true.  The  existing  state  of  the  body  often  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  food  and  poison.  Food  occasionally  acts  as 
poison,  and  some  of  the  poisons  are  not  unfrequently  made 
to  act  as  food  ;  they  are  at  least  used  as  medicines.  The  first 
effect  of  food  is^to  stimulate  the  stomach,  and  the  process  of 
digestion  would  not  go  on  unless  the  stomach  were  previously 
stimulated  to  exert  those  powers  by  which  that  process  is 
effected.  The  primary  effect  of  poison  also  is  to  stimulate  the 
stomach;  and  although  other  effects  speedily  follow,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  cases  of  the  more  virulent  poisons,  they  differ  only  in 
degree  from  such  as  result  from  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach.  When  even  the  most  healthy  person  takes 
food  the  heart  is  excited,  so  that  it  contracts  more  frequently 
and  with  greater  force  than  it  did  before.  This  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  does  not  remain  long  in  a  healthy  person;  hut  it  is  very 
different  where  the  body  is  affected  with  disease ;  not  only  is 

the  excitement  greater  in  such  persons,  but  it  remains  for  a 
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longer  time.  Hence  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  how  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  diet  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
treatment  of  disease.  It  might  be  shown  too,  how  it  is  often 
impossible  to  cure  disease  when  food  is  taken  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  stimulate  the  heart  beyond  a  certain  point — how  medi¬ 
cine  will  not  nullify  the  deleterious  agency  of  food  in  these 
cases — how  evacuant  remedies  may  depress  the  powrer  of  the 
heart,  and  only  thus  render  it  more  susceptible  of  being  ex¬ 
cited — how,  therefore,  this  exciting  power  of  food  often  be¬ 
comes  so  uncontrollable  in  w>hat  are  called  irritable  habits,  that 
the  treatment  of  many  chronic  disorders  is  very  unsatisfactory, 
and  their  cure  uncertain.  How  true  it  is  also,  that  the  first  ac¬ 
tion  of  medicines  on  the  stomach  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
food  or  poison  ;  that  this  fact  deserves  to  be  attentively  consi¬ 
dered,  because,  if  physicians  were  to  give  medicine  merely  as  a 
substitute  for  food,  they  would  employ  it  differently,  and  per¬ 
haps  more  efficaciously,  than  they  do  at  present;  that  the  natural 
mode  of  curing  disease  is  to  regulate  the  diet,  and  the  play  of 
the  bodily  functions,  so  that  the  action  which  constitutes  the 
disease  shall  subside  ;  that  although  medicines  and  other  col¬ 
lateral  remedies  are  often  necessary,  they  only  become  so  be¬ 
cause  they  perform  quickly  what  abstinence,  & c.  would  be 
so  long  in  accomplishing,  that  life  would  often  be  lost  on 
account  of  the  delay  ;  and,  therefore,  lastly,  that  medicines 
are  only  substitutes  for  more  legitimate  plans  of  cure.  These 
.are  all  important  subjects  for  consideration,  and  they  may 
perhaps  be  discussed  in  a  future  paper,  especially  as  such  a 
discussion  would  probably  prove,  that  food,  and  medicine, 
and  poisons  ought  to  be  considered  in  one  and  the  same 
class;  that  they  all  act  at  first  in  the  same  way  ;  and  that 
the  effects  of  each  of  them  are  often  produced  by  all  of  them 
in  turn  under  certain  circumstances,  although  they  materially 
differ  with  respect  to  the  rapidity  with  which  these  ultimate 
effects  are  produced.  At  present,  the  direct  parallel  between 
poisons  and  food,  when  taken  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
the  point  to  be  illustrated. 
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It  is  said,  that  food  excites  the  heart  even  in  the  most 
healthy  subjects.  Poisons  do  the  same.  The  action  of  poisons, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  the  production  of  excitement  of  the 
heart.  Some  poisons,  it  is  well  known,  soon  overwhelm  the 
bodily  powers  by  an  action  which  is  apparently  different  from 
stimulation.  Medical  men  have  not  been  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  in  what  the  difference  consists ;  and  indeed  they  have  not 
proved,  that  stimulation  is  not  the  first  part  of  the  process. 
Even  where  narcotic  poisons  are  taken,  whatever  the  immediate 
action  of  these  agents  may  be,  they  soon  depress  the  powers 
of  the  body.  They  particularly  interfere  with  what  we  are 
taught  to  consider  as  the  function  of  the  brain ;  the  senses  are 
lost,  the  power  of  volition  no  longer  exists,  stupor  comes  on, 
convulsions  supervene,  and  life  is  destroyed. 

An  exactly  similar  train  of  symptoms  sometimes  follows 
the  taking  of  food  when  the  body  is  in  a  particular  state ;  and 
it  is  the  chief  object  of  this  paper  to,  show,  that  food  li¬ 
terally  becomes  poison  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  train  of  symptoms  which  follows  cases  of  poisoning 
by  means  of  opium  is  familiar  to  all ;  the  headache — the  op¬ 
pressed  brain — the  abolition  of  sense — the  dilated  pupil — the 
stupor — the  hot  skin,  especially  in  the  head  and  chest — and 
the  increased  arterial  action.  Convulsions  do  not  often  occur 
in  these  cases.  Indeed,  a  slight  variety  of  symptoms  is  to 
be  observed  where  the  poisoning  is  induced  by  different  sub¬ 
stances.  Their  general  character,  however,  is  similar,  and  it 
bears  on  the  whole  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  an  epi¬ 
leptic  paroxysm.  This  statement  is  only  modified  by  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  cases  wherein  the  action  of  the  heart  ?) 
is  depressed  from  the  beginning  ;  and  where,  instead  of  a 
hot  skin  and  full  pulse  being  joined  to  the  symptoms  of  op¬ 
pressed  brain,  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  skin  is  cold,  and 
covered  by  a  clammy  perspiration.  The  explanation  of  this 
latter  variety  of  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  supposition, 
that  whilst  poisons  generally  act  by  producing  what  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  open  forms  of  fevers,  they  sometimes  induce,  like 
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all  other  causes  of  fever,  that  form  of  febrile  diseases  which 
Dr.  Armstrong  lias  called  congestive. 

The  following  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  berries  of  bella¬ 
donna  are  here  related  to  show,  that  although  the  induced 
symptoms  nearly  resemble  those  which  characterize  cases  of 
poisoning  by  opium,  they  still  have  a  character  of  their 
own. 

'  v  '  '  i  ,  . 

Cases  of  Poisoning  by  the  Berries  of  Belladonna. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  two  girls,  sisters,  ate  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  the  ripe  berries  of  belladonna.  These  girls 
were  seen  a  few  hours  afterwards  in  a  state  nearly  similar 
to  that  which  follows  the  taking  of  opium.  Stupor,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  present ;  but  in  place  of  it  a  state  which  ac¬ 
curately  resembles  that  of  fatuity.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes 
were  greatly  dilated,  and  the  patients  had  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  actions  of  idiots. 

The  hot  skin  and  full  pulse  demanded  sanguineous  deple¬ 
tion,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  w  as  taken  from  the 
arm  of  each  patient.  If  the  case  had  occurred  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Mr.  Wray’s  Cases  of  Poisoning  by  means  of 
Opium,  the  cold  affusion  would  have  been  used.  As  it  wras, 
an  emetic  and  purgatives  were  given  to  each  of  the  children, 
and  both  had  recovered  their  health  a  few'  days  afterwards *  *. 


*  The  following  particulars  of  these  cases  are  from  the  original 
notes,  made  whilst  the  patients  were  under  treatment. 

Cases  of  Poisoning  by  Belladonna. 

Aug.  23,  1818.  Two  girls  of  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  ate 
several  berries  of  the  atropa  belladonna  at  about  half  past  five 

o’clock  in  the  evening.  At  seven  they  ate  bread  and  milk  for  supper, 

* 

and  went  to  bed :  the  younger  ate  as  well  as  usual ;  the  elder 
less.  At  eleven  they  were  found  delirious. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  I  saw  them :  they  were  both  very  hot, 
with  a  flushed  skin,  and  full  bounding  pulse.  The  younger  had 
taken  ^fs  of  antim.  tart,  and  the  elder  not  so  much,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  get  it  down. 

Both  were  delirious,  talking  irrationally,  and  both  were  occa- 
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A  few  cases  will  now  be  related  wherein  various  kinds  of 
food,  but  especially  those  which  are  generally  considered  to  be 


sionaliy  convulsed,  at  which  time  they  complained  that  persons  or 
animals  were  hurting  them.  The  delirium  was,  however,  at  other 
times,  tolerably  quiet,  and  put  on  the  appearance  more  of  some¬ 
thing  half  way  between  delirium  and  fatuity  than  of  pure  delirium ; 
for  they  gave  rational  answers  when  spoken  to. 

Their  countenance  was  that  of  fatuity ;  it  was  vacant  and  an¬ 
xious.  Even  whilst  the  convulsions  were  not  present,  there  were 
constant  motions  with  the  hands,  either  picking  the  air  or  moving 
the  fingers  one  after  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  delirium  was  of  the  pleasant  and  tranquil 
description,  rather  than  the  reverse.  The  pupils  were  much  dilated, 
but  not  to  the  utmost  bounds. 

Neither  of  them  had  vomited.  On  account  of  the  evident  increas¬ 
ed  vascular  action,  they  were  both  bled;  the  younger  to  §viij,  and 
the  elder  to  §x,  or  more.  They  both  became  more  tranquil,  and 
the  elder  was  faint,  but  the  heat  of  skin  was  not  materially  dimi¬ 
nished.  The  younger  after  this  immediately  vomited  up  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  the  husks  of  the  berries,  totally  devoid  of  co¬ 
lour,  although  they  w  ere  taken  quite  ripe.  Portions  of  the  supper 
also  came  up.  More  tartarized  antimony  was  given,  and  the 
younger  vomited  again,  and  then  ten  grains  of  calomel  were 
given,  and  a  large  glyster  of  soap  and  water  thrown  up. 

The  elder  did  not  vomit,  and,  therefore,  more  emetic  tartar 
was  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  she  would  not  take  it  in  liquid. 

It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  blood  flew  out  with  much  vio¬ 
lence  when  the  vein  was  opened. 

Half  past  nine.  Both  the  children  were  much  quieter,  and 
indeed  apparently  in  a  worse  state,  both  equally  delirious,  but 
paler  and  without  heat :  inclined  to  be  torpid,  and  with  the  belly 

VaJ  •  *■'  v'-'  : 

costive.  Ten  grains  more  calomel  were  ordered  for  each,  and  the 

glyster,  which  had  not  been  given,  to  be  administered  immediately. 

*  * 

To  follow  this  up  by  Epsom  salts  and  senna  every  hour,  until  the 
bowels  were  perfectly  opened.  To  give  also  weak  vinegar  and 
water  very  frequently. 

Twelve  o’clock.  Both  the  children  in  a  deep  sleep,  with  pale 
countenances  and  sunken  eyes,  but  still  with  some  degree  of 
heat  on  the  surface.  Each  had  had  stools,  and  had  vomited  much. 
On  rousing  them,  however,  they  were  evidently  better ;  pupils  mot 
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indigestible,  produced  all  the  symptoms  which  are  found  to 
follow  the  taking  of  decided  poisons.  These  cases  not  only 
differ  greatly  with  regard  to  the  symptoms  which  characterized 
them,  but  also  in  a  degree  with  respect  to  the  kind  of 
symptoms.  In  some  of  them  convulsions  took  place  ;  in  others 
not:  some  cases  were  marked  by  delirium  ;  others  by  stupor  : 
and  in  one  case  the  affection,  put  on  all  the  appearance  of  a 
congestive  fever  where  the  head  was  the  part  particularly  af¬ 
fected. 

The  gradation  from  that  slight  affection  of  the  brain,  a 
sick  headache,  which  is  so  often  a  symptom  of  indigestion,  to 
the  more  grave  cerebral  affections  which  are  described  below, 
is  not  an  unnatural  one.  If  a  slight  affection  of  the  brain  be 
frequently  the  consequence  of  a  certain  deranged  stale  of  the 
stomach,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  more  severe  forms  of  the 
same  affection  may  arise  when  the  digestive  organs  are  more 
severely  oppressed.  It  is  important  to  mark  these  conse¬ 
quences,  because  many  persons  who  are  considered  to  die  of 
epilepsy,  are  probably  convulsed  only  because  their  stomachs 


so  much  contracted,  and  the  mind  more  tranquil.  Continue  the 
purging  mixture. 

One  o’clock.  Both  had  had  many  motions,  and  were  sick:  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  both  very  much  improved; 
awake,  and  capable  of  taking  notice,  and  answering  questions,  but 
exceedingly  weak  and  trembling.  Had  taken  beef-tea  and  arrow- 
root:  were  still  in  some  degree  delirious.  One  of  them  stood  up, 
and  with  tolerable  steadiness  w  alked  up  to  play  with  a  child.  Con¬ 
tinue  the  vinegar  and  water. 

Aug.  24.  Both  much  better :  tranquil  and  collected,  although 
the  elder  had  been  delirious  in  the  night.  Skin  moderately  warm  ; 
pulse  quick,  tongue  furred  ;  but  not  particularly  white ;  mouth  dry 
and  clammy ;  pupils  much  more  contracted.  They  complained  of 
no  particular  pain;  were  thirsty  and  exceedingly  sick  whenever 
they  ate  or  drank.  They  had  had  also  nearly  twenty  stools  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours;  ordered  no  medicine.  They  had  slept 
a  great  deal,  and  were  wakened  with  difficulty.  Both  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  weak. 
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contain  undigested  food ;  and  if  so,  some  of  them  might  be 
saved  if  the  offending  matter  were  timeously  removed. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  introduce  these  cases  bv  some  account 
of  a  case  of  fever,  in  which  an  apparently  trifling  indiscretion 
with  regard  to  diet,  was  followed  by  what  the  majority  of 
people  would  consider  to  be  unexpectedly  bad  symptoms. 

Case  of  Fever,  the  leading  Symptom  of  tel  tick  teas  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  mucous  Membrane  of  the  Bowels,  and  in  which 
taking  daily  a  small  Quantity  of  the  Pulp  of  Orange  ap¬ 
peared  to  produce,  and  certainly  to  keep  up,  violent  He¬ 
morrhage  from  the  mucous  Membrane. 

A  young  woman  applied  for  relief,  having  symptoms  of 
fever ;  and  especially  that  dry  and  very  dark  red  slate  of  the 
tongue,  which  when  either  patched  with  fur,  or  not,  indicates 
the  presence  of  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  mucous  mem¬ 
brane.  The  usual  remedies  were  administered,  and  the 
strictest  abstinence  with  respect  to  food  enjoined.  A  limited 
portion  of  milk  whey  only  was  allowed,  with,  occasionally, 
small  portions  of  water.  The  symptoms  did  not  yield  so  ra¬ 
pidly  as  usual ;  indeed,  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the  bowels 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few7  days,  and  much  blood  was  thus  daily 
lost.  The  symptoms  of  fever  also  continued  to  be  propor¬ 
tionally  violent.  Under  these  circumstances  a  more  than 
usually  accurate  examination  of  the  motions  w  qs  made,  and 
it  was  found  that  they  contained  undigested  portions  of  orange 
pulp.  It  appeared  so  at  least  to  the  medical  attendant ;  and 
when  he  stated  his  suspicions,  the  patient  owned  she  had  eaten 
daily  a  small  quantity  of  orange  to  take  away  the  taste  of  her 
medicine.  It  appeared  after  the  strictest  examination  that  her 
indiscretion  in  taking  food  had  been  absolutely  limited  to  this. 
She  was  desired  to  omit  the  orange.  On  the  next  day  the 
motions  still  contained  some  portions  of  orange,  but  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  was  much  smaller.  On  the  day  following  they 
contained  bo  orange  and  scarcely  any  trace  of  blood.  The 
fever  now7  began  to  subside,  and  the  patient  recovered,  although 
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it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be  very  careful  with  regard  to  the 
taking  of  food  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 

This  case  exemplifies  the  deleterious  agency  of  food  when 
taken  improperly.  Many  fevers  are  prolonged  by  the  want  of 
a  due  regulation  of  the  diet ;  and  the  remark  is  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  to  such  fevers  as  are  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels.  Even  the  smallest 
quantity  of  food  is  hurtful  in  the  acute  stage  of  this  form  of 
fever;  and  he  who  intends  to  treat  such  cases  successfully 
must  restrict  his  patient  to  water,  and  at  the  utmost  a  small 
tea-cup  full  of  milk  whey  or  of  very  thin  arrow-root  made 
with  water,  three  times  a  clay.  A  diet  like  this,  combined 
with  bleeding,  especially  local,  and  the  use  of  opium  joined  to 
very  mild  laxatives,  will  generally  bring  such  cases  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  termination. 

The  next  case  is  one  in  which  the  pulp  of  orange  produced 
symptoms  which  more  nearly  resembled  those  of  poisoning. 

Case  in  which  Insensibility ,  fyc.  followed  the  Use  of  Orange 

as  Food . — June  \5th,  1821. 

Mr.  T.’s  son,  aged  five,  had  repeatedly  been  ill  with 
symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  brain;  indeed,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  it  was  feared  that  inflammation  had  taken  place. 
These  repeated  attacks  had  produced  emaciation,  and  it  was 
only  by  great  care  in  the  regulation  of  the  child’s  diet  that  he 
recovered  his  health. 

Some  months  ago  he  fell  several  feet  into  an  area,  and  frac¬ 
tured  his  skull.  By  the  exhibition  of  colchicum  and  cold  lo¬ 
tions,  with  abstinence  and  perfect  rest,  he  recovered  from  this 
accident  without  experiencing  one  bad  symptom.  The  writer 
considers  this  to  be  a  good  proof  of  the  beneficial  agency  of 
colchicum ;  for  it  took  place,  although  a  triangular  piece  of 
one  of  the  parietal  bones  was  depressed,  so  that  a  barber  who 
came  to  shave  his  head  said,  the  skull  was  broken  in  three 
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places.  The  depressed  portion  of  bone  gradually  rose,  until 
the  skull  became  again  level. 

Since  then,  the  little  boy’s  health  has  been  tolerably  good; 
but,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  he  began  to  awake  regularly  every 

evening  soon  after  going  to  sleep,  and  lie  was  then  hot ;  insen- 

» 

sible  too  and  screaming,  and  often  in  convulsions. 

He  was  seen  under  these  circumstances.  His  appearance 
was  peculiar.  His  eye  was  dead,  with  the  pupil  dilated;  his 
complexion  was  muddy  or  pale  with  a  mixture  of  brown  in  it ; 
his  look  was  vacant,  and  his  actions  undecided  and  varying. 
The  tongue  was  somewhat  furred,  but  the  skin  was  cool. 

Full  doses  of  colehicum  and  sal  polychrest  w  ere  given  for 
two  days,  and  smaller  ones  afterwards;  abstiuence  was  also 
enjoined. 

His  evening  tits  returned  no  more  until  yesterday,  when  he 
was  as  bad  as  ever.  His  skin  was  then  very  hot ;  he  was  in¬ 
sensible  ;  he  screamed  violently  ;  and  his  pupils  were  much  di¬ 
lated.  It  appeared  that  he  had  eaten  an  orange,  w  ith  probably 
part  of  the  peel,  during  the  evening. 

This  morning  he  is  much  better.  He  has  had  a  large  mo¬ 
tion,  in  which  several  pieces  of  undigested  orange  peel  and 
pulp  w  ere  plainly  to  be  seen. 

v 

The  next  case  in  some  degree  resembles  the  last,  although 
the  offending  matter  w'as  of  a  different  kind. 

,  ,  *  '/  «  *v  ■.  ‘>i  i  i  y/»f  7  ~  i  'ii  1  'J  ,a  >ij  i  ,*  -  i  *:•' 

Case  oj  Poisoning  by  roasted  Pork . 

Mrs.  L - ,  aged  70,  liable  to  gout  and  severe  stomachic 

affections,  ate  of  roasted  loin  of  pork  on  Tuesday,  March  13, 
1821.  She  had  complained  of  sickness  for  the  two  or  three 
preceding  days. 

In  the  night  she  awaked  with  a  feeling  of  sickuess.  She 
vomited  much,  and  w7as  smartly  purged;  and  at  six  in  the 
morning  was  found  to  be  very  ill.  She  moaned  much;  her 
head  was  embarrassed;  her  longue  was  covered  by  a  smooth 
cream-coloured  or  rather  brown  fur,,  and  her  feelings  were 
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exceedingly  uncomfortable  ;  but  the  pulse  was  scarcely  altered 
from  the  natural  state. 

The  vomited  matter  was  merely  mucus.  Calomel  and 
purging  medicines  were  ordered. 

Iu  the  afternoon  she  was  materially  worse.  Her  skin  was 
hotter,  and  her  pulse  somewhat  quicker.  The  moaning  was 
incessant  ;  the  tongue  was  perfectly  dry  and  brown  as  in 
typhus;  and  the  patient’s  mind  had  wandered  all  day,  so  that 
she  recollected  nothing.  She  could  not  tell  what  time  of  the 
day  it  was,  and  her  speech  w  as  very  indistinct.  The  abdomen 
was  distended,  and  somewhat  painful  on  pressure. 

Several  offensive  motions  had  passed.  Additional  purga¬ 
tives  were  administered,  and  in  two  hours  afterwards  more 
very  offensive  motions  were  procured,  with  evident  relief. 

On  Thursday,  March  15,  she  was  perfectly  relieved ;  but 
the  tongue  was  thickly  coated  by  a  slimv,  brow  nish,  lead-c*- 
lourqd  fur.  The  purgatives  were  continued,  and  the  tongue 
vyas  much  less  coated  in  the  evening. 

The  motions  were  nearly  fluid,  and  not  of  a  verv  unna- 
tural  colour. 

The  pork  was  young,  and  excellent  of  its  kind.  The  rest 
of  the  family  ate  some  of  it  at  dinner,  but  none  of  them  were 
ill  after  it. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  w  hen  the  patient 
went  to  bed  on  the  15th  :  a  circumstance  which  aptly  illus¬ 
trates  the  nature  of  dreaming  and  nightmare,  and  of  the  very- 
various  forms  of, ocular  delusion  which  Dr.  Ferriar  and  others 
have  described  as  giving  rise  to  the  idea  of  ghosts. 

When  the  patient  put  out  her  caudle,  she  had  immediately 
before  her  an  immense  fair.  Thousands  of  persons  passed  and 
repassed.  Their  characters  and  dresses  were  diversified  be¬ 
yond  description ;  their  actions  w  ere  often  of  the  most  gro¬ 
tesque  kind ;  and  the  patient  said,  that  for  a  time  the  exhibition 
was  very  amusing,  for  it  had  all  the  vividness  of  a  real  scene. 

After  a  time  the  whole  disappeared;  and  instead  of  a  fair 
she  had  before  her  the  representation  of  an  immense  garden. 
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Here  she  saw  every  thing  with  the  same  vividness  as  before. 
She  recognised  multitudes  of  the  most  beautiful  flowers  ;  and 
walks,  fountains,  statues,  and  all  other  requisites  of  a  fine 
garden,  were  spread  before  her  eyes. 

After  viewing  these  things  for  a  short  time  the  patient  be¬ 
came  in  some  degree  frightened,  and  rang  her  bell.  As  soon 
as  a  candle  was  brought  into  the  room,  the  whole  scene,  of 
course,  vanished. 

The  cases  which  follow  will  describe  the  occurrence  of 
more  serious  evils  from  taking  indigestible  food. 

,  «  ■  f  ■  -  •  I P ’  *  1  •  .#  i  .1  ,/  *IVI-  •  *-/  * 

Cases  of  Poisoning  by  the  taking  of  pickled  Pork  and 

Greens. 

*  / 

Some  years  ago  a  little  girl  was  brought  into  the  writer’s 

surgery  in  a  state  of  insensibility  and  convulsions.  Her  skin 
was  hot  and  her  pulse  strong;  the  pupils  of  her  eyes  were 
much  dilated,  she  occasionally  attempted  to  vomit,  and  was  al¬ 
together  in  a  state  of  great  danger.  It  was  then  evening,  and 
at  dinner  the  child  had  eaten  largely  of  pickled  pork  and 

X  jr  1  , 

greens. 

She  was  immediately  bled,  and  an  emetic  exhibited.  Be¬ 
fore  the  child’s  arm  could  be  tied  up,  violent  sickness  and 
purging  took  place,  aud  much  of  the  offending  matter  was 
thrown  up ;  but  the  convulsed  state  of  the  child  rendered  it 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  matter 
ejected. 

These  evacuations  soon  procured  relief,  so  that  the  patient 
was  in  some  degree  sensible  when  she  left  the  house ;  and  her 
health  was  speedily  re-established  by  abstinence  and  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  purgative  medicines. 

This  child  was  naturally  sickly:  that  is,  her  parents  had 
habitually  fed  her  improperly  ;  and  whilst  her  health  suffered, 
her  digestive  organs  w  ere  in  a  weakened  state. 

About  two  years  afterwards  the  same  child  was  again  at- 
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tacked  in  a  similar  way  after  eating  pickled  pork  and  greens, 
as  before.  The  result  of  the  case  was  similar. 

A  third  case  exactly  of  the  same  kind  occurred  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  another  weakly  girl ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  lengthen 
this  paper  by  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  symptoms. 

The  writer  would  willingly  introduce  here  a  most  interest- 
ing  case  of  a  similar  kind  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Alcock,  and  of  which  the  writer  witnessed  the 
examination  after  death. 

The  subject  of  the  case,  an  adult,  died  in  the  convulsions 
which  followed  a  full  dinner  of  pickled  pork  and  onions.  "Die 
immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  most  curious;  it  was  indeed 
different  from  any  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  described,  it  is 
believed,  by  any  author.  The  case  is  either  published,  or  will 
be  published,  in  Dr.  Paris’s  new  work  on  Forensic  Medi¬ 
cine 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  Dr.  Paris’s  valuable  work  has 
appeared,  from  which  the  details  of  this  case  are  extracted. 

“  The  following  instructive  case  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
Mr.  Alcock,  whose  zeal  and  acumen  in  anatomical  researches  are  as 
honourable  to  himself,  as  they  are  useful  to  the  profession  of  which 
he  is  so  active  a  member. 

“  William  Thompson,  aged  thirty-six,  formerly  a  soldier  of  the 
27th  regiment,  late  a  watchman  of  St.  James’s  parish,  had  had 
three  fits,  stated  to  be  epileptic,  within  the  last  two  years.  Dec.  9, 
1821,  be  was  attacked  by  another  fit,  having  the  usual  character  of 
epilepsy,  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  morning.  In  the  morning  ” 
(before  the  attack)  “  he  appeared  in  his  usual  health,  and  had  re¬ 
marked  to  his  wife  that  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his 
life. 

“  He  ate  largely  of  pork  with  sage  and  onions  for  dinner  about 
one  o’clock.  About  five  he  was  rather  unwell,  and  a  little  before 
six  ‘  went  off  in  a  fit/  He  had  frequent  convulsions,  ‘  as  rapidly  as  he 
could  have  them  ’  (his  wife’s  statement),  from  the  time  he  was  taken 
ill  till  he  died.  There  was  no  sickness,  no  vomiting.  He  had  Iain 
upon  his  back  for  some  time,  he  was  turned  upon  his  side,  and  sud¬ 
denly  expired.  He  never  sj^oke  from  the  time  of  the  attack  till  his 
death.  A  week  previously  he  had  complained  of  headache,  but  not 
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The  poisoning  food  was  of  a  different  kind  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  case. 


on  the  day  of  his  illness.  He  was  extremely  subject  to  flatulence. 
He  did  not  cough  at  any  time  during  the  attack  which  immediately 
preceded  his  death.  For  some  years  past  he  had  been  unable  to  lie 
upon  his  right  side. 

“He  was  largely  bled  from  the  arm;  cold  applications  were 
freely  applied  to  the  head,  with  some  temporary  mitigation  of  the 
convulsions.  Some  medicines  were  directed  ;  but  the  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility  in  which  he  was,  precluding  sw  allowing,  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  whether  they  ever  reached  his  stomach.  His  pulse  was  full  and 
frequent,  but  he  was  too  unsteady  to  allow  it  to  be  counted.  The 
pupils  were  contracted  to  points,  but  on  the  recurrence  or  the  con¬ 
vulsions  became  widely  dilated;  after  the  cold  affusion  over  the 
head,  and  as  the  convulsions  abated,  they  gradually  contracted. 

“  The  examination  of  the  morbid  appearances  was  made  four 
days  after  death  by  Mr.  Alcock,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Haden,  sur¬ 
geon,  and  others. 

“  External  appearances ,  those  of  a  very  athletic,  muscular  sub¬ 
ject.  No  external  appearance  of  injury  :  slight  show  of  putrefac¬ 
tion  of  the  abdominal  parietes. 

“  The  head  was  carefully  and  minutely  examined.  The  vessels 
of  the  brain  were  distended  with  blood,  but  in  no  degree  sufficient  to 
explain  the  cause  of  death.  The  brain  was  firm  and  natural  in 
every  part.  The  choroid  plexus  of  the  right  side  was  studded  with 
a  few  small  hydatid-like  vesicles.  The  spinal  marrow,  as  far  as 
could  be  seen  through  the  foramen  magnum,  was  free  from  disease. 
The  ventricles  contained  about  two  fluid  drams  of  liquid,  and  about 
the  same  quantity  was  found  in  the  base  of  the  scull  when  the  brain 
was  removed. 

“  The  chest.  The  right  lung  adhered  universally,  but  its  struc¬ 
ture  was  natural ;  the  left  lung  was  somewhat  gorged  with  blood : 
no  preternatural  adhesions.  About  from  four  to  eight  ounces  of 
bloody  fluid  in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest.  The  heart  was  loaded 
with  fat,  and  had  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  a  patch 
of  lymph  like  a  thin  layer  of  coagulated  albumen.  Several  smaller 
spots  of  the  same  kind  on  the  right  auricle  ;  but  none  of  them  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  substance. 

“  Abdomen.  The  liver  adhered  in  numerous  parts,  and  very  ex¬ 
tensively  to  the  peritoneum.  The  stomach  was  enormously  large, 
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Case  of  Poisoning  by  means  of  Beef's  Heart. 

A  weakly  girl  was  fouud  in  a  state  resembling  that  describ¬ 
ed  above  as  characterizing  the  child  who  was  poisoned  by 

and  distended  with  food  and  air :  the  small  intestines  were  also 
somewhat  more  distended  than  usual,  but  exhibited  no  appearance. 
of  disease  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  patient.  The 
spleen  was  small  and  unhealthy,  having  several  white  patches  on  its 
surface. 

“  Thus  far  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  death  ap¬ 
peared.  In  the  usual  mode  of  conducting  examinations,  here  the 
investigation  would  have  terminated;  but  I  consider  it  essential  in 
every  case  to  examine  the  state  of  the  air-passages.  On  examining 
the  bronchia  of  the  left  side,  the  principal  ramifications,  and  some 
of  the  smaller,  were  filled  with  a  pultaceous  substance  of  a  dirty, 
greenish  hue  and  heterogeneous  texture  resembling  food  which 
had  undergone  some  degree  of  digestion :  it  completely  filled  the 
left  bronehion.  The  light  bronchion  and  its  ramifications  were 
quite  filled  with  similar  matter,  and  the  trachea  w  as  also  filled  at  the 
lower  part,  so  that  breathing  in  such  a  state  must  have  been  impos¬ 
sible.  That  the  matter  filling  up  the  air-passages  consisted  of 
chyme  from  the  stomach,  became  evident  from  its  perfect  similarity 
to  that  which  remained  in  the  stomach. 

“  Since  the  receipt  of  the  above  interesting  communication  from 
Mr.  Alcock,  we  have  found  upon  inquiry  amongst  the  carcass- 
butchers,  that  the  presence  of  food  in  the  pulmonary  passages  is  by 
no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in  those  animals  that  have  been  struck 
on  the  head.” — Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.  D. 
F.  R.S.  F.L.S.  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians; 
and  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  London.  1823. 

The  writer  avails  himself  of  Mr.  Alcock’s  permission  to  subjoin 
the  practical  inferences  (omitted  in  Dr.  P.’s  work),  which  he,  Mr.  A. 
had  deduced  from  the  preceding  facts ;  believing  that  they  are  im¬ 
portant,  not  merely  as  affording  a  rational  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  death,  but  as  leading  to  those  precautions  which  may  avert  a 
similar  termination  in  cases  in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  in¬ 
sensibility  may  be  present. 

“  The  facts  above  stated,”  says  Mr.  A.  “  connected  with  others 
relating  to  suffocation  from  extraneous  fluid  in  the  air-passages,, 
form  an  important  subject  well  worthy  of  elucidation  both  by  the; 
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pickled  pork  and  greens.  The  great  difference  between  the 
two  patients  was,  that,  in  the  case  now  to  be  related,  the  heat 


physiologist  and  the  practitioner.  Is  it  not  probable  that  suffocation 

t 

may  be  one  of  the  modes  in  which  death  succeeding  intoxication 
takes  place  ?  Is  it  unnatural  to  suppose  that  partial  or  full  vomit¬ 
ing  may  take  place,  and  from  the  position  of  the  body  the  ejected 
matter  may  fill  the  fauces,  and  consequently,  at  the  next  inspiration, 
be  forced  into  the  air-passages  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ? 

“  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  contraction  of  the  glottis 
would  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  and  this  would  certainly  be  the 
case,  under  the  natural  irritability  of  these  parts ;  but  as  in  apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  drunkenness,  and  some  other  conditions,  the  muscles  of 
the  body  are  not  obedient  to  ordinary  stimuli,  what  proof  have  we 
that  the  muscles  of  the  glottis  should  retain  their  irritability  when 
those  of  the  body,  of  the  iris,  &c.  have  lost  it? 

“  The  practical  inductions  from  the  preceding  facts  and  observa¬ 
tions  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent  practitioner : 
namely,  to  incline  the  body  forwards,  so  that  in  case  of  any  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  being  ejected,  so  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
lodging  in  the  fauces,  it  may  flow  from  the  mouth,  by  its  own  gra¬ 
vity,  instead  of  being  forced  into  the  air-passages  at  the  next  inspi¬ 
ration. 

“  That  vomiting  under  this  insensibility  to  ordinary  stimuli  occa¬ 
sionally  occurs,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  witnessed  cases  of 
excessive  intoxication.  I  may  be  further  permitted  to  state  a  fact 
bearing  upon  this  point ;  that  I  have  succeeded  in  exciting  vomiting 
in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  opium,  in  which  the  insensibility  was  so 
great  that  no  external  stimuli  produced  any  perceptible  effect,  and 
no  effort  to  swallow  could  be  induced ;  consequently  the  emetic  was 
injected  into  the  stomach  by  an  elastic  gum  catheter  passed  into  the 
oesophagus,  aided  by  the  simple  apparatus  used  for  injecting  hydro¬ 
cele.  This  procedure  was  followed  by  the  happy  effect  of  unloading 
the  stomach,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  patient’s  reco¬ 
very  ;  but  without  the  simple  precaution  above  alluded  to,  suffoca¬ 
tion  and  not  recovery  must  have  been  the  result.  The  emetic  used 
in  this  case  was  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  I  have  known 
speedily  to  excite  vomiting,  wheq  large  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  tar- 
trite  of  antimony,  &c.  have  failed.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
children,  after  having  indulged  in  food  of  difficult  digestion,  are  seized 
with  convulsions ;  some  cases  of  this  nature  have,  the  writer  believes^ 
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of  the  skin  and  arterial  action  were  greater  ;  the  integuments  of 
the  head  and  face  being  very  red.  Profound  stupor  also  was 
present  instead  of  convulsions. 

The  writer  inquired  if  the  child  had  eaten  pickled  pork 
■and  greens,  it  being  after  dinner ;  but  he  was  told  that  the 
child  had  dined  off  beef’s  heart. 

The  violence  of  the  symptoms  led  the  writer  to  open  the 
jugular  vein  ;  and  the  stupor  was  not  relieved  until  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  blood  had  been  abstracted.  The  cold 
affusion  would  have  been  of  use  in  this  case  :  but  the  child 
recovered  in  a  few  days  under  the  use  of  abstinence  and  pur¬ 
gatives,  preceded  by  an  emetic. 

The  writer  has  only  an  indistinct  recollection  of  a  second 
case  in  which  beef’s  heart  acted  as  a  poison  when  taken  a3 
food.  He  has,  however,  one  more  case  to  relate  which  he 
thinks  particularly  valuable  :  first,  because  it  shows  that  these 
cases  of  poisoning  by  means  of  undigested  food  sometimes  put 
on  the  congestive  form ;  and  secondly,  because  it  shows  that 
the  symptoms  are  occasionally  produced  by  food,  which  is 
considered  to  be  even  of  the  most  digestible  kind. 

Case  of  Poisoning  by  Mutton  Chop . 

Master  W.  S.  one  year  and  a  half  old,  had  been  a  weakly 
child  from  birth,  until  four  months  before  March  1,  1820, 
when  he  began  to  eat  meat  and  improve  in  health. 

On  March  1,  he  was  tolerably  well,  but  had  been  some¬ 
what  fretful.  He  ate  his  dinner  of  mutton  chop,  and  was 
placed  in  his  chair  immediately  afterwards.  His  brother  came 


been  recorded  by  his  friend  Mr.  C.  T.  Haden.  Now,  in  cases  of 
crudities  in  the  stomach  producing  convulsions,  does  the  possibility 
of  suffocation  preclude  the  use  of  emetics,  the  only  direct  means  we 
possess  of  removing  the  cause  of  the  disease?  Or  must  the  cause 
be  permitted  to  continue,  whilst  we  vainly  attempt  to  combat  its 
effects  ?  Assuredly  the  most  efficacious  means  should  be  adopted, 
taking  such  precautions  as  may  effectually  guard  against  fatal  acci¬ 
dent,  which,  to  be  prevented,  require*  only  to  be  foreseen." 
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on  him  in  a  hurry,  and  made  him  start.  He  instantly  turned 
pale,  his  eyes  became  fixed,  and  his  face  lead-coloured;  and 
he  fell  in  a  fit,  but  he  was  not  convulsed. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  cold,  pale,  and 
lead-coloured,  and  the  action  of  his  heart  seemed  to  have 
nearly  ceased.  The  fit  still  continued. 

Sal  volatile  was  given,  and  an  emetic.  After  throwing  up 
his  dinner,  he  became  warm,  and  recovered  his  senses.  In 
fact,  he  was  soon  afterwards  well;  but  it  was  judged  necessary 
by  another  practitioner  to  cup  him,  and  two  ounces  of  blood 
were  drawn.  On  the  next  day  he  was  quite  well. 

He  never  became  hot  after  the  cold  fit. 

It  would  be  very  useful  to  be  aware  of  the  exact  condition 
of  the  body  which  predisposes  it  to  be  thus  disordered  by 
matters  which  do  not  commonly  act  as  poisons.  A  debilitated 
state  of  the  digestive  organs  seems  to  be  an  essential  requisite; 
but  the  last  case  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  some  other  exciting 
or  predisposing  cause  is  required.  The  child  would  perhaps 
not  have  fallen  into  a  fit  if  he  had  not  been  suddenly  alarmed 
bv  his  brother. 

This  necessity  for  the  concurrence  of  several  causes  before 
particular  diseases  can  be  produced,  is  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  the  generality  of  medical  men.  They  content  them¬ 
selves  by  recollecting  that  two  kinds  of  causes,  the  predispos¬ 
ing  and  the  exciting,  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  every 
disease ;  but  few'  have  observed  that  the  generality  of  diseases 
do  not  arise  until  several  sets,  of  predisposing  causes  at  least, 
concur  in  influencing  the  system.  It  is  often  in  these  cases 
difficult  to  trace  all  the  concurrent  causes;  and  even  when 
that  has  been  done,  it  is  not  ahvavs  easv  to  class  them  aecu- 
lately  as  predisposing  or  exciting  causes.  How  frequently 
does  it  happen  that  very  unimportant  causes  seem  to  produce 
the  most  severe  diseases  ?  It  will  generally  be  found,  however, 
that  such  cases  only  arise,  because  several  distinct  predisposing 
causes  accidentally  concur  to  render  the  body  so  susceptible  of 
falling  into  the  disease  in  question,  that  a  very  slight  exciting 
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cause  is  sufficient  to  produce  it.  The  following  case  illus¬ 
trates  this  position,  and  it  is  particularly  interesting,  because  it 
shows  how  careful  ailing  people  ought  to  be,  not  toicommit 
even  the  slightest  indiscretion  with  respect  to  food. 

Case  of  fatal  Apoplexy ,  which  was  apparently  produced  by 

very  inadequate  Causes . 

An  old  lady  had  been  under  treatment  during  two  years 
on  account  of  a  severe  affection  of  the  head ;  she  had,  in  fact, 
been  repeatedly  threatened  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  She 
had  been  cautiously  treated,  and  the  result  was,  that  her  health 
had  been  greatly  amending,  so  that  for  the  last  half  year  of  her 
life  she  had  almost  entirely  lost  the  pain  in  her  head,  and  the 
other  symptoms  from  which  she  before  constantly  suffered. 
Indeed  her  health  had  been,  so  good,  that  she  had  not  felt 
any  pain  in  the  head  for  six  weeks.  She  was  particularly 
cheerful  on  the  day  of  her  death  ;  she  had  eaten  and  drunk  as 
usual,  her  diet  having  been  all  along  regulated  with  great 
strictness,  and  in  the  evening  after  tea  she  walked  to  sit  an 
hour  with  a  friend,  who  lived  scarcely  two  hundred  yards  from 
her  own  house.  About  nine  o’clock,  that  is,  after  she  had 
been  with  her  friend  about  an  hour,  she  ate  twelve  or  fourteen 
cherries,  which  did  not  apparently  disagree  with  her.  At  ten 
she  set  off  to  walk  home.  It  rained  slightly,  which  rather 
hurried  her,  and  made  her  walk  somewhat  quicker  than  usual. 
Still,  no  evil  arose.  On  crossing  the  street,  however,  she 
heard  a  carriage  coming,  which  alarmed  her,  although  she  had 
hold  of  her  husband’s  arm  and  was  quite  safe.  Before  she 
could  reach  the  other  side  of  the  street  her  head  became 
giddy,  her  feet  failed,  and  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
died  before  eleven  o’clock. 

The  friends  of  the  patient  would  not  permit  her  body  to 
be  examined ;  but  it  seemed  tolerably  clear  that  her  general 
predisposition  to  apoplexy  would  not  have  produced  an  attack 
that  evening,  if  she  had  not  eaten  the  cherries  — that  although 
the  cherries  might  haye  somewhat  disordered  her  stomach, 
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they  would  not  have  so  far  acted  on  the  brain  as  to  produce 
the  disease,  unless  her  arterial  system  had  been  afterwards  ex¬ 
cited  into  greater  action  ; — and  lastly,  that  while  the  little  hurry 
on  account  of  the  rain-  would  probably  not  have  alone  proved 
a  sufficient  excitement,  neither  would  the  alarm  respecting  the 
coach  have  produced  apoplexy,  if  the  several  causes  stated 
above  had  not  concurred  in  rendering  her  system  particularly 
liable  to  be  attacked  at  that  moment. 

The  following  case  is  also  one  in  point,  and  therefore  de¬ 
serves  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  immediately  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  paper. 

Case  of  Apoplexy  in  a  young  Woman,  following  a  Blow. 
f  July  2 1,1821. 

A  young  married  woman,  aged  twenty-one,  struck  her 
head  violently  against  the  corner  of  a  piece  of  wood,  on  July 
6,  1821.  Her  head  continued  to  ache  after  this  till  July  10, 
when,  as  she  stood  at  the  wash-tub,  she  fell  into  apoplexy,  and 
died  in  about  three  hours  afterwards. 

On  opening  her  head  on  July  13,  no  water  was  discovered 
between  the  membranes,  but  a  slight  congestion  of  scarlet  blood 
near  the  place  on  which  the  blow  probably  took  place.  When 
the  right  ventricle  was  opened,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bloody  serum  escaped,  and  the  cavity  was  filled  by  a  clot  of 
very  black  blood,  exactly  resembling  such  clots  as  are  found  in 
the  heart  or  veins  after  death.  The  opposite  ventricle  was 
also  full  of  blood,  as  were  the  third  and  fourth.  Some  too 
appeared  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  had  apparently  found 
its  way  by  a  passage  near  the  iter  ad  infundibulum,  or  been 
extravasated  during  the  dissection.  Moreover,  on  clearing 
away  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  it  was  observed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  a  large  clot  which  had  formed  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain  by  the  side  of  the  third  ventricle,  the  point  of 
communication  being  the  raphe  which  unites  the  thalamus 
nervi  optici  to  the  corpus  striatum. 
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The  body  was  very  putrid,  and  therefore  the  abdomen  was 
not  opened.  On  the  chest  and  neck  and  arms  there  was  much 
emphysema,  and  the  superficial  veins  were  beautifully  tinged 
with  green. 

This  woman  was  evidently  predisposed  to  apoplexy ;  the 
blow  probably  acted  as  a  further  predisposing  cause  ;  and  the 
exertion  of  washing  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  disease  into 
action. 
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BY  JOHN  POWELL,  ESQ. 

KEPPEL  STREET; 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  show  the  great  re¬ 
sources  of  nature  in  remedying  an  extensive  chasm  and  de¬ 
formity  therefrom,  from  the  loss  of  the  two  first  incisor  teeth; 
the  alveolar  socket ;  and  a  portion  of  the  palate. 

In  the  month  of  August  1806,  M.  N.  then  a  boy  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  thrown  from  a  horse  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  upon  his  head  and  face  ;  he  was  stunned  by  the  accident, 
and  upon  recovering  himself  found  his  mouth  much  hurt,  the 
two  front  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  knocked  out,  and  a  large 
wound  in  the  under  lip  through  which  he  could  thrust  his 
tongue  :  he  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood,  and  was, 
upon  his  arrival  at  home,  placed  under  the  care  of  a  surgeon, 
who  attended  him  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  when  the  external 
wound  was  sufficiently  healed  to  admit  of  his  going  to  school 
again.  During  the  above  period,  and  afterwards,  he  had  several 
portions  of  bone  removed  from  the  upper  jaw  and  palate. 
The  breathing  through  the  nostrils  was  nearly  obstructed  ;  and 
he  has  subsequently  been  constantly  obliged  to  sleep  with  his 
mouth  open.  He  came  to  London  about  fifteen  months  after¬ 
wards  ;  but  as  the  roof  of  the  mouth  was  wrell,  and  the  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  nostrils  considered  irremediable,  it  w  as  left  to 
take  its  own  course,  until  nearly  five  years  had  elapsed,  when, 
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in  consequence  of  his  breath  being  extremely  offensive  to  him¬ 
self  and  friends,  and  his  fancying  that  by  passing  his  little 
finger  into  the  right  nostril  he  could  perceive  a  portion  of  loose 
bone,  he  was  induced  to  apply  to-  a  surgeon,  who  attempted  to 
remove  it,  but  without  success ;  and  considering  it  as  an  ex¬ 
foliation,  he  advised  suitable  applications,  and  desisted  from 
further  attempts  to  extract  it  for  some  months ;  but  finding  all 
future  trials  equally  unsuccessful,  he  recommended  him  pa¬ 
tiently  to  wait  until  nature  had  made  further  progress  in  de¬ 
taching  what  hitherto  appeared  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bony  palate.  The  foe  tor  of  his  breath  became  daily  more 
disagreeable,  so  as  frequently,  and  especially  in  the  summer 
months,  to  be  almost  insupportable  to  himself  and  those  who 
came  within  a  few  paces  of  him.  In  July  1816,  he  became 
my  patient ;  when,  with  some  difficulty,  and  giving  him  no 
small  degree  of  pain,  I  succeeded  in  removing  one  of  the 
permanent  incisors  from  the  right  nostril,  somewhat  carious. 
I  could  also  with  a  probe  perceive  other  carious  parts,  but 
they  appeared  so  firmly  attached,  and  the  attempt  to  remove 
them  caused  so  much  pain,  that  I  deemed  it  more  prudent  at 
that  time  to  desist.  I  have  since  been  deterred  two  or  three 
times  by  similar  obstacles;  but  on  the  21st  of  June  last,  after 
using  considerable  force  and  occasioning  much  haemorrhage,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  away  the  other  incisor  from 
the  same  situation  as  the  former,  and  with  it  every  thing  un- 

t  » 

pleasant  has  disappeared.  The  teeth  are  of  large  size,  and 
appear  to  have  been  driven  perpendicularly  upwards :  they 
completely  filled  up  the  right  nostril  anteriorly,  and  had  forced 
the  septum  nariurn  to  the  left  side,  so  as  to  obstruct  that  pas¬ 
sage  also  ;  though  nothing  was  visible  on  external  examination, 
except  in  particularly  favourable  positions  of  light;  and  then 
only  a  small  portion  of  carious  bone,  full  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  nasal  orifice.  The  palate  of  the  mouth,  &c.  has 
long  been  well ;  the  two  lateral  incisors  have  approximated 
closely  to  each  other;  and  the  general  contour  of  the  jaw  has 
so  little  appearance  oi  deformity,  that  no  person,  except  a 
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surgeon  or  dentist,  would  distinguish  any  defect  in  it.  The 
cut,  through  which  the  tongue  was  protruded  in  the  under  lip, 
has  not  quite  so  favourable  an  appearance,  and  there  is  a  hori¬ 
zontal  scar  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  lip,  with  consider¬ 
able  irregularity  and  prominence  at  the  left  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

He  is  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  teeth  have 
remained  in  their  preternatural  situation  ten  years  and  ten 
months.  He  has  been  occasionally  subject  to  attacks  of  hemi- 
crania  (and  loss  of  appetite  from  the  offensive  discharge  and 
fcetor  of  the  breath),  but  in  other  respects  he  has  enjoyed 
good  health.  In  relating  this  case,  1  beg  it  to  be  understood, 
that  I  have  merely  mentioned  his  having  been  under  the 
care  of  other  surgeons,  to  account  for  his  bearing  so  long  his 
uncomfortable  situation  with  such  apparent  apathy. 

Since  this  case  came  within  mv  observation,  I  have  advised 
the  removal  of  irregular  teeth  in  the  mouths  of  females,  and 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  cases  terminate  in  a  few 
months  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  although  in  one  or 
two  instances  my  opinion  had  been  opposed  by  dentists  of  the 
first  reputation. 
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BY  GEORGE  R.  RODD,  ESQ. 

SURGEON,  HAMPSTEAD  ; 

Member  of  Ihe  Royal  College  of  Surgeon*. 


As  pain  attendant  upon  diseases  of  tlie  nerves  is  so  dreadfully 
distressing  as  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  medical  at¬ 
tendant,  and  as  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found  applicable  to 
all  cases,  I  conceive  it,  the  duty  of  every  medical  man  to  make 
known  what  has  been  beneficial  in  his  individual  practice. 
The  attention  of  the  profession  has  been  called  to  the  internal 
use  of  the  belladonna  by  Mr.  Baily  of  Norwich  ;  and  long 
since  the  following  cases  occurred  to  me,  I  have  observed  in 
Dr.  Johnsoirs  Journal,  that  a  M.  Mara  had  made  use  of  it 
externally  with  some  success,  but  in  what  manner  he  does  not 
inform  us,  but  refers  to  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  med.  a  work 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reading.  But 
from  observing  the  powerful  influence  of  this  extract  in  ap¬ 
parently  paralysing  the  iris,  1  conceived  it  probable  that  vio¬ 
lent  pain  in  the  nerves  might  possibly  be  lessened  by  applying 
a  strong  solution  over  the  skin  covering  their  source,  and  the 
event  has  fortunately  answered  my  expectation.  The  first 
case  which  occurred,  arose  from  external  injury.  A  poor 
woman,  in  descending  a  flight  of  steps,  fell,  and  struck  forcibly 
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the  back  part  of  her  thigh  against  one  of  them.  She  felt  ex¬ 
cessive  pain  at  the  time,  which,  however,  shortly  after  sub¬ 
sided,  and  again  returned  with  equal  violence,  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals,  as  she  was  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
case  was  looked  upon  as  rheumatic,  and  treated  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  attendance  by  a  variety  of  means,  but  without  success. 
Being  at  last  worn  down  with  pain,  she  kept  her  bed,  despair¬ 
ing  of  relief :  tr  period  of  seven  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
attack,  when  1  was  first  requested  to  see  her.  She  was  much 
reduced  by  continual  pain  and  want  of  rest ;  and  I  confess  at 
the  first  view  of  the  case,  I  had  little  hope  of  relieving  her ;  I 
found  the  limb  tender  to  the  touch,  somewhat  shrunk,  but  free 
from  redness,  or  other  appearance  of  inflammation  ;  the  pain 
extended  through  the  whole  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  along 
the  thigh  and  leg :  it  was  agonizing  in  degree,  sudden  in  its  at¬ 
tack,  and  equally  quick  in  its  termination,  exciting  almost  a 
poetic  description  in  her  uneducated  mind.  She  had  no  fever 
nor  other  appearance  of  disease  than  great  emaciation.  I  or¬ 
dered  two  drams  of  extract,  belladonnas  in  one  ounce  of  water, 
to  be  freely  smeared  over  the  whole  surface  in  pain,  and  the 
woman  almost  immediately  expressed  herself  relieved :  she 
passed  a  comfortable  night,  which  had  scarcely  been  the  case 
since  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  I  kept  up  the  effect  by  re¬ 
peating  it  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  she 
had  no  recurrence  of  pain.  1  omitted  it  the  following  day, 
and  pain  returned,  but  not  so  violent;  I  therefore  ordered  it 
to  be  repeated,  but  at  longer  intervals  ;  and  as  a  disposition  to 
diseased  action  continued,  I  gave  her  the  following  pills : 
ft.  Ext.  belladonnae  gr.  f .  Ext.  Cinchonas  gr.  ijfs.  Ft.  Pil. 
sextis  horis  sumenda  :  gradually  increasing  the  dose  till  some 
marked  effect  of  the  belladonna  was  produced.  There  was  no 
return  of  violent  pain  from  the  first  day  ;  but  as  a  stiffness  re¬ 
mained,  I  ordered  a  blister  high  up  on  the  back  part  of  the 
thigh,  which  was  kept  open  for  a  short  time  :  she  recovered 
sufficiently  in  a  fortnight  to  move  about,  when  she  soon  re¬ 
gained  her  strength.  Two  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  she 
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has  been  quite  free  from  relapse.  The  next  case  which  oc¬ 
curred  was  in  a  woman  who  had  been  put  to  bed  about  six 
weeks,  at  which  time  I  first  saw  her.  From  her  statement  she 
had  suffered  pain  in  one  limb,  more  or  less,  since  her  labour ; 
but  by  no  means  so  severe  during  the  first  fortnight.  I  found 
her,  at  my  first  call,  kneeling  in  a  chair  in  the  greatest  agony ; 
she  told  me  this  was  the  only  position  she  could  get  the 
slightest  ease  in,  which  appeared  to  arise  from  her  forcibly 
pressing  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  against  the  calf  of  the  leg. 
She  had  no  fever,  but  her  general  health  was  suffering  greatly 
from  the  acuteness  of  the  pain,  and  excessive  perspiration, 
brought  on  by  it,  and  perpetual  restlessness.  It  struck  me 
that  the  pressure  of  the  child  within  the  pelvis  had  occasioned 
the  malady;  and  as  much  had  been  done  for  her  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  attended  her  during  her  labour,  without  benefit,  I 
had  recourse  to  the  belladonna  immediately,  and  applied  it 
exactly  after  the  manner  of  the  former  case.  The  success  was 
equally  gratifying :  her  health  soon  recovered,  she  nursed  her 
child,  and  has  had  another  without  any  return  of  pain.  As 
both  these  cases  occurred  from  a  species  of  local  injury,  and 
to  so  large  a  nerve,  I  was  doubtful  whether  it  might  be  equally 
successful  when  the  disease  arose  from  other  causes.  I  had 
soon  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  proof,  in  two  persons, 
who  had  painful  affections  of  the  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  in  the  face,  both  arising  from  exposure  to  cold  wind  : 
the  one  whilst  suffering  under  obstruction  of  the  liver,  and  con¬ 
sequent  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  ;  the  other  in  a  delicate 
constitution,  much  broken  by  discharges.  The  result  of  the 
application  was  equally  happy  in  both  instances :  I  conceive  it 
will  generally  prove  so,  where  the  nerve  affected  is  sufficiently 
superficial  to  admit  of  its  application,  and  no  irritating  cause 
is  kept  in  action  internally,  out  of  reach,  at  the  origin  of  the 

nerve.  What  may  be  the  cause  of  the  mischief,  must  be  the 
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anxious  question  to  the  medical  attendant  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  all  other  diseases :  having  traced  it  to  its  source,  he  will 
adopt  the  best  scientific  means  in  his  power  for  its  removal. 
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I  have  no  idea  of  an  universal  remedy  for  any  disease;  but 
least  of  all  in  affections  of  the  nerves,  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  every  affliction  to  which  the  human  body  is 
liable.  The  leading  feature  in  neuralgia  is  pain  ;  and  that  of 
so  excruciating  a  nature,  as  not  to  admit  of  our  waiting  the 
effect  of  general  constitutional  remedies.  We  must  endeavour 
to  overcome  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  for  which  purpose  I 
am  satisfied  we  have  gained  a  most  powerful  agent  in  the  bella¬ 
donna.  And  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  these  first 
cases  without  its  aid,  I  have  reason  to  conjecture  from  a  case 
which  terminated  fatally  in  my  own  practice  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  which  I  will  here  briefly  relate.  A  poor  fishmonger 
who  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  going  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles  to  market,  w'as  one  morning  wret  through  to  the  back 
part  of  his  thighs,  by  sitting  upon  the  bar  of  his  cart,  which 
was  wadded  round  with  straw  covered  with  sacking.  On  his 
arrival  he  dried  himself  at  the  fire ;  and  on  the  following  day 
was  seized  with  pain  down  the  thighs,  with  a  sensation  of 
numbness.  Looking  upon  it  as  rheumatism,  he  treated  it 
himself  with  a  number  of  rude  remedies,  but  without  effect, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  pain  became  so  vio¬ 
lent  as  to  oblige  him  to  give  up  his  business.  At  this  period 
i  saw  him  :  it  had  now  assumed  all  the  characters  of  violent 
neuralgia  :  here  w;as  no  fever,  and  the  pulse  not  more  affected 
than  was  occasioned  by  the  contortions  of  the  body  produced 
by  his  agony.  Being  a  powerful  man,  I  bled  him  largely,  both 
locally  and  generally:  he  was  blistered,  but  without  effect. 
After  purging  him  freely,  X  had  recourse  to  mercury,  both  ex¬ 
ternally  and  internally,  even  to  salivation,  but  no  good  arose 
from  it.  I  then  tried  bark,  arsenic,  and  opium  in  succession, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  but  without  any  decided  benefit.  The 
doses  of  laudanum  afforded  him  the  only  ease,  and  these  wrere 
gradually  increased  till  he  took  five  drams  at  a  dose.  I  tried 
pressure  with  a  tournequet,  but  to  no  purpose ;  ice,  the  hot 
and  cold  bath,  and  in  short  every  thing  I  could  think  of,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  opinions  of  some  intelligent  friends,  but  without 
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any  effect,  and  he  sunk  at  length  completely  worn  out  from 
pain,  surpassing  any  thing  I  have  ever  witnessed.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  which  continued  about  three  months, 
from  the  first  seizure,  the  lower  extremities  were  partially  pa¬ 
ralysed,  and  the  bladder  obliged  to  be  relieved  by  the  catheter, 
and  the  rectum  by  injections  :  he  had  no  pain  in  the  loins,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
along  the  thigh.  At  his  death  I  obtained  leave  to  open  the 
body.  The  brain,  chest,  and  abdomen  were  free  from  dis¬ 
ease;  and  though  he  was  worn  to  a  skeleton,  he  had  been  a  very 
healthy  strong  man  up  to  the  attack.  We  dissected  the  sciatic  * 
nerves  with  the  greatest  care,  but  there  was  no  evident  altera¬ 
tion,  except  a  slight  shade  of  a  darker  hue  in  the  side  where  he 
complained  most  of  pain  ;  but  the  difference  was  so  indistinct 
as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible ;  so  that  what  the  nature  of  the 
disordered  action  was,  I  am  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  as 
there  were  no  evidences  of  inflammation.  I  have  regretted 
since,  that  I  did  not  open  the  spinal  canal ;  but  having  had  no 
suffering  up  the  loins,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  at  the  time. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that  inflammation  of  the  coat  or  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  nerve  is  the  cause  of  this  disease,  and  that  it 
may  be  so,  in  some  instances,  I  can  readily  admit;  but  that  it 
is  not  generally  thus,  I  am  equally  satisfied,  as  in  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  of  these  cases  the  pains  are  by  no  means  constant,  but 
come  and  go  in  the  most  transitory  manner.  Were  inflamma¬ 
tion  the  constant  cause,  the  most  robust  subjects  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  most  frequently  attacked;  but  this  is  not  the  case: 
the  class  of  patients  whom  I  have  seen  prone  to  this  disorder 
is  the  w  eak  and  the  delicate,  and  those  whose  constitutions 
have  suffered  much  from  haemorrhage  or  discharge  ot  some 
kind.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  function  of  the  nerve  is  inter¬ 
rupted  during  the  period  of  the  paroxysms,  so  that  its  action 
is  one  moment  performed  w'ith  ease,  and  the  next  with  torture, 
which  may  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  teasing  or 
thrilling  sensation  so  characteristic  ot  this  complaint. 

can  easily  conceive  that  any  mechanical  cause,  such  as  pres- 
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sure,  may  interrupt  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and 
bring  on  this  malady,  from  having  myself  suffered  a  pain¬ 
ful  affection  up  the  arm  from  wearing  a  tight  ring  upon  the 
little  finger.  As  1  did  not  immediately  discover  the  cause,  I 
found  it  increase  each  day  in  violence,  and  at  last  shooting  with 
the  utmost  velocity  up  the  arm,  similar  in  effect,  though 
,  not  equally  acute,  to  that  produced  by  striking  the  nerve  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  ulna  at  the  elbow.  I  at  length,  after  feeling  this 
for  some  days  and  nights,  left  off  the  ring,  and  the  whole  effect 
subsided ;  but  I  believe,  had  the  cause  been  allowed  to 
continue,  that  the  mischief  w  ould  have  been  of  a  more  serious 
cast.  A  sudden  exposure  to  cold  wind  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
bringing  on  the  pain  in  those  who  are  liable  to  it,  which  may 
act  upon  a  branch  of  nerves  much  exposed,  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  partially  interrupting  its  functions.  Other  causes 
will  necessarily  be  remote ;  the  pressure  may  possibly  be  at 
•  the  origin  or  centre  of  a  nerve,  and  the  pain  felt,  at  its  external 
extremity  :  in  these  cases  there  will  be  much  more  difficulty  in 
the  treatment.  But  where  there  is  great  delicacy  of  consti¬ 
tution,  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of  iron,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  may  act  as  a  grand  restorative,  and  may  so 
case-harden  the  disordered  branches,  as  probably  to  prevent 
the  return.  As  a  local  mean  of  this  description,  I  commonly 
order  the  face  to  be  bathed  in  a  morning  with  strong  camphor¬ 
ated  spirit,  during  the  absence  of  pain,  which  renders  it  less 
sensible  to  the  effects  of  cold  air  ;  and  the  shower-bath,  where 
it  can  be  borne,  may  be  a  useful  agent  for  a  similar  purpose 
upon  the  same  principle.  But  irritability  and  susceptibility 
to  disordered  action  may  arise  from  so  many  causes,  which 
can  only  be  traced  by  those  in  attendance,  and  the  nature  and 
cause  of  healthy  nervous  action  being  yet  to  be  discovered,  we 
must  still  look  to  futurity  for  a  proper  and  satisfactory  deve- 
lopement  of  the  causes  of  its  disease. 
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BY  JOHN  HUNTER,  ESQ.  JUN. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


Thomas  B - t,  aged  46,  a  tall  spare  man  (by  occupation 

a  sawyer),  applied  for  relief  on  the  22d  November  1821.  He 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  work  ill  consequence  of  violent  gnaw¬ 
ing  pains  about  the  back,  though  otherwise  in  good  health ; 
these  were  at  first  considered  to  be  rheumatic  (rheumatism 
being  a  complaint  to  which  sawyers  are  particularly  subject). 
A  variety  of  means  were  resorted  to,  but  without  any  decided 
benefit;  the  only  remedies  from  which  he  derived  even  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  were  bleeding  and  opium :  his  pulse  w  as  regular 
and  equal,  seldom  exceeding  80  in  a  minute :  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  not  much  disordered :  his  urine  na¬ 
tural,  in  appearance  and  quantity. 

In  the  beginning  of  January  1822,  he  obtained  admission 
into  one  of  the  hospitals,  where  his  case  was  treated  as  chronic 
hepatitis ;  the  depletory  system  pursued  with  that  view,  af¬ 
forded  some  alleviation  to  his  sufferings,  but  the  pain  never 
left  him,  and  after  remaining  in  the  hospital  above  three  months 
he  was  discharged,  and  ordered  to  continue  in  attendance  as 
an  out-patient. 

Ari  increase  of  disorder  soon  confined  him  to  his  room, 
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and  I  was  again  requested  to  see  him  in  the  month  of  April, 
from  which  time  I  attended  him  with  but  a  short  intermission 
till  his  decease. 

The  seat  of  the  pain  was  now  more  exactly  defined,  and  I 
frequently,  at  his  request,  applied  my  hand  over  the  left  sca¬ 
pula  and  adjacent  vertebrae,  and  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
throat,  but  could  discover  no  external  swelling;  no  pulsation, 
nor  any  particular  tenderness,  upon  pressure  at  either  part :  the 
fixed  pain  behind  the  left  shoulder  led  me,  at  length,  to  suspect 
the  existence  of  an  aneurism,  and  I  repeatedly  asked  him  if  he 
felt  any  throbbing  or  beating  in  the  chest,  to  which  he  always 
replied  in  the  negative,  but  latterly  he  fancied  (to  use  his  own 
expression)  that  he  had  something  alive  in  him.  I  could  per¬ 
ceive  no  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  heart ;  his  whine  was 
truly  piteous,  and  his  sufferings,  no  doubt,  intense,  as  he  never 
ceased  to  complain  of  his  back  and  throat ;  the  pain  in  the 

latter  he  described  as  of  a  burning  kind.  He  was  unable  to 

/ 

sleep,  or  continue  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  same  position, 
unless  under  the  influence  of  opium,  of  which  he  took  two, 
three,  and  four  grains  a  day  :  he  was  unable  to  take  a  deep  in¬ 
spiration  without  considerable  increase  of  pain,  and  for  some 
months  previous  to  his  death  his  voice  was  affected  with 
hoarseness :  he  swallowed  even  solids  with  little  difficulty. 
Towards  the  latter  period  of  his  life  he  complained  greatly  of 
numbness  in  the  extremities  ;  was  troubled  with  nausea,  and 
became  much  emaciated ;  he  lay  constantly  in  bed,  generally 
on  the  right  side,  or  on  the  back,  but  occasionally  on  the  left 
side.  About  the  beginning  of  August  1822  he  was  attacked 
with  a  slight  cough  ;  this  terminated  in  haemoptysis,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  27th  of  that  month  :  the  day  before  his  death 
he  expectorated  about  a  pint  of  bloody  mucus. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  the  following  morbid  appear¬ 
ances  were  observed  : — from  eight  to  ten  ounces  of  serum 
effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura ;  a  quantity  of  florid 
blood  extravasated  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  right  lung,  and 
the  pleura  covering  it  highly  vascular  (this  was  the  immediate 
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cause  of  his  death).  The  lungs  were  otherwise  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  ;  the  heart  was  paler  than  ordinary ;  the  parietes  of  the 
left  ventricle  thinner,  and  there  was  an  unusual  quantity  of 
fat  about  tbe  apex  and  anterior  surface;  about  three  ounces  of 
serum  in  the  pericardium.  On  removing  the  lungs  an  immense 
aneurismal  tumour  was  discovered  occupying  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  thorax  ;  it  proceeded  from  a  circular 
orifice,  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  back  of  the  aorta, 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  previous  to  the  transmission  of  the 
arteria  innominata ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sac  was  form¬ 
ed  by  the  six  superior  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  portions  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  ribs  on  either  side,  extending,  however,  more  to 
the  left  than  to  the  right :  these  bones  were  all  in  a  state  of 
ulceration ;  the  bodies  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal 
vertebrae  were  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  proper  sub¬ 
stance  ;  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs  of  the  left,  and 
fourth  rib  of  the  right  side,  were  fractured  by  that  process. 
The  sac  was  quite  perfect,  having  never  burst.  A  portion 
of  the  left  lung,  and  of  the  right  bronchia,  were  adherent  to 
it :  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tumour  measured  lengthways 
eight  inches  and  an  eighth  :  the  transverse  circumference,  as 
near  as  could  be  obtained,  twenty-one  inches  :  the  coagulum 
removed  from  the  sac  weighed  two  pounds  ten  ounces  avoir¬ 
dupois.  Large  patches  of  ossific  matter  were  deposited  in  the 
aorta,  contiguous  to  the  mouth  of  the  sac;  the  descending 
aorta,  from  the  curvature  to  the  bifurcation,  presented  no 
trace  of  disease.  The  abdominal  viscera  were  all  in  a  healthy 
state,  except  the  left  kidney,  in  which  were  several  small  tu¬ 
bercles. 

Independently  of  the  rare  occurrence  of  aneurism  at  this 
part  of  the  aorta,  the  case  appears  to  me  worthy  of  remark 
on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  the  diagnosis.  The  physician 
under  whose  care  he  fell  when  in  the  hospital,  is  noted  for  his 
accuracy  in  the  discrimination  of  diseases  ;  but  the  deep- 
seated  nature  of  this  complaint  afforded  no  indication  whereby 
to  form  a  correct  judgment. 
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It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  aneurism  was  induced 
by  the  poor  fellow’s  labours  at  the  saw  pit ;  especially  as  from 
his  height  the  strain  would  fall  more  particularly  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  back. 
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12,  New  Burlington  Street , 
August  2,  1821. 

DEAR  SIR, 

By  a  report  of  the  general  Committee  of  the 
associated  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-apothecaries  of  England 
and  Wales,  made  the  4th  of  July,  which  I  have  just  seen  in 
the  London  Medical  Repository  for  the  present  month,  I  find 
that  the  Committee  is  collecting  evidence  of  the  medical  and 
surgical  practice  of  unqualified  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  several  years  ago  I  em¬ 
ployed  myself  actively  to  promote  the  laudable  objects  of  the 
Association ;  and,  although  I  have  withdrawn  myself  from  its 
deliberations  during  the  last  three  years,  in  consequence  of 
having  relinquished  that  department  of  the  profession,  I  shall 
never  cease  to  respect  the  motives  of  those  with  whom  I 
acted,  and  of  those  gentlemen  who  continue  to  act  upon  the 
broad  principle  of  public  utility.  I  therefore  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  of  sending  you  an  abstract  which  I  made 
in  the  autumn  of  1813,  from  a  very  extensive  correspondence 
transmitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  from  practi¬ 
tioners  resident  in  various  parts  of  England,  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  ignorant  persons,  calling  themselves  surgeons 
and  apothecaries,  and  the  abuse  of  the  power  of  overseers  in 
the  management  of  parochial  poor,  are  unequivocally  ex- 

A  reference  to  the  original  letters,  which  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  Association,  will  exhibit  further 
proofs  of  the  mischief  arising  from  ignorance  and  presump¬ 
tion,  and  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  impartial  persons, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  judicial  interference,  both  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  and  for  the  assertion  and  maintenance  of 
VOL.  I.. 
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that  degree  of  respectability,  to  which  the  character  of  a  duly 
qualified  practitioner,  as  apothecary  and  surgeon- apothecary, 
is  justly  entitled. 

I  remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Kobert  Master  Kerrison,  M.  D. 
.  •  v  .  .  .  ' 

Joseph  Hayes,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Committee  of 
Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-apothecaries 
of  England  and  Wales. 


ABSTRACT 


or 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  COUNTRY 

ON 

'  / 

Medical  and  surgical  Attendance  on  the  parochial  Poor. 


Correspondents ’ 
Names ,  Time ,  and 
Place. 


Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
are  taken  care  of. 


Observations. 


Woodman,  Bognor.  Farmed  at  a  specified  sa-  Recommends  abolition  of 
Jan.  31,  1813.--  lary,  quite  inadequate  to  the  the  practice  of  farming  the 

No.  47.  object :  overseers  then  ready  attendance,  under  penalties. 

to  sign  orders  for  medical 
attendance;  but  when  not 
farmed,  they  are  remiss  in 
that  duty. 


Correspondents' 
Names ,  Time ,  anrf 
Place. 

Battcock,  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Feb.  1,1813. 
—No.  50. 


Frost,  Kelvedon, 
Essex.  Jan.  31, 
1813. — No.  52. 

Shillito,  Putney. 
Jan.  13,  1812.— 
No.  55. 


Ran  dell,  Rother- 
hithe.  Jan.  28.— 
No.  62. 
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Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
are  taken  care 

Farmed  usually  by  men 
who  have  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  do  justice 
to  the  charge,  by  which  the 
regular  professional  man  and 
the  poor  suffer  undeservedly. 


"  ) 


By  contract,  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

By  contract ;  but  for  84/. 
per  annum,  which,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  poor,  is  con¬ 
sidered  liberal.  Wands¬ 
worth  has  five  or  six  to  one 
more  poor  than  Wimbledon, 
and  the  parish  pay  only  50/. 
Wimbledon,  an  healthy  pa¬ 
rish,  pays  50/. 

At  Smallburgh,  fourteen 
miles  below  Norwich,  forty- 
two  parishes  incorporated 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
farmed  by  an  ignorant  per¬ 
son  at  80/.  per  annum,  for¬ 
merly  under  the  care  of 
three  surgeons. 

An  apprentice  of  this  ig- 

o  <Z 


Observations. 

Illustrates  his  argument 
by  observing,  that  he  had 
the  care  of  a  parish  for  a 
year  at  Brighton,  at  60/. 
There  were  numerous  poor, 
many  bad  cases  in  surgery, 
upwards  of  sixty  in  mid¬ 
wifery.  The  medicines  and 
phials  were  included.  Upon 
an  appeal  to  the  parish  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  sti¬ 
pend  was  raised  to  80/.;  but 
this  is  not  considered  more 
than  half  sufficient  to  pay 
for  time,  &c.  necessarily 
occupied  in  the  fair  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  duty. 

Advises  a  law  to  prevent 
parishes  from  contracting. 

The  physicians  recom¬ 
mend  druggists  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  apothecaries. 

Advises  that  there  should 
be  no  contract  at  less  than 
a  certain  fixed  sum,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  poor. 


Advises  to  do  away  con¬ 
tracts,  which  are  induce¬ 
ments  for  overseers  to  ap¬ 
point  the  cheapest  candidate, 
by  which  the  poor  are  muti¬ 
lated  and  ruined. 
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Correspondents’ 
Names ,  Time ,  and 
Place . 


Bathurst, Strood, 
Kent.  Jan.  30. — 
No.  98. 


Jukes  and  Wal¬ 
ton,  Stourport, 
Worcestershire.  Ja¬ 
nuary  1 1,  1813. 


Weekes,  Hurst- 
lepoint,  near  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Feb.  6. — No. 
142. 

Armstrong,  Sible 
Hedingham,  Essex. 
Feb.  3,1813.— No. 
149. 


Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
are  taken  care  of  \ 

norant  man  has  settled  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  has 
near  twenty  parishes;  ten 
of  which  are  incorporated 
at  50/.  a  year :  attended 
only  one  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Borough. 

Usually  farmed,  formerly 
at  601.  The  population 
15,000 — about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  poor  lately  taken 
by  tender  at  twenty-seven, 
being  the  lowest,  to  do  the 
duty  of  apothecary,  surgeon, 
and  midwife  to  the  parish 
paupers. 

Usually  farmed  by  the 
blind  policy  of  different  over¬ 
seers  to  the  lowest  bidder. 
Often  die  without  help,  ra¬ 
ther  than  trust  themselves 
to  parish  doctors.  A  very 
large  parish  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  seven  miles  from 
Worcester,  has  a  man  call¬ 
ing  himself  Dr.  Dod,  attends 
the  parish  for  five  pounds  a 
year — not  rare  occurrences 
in  that  neighbourhood. 

“  Too  much  disposed  to 
let  parish  business  by  the 
year,” 

The  parish  farmed  by  Mr. 
A—  ,  consisting  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  poor,  for 
30/.  per  annum. 


Observations. 


Many  unqualified  persons 
and  women  who  inoculate 
and  attend  as  midwives: 
fourteen  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood. 


No  one  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  attend  the  poor,  with¬ 
out  producing  some  testimo¬ 
nials. 


Various  instances  of  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  a  farrier  and 
a  bone-setter  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Cases  mention¬ 
ed. 

Pays  1 8^.  4d.  a  month 
poor’s  rate.  Druggist’s  bill 
for  the  last  ten  months  up¬ 
wards  of  30/.;  more  than 
half  consumed  by  dispensing 
for  the  poor. 
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Correspondents' 
Names ,  Time ,  and 
Place . 

Druitt,  Win- 
borne.  Feb.5,1  81 3. 
—No.  156. 


Timewell,  Saint 
Thomas’s  Street, 
Borough.  Feb.  23. 
—No.  168. 


Shillito,  Putney. 
Jan.  14,  1813. — 

No.  247. 


Evershed,  Bil¬ 
ling-hurst,  Sussex. 
Feb.  6,  1813. — 
No.  254. 


Bullivant,  Gains¬ 
borough.  Feb.  9, 
1813.— No.  271. 


Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
are  taken  care  of. 

Usually  farmed  at  a  sum 
which  insures  either  neglect 
of  the  duty,  or  loss  to  the 
medical  attendant.  "When 
called  upon  emergent  occa¬ 
sions  out  of  the  parish  dis¬ 
trict,  or  without  special  or¬ 
der,  usually  lose  time  and 
medicine  by  the  evasions  of 
overseers,  and  partial  deci¬ 
sion  of  interested  magis¬ 
trates.. 

The  poor  generally  farm¬ 
ed  like  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  Qualification  of  can¬ 
didates  not  attended  to  by 
overseers. 

The  overseers  of  Wands¬ 
worth  intend  to  increase  the 
stipend  for  attendance  on 
parish  paupers  next  Easter. 

Usually  by  contract,  at  a 
low  rate  by  competition,  and 
often  continued  to  one  indi¬ 
vidual  by  influence  with 
overseers. 

Usually  farmed  at  the 
cheapest  rate  to  unqualified 
persons,  by  which  they  are 
neglected  and  ill  treated. 


o  3 


Observations. 

Recommends  the  abolition 
of  letting  out  the  poor,  as 
the  removal  of  the  greatest 
national  evil. 

Some  practitioners  in 
that  neighbourhood  give 
orders  to  wholesale  druggists 
only. 


“  Knows  one  parish  of 
considerable  size  ”  farmed 
at  5/.  a  year,  including  me¬ 
dicine.  The  practitioner  re¬ 
sides  two  miles  from  his 
post. 

Thinks  a  poundage  would 
not  give  equal  satisfaction. 
The  expenses  of  men  in  at¬ 
tending  their  business  being 
greater  near  London — 
horses,  &c. 

The  business  ill  done, 
paupers  complain  in  vain. 
Recommends  a  discretionary 
power  to  paupers  to  employ 
any  qualified  person  they 
prefer,  by  obtaining  an  or¬ 
der  from  overseers. 

Has  constantly  refused 
attending  the  poor  by  con¬ 
tract.  Overseers  at  last  con¬ 
vinced  by  him  that  it  is  a 
wrong  system.  A  strong 
case  given  of  a  pauper  nearly 
dead  from  neglect,  and  the 
remonstrance  of  a  physician 
to  the  overseers.  Its  sucr^ 
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cess. 
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Correspondents' 
Names ,  Time ,  and 
Place. 

Stone,  Mayfield, 
Sussex.  Feb.  7, 
1813.— No.  275. 


v 

Warne,  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Feb. 17. — 
No.  314.  An  in¬ 
teresting  letterfrom 
its  detail. 


Harrison,  Kirk- 
by  Moorside.  Feb. 
19- — No.  326. 

Abbott,  Exeter. 
Feb.  20.— No.  335. 


Hugo,  Crediton. 
Feb. 23. — No.  346. 


Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
are  taken  care  of. 

Usually  farmed :  a  com¬ 
petition  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  for  a  parish  :  one  at¬ 
tended  the  year  for  1 0/.;  the 
other,  next  year,  took  the 
duty  at  5 1. :  not  as  what 
would  pay  them,  but  who 
would  do  it  for  least  money. 


General  neglect  of  parish 
paupers,  and  apathy  of  over¬ 
seers  in  obtaining  medical 
assistance  ■  for  them.  An 
impudent  quack  in  that 
neighbourhood  has  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  poor,  by 

* 

order  of  the  overseers:  he 
was  a  barber,  then  inn¬ 
keeper,  now  a  farmer. 


Neighbouring  parishes  let 
to  the  cheapest  doctor  for 
paupers ;  their  neglect  and 
bad  management  an  evil  of 
great  magnitude. 

Put  up  to  auction,  taken 
by  the  lowest  bidder.  Neg¬ 
lect  and  administration  of 
bad  drugs  often  cause  death. 


Observations. 

One  shilling  per  mile,  the 
same  now  as  one  hundred 
years  ago.  Price  of  oats 
when  he  commenced  prac¬ 
tice  1 4$.  or  1 5s.  per  quarter, 
now  from  45$.  to  50$. 
Horse  twenty  guineas,  the 
same  now  fifty  or  sixty. 
Servant  taxed  as  a  livery  ser- 
vant ;  horses  as  pleasure 
horses.  Attendance  on  chil¬ 
dren  does  not  pay — nothing 
given  unless  charged  in  the 
bill. 

A  general  review  of 
abuses  in  that  part  of  the 
country  by  pretenders.  Case 
of  a  drunken  midwife  cut¬ 
ting  the  os  uteri  in  a  labour. 
Bone-setters ;  small-pox  ino- 
culator ;  pox-doctors ;  case 
of  a  soldier  nearly  killed  by 
corrosive  sublimate;  another 
by  gin  and  cantharides  for  a 
gonorrhoea. 

The  necessity  of  exclud¬ 
ing  unqualified  persons  from 
the  medical  profession. 

Two  communications  from 
practitioners  in  neighbour¬ 
ing  parishes  confirming  this 
opinion,  naming  particulars. 

Advises  to  make  it  illegal 
to  farm  parishes,  recom¬ 
mends  remuneration  for  in¬ 
dividual  attendance  in  small 
parishes,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  dispensary  in 
large  ones. 
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Correspondents’ 
Names,  Time,  and 
Place. 

Stevenson,  Ber¬ 
wick.  Feb.  26.— 
No.  360. 


Tipping,  Skip- 
ton.  March  1 . — No. 
368. 

And  Bowes,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Yorkshire. 


Newenhani,  Al¬ 
ton.  Feb.  5. — No. 
393.  An  excellent 
letter. 


Cammell,  Bun¬ 
gay.  March  12.— 
No.  394. 


Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
are  taken  care  of. 

Farmed  at  the  small  sum 
of  twenty  pounds  per  an¬ 
num,  including  medicine. 
The  parish  contains  9000 
inhabitants,  generally  from 
one  hundred  and  twelve  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty 
paupers  in  the  poor-house; 
the  sum  raised  3000/.  to 
3300/.  annually. 

Nothing  said  about  the  • 
usage  of  the  neighbourhood, 
in  farming  the  parish  pau¬ 
pers. 


Farmed  by  a  hard  bargain 
with  parish  officers :  the 
remuneration  and  attend¬ 
ance  quite  insufficient  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  the  pur- 
pose. 

No  means  of  payment  for 
attendance  on  parish  paupers 
out  of  their  parish  or  hun¬ 
dred,  unless  by  an  order  from 
magistrates ;  difficulty  and 
delay  of  getting  the  order 
prejudicial  to  the  poor,  or 
causes  certain  loss  to  the 
medical  attendant,  who  is 
never  paid  without  it. — 
Cases  mentioned. 


Observations . 

Enumerates  all  the  prac¬ 
titioners  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  of  Berwick. 


Difficulty  in  recovering  for 
attendance  on  paupers,  un¬ 
less  a  written  order  is  given. 
Recommends  it  to  be  legal 
for  another  person  (not  an 
overseer)  to  give  such  order 
in  case  of  emergency. — 
Thinks  a  fair  recompense 
recoverable  at  a  Quarter 
Sessions. 

Advises  to  make  it  illegal, 
and  that  the  poor  should  be 
attended  like  other  persons. 
The  practitioner  to  make  a 
deduction  of  thirty,  forty, 
or  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the 
usual  charges. 

.  Advises  parliamentary 
provision  to  remedy  this  de¬ 
fect  of  the  law’s.  To  be 
allowed  one  shilling  per 
mile  out  of  town,  or  one 
shilling  per  visit  in  the 
town,  three  times  a  week  : 
all  other  visits  to  be  given. 
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Correspondents * 
Names ,  Time , 
Place. 

Young,  Montgo¬ 
mery.  March  22. — 
No.  418. 


Seward,  Alton. 
March  24.  • —  No, 
488. 


Smith,  Salisbury. 
April  19.  —  No. 
457. 


Collison,  New¬ 
port  Pagtiell.  May 
1 7.— No,  464. 


Manner  in  which  the  Poor 
are  taken  care  of. 

Farmed  in  the  cheapest 
manner  by  the  overseers, 
without  attention  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity. 


Farming  the  medical  at¬ 
tendance  a  general  practice. 
Overseers  commonly  want¬ 
ing  in  humanity  towards  the 
poor. 

Usually  farmed.  The  over¬ 
seers  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  depart  from  the  practice, 
notwithstanding  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  clergy  advised 
them  to  do  so. 


Farming  the  poor  at  a 
cheap  rate.  The  number 
from  eight  hundred  to  one 
thousand,  for  ten  or  twelve 
guineas  per  annum,  includ¬ 
ing  extra  cases  in  midwifery, 
beyond  the  ability  of  mid¬ 
wives.  Practitioner  lives 
five  miles  off. 


Observations. 

Advises  casual  attendance 
on  paupers  to  be  subjected 
to  the  discretion  of  magis¬ 
trates.  Two  cases  of  re¬ 
fusal  to  pay  for  urgent  and 
useful  attendance  in  serious 
accidents.  Mischief  of 
practising  quacks. 

Medical  attendance  often 
required  in  cases  of  urgency. 
Never  remunerated  unless  a 
written  order  had  been  given, 
although  its  utility  acknow¬ 
ledged.  Instances  of  this 
mentioned. 

Advises  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  to  abolish  farming 
the  poor ;  encloses  a  sche¬ 
dule  of  low  charges  for  me¬ 
dicine  and  attendance  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  poor  by  the 
medical  committee  of  Salis¬ 
bury. 

Mischief  arising  from  tl>c 
“  disgraceful  and  inhuman 
practice”  in  which  either 
the  patients  or  medical  men 
must  suffer  materially. 
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A  SERIES  OF  CASES 

OF 

BAD  PRACTICE  IN  MIDWIFERY  AND  SURGERY, 

ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  EVILS  WHICH  RESULT  FROM  UN¬ 
EDUCATED  PERSONS  BEING  ALLOWED  TO  PRACTISE 
THOSE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

f 

COLLECTED  BY 

DAVID  EVANS,  ESQ. 

Surgeon,  of  Belper  in  Derbyshire. 


1  he  following  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  deplorable  cases 
of  bad  practice  which  have  passed  under  my  observation  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  indeed  only  by  country  practi¬ 
tioners  that  the  evils  which  arise  from  illiterate  and  uneducated 
men  being  allowed  to  practise  medicine  can  be  appreciated. 
They  are  often  very  great,  as  these  cases  will  show  ;  and  I  am 
emboldened  thus  to  offer  them  for  publication,  because  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  higher  orders  of  society,  and  especially  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
medical  practice  in  this  country,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  only 
by  accumulating  such  a  mass  of  well-authenticated  facts  as 
shall  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute,  that  the  good  which  the 
public  has  reaped  from  the  Apothecaries’  Act  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  subjection  of  those  who  practise  midwifery  and 
surgery  to  a  similar  species  of  control. 
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Some  of  the  following  cases  are  exceedingly  deplorable  ; 
but  many  of  them  are  authenticated  by  the  concurrent  testi¬ 
mony  of  other  practitioners  ;  and  I  to  know,  that  several  of 
my  medical  friends  would  have  been  enabled  to  furnish 
similar  details,  if  they  had  fortunately  made  minutes  of  the 
cases  as  they  occurred.  ^ 


CASES  IN  MIDWIFERY. 

Oct.  17,  1807,  I  was  sent  for  to  a  young  woman  who 
then  lived  at  a  village  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  who  was  in 
labour  of  her  first  child.  She  had  been  ailing  for  two  or  three 
days ;  but  it  was  only  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  hours  that 
she  had  had  strong  pains.  An  irregular  practitioner  was  in 
attendance.  He  had  just  taken  up  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
and  the  only  instruction  he  had  received  in  the  art  was  from  an 
old  midwife  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  examination  I  found  the  head  of  the  child  pressing 

t 

upon  the  perinaeum,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  folding  over 
each  other,  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  external  aperture 
of  the  pelvis ;  consequently,  the  scalp  of  the  child  had  been 
thrown  into  wrinkles,  which  would  glide  easily  over  the  bones 
on  the  slightest  pressure,  and  present,  during  each  pain,  a  soft 
tumour  between  the  labia  pudendi. 

Our  sapient  accoucheur  being  a  little  puzzled,  had  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  tumour  must  be  the  placenta;  that  it  adhered 
to  the  child’s  head,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  the  labour  arose 
from  that  cause.  He  had,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to 
cut  down  through  this  tumour  to  allow  the  head  to  pass;  and 
he  had  absolutely  scalped  the  child  as  far  as  he  could  reach 
with  his  fingers.  Finding  that  this  operation  did  not  facilitate 
the  labour,  and  that  the  child  made  little  or  no  progress,  he 
became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  me. 

As  the  pains  were  regular  and  strong,  I  of  course  had 
nothiug  to  do  but  to  wait  patiently  and  support  the  perinieum. 
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The  child  was  born  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  mother 
and  child  did  well,  but  a  portion  of  the  scalp  of  the  latter 
sloughed  away,  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  it. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  examine  the  body  of 
- Brown’s  wife,  of  Bridgehay,  who  had  died  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  As  the 
abdomen  was  nearly  as  large  as  before  delivery,  her  friends 

thought  there  must  be  another  child. 

# 

I  was  not  allowed  to  open  the  body ;  I  therefore  intro¬ 
duced  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  which  was  not  at  all  contract¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  was  apparently  full  of  coagulated  blood ;  the  pla¬ 
centa,  however,  with  the  funis  broken  off,  w'as  found  lying 
in  the  midst  of  it. 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  poor  woman  lost  her 
life  for  want  of  competent  assistance  ? 

I  w'as  sent  for  to  James  Hawley’s  wife  of  this  place,  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1818,  the  mother  of  several  children. 

To  John  Turner’s  wife  (Woodhouse),  four  miles  from 
hence,  February  21,  1 B  J  9,  the  mother  of  a  large  family. 

To  Mr.  Knighton’s  wife  (Biggin),  seven  miles  from 
Belper,  September  15,  1820,  first  child. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases  I  was  called  in  after  a  midwife. 
The  women  had  had  good  times;  but  haemorrhage  had  come 
on  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  children,  the  placenta  was 
retained,  the  funis  broken,  and  the  women  in  articulo  mortis 
when  I  arrived.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  these  women 
w  ere  lost  for  want  of  proper  and  timely  assistance.  These 
cases  unfortunately  are  by  no  means  rare:  several  of  my  me¬ 
dical  neighbours  have  informed  me  of  similar  cases  occurring 
in  their  practice. 

A  medical  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Alfre- 
ton,  informed  me,  that  several  years  ago  he  was  sent  for  to  a 
woman  who  had  been  in  labour  several  days.  She  was 
attended  by  a  person  from  Wirksworth,  and  it  was  an  arm 

presentation.  Mr. - ,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the 

arm,  cut  it  off !  but,  finding  that  he  was  not  much  the  for- 
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warder,  he  sent  for  Mr.  S - ,  who  turned  the  child,  and 

delivered  the  woman  very  easily. 

Another  medical  acquaintance  (the  present  Mr.  Spencer, 
of  Alfreton)  told  me  a  few  months  ago,  that  a  woman  at 
Swanwick  was  attended  in  her  labour  by  a  young  man  in  his 
neighbourhood.  The  case  proved  to  be  a  face  presentation. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do,  the  practitioner  sent  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  another  young  man  :  they  agreed  to  turn  the  child,  and 

brought  down  one  foot ;  they  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 

.  \ 

the  limb,  concluded  at  last  to  amputate ;  and  they  positively 
cut  it  off  at  the  knee-joint !  As  the  birth  of  the  child  was  not 
facilitated  by  the  operation,  they  sent  for  an  elderly  practitioner 
at  some  distance;  but  during  their  absence  and  before  the 
arrival  of  the  gentleman,  the  child  was  expelled  by  the  efforts 
of  nature. 

January  30,  1816,  1  was  sent  for  to  Henry  Bardil’s  w  ife, 
Horseley  Woodhouse  (four  miles  from  hence),  who  was  in 
labour  of  the  first  child :  she  had  been  in  labour  for  two  or 
three  days  ;  and  during  that  time  had  had  a  midwife  with  her. 
The  waters  had  been  discharged  on  the  preceding  day. 

On  examination  I  found  the  child’s  head  low  in  the  pelvis, 
the  os  uteri  thick,  inflamed,  very  tender  to  the  touch,  and  so 
little  dilated,  that  I  could  only  introduce  my  finger ;  the  vagina 
and  vulva  also  wrere  hot  and  dry,  and  the  labia  pudendi 
swollen.  The  pains  were  not  very  violent,  but  incessant;  the 
pulse  was  quick  and  full,  the  tongue  furred,  the  skin  hot,  and 
every  symptom  of  excessive  excitement  was  present. 

The  patient  was  in  a  small  confined  room,  with  a  large 
fire  in  the  grate,  and  several  women  round  the  bed. 

It  appeared,  that  as  soon  as  the  old  midwife  understood 
that  1  was  sent  for,  in  her  anxiety  that  the  labour  should  be 
over  before  my  arrival,  she  had  employed  herself  during  the 
several  hours  which  elapsed  before  I  could  get  there,  in  inces¬ 
sant  attempts  to  effect  delivery  without  my  assistance.  She 
had  also  kept  her  patient  very  well;  by  giving  her  ale  posset , 
gin  and  water,  &c.  by  way,  as  she  said,  of  strengthening  the 
labour  pains. 
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On  receiving  the  above  information,  I  was  not  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  state  in  which  I  found  the  poor  woman.  She 
was  immediately  bled  largely,  an  aperient  glyster  was  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  a  cathartic  medicine  was  ordered  to  be  taken  every 
three  hours,  until  it  operated  freely  :  saturnine  washes  w7ere 
also  applied  to  the  os  externum,  her  diet  was  confined  to  weak 
fluids  (gruel  and  tea),  the  room  kept  cool,  and  only  one  at¬ 
tendant  w7as  allowed  to  be  present. 

In  a  few7  hours  all  unpleasant  symptoms  subsided,  the 
pains  left  her  until  the  next  day,  when  they  returned  in  a 
regular  way,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  was  safely  delivered. 

An  irregular  practitioner  attended  a  poor  woman  who  was 
the  mother  of  a  large  family.  In  his  attempt  to  remove  the 
placenta,  considerable  haemorrhage  was  occasioned,  which  in¬ 
duced  him  to  desist.  He  left  this  patient,  but  was  sent  for 
the  next  day  by  the  mother  of  the  woman,  who  had  come 
some  distance  to  see  her,  and  who  desired  him  to  remove  the 
after-birth,  as  considerable  alarm  w7as  felt  at  its  being  retained 
so  long. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  attempted  to  bring  it  away ;  but 
the  hsemorrhage  returned  to  so  alarming  a  degree,  before  he 
could  accomplish  his  purpose,  that  the  poor  woman  died 
almost  immediately. 


CASES  IN  SURGERY. 

Thomas  Hay’s  wife,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  came  to  my 
surgery  some  months  ago,  on  account  of  her  husband  being  ill. 
As  she  was  of  a  thin  spare  habit,  I  could  not  help  observing  a 
remarkable  depression  under  the  right  acromion;  and  on  put¬ 
ting  my  hand  on  the  part,  I  found  that  the  humerus  was  dis¬ 
located. 

The  account  she  gave  of  it  was,  that,  twelve  months  be¬ 
fore,  she  fell  and  hurt  her  shoulder.  She  applied  to  a  bone- 
setter,  who  told  her  that  the  shoulder  was  out  of  joint;  and 
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lie  put  her  to  a  great  deal  of  pain,  by  the  violent  means  he 
used  to  reduce  it.  But,  after  repeated  and  long-continued 
extension,  he  informed  her,  that  the  bone  was  right,  and  he 
bandaged  it  up.  She  suffered  a  good  deal  for  some  weeks ; 
and  on  removing  the  bandage  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  she 
found  that  the  bone  was  not  reduced. 

The  bone-setter  informed  her,  that  he  certainly  had  re¬ 
duced  it,  but  that  the  cup  which  should  receive  the  head  of 
the  bone  was  filled  with  jellied  blood ,  which  had  thrown  the 
bone  out  of  joint  again;  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  make  any 
further  attempts  at  reduction,  for  the  bone  could  not  remain 
in  its  place. 

She  said  she  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
and  thought  it  was  useless  to  apply  any  where  else  for  assist¬ 
ance. 

A  woman  showed  me,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  place  in 
her  mouth,  from  which,  she  said,  she  had  had  a  cancer  de¬ 
stroyed  with  keening  (caustic)  by  the  same  irregular  practi¬ 
tioner.  I  observed  a  considerable  adhesion  of  the  cheek  to 
the  gum  of  the  first  and  second  molares  of  the  left  side,  but 
the  part  was  quite  healed.  The  account  she  gave  was,  that 
a  few  months  before,  she  had  a  tumour  in  that  part  which  had 
been  very  troublesome ;  that  she  went  to  the  Derbyshire  In¬ 
firmary,  when  the  surgeons  told  her  it  was  a  gum-boil.  They 
also  extracted  two  of  her  teeth,  and  told  her  it  would  soon  be 
well.  As  she  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
tumour  was  cancerous,  she  w  as  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this 
explanation  of  her  case ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  returned  home, 
she  called  on  this  person,  who  immediately  confirmed  her  pre¬ 
conceived  opinion,  and  told  her  it  was  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that  she  applied  to  him  in  the  present  state  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  and  that  he  would  soon  cure  her.  He  also  said  the 
surgeons  w  ere  a  pack  of  rascals,  and  that  they  only  drew  her 
teeth  by  way  of  experiment,  &c. 

He  keened  her  severely  for  a  week  or  two,  when  the  part 
got  well,  and  she  now  triumphantly  show's  it  to  her  acquaint- 
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ance  as  a  proof  of  her  sufferings,  and  as  a  wonderful  cure  of 
a  dreadful  complaint. 

When  I  expressed  my  doubt  of  its  being  cancer,  she  was 
very  indignant  and  angry  ;  so  strongly  was  she  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  her  doctor’s  opinion. 

I  am  informed  that  this  man  pronounces  all  tumours  that 
come  under  his  care,  to  be  cancerous ;  and  consequently  he 
gets  much  credit  for  curing  them  without  an  operation. 

A  man  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  got  entangled 
in  the  machinery  of  a  mill,  and  both  thighs  were  severely  la¬ 
cerated.  He  was  attended  by  the  same  illiterate  person,  but 
he  lived  only  a  few  weeks,  and  had  no  other  advice. 

A  boy,  aged  thirteen,  of  the  name  of  Barnes,  had  been 
ill  for  nearly  twelve  months  with  a  pain  in  the  back,  and  an 
inability  to  walk.  At  last  a  considerable  tumour  presented 
itself  on  the  thigh.  This  tumour  was  extensively  opened  5  and 
a  very  large  quantity  of  fluid  was  discharged.  So  much  irrita¬ 
tion  came  on  after  the  opening,  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  boy 
died. 

Mrs.  H - ,  whilst  at  dinner,  got  a  piece  of  meat  fast 

in  the  oesophagus.  After  repeated  fruitless  attempts  to  force 
it  into  the  stomach  she  sent  for  an  irregular  practitioner  in  her 
neighbourhood.  His  son  waited  on  her,  and  as  he  felt  quite 
at  a  loss  what  to  do,  he  bled  her,  and  ordered  a  blister  to  the 
throat;  and  as  she  could  not  swallow,  an  enema  every  two  or 
three  hours.  But  as  all  these  means  did  not  stir  the  meat, 
her  husband  became  so  alarmed,  that  he  went  for  Mr.  Shaw 
of  Wirksworth,  who  immediately  relieved  her  by  the  proper 
use  of  the  probang. 

The  same  person  was  about  to  operate  a  few  years  ago 
upon  a  child  for  the  hare-lip;  and,  as  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  the  child  an  opiate  before  the  operation,  he  sent  his 
son  with  a  dose,  and  requested  that  the  child  should  be 
brought  to  his  house  in  half  an  hour.  When  the  child  ar¬ 
rived  it  was  dead. 
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OF 

POISONING  BY  OPIUM; 

IN  WHICH 

THE  STOMACH  WAS  SUCCESSFULLY  EMPTIED  BY 
MECHANICAL  MEANS; 

ALSO, 

A  SUCCESSFUL  CASE  OF  OPERATION 

FOR 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  TUMOUR  FOUND  IN  THE  VAGINA. 

BY  DAVID  EVANS,  ESQ. 

Surgeon,  of  Belper,  Derbyshire. 


The  cases  contained  in  my  former  paper  are  sufficiently  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  medical  profession.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
which  I  now  lay  before  the  Society  are  of  a  different  cha¬ 
racter  ;  at  least  they  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  interesting 
to  be  placed  on  record. 

A  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Tincture  of  Opium  and  Gin ,  in 
which  the  Stomach  was  successfully  emptied  of  its  Contents 
by  mechanical  Means. 

Mrs.  Smith,  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  had  been  lame 
for  eight  or  ten  years ;  she  had  also  been  confined  to  her  bed 
for  several  months  in  consequence  of  pains  about  her  loins  and 
hips.  These  pains  were  supposed  by  her  friends  to  be  rheu- 
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snatic ;  but  from  the  almost  paralytic  state  of  the  Mwer  ex¬ 
tremities  it  is  more  probable  that  they  arose  from  a  diseased 
state  of  the  contents  of  the  vertebral  column. 

She  had  been  latterly  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  taking 
from  thirty  to  forty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  in  gin,  to 
mitigate  the  pains,  which  were  extremely  violent.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  December  1817?  she  was  left  alone  with 
a  vial  containing  about  ^jfs  of  tincture  of  opium,  and  a  quart 
bottle  containing  about  fbfs  of  gin.  Her  daughter,  who 
waited  upon  her,  and  who  had  been  absent  for  about  an  hour, 
was  much  alarmed,  on  her  return,  to  find  that  both  bottles 
were  empty,  and  that  her  mother  wrns  apparently  dying. 

I  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  saw  the  patient  in  less  than 
ten  minutes.  She  was  labouring  under  the  following  symp¬ 
toms  : — her  countenance  was  ghastly  and  mottled ;  her  lips 
were  livid,  her  eyes  dull,  with  the  lids  half  closed,  her  breath¬ 
ing  was  slow  and  laborious  (as  in  apoplexy),  her  pulse  ex¬ 
tremely  quick,  irregular,  and  feeble;  the  muscles  of  her  whole 
body  were  in  extreme  relaxation,  and  the  powers  of  degluti¬ 
tion  were  apparently  destroyed. 

1  immediately  attempted  to  introduce  a  flexible  tube, 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  into  the  stomach ;  but  it  proved 
much  too  flexible,  and  after  repeated  attempts,  I  w  as  obliged 
to  strengthen  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  strong  iron,  after 
which  it  was  easily  passed. 

Although  my  fingers  were  as  low  down  in  the  fauces  as 
possible,  they  produced  not  the  least  irritation  ;  indeed  the 
parts  appeared  to  have  lost  all  feeling. 

As  soon  as  the  tube  was  introduced,  ^fs  of  ipecacuanha 
mixed  with  Jij  of  water  was  thrown  into  the  stomach  by 
means  of  a  syringe.  After  waiting  for  about  ten  minutes, 
and  finding  that  the  emetic  produced  no  effect,  as  the  symp¬ 
toms  became  progressively  worse,  the  countenance  putting  on 
a  darker  hue,  the  pulse  becoming  more  feeble,  and  the  breath¬ 
ing  more  laborious, '  I  injected,  as  soon  as  possible,  about 
three  pints  of  warm  water  into  the  stomach.  The  patient 
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was  much  emaciated,  so  that  the  stomach  was  easily  felt  dis¬ 
tended  with  the  fluid,  and  by  gentle  pressure  its  contents  were 
as  easily  emptied  through  the  tube.  They  were  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  by  the  odour  of  the  gin  and  opium. 

After  alternately  filling  and  emptying  the  stomach  in  this 
manner  for  about  an  hour,  the  odour  of  opium  gradually 
ceased  A  scruple  of  pulv.  ipecac,  and  a  grain  of  tart.  emet. 
in  gij  of  water  were  then  injected,  and  left  in  the  stomach  : 
a  cathartic  enema  was  also  administered. 

Whilst  the  operation  of  filling  and  emptying  the  stomach 
was  going  on,  it  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  change  which 
took  place  for  the  better — the  countenance  gradually  lost  its 
mottled  appearance,  the  breathing  became  more  free,  the  lips 
regained  their  natural  tint,  and  the  pulse  became  slower  and 
more  regular ;  so  that  when  I  left  her,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  hours,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  quiet  and  calm  sleep. 

For  fear  of  congestion  of  the  head,  gvj  of  blood  were 
taken  from  the  temporal  artery,  which  bled  very  freely. 

When  I  saw  her  again  a  few’  hours  afterwards,  I  was 
much  gratified  to  find  that  the  vomit  had  operated,  and  the 
clyster  had  acted  sufficiently.  She  could  articulate  a  little, 
and  the  power  of  swallowing  was  in  a  great  degree  restored. 
At  night  she  was  nearly  as  well  as  before  she  took  the  opium  ; 
the  only  remaining  complaint  being  pain,  and  an  unpleasant 
feeling  about  her  fauces. 

On  the  7th  the  symptoms  were  very  favourable,  excepting 
that  the  bladder  w  as  in  a  state  of  paralysis  ;  on  which  account 
the  catheter  was  used,  every  twelve  hours,  until  the  12th. 

On  the  8th,  a  pain  in  the  side,  with  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  a  violent  cough,  commenced,  which  continued  to  increase 
notwithstanding  very  active  means  w  ere  used  to  check  it ;  and 


*  I  am  not  aware  that  this  treatment  was  ever  put  in  practice 

before.  If  I  should  be  called  to  a  similar  case,  instead  of  pressing 

« 

upon  the  stomach  te  empty  it,  I  should  endeavour  to  withdraw  the 
contents  by  an  exhausting  syringe  adapted  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 
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on  the  12th  she  died,  apparently  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  I  was  not  permitted  to  open  the  body. 

So  hopeless  was  this  case  considered  by  the  neighbouring 
women  who  were  present,  that  1  scarcely  could  prevail  on 
them  to  give  me  the  necessary  assistance  to  inject  the  stomach. 
They  repeatedly  urged  me  to  let  the  patient  die  in  peace. 

Owing  to  this  circumstance,  I  accidentally  spilt  some 
water  over  her  chest,  which  was  probably  too  much  exposed. 
And  to  this  in  some  degree  may  be  attributed  the  severe  attack 
of  inflammation  which  came  on  the  8th,  and  which  appa¬ 
rently  occasioned  her  death. 


A  CASE  OF  TUMOUR  IN  THE  VAGINA, 
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WHICH  WAS  SUCCESSFULLY  OPENED  BY  INCISION. 

January  23,  1816, 1  was  called  in  to  visit  Martha  Palmer, 
aged  thirty-one.  She  had  married  a  soldier,  about  five  years 
ago,  who  left  her  shortly  afterwards. 

She  had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  previous  to  a  severe 
fit  of  illness  which  occurred  a  few  months  after  her  marriage. 
About  that  period  menstruation  became  irregular,  and  she 
complained  of  violent  pains  in  her  back,  and  frequent  vomit¬ 
ing  of  blood. 

She  recovered,  but  it  was  very  slowly,  and  menstruation 
became  more  regular ;  it  was,  however,  accompanied  by  con¬ 
siderable  pain.  She  also  complained  of  a  constant  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  loins,  which  she  thought  was  owing  to  gravel. 
For  this  pain  she  took  a  great  variety  of  medicine,  without 
the  least  relief.  Any  unusual  exertion  increased  the  uneasi¬ 
ness.  She  was  always  costive,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged 
frequently  to  take  opening  medicine.  She  had  also  frequent 
inclination  to  void  urine,  which  was  often  passed  with  consi¬ 
derable  pain  and  difficulty. 
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About  six  months  ago  her  husband  got  his  discharge  and 
returned  home.  She  soon  became  pregnant;  and  when  about 
three  months  advanced,  her  foot  slipped  during  a  hard  frost, 
and  she  fell.  She  experienced  great  pain  in  the  back;  and, 
at  the  time,  she  felt  as  if  something  was  displaced  in  her 
inside. 

She  called  me  in  about  six  weeks  after  the  fall ;  because, 
as  she  said,  the  pain  in  the  loins  had  become  so  violent,  that 
she  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  send  for  assistance. 

She  complained  of  great  pain  in  her  bowels  and  loins; 
and  the  pains  were  aggravated  at  intervals  like  labour  pains. 
As  her  pulse  was  quick  and  full,  her  tongue  furred,  her  skin 
hot,  and  as  other  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  were  pre¬ 
sent,  she  was  bled  freely  ;  a  dose  of  calomel  was  administered, 
and  a  saline  cathartic  medicine  was  afterwards  given,  so  as  to 
procure  copious  evacuations  from  the  bowels.  By  these 
means  she  was  relieved  for  a  few  days ;  but  the  pains  returned, 
and  as  they  had  every  appearance  of  labour  pains,  I  concluded 
she  would  miscarry.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  in¬ 
flammatory  symptoms  had  disappeared,  I  gave  her  an  opiate, 
and  left  the  rest  to  nature. 

After  waiting  two  days,  without  any  evident  progress  in 
the  labour,  and  as  she  again  became  restless  and  feverish,  I 
was  anxious  to  examine  her ;  but  permission  was  very  reluc¬ 
tantly  granted,  and  not  until  after  much  persuasion.  On  in¬ 
troducing  the  finger  into  the  vagina,  I  was  astonished  to  find  a 
large  tumour,  the  size  of  a  child’s  head,  hard  and  incompres¬ 
sible,  and  feeling  like  a  bony  or  cartilaginous  substance. 
As  she  had,  at  this  time,  a  complete  suppression  of  urine,  I 
introduced  the  catheter,  and  drew  off  the  water;  but  the 
bladder  contained  only  a  small  quantity  of  urine. 

As  the  case  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  retroverted  uterus, 
I  endeavoured  to  replace  it,  and,  for  that  purpose,  even  used 
some  force;  but  I  could  not  accomplish  my  purpose,  and 
indeed  the  effort  gave  her  so  much  pain,  that  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  she  could  again  be  persuaded  to  be  examined. 
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The  next  day  I  requested  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  Spencer, 
and  we  saw  her  together.  With  great  difficulty  I  introduced 
my  hand  into  the  vagina,  and  found  the  substance  to  be  a  large 
tumour,  connected  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  vagina. 
I  could  not  feel  the  os  uteri,  nor  indeed  any  part  of  the  uterus 
from  the  vagina;  but  it  was  easily  felt  through  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen. 

The  tumour  was  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  tender  to  the  touch. 

The  symptoms  now  became  very  alarming.  There  was 
constant  pain  in  the  tumour,  and  the  peritonaeum  appeared  to 
partake  of  the  inflammation;  as  the  belly  was  much  swelled 
and  it  was  tender  to  the  touch.  The  patient's  pulse  was  very 
quick;  she  complained  of  great  thirst,  her  look  was  anxious 
and  wild,  and  she  was  occasionally  delirious.  It  was  agreed 
to  puncture  the  tumour ;  and  I  performed  the  operation  im¬ 
mediately,  with  a  long  trocar.  About  ^ij  of  thick  jelly-like 
fluid  tinged  with  blood,  were  drawn  off',  and  an  anodyne 
enema  was  afterwards  administered. 

These  means  gave  her  almost  instantaneous  relief.  Leeches 
and  fomentations  were  applied  to  the  belly;  and  afterwards, 
a  large  blister. 

Although  she  felt  great  relief,  the  tumour  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  least  diminished,  and  it  was  as  hard  as  ever. 

She  went  on  very  well  for  twenty-four  hours ;  when  the 
symptoms  returned,  and  were  as  violent  as  before.  She  pass¬ 
ed  a  very  restless  night,  was  quite  delirious,  and  had  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  approaching  dissolution. 

I  immediately  determined  on  making  a  large  and  free 
opening  into  the  tumour.  This  I  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  double-edged  scalpel ;  but  not  without  some  difficulty. 
The  opening  easily  admitted  the  finger.  The  walls  of  the 
tumour  felt  almost  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and  were  about  half 
an  inch  thick.  The  same  jelly-like  substance  came  slowly 
away.  On  introducing  the  finger  still  further  into  the  wound, 
I  could  feel  several  tumours  of  various  sizes  growing  to  the 
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inner  surface  of  the  sac  :  some  of  them  came  away  in  a  few 
days,  and  put  on  something  of  the  appearance  of  spermaceti, 
though  they  were  not  so  white.  The  tumour  did  not  at  all 
collapse,  but  the  walls  felt  as  distended  as  before. 

The  operation  was,  however,  attended  by  the  happiest 
result;  for,  after  the  exhibition  of  an  opiate  clyster,  all  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  gradually  vanished,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
she  got  apparently  quite  well. 

This  patient  was  delivered,  at  her  full  time,  of  a  dead 
child,  after  a  laborious  labour.  No  remains  of  the  tumour 
were  felt  during  the  time  of  delivery ;  and  she  has  continued 
to  be  quite  free  from  all  symptoms  of  it  since  that  time. 

In  1819  she  miscarried,  in  the  fourth  month  of  preg¬ 
nancy  ;  since  which  period  she  has  remained  very  well. 

Belper, 

Nov.  £3,  1820. 
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ON 

VENOUS  CONGESTION. 

BY  THOMAS  SANDWITH, 

Surgeon,  Beverley. 


“  The  attention  of  the  medical  public  has  been  too  exclusively  directed  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  arterial  system;  but  it  is  to  the  venous  system  we  must 
look  for  the  foundations  of  many  important  diseases.” — Armstrong. 

i  \  J  *  *  t  -  *  * 

Diseases  of  the  mucous,  serous,  and  cutaneous  surfaces 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  disorders  of  the  human  body. 
Their  characters  are  generally  simple,  and  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  consequently  well  understood.  The  most  obscure 
diseases  are  those  which  are  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  liver.  I  exclude  from  this  enumera¬ 
tion  the  alterations  in  the  valvular  textures  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels,  which,  being  mechanical,  are  in  general  easy  of 
detection.  The  cause  of  this  obscurity  depends  upon  the 
peculiarity  of  the  blood-vessels  of  each  organ,  and  their  vas¬ 
cular  connexion.  The  brain,  in  addition  to  many  remarkable 
plexuses  of  veins  without  valves,  is  furnished  with  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  and  lateral  sinuses,  which  appear  to  be  reservoirs  to 
secure  the  organ  from  pressure,  and  accommodate  it  to  the 
variations  in  the  state  of  the  circulation,  to  which  it  is  hourly 
accustomed.  Perhaps  the  cavities  of  the  heart  perform  a 
similar  office  for  the  lungs ;  at  all  events,  their  connexion  con¬ 
stitutes  a  striking  peculiarity  :  and  the  venous  structure  of  the 
liver,  veins  transmitting  to  the  heart  all  the  blood  that  is 
distributed  to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  performing  too  a 
secretory  function,  and  being  destitute  of  valves,  modifies  and 
obscures  its  diseases. 
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In  those  remarkable  deviations  from  health,  which  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  operation  of  some  unknown  poison  upon  the  blood, 
and  which  are  cal  led  fevers,  the  effect  of  these  peculiarities  is 
very  apparent.  The  balance  of  the  circulation  is  destroyed 
for  a  time ;  and  if  the  contagion  has  been  powerful,  or  the 
constitutional  peculiarities  favourable,  a  more  permanent  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  blood  jn  the  venous  system  takes  place,  which 
if  not  speedily  fatal,  is  succeeded  by  imperfect  attempts  at 
re-action  ;  constituting  a  class  of  fevers,  first  distinctly  un¬ 
folded  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  and  by  him  called  congestive  fevers. 
The  features  of  these  anomalous  forms  of  fever  are  clearly 
defined  ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  tread  on  ground  preoc¬ 
cupied  by  so  masterly  a  mind.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out 
some  of  those  congestions  of  the  venous  system,  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  observation,  unconnected  with  idiopathic 
fever. 

A  striking  peculiarity  in  these  diseases,  whether  they  ori¬ 
ginate  in  general  plethora  or  local  accumulation,  is  the  appa¬ 
rent  debility  which  attends  them.  They  are  all,  more  or  less, 
characterized  by  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  sur¬ 
faces.  Hence  we  find  the  skin  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat ; 
the  urine  pale  and  abundant;  vomiting  sometimes,  and  com¬ 
monly  a  watery  diarrhoea.  These  appearances  of  debility  are 
often  fallacious,  and  in  a  practical  point  of  view  are  liable  to 
mislead. 

1.  When  we  consider  that  the  veins  are  passive  organs,  and 
that  the  motion  of  the  blood  they  contain  depends  upon  the 
vis  if  tergo,  in  other  words,  upon  the  pow  er  of  arteries,  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  brain  is  very  likely  to  happen.  When  the  arte¬ 
rial  system  is  either  naturally  feeble,  or  in  a  state  of  atony  from 
previous  excitement,  this  condition  of  the  organ  does  occur ; 
assuming  the  characters  of  apoplexy,  mania,  delirium  tre¬ 
mens,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria,  according  to  the  predisposition 
of  the  individual.  Keeping  in  view  the  phenomena  of  these 
diseases  when  they  depend  on  arterial  excitation,  the  difference 
is  readily  perceived. 
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Apoplexy  from  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  is  not 
uncommon,  in  young  women  of  a  plethoric  habit,  in  whom 
the  menses  are  irregular.  I  shall  relate  an  example  by  way  of 
illustration. 

Case  1. — My  patient  was  a  stout  young  woman,  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  seizure  took  place  in  June.  She  had 
laboured  under  an  irregular  and  sparing  menstruation  many 
months,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the  fit  complained  of  head¬ 
ache  and  lassitude.  The  first  symptoms  were  a  severe  rigor 
and  vomiting,  which  in  a  few  hours  were  succeeded  by  insen¬ 
sibility.  When  I  saw  her,  she  was  stretched  upon  a  bed,  un¬ 
conscious,  except  when  roused.  When  questioned  as  to  the 
seat  of  pain,  she  pointed  to  her  head  and  side  (the  region  of 
the  liver).  Her  face  had  lost  the  rosy  hue  she  had  when  in 
health,  but  was  pale,  sallow,  and  livid.  A  livor  encircled  the 
lips  and  eyelids,  and  the  veins  of  the  conjunctiva  were  con¬ 
gested.  I  found  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  skin  covered 
with  a  clammy  sweat,  which  exhaled  an  offensive  smell.  The 
eyes  rather  squinted,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  and  the  pulse  was 
weak  and  fluttering.  These  were  the  first  appearances. 

As  might  be  expected,  she  could  not  bear  the  loss  of  more 
than  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  which  was  not  sizy ;  but  the 
bleeding  relieved  the  pain  of  the  head  and  side  for  a  time. 
The  surface  was  now'  directed  to  be  sponged  with  tepid  vine¬ 
gar  and  water,  and  well  rubbed ;  warmth  was  applied  to  the 
feet,  active  cathartics  were  administered,  and  the  head  shaved. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  she  became  hot,  her  mind  wan¬ 
dered,  and  the  legs  and  arms  were  affected  with  convulsive 
twitchfngs.  The  purgatives  answered  well — but  the  faeces 
were  as  black  as  soot.  The  bleeding  was  repeated  with  an 
abatement  of  pain  in  the  head  and  side  again ;  she  had  never¬ 
theless  a  restless  night. 

As  there  were  marks  of  a  better  circulation  next  morning, 
more  blood  was  abstracted,  and  more  permanent  relief  ob¬ 
tained.  Leeches  were  applied  the  next  day  to  the  temples, 
and  the  purgatives  continued.  Afterwards  she  was  free  from 
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disease,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  menstruated.  I  have 
forgot  to  mention  that  the  urine  was  copious  and  pale  at  first, 
and  then  brown.  As  this  case  requires  no  comment,  further, 
than  that  there  was  congestion  of  the  liver  as  well  as  brain,  I 
shall  pass  on  to  another  serious  affection  of  the  sensorium. 

We  have  abundant  proof,  that  the  acute  forms  of  mania 
depend  upon  an  excitation  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  whe¬ 
ther  they  originate  in  passions  of  the  mind,  or  in  gastric  or 
uterine  irritation.  The  chronic  species  is  often  maintained  by 
congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses.  On  these  grounds  the 
division  of  mental  disorders  by  the  ancients  into  mania  and 
melancholia  is  not  ill  founded  ;  although,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  a  clearer  pathology  has  taught  us,  that  they  frequently 
alternate  in  the  same  subject.  Many  unfortunate  individuals 
perpetually  oscillate  between  the  two.  They  are  either  in  a 
state  of  melancholy  dejection,  or  fantastically  mad.  These 
opinions  the  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate. 

Case  2. — Early  in  May  18 — ,  in  consequence  of  intense 

anxiety,  Miss - had  symptoms  of  mania.  Her  manner 

was  hurried  and  impetuous,  her  temper  irascible,  and  the 
muscular  system  in  a  state  verging  on  convulsion.  Her  mind 
teemed  with  the  most  extravagant  ideas,  and  memory  supplied 
her  with  volumes  of  previously  forgotten  poetry,  which  she 
said  or  sung  the  whole  night  long.  These  symptoms  were 
coupled  with,  and  no  doubt  depended  upon,  arterial  congestion 
of  the  brain.  The  pulse  was  quick,  and  the  carotids  beat  ra¬ 
pidly.  Her  tongue  was  rather  white,  and  she  complained  of 
headache,  tension  of  the  occiput,  flutterings  in  the  head,  and 
shooting  pains  in  the  temples.  This  patient  was  bled  three 
times,  and  had  the  usual  remedies.  The  excitement  was 
calmed,  but  she  was  a  good  deal  debilitated. 

Some  time  in  June,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  cause  of 
alarm,  a  maniacal  paroxysm  came  on  with  symptoms  of 
venous  congestion.  By  the  way,  this  case  illustrates  the  evil 
consequences  of  too  free  bleeding  in  mania,  and  sanctions  the 
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cautious  practices  of  Sydenham  and  Dr.  Edward  Perceval  *. 
When  I  saw  her,  the  violence  was  over,  but  she  laboured 
under  a  fixed  hallucination  of  the  mind.  Nothing  could  per¬ 
suade  her  that  she  would  s'urvive  the  night.  She  considered 
her  death  inevitable.  Instead  of  the  face  being  flushed,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  it  was  pale  and  livid.  The  pupils  were 
somewhat  dilated,  and  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  head, 
and  left  side,  with  spasmodic  twitchings  in  the  region  of  the 
heart:  doubtless  from  congestion  of  the  right  auricle  and  ven¬ 
tricle.  The  skin  had  a  bluish  tinge,  it  was  cold  and  clammy, 
and  the  pulse  was  slow.  Afraid  of  sanguineous  apoplexy,  I 
had  recourse  to  a  copious  bleeding  from  the  arm,  which  re¬ 
stored  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and  relieved  the  pains. 

Afterwards  for  many  months  this  patient  was  afflicted  with 
low  spirits,  an  entire  want  of  sleep,  and  a  chronic  pain  of  the 
head  and  side,  with  tenderness  of  the  scalp.  She  had  also 
transient  paroxysms  of  mania,  in  all  of  which  the  eyes  were 
glassy,  the  face  bloated  and  purple,  and  the  mind  dull,  rather 
than  irritated.  A  tonic  plan  of  treatment  with  occasional 
doses  of  opium  eventually  restored  her  to  perfect  health. 

The  arterial  system  of  drunkards,  probably  when  the 
stomach  is  impaired,  is  always  in  an  atonic  condition.  In¬ 
flammation  in  such  subjects  never  produces  a  contracted  wiry 
pulse,  as  in  sounder  constitutions ;  and  from  this  condition  of 
the  arteries,  as  one  would  expect,  they  are  subject  to  venous 
congestions.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  delirium  tremens . 
Dr.  Armstrong  thus  describes  it :  “  This  disease  most  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  habitual  drunkards,  and  especially  when, 
after  repeated  fits  of  intoxication,  they  suddenly  lessen  or 
leave  off  their  ordinary  stimulus  for  a  time.  The  first  feelings 
of  indisposition  are,  lassitude ;  indistinct  chills ;  loathing  of 
food;  uneasiness  in  the  head;  disturbed  short  slumbers ;  an¬ 
xious  countenance ;  and  oppression  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
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and  these  are  followed  by  retching  or  vomiting;  white  moist 
tongue;  wildness  and  quickness  of  the  look;  weak  rapid 
pulse;  general  irritability;  watchfulness;  tremors  of  the 
hands,  and  dampness  of  the  skin  increased  by  the  slightest  ex¬ 
ercise.  Confusion  of  mind,  or  forgetfulness,  supervenes, 
which  passes  on  to  a  state  closely  resembling  mania*.”  It  is 
unnecessary  to  produce  examples  of  an  affection  so  common. 
The  specific  power  of  opium  in  this  disease  is  a  cogent 
argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  it  depends  on  venous 
congestion. 

Syncope  is  the  most  complete  form  of  venous  congestion, 
and  fainting  from  loss  of  blood  is  often  attended  with  convul¬ 
sions.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  epilepsy,  some¬ 
times  at  least,  depends  on  congestion  of  the  brain.  Tiie 
known  efficacy  of  tonics  in  this  disease  is  a  further  reason  in 
favour  of  the  opinion,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  axiom,  that 
“  contraria  contrariis  medentur,”  and  experiment  is  a  surer 
guide  to  truth  than  opinion.  Morbid  anatomy  also  is  in  its 
favour.  According  to  Morgagni,  in  some  cases  of  epilepsy, 
“  the  most  penetrating  inquisition  cannot  detect  any  lesion  of 
the  structure  of  the  brain •f*.”  And  when  we  consider  the 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  the  proof  will  be  complete.  A 
case  which  occurred  to  me  in  a  hernial  patient  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  r  “  There  was  evident  sensorial  disturbance.  Her 
eyes  glistened,  she  was  quick  in  her  answers,  and  her  conver¬ 
sation  was  incoherent  and  absurd.  This  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  the  taxis,  but  the  attempt  was 
ineffectual.  During  the  operation,  the  countenance  fell ,  the 
lips  became  livid  and  convulsed,  her  eyes  were  inverted,  foam 
issued  from  her  mouth,  and  her  whole  frame  was  shaken  by 
convulsions.  This  alarming  state  of  things  continued  half  an 
hour,  when  her  senses  returned  J.”  I  have  also  witnessed  a 
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case  which  depended  on  the  irritation  of  a  worm  in  the 
stomach. 

Case  3. — When  I  saw  this  patient,  who  was  a  stout  coun¬ 
tryman,  he  was  considerably  reduced  from  a  slight  fever,  ap¬ 
parently  Huxham’s  slow  nervous  fever.  The  pulse  was  65 
and  soft,  and  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  occiput.  I  had 
not  been  with  him  many  minutes  before  his  countenance 
changed,  his  eyes  assumed  an  unnatural  expression,  and  seemed 
fixed  on  vacancy.  He  sprang  from  his  seat,  as  if  to  reach 
the  window,  and  instantly  fell  upon  the  floor,  cold  and  insen¬ 
sible.  Convulsions  followed,  and  his  features  were  hideously 
distorted.  A  cold  sweat  broke  out,  his  urine  mil  from  him 
involuntarily,  and  when  he  recovered,  which  he  did  soon,  he 
had  a  watery  stool ,  with  scybala !  The  next  day  he  had  a 
slight  convulsion,  and  having  discharged  a  large  round  worm, 
recovered.  Sir  John  Pringle  relates  a  similar  example*.  I 
have  witnessed  two  cases  of  coma  from  this  cause,  and  Mor¬ 
gagni  relates  several  examples.  On  the  subject  of  epilepsy 
the  authority  of  Cullen  is  important.  Although  he  consider¬ 
ed  the  disease  to  originate  frequently  in  arterial  plethora,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  depended,  sometimes,  upon  collapse, 
and  was  occasioned  by  debilitating  causes.  “  The  first  to  be 
mentioned  (he  observes)  is  haemorrhagy,  whether  spontaneous 
or  artificial.  That  the  same  haemorrhagy  which  produces 
syncope,  often  at  the  same  time  produces  epilepsy,  is  well 
known ;  and  from  many  experiments  and  observations  it 
appears  that  haemorrhages  occurring  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prove  mortal,  seldom  do  so  without  first  producing  epilepsy  *j\” 
It  is  needless  to  observe  how  impossible  it  is  that  such  cases 
can  depend  on  arterial  plethora.  The  notion  of  nervous 
irritability  being  exploded,  they  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other 
cause  than  congestion  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  ;  and  the  theory 
is  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Seed,  who,  in  sub- 
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jects  who  had  died  of  haemorrhagy,  found  the  venous  system 
of  the  head  overcharged. 

It  is  notorious  that  irritable  and  feeble  subjects  are  those 
most  subject  to  hysteria.  The  disease  is  also,  according  to 
the  experience  of  Sydenham  and  subsequent  observers,  gene¬ 
rally  curable  by  tonics  and  stimulants.  It  must,  therefore,  in 
many  instances  be  ascribed  to  venous  congestion  of  the  brain. 
That  it  frequently  depends  on  arterial  excitement,  and  is 
curable  by  blood-letting,  is  also  true.  Putting,  however,  this 
species  out  of  view,  many  of  the  symptoms  can  be  explained 
on  no  other  supposition  than  the  one  assigned,  nowr  that  neuro¬ 
logical  hypotheses  are  exploded.  The  most  striking  of  these 
is  clavuSj  a  circumscribed  sense  of  pain  and  pressure  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  obviously  dependent  on  an  overcharged  state 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  instantaneously  removed  by  a 
cordial.  To  this  remora  in  the  circulation  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  oppression  about  the  praecordia,  and  also  the  immoderate 
flux  of  tears,  and  of  pale  urine,  which  are  marked  symptoms, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  indireet  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  the 
oppression.  In  delicate  females  we  occasionally  see  more 
serious  diseases  warded  off  by  a  copious  flow  of  tears.  When 
the  Roman  poet  describes  his  heroine, 

“  Sanguineam  volvens  aciem,  maculisque  trementes 
Interfusa  genas,  et  pallida  morte  futura,” 

we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  but  when  shortly 
afterwards  she  is 

“  Paulum  lacrymis  et  mente  morata  *” 

the  poet  has  drawn  from  his  own  imagination,  and  not  from 
nature. 

Whether  the  doctrine  of  venous  congestion  of  the  brain 
will  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  other  diseases  of  the  ner- 
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vous  system,  as  chorda,  tetanus,  and  hydrophobia,  other  ob¬ 
servers  must  determine.  My  experience  does  not  enable  me 
to  decide  the  question.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  resemblance  of  hydrophobia  to  hysteria  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Powel#. 

2.  From  the  head  to  the  chest  the  transition  is  natural  and 
easy,  and  here  the  most  striking  example  of  venous  congestion 
is  the  disease  called  angina  'pectoris.  Its  characters  are 
strongly  marked,  so  as  to  form  a  standard  of  comparison,  and 
the  causa  proxima  capable  of  demonstration.  In  a  case 
which  occurred  to  me,  these  were  the  symptoms.  Case  4. — 

u  Mr.  J - ,  formerly  a  butcher,  aged  sixty-tw'o,  of  a  robust 

habit,  and  sanguine  temperament,  has  sometimes  had  symp¬ 
toms  of  angina  pectoris.  He  is  looking  extremely  pale.  When 
he  walks,  a  violent  pain  arises  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum, 
crosses  the  breast,  and  runs  down  each  arm;  the  shoulders 
feel  as  though  loosened  from  their  sockets,  and  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  instantly.  A  vomiting  sometimes  succeeds. 
The  complaint  frequently  comes  on  in  the  night-time  When 
he  sits  still,  he  feels  no  disorder. 

The  pulse  is  above  100,  soft,  and  intermits  every  fifth  or 
sixth  pulsation. 

He  was  bled  three  times,  and  the  blood  w?as  sizy. 

He  died  suddenly,  while  in  the  act  of  giving  some  direc¬ 
tion  to  his  servant  rather  hastily. 

DISSECTION. 

The  pericardium  and  the  heart  w'ere  thickly  covered  with 
fat.  Both  the  coronary  arteries  were  ossified,  and  in  some 
places  become  mere  capillary  tubes.  The  morbid  process 
extended  to  the  smallest  ramifications.  The  heart  itself  was 
pale  and  flabby,  and  soft,  like  boiled  beef.  The  mitral  valves 
\tere  altered  by  disease,  as  were  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
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aorta.  The  aorta  itself  exhibited  marks  of  inflammation. 

r-  * 

There  were  no  adhesions  in  the  chest,  and  the  lungs  were 
sound.” 

One  would  naturally  expect,  that  when  the  arterial  system 
is  weakened  by  profuse  and  protracted  haemorrhages,  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  and  lungs  would  occur: 
that  we  should  have,  in  short,  a  disease  analogous  to  angina 
'pectoris.  The  following  case  shows  this  opinion  to  be  well 

founded.  Case  5. — Mrs. - ,  aged  forty-six,  had  laboured 

under  profuse  menorrhagia  twelve  months  when  I  saw  her; 
during  which  time  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  two  prac¬ 
titioners  of  great  eminence  and  undoubted  talent ;  and  the 
w  hole  round  of  tonics,  astringents,  and  stimulants,  had  been 
used  without  any  alleviation  of  her  complaint.  She  was  a 
large  woman,  fat  and  plethoric,  but  now  very  much  reduced 
by  disease.  Her  face  had  that  pale  sickly  hue  which  Darwin 
calls  bombycinous,  and  her  ancles  were  somew'hat  swollen. 
Swimming,  vertigo,  restlessness,  and  great  flutterings  of  the 
nervous  system,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  her  complaints  ; 
when  she  w  as  quiet,  her  respiration  was  tolerably  well  per¬ 
formed  ;  but  the  smallest  exertion  brought  on  a  paroxysm  of 
breathlessness  and  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  and  whenever  she 
walked  a  fewr  yards,  the  hurry  of  her  breathing,  and  a  sense  of 
annihilation,  compelled  her  to  halt  until  respiration  was  less 
hurried.  The  pulse,  always  frequent,  during  a  paroxysm 
beat  130  or  140  in  a  minute.  She  was  seldom  free  from 
catarrhal  complaints,  and  there  w  as  great  irregularity  in  the 
functions  of  the  kidnies  and  intestinal  canal.  The  urine  w7as 
commonly  pale,  the  fasces  white,  and  she  was  much  oppressed 
with  flatulence,  and  had  pain  in  the  sternum  and  arms,  as  in 
angina  pectoris. 

With  regard  to  the  uterine  symptoms,  the  discharge,  about 
the  regular  periods,  was  immense,  and  mixed  with  coagula ; 
and  was  attended  with  pain  in  the  loins  and  sickness,  as  in 
painful  menstruation.  It  continued  in  this  manner  about  a 
fortnight,  and  was  then  converted  into  a  profuse  leucorrhoea, 
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which  continued,  or  alternated  with  a  sanguine  discharge,  until 
a  profuse  haemorrhage  announced  the  return  of  the  regular 
period.  The  nervous  symptoms  seemed  to  fluctuate  with  the 
state  of  the  discharge. 

The  practice  I  adopted  varied  little  from  that  of  my  pre¬ 
decessors.  To  the  use  of  bark  and  mineral  acid,  diuretics  and 
gentle  laxatives  were  added;  and  occasional  recourse  was  had 
to  opium  and  cerussa  acetata.  Temporary  advantage  was  all 
that  was  obtained  by  these  means ;  and  after  a  trial  of  some 
weeks,  Dr.  Alderson  of  Hull,  whose  extensive  experience  and 
successful  treatment  of  this  disease,  will,  I  trust,  be  one  day 
submitted  to  the  public,  saw  her.  I  confess  I  was  startled  at 
the  proposal  of  bleeding  a  patient  in  a  disease  in  w  hich  there 
was  already  great  haemorrhage,  and  wherein  the  loss  of  blood 
had  been  immense.  The  first  and  second  bleeding  seemed  to 
add  to  the  general  debility;  but  afterwards  there  was  greater 
freedom  of  respiration ;  the  palpitation  ceased,  the  complexion 
changed,  the  uterine  discharge  was  lessened,  the  digestive 
functions  were  renovated,  and  sleep  returned.  After  five 
bleedings  our  patient  was  convalescent,  and  her  recovery  has 
been  most  perfect. 

A  modification  of  the  same  disease  I  have  witnessed,  and 
thus  described :  “  There  is  a  disease  of  the  chest,  in  which 
the  right  chamber  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the 
venous  system  of  the  liver,  are  overcharged.  The  blood  is 
imperfectly  arterialized,  and  the  system  is  supplied  by  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  imperfectly.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
are,  a  feeble  pulse ;  a  cold,  pale,  and  relaxed  skin  ;  a  painful 
struggling  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  beats  violently, 
while  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  weak ;  shortness  of  breath, 
dyspepsia,  and  occasional  syncope.  Cordials  aggravate  this 
condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs  ;  and  should  not  be  used, 
even  when  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  resembling  syncope. 
It  is  pleasing  in  such  circumstances  to  see  a  debilitating 
powder,  viz.  the  lancet,  restore  animation.  When  neglected, 
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this  disease  produces  spitting  of  blood,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  or  liver 

As  we  have  observed,  this  condition  of  the  lungs  gives  rise 
to  hemoptysis,  which,  if  properly  treated,  is  always  curable. 
According  to  my  observation,  this  form  of  the  disease  is  most 
common  in  young  females,  labouring  under  suspended  men¬ 
struation.  They  are  pale  and  bloated,  black  under  the  eyes, 
have  a  feeble  pulse,  and  no  pyrexial  symptoms. 

Polypus  of  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  is  probably  the 
effect  of  an  accumulation  of  venous  blood,  which  the  organ  is 
too  feeble  to  expel.  I  remember  frequently  noticing  a  pallid, 
livid-looking  boy,  who  eventually  became  anasarcous,  and 
died.  He  was  a  patient  of  my  friend  Mr.  Brereton's,  who 
dissected  him,  and  found  a  complete  and  apparently  organized 
polypus  in  the  right  ventricle.  Dr.  Hall  and  myself  were 
present  at  the  examination  of  the  heart. 

3.  For  anatomical  reasons  we  have  already  stated,  the 
liver  is  more  subject  to  venous  congestion,  than  any  other 
organ  ;  and  congestion  of  the  liver,  as  will  be  seen,  is  the  root 
of  many  other  serious  disorders  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
system ;  a  fact  which  has  indeed  been  recognised  by  many  ob¬ 
servers,  who  have,  however,  contented  themselves  with  the 
simple  statement  of  the  observation,  without  pointing  out  the 
way  in  which  the  effect  was  produced.  Many  of  the  diseases 
which  are  merged  in  the  unmeaning  appellation  of  bilious  dis¬ 
orders,  dyspepsia,  &c.  are  at  bottom,  examples  of  venous 
congestion  of  the  liver ;  and  still  more  which  are  regarded  as 
primary  affections,  and  treated  as  such,  are  in  reality  diseases 
of  the  liver. 

In  the  simplest  form,  venous  congestion  of  the  liver  is  de¬ 
noted  by  paleness  of  the  face,  livor  around  the  eyes,  indiges¬ 
tion,  dejection  of  spirits,  and  faeces  without  bile.  The  func¬ 
tion  of  the  large  intestines  is  irregular,  and  costiveness  alter- 


*  Obs.  in  Med.  and  Surgery,  p.  41. 
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nates  with  diarrhoea.  If  the  affection  is  not  removed  by  the 
efforts  of  art  or  nature,  the  general  disorder  increases,  and  the 
oppression  is  occasionally  removed  by  the  supervention  of  the 
disease  called  melaena ;  a  discharge  of  venous  blood  per  anum 
of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  tar.  When  this  salutary 
effort  does  not  remove  the  disorder,  or  suggest  the  proper 
treatment,  new  diseases  spring  up  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Occasionally  venous  congestion  of  the  liver  is  quickly  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  inflammation  of  the  organ,  an  important  conse¬ 
quence,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  by  an  example. 
Case  6. — This  patient  was  a  female  in  the  seventh  month  of 
her  pregnancy,  who  consulted  me  on  account  of  an  attack  of 
melaena.  She  had  a  slow,  weak  pulse,  some  headache,  re¬ 
laxed  skin,  pale  urine,  and  pain  in  the  loins,  which  last  symp¬ 
tom  I  attributed  to  her  situation.  As  she  was  unwilling  to  be 
bled,  I  prescribed  calomel  and  saline  purgatives.  During 
three  days  the  symptoms  were  unchanged.  On  the  fourth,  she 
had  a  decided  attack  of  hepatitis.  She  could  lie  on  neither 
side  without  augmenting  a  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium  and 
right  side.  It  was  painful  on  pressure,  and  she  could  neither 
inspire  nor  yawn  without  great  suffering.  There  was  also 
evident  pyrexia,  with  red  urine.  Three  bleedings  cured  her. 

I  have  witnessed  many  cases  in  which  there  was  not  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  pyrexia.  The  most  striking  effects  of  venous  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  liver  are  witnessed  in  the  disease  called  cholera 
morbus ,  a  frightful  and  often  fatal  distemper  in  warm  climates. 

In  this  country,  in  hot  summers,  it  is  occasionally  so.  In  the 
cases  which  have  occurred  to  me,  the  disease  put  on  two  cha¬ 
racters.  In  one  form  the  skin  was  cold,  pale,  and  livid,  the 
pulse  feeble,  and  the  discharge  of  bile  by  vomiting  and  stool  % 
immense.  In  others,  instead  of  the  latter  symptom,  all  secre¬ 
tion  from  the  organ  was  suspended,  and  in  addition  to  the  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  there  was 
vomiting  and  purging  of  fluid  matters.  In  all  cases  the  most 
dreadful  cramps  were  present. 
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According  to  Fernelius,  when  congestion  of  the  liver, 
which,  agreeably  to  the  pathology  of  those  times,  he  calls 
torpor,  continues,  it  gives  rise  to  haemorrhagic  affections. 
His  words  are,  “  Saepius  etiam,  quum  haec  imbecillitas  incre- 
vit,  sanguis  sponte  profluit  e  venis,  idque  per  naves ,  vel  per 
uterum ,  vel  per  hcemorrhoides ,  vel  per  sputa.  Sed  et  inter- 
dum  sanguinem  animadverti  ab  extremis  venis  quae  in  cutem 
desinunt,  multis  e  locis  effundi,  qui  nullo  ardore  livescebant 
Every  observant  practitioner  must  occasionally  have  found 
hemorrhoids,  epistaxis ,  hemat  emesis,  and  menorrhagia  com¬ 
bined  w  ith  an  obscure  affection  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  case  w^e  see  it  produced  the  disease  called  purpura  haemor- 

rhagica.  Case  7. — Mr.  B - ,  a  stout  farmer,  fifty  years  of 

age,  consulted  me  (October  1817)  for  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  purpura  hasmorrhagica.  He  is  a  fat  man,  and 
plethoric  ;  but  his  habits  of  life,  except  in  the  use  of  tobacco, 
which  he  chews  largely,  have  been  always  temperate.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  profusion  of  purple  spots  and  wheals,  he  was 
feverish,  his  feet  hot,  and  his  legs  ulcerated.  Having  found 
free  purging,  followed  by  the  use  of  bark  and  sulphuric  acid, 
relieve  him  on  two  former  occasions,  when  the  disease  was 
less  violent,  I  adopted  a  similar  practice  now,  with  some  suc¬ 
cess;  but  the  relief  afforded  was  only  temporary;  and  without 
my  knowledge  he  was  advised  to  consult  a  distant  practitioner, 
who  sedulously  prescribed  alum  and  the  most  powerful  astrin¬ 
gents. 

I  did  not  see  my  patient  again  for  six  months,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  sadly  changed.  Spots  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour, 
some  distinct  like  flea-bites,  and  others  confluent,  covered  the 
whole  skin.  He  complained  of  extreme  debility,  and  his 
appearance  showed  its  fearful  extent.  He  w'as  greatly  ema¬ 
ciated  ;  the  skin  had  a  dirty  cadaverous  appearance,  instead  of 
its  usual  florid  hue,  and  was  loose  and  flaccid.  All  exertion 


*  Fernelii  Ambiaui  Universa  Medicina,  fib.  vi,  p.572. 
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gave  pain,  and  he  was  low  and  desponding.  He  had  a  dry 
tongue;  and  his  pulse  was  full,  and  120  in  a  minute.  The 
bowels  were  very  irregular :  costiveness  alternated  with  diar¬ 
rhoea;  and  two  days  prior  to  my  seeing  him,  he  had  alvine 
discharges  of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  tar.  When  first 
made,  his  urine  resembled  turbid  small  beer ;  but  on  cooling 
it  contracted  a  darker  tinge,  and  finally  exhibited  a  livid  cloud 
in  a  state  of  suspension.  He  complained  of  his  feet,  which 
were  generally  burning  hot.  Before  recourse  was  had  to 
other  measures,  the  case  was  stated  to  Dr.  Bateman,  who  con- 
-  sidered,  as  I  did,  the  symptoms  to  be  dependent  on  visceral 
congestion,  and  recommended  the  abstraction  of  six  or  ten 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  as  much  to  be  taken  from 
the  side  by  cupping.  He  also  advised  a  regular  action  of  the 
bowels  to  be  kept  up  by  small  doses  of  Epsom  salt  in  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  roses,  small  doses  of  the  blue  pill,  and  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  diet.  The  first  bleeding,  which  amounted  to  twenty 
ounces,  shook  our  patient  considerably,  and  two  days  elapsed 
before  I  ventured  on  a  repetition.  The  blood  was  covered 
with  a  thick  coat  of  buffy  size,  and  was  cupped.  He  bore 
the  next  bleeding  better,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  his  coun¬ 
tenance  manifested  an  extraordinary  improvement.  The  erup¬ 
tion  was  fading,  the  ulcers  healing,  his  bowels  were  become 
regular,  with  an  entire  change  in  the  colour  of  the  faeces,  and 
his  spirits  were  greatly  enlivened.  Encouraged  by  these  omens 
of  ultimate  success,  the  remedies  were  continued,  and  he  was 
bled  twice  a  week,  till  every  trace  of  disease  disappeared. 
Dr.  Bateman*  has  seen  this  disease  removed  by  a  severe  cata¬ 
menial  flooding  in  a  female  patient ;  and  two  cases  cured  by 
the  lancet  have  been  published  by  Dr.  Parry  f,  of  Bath. 
According  to  the  predisposition  of  the  individual,  then,  will 


*  Vide  Reports  of  the  Diseases  of  London,  p.  120. 
t  Vide  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  7. 
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congestion  of  the  liver  produce  the  haemorrhages  we  have  just 
described.  I  have  recently  witnessed  a  case,  wherein  the 
piles  alternated  with  spitting  of  blood,  and  both  were  evi¬ 
dently  dependent  on  congestion  of  the  liver. 

Congestion  of  the  liver,  by  impeding  in  its  course  the  vo¬ 
lume  of  blood  that  is  distributed  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  is 
also,  as  we  have  remarked  already,  productive  of  diseases  in 
remote  parts  of  the  system.  Pulmonary  diseases  are  often 
seen  in  connexion  with  congestion  of  the  liver ;  and  the  com¬ 
monest  form  it  assumes  is  bronchitis  chronica,  a  disease  ad¬ 
mirably  described  by  Dr.  Armstrong #.  This  connexion  has 
also  been  pointed  out  by  Drs.  Philip  and  Hastings.  As 
might  be  expected,  pulmonary  consumption  is  no  infrequent 
consequence.  In  his  lectures,  Mr.  Abernethy  relates  a  strik¬ 
ing  example,  which  occurred  in  his  coachman’s  wife,  who  was 
apparently  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis,  and  who  recovered  by 
the  use  of  medicines  which  produced  tar-like  evacuations 
from  the  bowels.  The  case  of  Mr.  C.  is  one  in  point,  After 
a  tremendous  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  pericardium,  his 
recovery  was  retarded  by  congestion  of  the  liver.  The  disease 
put  on  the  aspect  of  phthisis,  and  his  stools  manifested  no 
secretion  of  bile.  Eventually  a  diarrhoea  of  tar-like  offen¬ 
sive  matter  came  on,  the  function  by  the  liver  returned,  and 
his  recovery  was  then  rapid  and  complete.  All  observers 
have  pointed  out  the  connexion  of  gout  with  a  morbid  con¬ 
dition  of  the  liver,  of  which  indeed  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  cure.  These  vicarious  diseases  vary  with  the  predis¬ 
position  of  the  individual :  accordingly  we  sometimes  see  the 
head,  the  organ  that  is  soonest  called  into  sympathetic  action ; 
and  the  consequences  are  hypochondriasis ,  or  apoplexy.  Of 
the  former  disease,  I  have  witnessed  several  examples,  where 
the  mental  affection  was  strongly  marked.  The  abdominal 
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excretions  being  black,  or  dark  green,  denoted  the  condition  of 
the  liver ;  and  the  affection  of  the  head,  in  addition  to  the 
mental  disturbance,  was  denoted  by  headache,  heat  of  the 
head,  and  flushing  of  the  face.  There  was,  however,  no  dis¬ 
tinctly  formed  pyrexia.  In  one  example  a  discharge  of  black 
matter  from  the  bowels  was  preceded  by  a  rigor  which  re¬ 
sembled  an  ague-fit.  Cases  of  melaena  combined  with  apo- 
tplexy  are  not  uncommon.  In  two  cases  which  fell  under  my 
observation,  in  addition  to  coma ,  the  face  was  flushed,  the 
head  burning  hot,  and  the  blood  and  pulse  indicated  fever. 

4.  As  the  treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases  we  have 
enumerated  has  been  long  settled  on  the  sure  basis  of  expe¬ 
rience,  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  will  be  very 
general.  Indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  practice, 
there  is  more  room  for  showing  the  rationale  of  many  of  the 
practices  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers, 
than  for  the  addition  of  any  new  ones.  It  is,  however,  an 
indirect  proof  of  the  soundness  of  pathological  speculations 
when  they  square  with  the  established  methods  of  cure.  The 
fatal  examples  of  Cullen  and  Brown  should  deter  us  from  de¬ 
viations  in  practice  on  theoretical  grounds. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  remora  occasioned  by  venous 
congestion  of  the  larger  organs,  as  the  brain  and  liver,  gives 
rise  to  an  increased  action  of  the  arteries ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  this  condition  of  the  organ  is  in  no  long  time  complicated 
with  inflammation.  Indeed,  a  state  of  venous  congestion 
precedes  and  alternates  with  all  pyrexial  diseases,  and  is  cha¬ 
racterized  by  coldness,  paleness,  and  shiverings.  It  is  called 
by  nosologists  the  cold  stage,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  reac¬ 
tion  which  ensues.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  sometimes, 
from  constitutional  debility,  the  stage  of  reaction  is  never 
established;  and  the  patient  dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
venous  congestion.  In  typhus  and  scarlatina  this  is  not  un¬ 
common. — In  hot  climates,  it  is  in  this  primary  stage,  and 
this  only,  that  remedies  are  availing  in  fevers  and  inflam ma- 
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tions.  During  this  short  prelude  to  the  storm,  copious  blood¬ 
letting,  the  warm  bath,  &c.  moderate  the  reaction,  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  heart  and  arteries  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
the  system  ;  otherwise  the  squall,  as  Dr.  Rush  emphatically 
calls  it,  lays  the  system  prostrate,  and  disorganizes  some  of  the 
vital  organs.  On  this  principle,  then,  the  necessity  of  blood¬ 
letting  in  venous  congestions  of  the  graver  kinds  is  obvious. 
At  the  same  time,  such  is  the  state  of  what  we  will  call  debi¬ 
lity,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  that  unless  cordials  are  pre¬ 
viously  administered,  and  the  patient  put  into  a  warm  bath,  a 
sufficiency  of  blood  cannot  be  abstracted.  In  this  climate,  in 
such  diseases,  a  succession  of  smaller  bleedings  is  safer  than 
one  full  evacuation  by  the  lancet.  In  all  the  cases  which  have 
occurred  to  me,  every  succeeding  venesection  has  been  borne 
better,  and  has  been  larger  than  the  one  that  preceded  it;  ac- 
curately  noting  in  the  phraseology  of  pathologists  the  decrease 
of  debility,  but  in  correcter  language  the  diminished  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  venous  system. 

Although  in  the  minor  forms  of  venous  congestion,  cor¬ 
dials  are  sufficient  for  their  removal,  in  the  graver  forms  they 
are  quite  inadequate.  The  lever  isnot  long  enough  to  lift  the 
load,  and  it  cannot  be  lengthened,  inasmuch  as  stimulants  ex¬ 
cite  only  in  certain  quantities  ;  beyond  this  limit  they  act  as  de- 
bilitants.  In  the  illustration  of  the  lever  and  the  load  to  be 
removed,  if  we  cannot  lengthen  the  one,  we  must  lighten  the 
other ;  so  in  these  diseases  our  only  resource  is,  to  relieve  the 
oppression  of  the  veins  by  a  careful  abstraction  of  a  portion  of 
their  contents. 

We  have  seen,  that  in  cases  of  venous  congestion,  the  ex¬ 
treme  vessels,  the  exhalants  as  they  are  called,  are  in  an  atonic 
state,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  skin  is  supple  and  bedewed  with 
a  clammy  sweat,  the  stomach  nauseated  with  vitiated  secre¬ 
tions  ;  that  there  is  often  watery  diarrhoea,  and  always  an  ex¬ 
cessive  flow  of  pale  urine.  Even  the  secretion  of  the  liver  is 
changed,  and  sometimes  the  effect  upon  the  salivary  glands 
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produces  a  salivation.  The  indications  arising  from  these 
symptoms  are  obvious  :  the  warm  bath  ;  frictions  of  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  purgatives ;  mercury  sometimes,  and  medicines  which 
tranquillize  the  stomach,  complete  the  catalogue  of  remedies 
for  venous  congestion. 
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NARRATIVE 

OF  AN 

UNUSUAL  CASE  OF  UTERO-GESTATION ; 

IN  WHICH 

the  premature  expulsion  of  one  fcetus  preceded 

BY  TWO  MONTHS  THE  BIRTH  OF  A  TWIN  FCETUS 

AT  THE  FULL  TERM. 

BY  W.  NEWNHAM,  ESQ. 

Surgeon,  of  Farnham,  Surry. 


On  the  16th  of  November  1822,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Bin- 
field,  labourer,  residing  at  Long  Bottom,  in  the  parish  of 
Farnham,  was  confined  prematurely  with  a  still-born  foetus. 
For  two  days  previously  she  had  suffered  from  irregular  ute¬ 
rine  action,  which  had  induced  her  to  send  for  her  midwife  un¬ 
necessarily  ;  but  on  the  present  recurrence  of  effective  pain 
she  was  speedily  delivered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
placenta  was  expelled. 

The  midwife  now  discovered  that  there  was  a  second 
foetus  in  utero,  and  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  not  finding  a 
return  of  pain.  However,  she  took  the  resolution  of  waiting, 
and  when  her  patience  was  exhausted,  sent  for  me.  It  was 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17  th  of  November  (about 
twenty-two  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  above-mentioned  still¬ 
born  foetus),  when  I  first  saw  this  patient. 

According  to  her  own  calculation  she  did  not  expect  to  be 
confined  until  Christmas ;  and  upon  a  more  particular  inquiry, 
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I  found  that  she  had  been  regularly  unwell  on  the  very  last 
week  of  March,  so  that  she  could  not  naturally  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation  until  the  last  week 
in  December,  and  probably  not  for  a  week  or  two 
longer.  Thus,  at  the  present  moment,  she  could  not  be  more 
than  seven  months,  or  at  the  farthest  seven  months  and  a  half, 
advanced  in  her  pregnancy.  The  appearance  of  the  foetus 
corresponded  also  with  this  decision ;  it  was  little  more  than 
thirteen  inches  in  length,  and,  in  as  far  as  its  state  of  advancing 
putrefaction  would  allow  me  to  ascertain,  exhibited  the  degree 
of  development  which  we  usually  find  in  seven  months’ 
foetuses. 

Up  to  this  period,  there  had  been  no  pains  since  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  placenta ;  there  had  been  no  haemorrhage  ;  the 
lochial  discharge  had  been  moderate ;  there  existed  no  unto¬ 
ward  symptom ;  the  pulse  was  slightly  accelerated,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  more  so  than  would  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
anxiety  almost  necessarily  incident  to  her  situation. 

On  examination  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was  no  ute¬ 
rine  action,  nor  even  any  degree  of  tenseness  in  the  membranes 
of  the  remaining  foetus,  which  were  entire  and  undisturbed ; 
the  os  uteri  was  contracted,  but  flaccid  and  yielding;  the 
foetus  was  living  and  active;  the  presentation  not  easily  ascer¬ 
tainable,  in  consequence  of  its  resting  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  but  it  was  certainly  the  head,  and  this  was  believed  to 
be  in  a  favourable  position. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  determined  at  once  to  wait 
the  event,  with  the  expectation,  that  the  uterus  might  and 
*  would  carry  on  the  process  of  gestation  to  the  completion  of 
its  term  with  this  second  foetus.  My  attention  was  directed, 
therefore,  to  tranquillize  the  patient’s  mind,  sooth  her  fears, 
and  inspire  her  with  confidence.  With  this  view  I  prescribed 
a  placebo,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  gentle  aperients  she  re¬ 
covered  in  the  most  favourable  manner. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1823,  or  fifty-nine  days  from  her 
premature  accouchement,  she  was  taken  in  labour,  and  in 
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consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  midwife,  I  was  again  sent 
for,  when  she  was  naturally  and  speedily  confined  with  a  fine 
healthy  boy,  and  had  an  excellent  recovery. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  This  case  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  super- 
filiation,  but  rather  one  in  which  two  ova  had  been  impreg¬ 
nated  at  (or  very  nearly  at)  the  same  time;  inasmuch  as  the 
appearance  of  the  still-born  foetus,  the  previous  history  of  the 
patient,  and  the  subsequent  fulfilment  of  the  regular  term  of 
utero-gestation  with  regard  to  the  remaining  foetus,  all  concur 
in  fixing  the  period  of  impregnation,  at  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  last  appearance  of  the  catamenia. 

II.  Many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  uterine  eco¬ 
nomy  have  repeatedly  shown  its  power  of  selection,  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  function  of  gestation  as  long  as  it  could  be  done 
with  advantage  to  the  parent  and  her  offspring,  and  of  taking 
on  its  expulsive  action  when  this  compact  had  been  destroyed, 
and  its  contents  became  irritants  to  itself,  or  to  the  general 
system  of  the  mother.  This  law  has  been  frequently  shown  in 
the  case  of  blighted  ova;  the  death  of  the  foetus  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  and  at  whatever  period  of  its  development ;  the 
existence  of  moles,  polypi,  hydatids,  &c.  But  our  views  of 
its  variety  of  function  are  enlarged,  and  our  admiration  of  the 
wonderful  resources  of  nature  is  augmented,  when  we  perceive 
the  uterus  carrying  on  the  process  of  gestation  with  twin  foe¬ 
tuses — becoming  irritated  by  the  death  of  one  of  those  foetuses 
— taking  on  its  expulsive  action  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  it¬ 
self  of  the  irritating  cause — and  immediately  afterwards  sink¬ 
ing  again  into  a  state  of  quiescence,  and  reassuming  its  gesta- 
tory  function  in  order  to  carry  on  the  remaining  living  foetus 
to  its  full  term,  and  thus  securing  its  perfect  development — 
exempting  it  from  the  dangers  commonly  attendant  upon  pre¬ 
mature  birth,  and  procuring  to  the  mother  the  advantages  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  parental  system  from  the  natural  completion  of 
the  parturient  function. 
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III.  The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  narrative  is,  that  in  those  cases  of  premature  labour,  where 
one  foetus  shall  have  been  expelled,  but  a  second  or  more 
shall  be  remaining  in  utero ;  where  the  membranes  of  the 
remaining  foetus  shall  have  been  undisturbed,  and  its  vitality 
shall  have  been  established;  where  the  expulsive  action  of  the 
uterus  shall  have  subsided ;  and  where  there  exists  no  contra¬ 
indicating  symptom,  producing  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  practitioner  not  to  interfere,  but 
quietly  to  watch  his  patient,  and  see  if  nature  will  not  herself 
remedy  the  disorder  of  her  functions  which  has  been  appa¬ 
rently  produced.  It  is  infinitely  better  thus  humbly  to  ex¬ 
pound  nature’s  intentions,  than  to  enjoy  the  eclat  of  a  mighty 
simple  operation,  viz.  rupturing  the  membranes,  turning,  and 
delivering  by  the  feet,  and  thus  exposing  parent  and  child  to 
considerable  and  unnecessary  risk 


*  But  where  these  circumstances  are  wanting,  and  especially 
in  twin  cases  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation,  when,  upon  the 
expulsion  of  one  foetus,  the  uterus  relapses  into  a  state  of  inac¬ 
tivity,  although  the  placenta  of  the  first  may  have  been  expelled  ; 
although  the  membranes  of  the  remaining  foetus  may  be  yet  entire, 
while  its  vitality  may  have  been  ascertained ;  and  although  no  un¬ 
toward  symptoms  may  appear  to  indicate  the  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity  of  immediate  delivery,  it  would  be  decidedly  unwise  for  the 
practitioner  to  commit  such  a  case  to  the  efforts  of  nature,  upon 
the  bare  possibility  of  its  being  a  case  of  superfoetation.  While 
perhaps  he  will  be  induced  to  yield  his  ready  assent  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  an  event,  he  will  recollect  that  it  is  as  much  his  duty 
to  assist  the  actions  of  nature  when  languid  and  inefficient,  as  it  is 
to  be  guided  at  other  times  by  her  manifest  intentions ;  and  weigh¬ 
ing  in  his  judgment  against  this  admitted  possibility,  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  probability  that  it  is  not  so,  he  will  certainly  not  quit  his 
patient  for  a  moment,  until  after  the  birth  of  the  second  foetus,  lest 
the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  or  other  fatal  accident,  should  too 
painfully  teach  him  the  importance  of  taking  enlarged  views  of  the 
economy  of  nature. 
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-IV.  These  inferences  do  not  happily  rest  on  an  individual 
case :  many  similar  instances  have  been  noticed,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  not  of  such  every  day  occurrence  as  to 
supersede  the  propriety  of  recording  them,  and  thus  enlarging 
our  acquaintance  with  the  almost  endless  wonders  of  the  ute¬ 
rine  system. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  EFFICACY  OF 

THE  COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE. 

'’.***  * 

BY  G.  WALLIS,  M.  D. 

And  late  of  Emmantiel  College,  Cambridge. 


The  foundation  of  a  profession  like  that  of  medicine  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  have  been  laid  by  persons  acquiring  a  few 
facts  and  making  observations  on  them ;  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  facts  are  necessary,  however,  before  correct  conclu¬ 
sions  can  be  drawn:  consequently,  every  case  bearing  upon 
one  particular  point  is  useful,  if  not  valuable  :  from  this  con¬ 
sideration  I  have  been  induced  to  collect  together  a  few  cases 
treated  with  the  powder  of  the  colchicum  autumnale ;  for,  al¬ 
though  this  subject  has  been  discussed  with  much  talent  and 
little  ostentation  by  my  friend  C.  T.  Haden,  Esq.  of  Sloane 
Street,  yet  I  may  venture  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  general 
stock  of  observations  on  this  remedy ;  with  the  hope  of  assist¬ 
ing  to  place  it  upon  a  better  principle  in  the  hands  of  practi¬ 
tioners,  than  that  on  which  it  now  appears  to  stand. 

All  remedies  are  used,  by  perhaps  half  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  entirely  upon  empirical  principles,  which  is  one  of 
the  extremes  to  which  men  are  often  apt  to  run  ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  better  end  of  the  two ;  for  the  ultra  rationalist ,  who 
builds  up  his  theory  without  facts  for  the  base,  merely  employs 
himself  in  conjuring  up  phantoms  which  will  disappear  with  the 
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morning’s  dawn.  We  must  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  facts,  and 
then  the  superstructure  or  theory  will  be  alike  firm  and  lasting. 
If  practitioners,  however,  would  theorize  a  little  upon  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  colchicurn,  it  would  not  be  a  mere 
ephemeral  fashion  flourishing  its  little  day,  and  then  sinking 
into  oblivion,  as  almost  every  other  fashionable  remedy  has 
done.  When  a  remedy  becomes  fashionable,  it  is  taken  up  by 
the  common  herd  of  practitioners,  and  administered  to  every 
case  they  see  without  reason  and  judgment ;  of  course  it  must 
often  fall  very  far  short  of  the  high  expectations  formed  of  it ; 
doing  no  good  in  many  instances,  and  doing  absolute  harm  in 
others;  it  is  then  immediately  discarded,  charged  with  all  the 
sins  committed  during  the  trial  of  its  powers,  and  a  general 
outcry  and  public  prejudice  raised  against  its  use.  That  it 
should  fail  doing  good  if  misapplied,  no  one  will  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear :  nor  indeed  ought  any  one  to  expect  it  to  ope¬ 
rate  to  his  satisfaction  in  every  case,  however  correctly  and 
scientifically  it  may  have  been  administered,  because  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  virtues  of  this  drug  depend  upon  its 
narcotic  principle,  and  all  remedies  of  this  class  produce  their 
effect  by  influencing  the  action  of  the  brain  and  nerves :  these 
organs  again  are  constructed  with  such  very  different  degrees 
of  susceptibility  of  impressions  from  external  agents  in  differ¬ 
ent  individuals,  that  an  impression  (whether  narcotic  or  other¬ 
wise),  producing  but  a  very  slight  or  perhaps  no  perceptible 
effect  upon  one  person,  will,  when  applied  with  the  same 
degree  of  intensity  to  another  whose  brain  and  nerves  are  very 
susceptible,  produce  a  violent,  and  sometimes  even  a  fatal  ope¬ 
ration  :  for  example,  I  have  seen  a  person  drink  an  ounce  of 
laudanum  at  one  draught,  with  no  effect  except  a  slight  intoxi¬ 
cation,  whilst  half  that  quantity  would  destroy  life  in  the 
majority  of  individuals.  So  it  is  with  colchicurn  and  all  other 
narcotics.  Other  examples  to  prove  this  same  fact  might  be 
added  almost  ad  infinitum  :  this,  however,  does  not  demon¬ 
strate  any  imperfection  in  the  remedy,  or  defect  in  its  narco- 
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tic  power  (supposing  the  plant  to  have  been  prepared  with 
proper  care,  not  dissipating  the  narcotic  principle  by  too  much 
heat  whilst  drying  for  pulverization).  But  it  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  as  much  diversity  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  to  the  action  of  narcotics,  as  there  is  difference 
of  features  and  complexion  in  different  individuals.  This 
circumstance  renders  it  impossible  always  to  administer  a  full 
and  effective  dose  at  once  ;  unless  the  age,  sex,  susceptibility, 
&c.  have  been  well  and  maturely  considered  and  ascertained. 
I  have  given  twelve  grains  at  a  dose  of  good  powder,  and  re¬ 
peated  it  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  several  days,  without  any 
narcotic  effect ;  and  I  may  here  add,  that  in  this  case,  opium, 
conium  maculatum,  and  hyoscyamus,  in  large  doses,  were 
alike  inert :  whilst  in  another  case  six  grains  thrice  a  day  in 
a  stronger  subject,  would  have  extinguished  life  if  it  had  been 
persisted  in.  I  shall  not,  however,  lengthen  my  observations 
on  this  subject,  but  proceed  to  detail  a  few  cases  in  which  I 
have  given  the  powder  of  colchicum  ;  premising  that  my  view 
in  the  use  of  it  has  always  been  to  diminish  the  excitability  of 
the  brain  and  nerves,  and  consequently  to  lower  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  thus  making  it  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
common  febrifuge. 

I  do  not  mean  in  this  place  to  enter  upon  any  discussion 
regarding  the  dependence  of  the  vascular  action  on  the  brain 
and  nerves,  or  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  followers  of 
Haller  and  Bichat — notwithstanding  my  conviction  of  that 
necessary  and  highly  important  fact.  But  to  proceed  with 
my  cases. 

I  was  requested  by  a  friend  to  attend  his  practice  during 
his  absence  from  home,  and  among  those  committed  to  my 
care  was  one  patient  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  that 
mixed  case  of  rheumatism  which  is  usually  called  rheumatic 
gout.  He  w'as  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  had  had  frequent  attacks  of  the  same  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  ;  he  was  rather  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  though  tem¬ 
perate  in  his  diet.  In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  he  had 
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been  bled  very  freely,  I  might  even  say,  severely,  and  was, 
when  I  first  saw  him,  under  the  use  of  daily  purging  with 
salines  and  antimonials  in  full  doses,  occasionally  producing  a 
little  nausea:  under  this  treatment,  which  I  kept  up  to  the  * 
fullest  extent,  he  seemed  to  be  mending  slowly,  and  was  able, 
after  seven  weeks’  severe  suffering,  with  some  difficulty,  to  get 
into  the  next  room.  I  did  not  think  it  prudent,  however,  to 
relax,  in  the  least  degree,  in  the  purging  and  antimonials. 
After  another  week’s  continuance  of  this  treatment,  a  sudden 
accession  of  disease  took  place,  which  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  limited  use  of  his  limbs, 
which  he  had,  with  such  difficulty,  acquired  :  the  pulse  rose 
from  80  to  100,  and  became  small,  hard,  and  sharp;  his  face 
and  lips  perfectly  pale  ;  his  feet  and  hands  very  painful  and 
swollen,  though  quite  white ;  knees  much  in  the  same  state. 
My  friend  being  expected  home  the  next  day,  to  resume  his 
duty,  I  determined  only  to  order  the  usual  purgative  to 
be  strengthened,  and  to  increase  the  antimony  to  nausea.  On 
the  morning  following  (Monday),  symptoms  were  worse,  pulse 
106.  My  friend  not  arriving,  and  some  decisive  step  being 
necessary,  the  patient  feeling  himself  worse  than  he  ever  had 
been,  I  proposed  to  give  him  colchicum.  His  observation  to 
this  was,  “  Do  as  you  please,  for  I  shall  never  rise  from  this 
bed  any  more.”  The  following  powder  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  every  four  hours:  R.  Pulv.  colchici  gr.  vij . ;  pulv.  Do- 
veri  gr.  v. ;  sulph.  potassae  e  sulph.  9j.  Ft.  pulvis. — Tuesday 
he  had  taken  four  powders,  and  as  I  entered  his  room  he 
spoke  in  great  spirits  that  the  remedy  had  acted  like  a  charm, 
that  he  had  never  experienced  such  convalescent  feelings  since 
the  commencement  of  his  illness,  and  that  he  could  get  out 
of  bed,  if  I  w7ould  allow  him.  The  powders  were  ordered  to 
be  continued. 

On  Wednesday  he  was  able  to  go  into  the  drawing-room 
with  comfort;  and  on  Thursday  he  went  in  a  coach  half  a  mile 
to  his  compting-house,  so  much  was  he  relieved  from  the  dis¬ 
ease:  he  had  only  taken  nine  powders,  when  they  began  to 
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act  on  his  bowels  ;  they  were  then  omitted,  and  resumed  after¬ 
wards  occasionally :  his  recovery  was  most  astonishingly  rapid, 
and  since  then  he  has  had  a  longer  interval  of  better  health 
than  he  had  experienced  for  years  before. 

About  the  same  time  a  case  of  hysteritis  was  placed  under 
my  care.  A  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  never 
menstruated,  was  afflicted  with  severe  pain  in  the  hypogas- 
trium,  extending  to  the  loins,  to  the  pudendum,  and  down 
the  thighs;  countenance  flushed,  tongue  foul,  pulse  frequent, 
small,  and  sharp.  She  was  purged  smartly  and  constantly  for 
several  days,  bled  with  leeches,  and  blistered  over  the  hvpo- 
gastrium,  with  the  usual  febrifuge  medicines ;  all  without  the 
least  good  effect :  indeed,  every  day  the  case  became  worse, 
the  tongue  dark  brown  and  dry,  countenance  much  shrunk  and 
depressed,  pulse  very  small,  and  frequent  pain  severe,  of  the 
intense  dull  and  heavv  kind,  and  diarrhoea.  In  this  state  a 
powder  containing  three  grains  of  powder  of  colchicum,  with 
half  a  grain  of  calomel,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours ;  the  next  day  she  was  much  relieved,  and  in  a  few  days 
became  quite  well  by  continuing  the  same  treatment.  Two 
other  cases  of  hysteritis  nearly  at  the  same  time  came  also 
under  my  care,  which  were  treated  with  colchicum  in  doses  of 
four  or  five  grains,  with  immediate  benefit,  and  a  speedy  and 
permanent  cure ;  one  of  which  had  been  treated  previous  to  my 
seeing  her,  with  calomel  and  antimony  in  plentiful  doses,  and 
with  active  purging,  without  the  least  benefit.  In  both  these 
cases  menstruation  had  previously  been  regular. 

Case  of  deep-seated  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 

Master  G.  H - ,  about  seven  years  old,  had  laboured 

under  a  severe  dry  and  frequent  cough  for  nearly  three  weeks  ; 
face  greatly  flushed  ;  a  deep-seated  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  so  great  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  draw  in 
a  full  inspiration;  pulse  upwards  of  150  in  the  minute,  hard 
and  sharp;  tongue  dry,  and  a  brown  fur  down  the  middle. 
He  had  taken  several  purges.  June  4,  he  was  ordered  three 
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grains  pulv.  colch.  with  one  grain  calom.  every  four  hours. 
In  this  case  a  profuse  perspiration  took  place,  which  continued 
as  long  as  the  remedy  was  administered  ;  the  quantity  was  so 
great,  that  his  night-gown,  from  being  wet  through,  was  obliged 
to  be  changed  twice  and  even  three  times  a  day.  On  the  5th 
respiration  rather  easier,  pulse  136  :  keep  the  bowels  lax 
with  extr.  colocynth.  co.  in  pills ;  continue  the  colchicum 
powders  as  before.  June  6,  better,  tongue  cleaner,  pulse 
120,  breath  more  free;  continue  as  before;  bowels  acted  about 
three  times  per  day  by  taking  one  or  two  colocynth  pills  at 
night.  June  7>  much  better,  pulse  96  •  go  on  the  same  as 
before.  June  8,  perfectly  relieved;  but  little  cough;  no  dis¬ 
tress;  breath  easy,  can  draw  in  a  full  inspiration  without  pain; 
pulse  74 ;  omit  the  colchicum  powders  :  the  bowels  were 
kept  open  with  the  colocynth  pills,  and  no  other  medicine 
was  required  or  used.  I  should  remark  here,  that  this  disease 
terminated  without  any  expectoration  whatever,  although  I 
have  seen  less  severe  cases  of  this  kind,  under  a  different, 
though  active  mode  of  treatment,  terminate  in  vomica  and 
death.  A  particular  case  of  this  kind  is  strongly  impressed 
upon  my  mind,  in  a  subject  much  less  plethoric  and  sthenic. 

•  1  *  i 

Case  of  Pleuritis. 

Mr.  B - ,  a  cabinet-maker,  was  attacked  by  uctive  in¬ 

flammation  of  the  lungs,  exhibiting  the  usual  symptoms  to  a 
severe  extent:  he  had  been  bled  twice  largely  before  I  saw 
him ;  blood  much  buffed  and  cupped  :  the  following  day 
(Sept.  3),  pulse  90,  with  considerable  power,  acute,  lancinat¬ 
ing  pain  on  drawing  a  full  inspiration,  8cc.  A  powder  was 
ordered,  containing  pulv.  colchici  gr.  vij ;  potassas  nitrat.  gr. 
x;  hydrarg.  submuriat.  gr.j.  Ft.  pulvis  4tis  horis  sumendus, 
using,  at  the  same  time,  a  saline  and  antimonial  mixture  and 
purgatives.  The  pulse  gradually  lowered,  the  cough  ceased, 
without  the  slightest  expectoration.  On  the  6th  of  September 
the  colchicum  was  omitted,  the  pulse  being  little  more  than 
60,  with  some  sense  of  depression,  and  bowels  acting  rather 
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freely:  ft.  Pulv.  rhei  gr.  viij  ;  magnesia  gr.  vj  ;  pulv.  ipecac, 
co.  gr.  iij.  Ft.  pulvis  statirn  sumendus.  During  the  night 
the  surgeon  was  called  out  of  bed,  the  nurse  supposing  our 
patient  was  dying ;  he  found  the  pulse  only  55,  small  and 
feeble,  cold  perspirations,  extremities  cold  and  pale,  bowels 
had  not  acted  above  twice  since  the  powder.  A  little  wine 
and  water  was  ordered,  with  some  relief,  which,  after  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  return  home,  was  supplied  much  too  liberally,  so  that 
on  the  following  morning  (Sep.  8)  the  pulse  had  risen  to  70, 
with  some  sharpness,  when  the  following  draught  was  ordered 
ft.  Infus.  rosae,  mist,  camph.  aa  3fs;  aether,  sulph.  m.  xx; 
magnes.  sulph.  5j.  M.  Ft.  haustus  statirn  sumendus. — -Rep. 
pulv.  rhei  eras  mane.  Sept.  19,  the  bowels  had  been  well 
relieved,  but  a  troublesome  cough  returned,  and  the  pulse  rose 
to  120;  countenance  bloated,  and  lips  rather  purple;  great 
distress  in  breathing,  much  anxiety,  restlessness,  and  marked 
prostration  of  strength ;  bleeding  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  remedy  in  this  critical  juncture ;  but  my  experience 
has  taught  me,  that  large  bleedings  under  such  circumstances 
are  followed  very  often  by  extensive  effusion  into  the  air-cells 
of  the  lungs,  and  death;  and  having  seen  how  rapidly  the  col- 
chicum  had  reduced  the  pulse  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease, 
six  grains,  with  the  nitre  and  calomel,  were  ordered  once  in 
six  hours.  Sept.  10,  much  relieved,  pulse  considerably  lower¬ 
ed  ;  an  expectorant  mixture  was  ordered  to  be  taken  when  the 
cough  was  troublesome,  and  the  following  pills :  ft.  Pulv. 
ipecac,  pulv.  scillse,  aa  gr.  vj^  hydr.  submur.  gr:  vj  ;  antim. 
tart.  gr.  ij.  Ft.  pil.  vj,  quaram  sumat  j  quarta  quaque  hora. 
The  colchicum  was  continued  with  great  caution,  and  the 
pulse  lowered  in  a  similar  manner  as  before,  but  the  colchicum 
was  suspended  earlier,  i.  e.  before  the  pulse  had  become  so 
low  as  68.  The  case  terminated  favourably  in  a  very  short 
time. 
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Case  of  Phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Sarah  Davis  had  laboured  under  a  pulmonary  disease  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  was  desired  to  consult  me  by  her 
medical  attendant,  who  considered  her  case,  and  stated  it  to 
be  a  hopeless  state  of  phthisis  pulmonalis;  her  pulse  was 
steadily  at  140  in  the  minute;  an  almost  constant  cough, 
especially  in  the  morning,  with  some  expectoration,  appa¬ 
rently  purulent;  a  hectic  flush  in  the  face,  respiration  frequent 
and  troublesome;  she  had  not  menstruated  for  nearly  two 
years.  Her  general  appearance  indicated  a  tendency  to  con¬ 
sumption,  i.  e.  tall  and  thin  person,  narrow  chest,  high 
shoulders,  fair  skin,  dark  hair,  &c.  She  was  ordered  four 
grains  of  pulv.  colchici  and  one  grain  of  hydr.  submuriat. 
three  times  a  day ;  after  taking  one  or  two  powders  so  much 
nausea  was  produced,  that  only  one  powder  could  be  used  in 
two  and  sometimes  three  days;  she  went  into  Wales,  being 
desired  to  take  the  powder  as  frequently  as  she  could,  taking 
care  to  keep  up  the  nausea  constantly;  the  result  was,  that  she 
perfectly  recovered.  She  passed  the  winter  without  the  least 
trouble ;  menstruated  regularly ;  and  this  last  summer  had  the 
measles  rather  severely;  the  lungs  suffered  but  little,  and  she 
recovered  very  well ;  she  was,  however,  lately  attacked  with 
some  disease  in  the  brain,  which  gradually  produced  pressure, 
from  which  she  died,  Nov.  22.  She  lived  nearly  two  years 
quite  free  from  any  pulmonary  disease. 

Case  of  incipient  Hydrocephalus. 

I  was  called  to  consult  upon  the  case  of  a  little  girl  about 
two  years  old,  whom  I  found  to  be  in  that  state  which  usually 
precedes  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 
She  was  extremely  fretful,  and  very  unwilling  to  raise  her  head 
from  the  nurse’s  shoulder,  eyes  heavy,  countenance  flushed, 
thirst,  tongue  fbul,  pulse  120,  evacuations  had  continued  green 
and  offensive  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Calomel  and  castor  oil 
purges  were  used,  and  leeches  to  the  head,  warm  bath,  &c.  for 
some  days.  A  second  application  of  leeches  rendered  the  face 
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and  lips  quite  pale ;  the  appearances  of  irritation  certainly 
increased,  the  face  was  shrunk,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracted, 
the  pulse  increased  to  150,  irritable  and  small,  and  all  circum¬ 
stances  so  unfavourable  in  appearance  that  the  child  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  entirely  lost  by  the  other  medical  gentlemen, 
amounting  to  three  surgeons  and  apothecaries.  In  this  state,  as 
a  forlorn  hope,  ij  gr.  of  p.  colch.  l|  gr.  of  pulv.  Dover, 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  The  following 
morning  the  pulse  was  lower,  and  the  child  relieved,  and  by 
continuing  the  same  treatment  she  was  in  a  few  days  quite  out 
of  danger,  and  became  soon  well. 

Case  of  Diabetes . 

.  •  / 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances  have  prevented  me 
from  offering  an  exact  detail  of  this  important  case.  I  shall 
give,  however,  a  tolerably  correct  outline,  which  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  answer  our  purpose.  The  patient  stated  that  she  had 
been  annoyed  by  a  more  than  usual  quantity  of  urine,  for  some 
weeks,  before  seeking  medical  aid ;  the  quantity  increasing, 
and  feeling  a  growing  indisposition,  she  called  in  a  highly  re¬ 
spectable  gentleman,  who  after  a  trial  of  various  remedies, 
gave  up  the  case  as  a  fatal  one.  The  mode  of  treatment  he 
adopted  I  am  not  acquainted  with ;  she,  however,  became 
worse,  and  went  from  home  to  consult  another  physician,  in 
whom  she  had  great  confidence :  his  remedies  gave  a  little  re¬ 
lief,  which  lasted  only  a  day  or  two;  she  then  came  home  in 
extreme  despair,  and  desired  me  to  see  her.  1  found  her  very 
much  emaciated,  scarcely  able  to  move  from  the  sofa,  tongue 
furred,  dry,  brown,  and  fissured,  and  unable  to  articulate  clearly, 
owing  to  the  oppressive  dryness  which  no  quantity  of  tluid 
would  alleviate  :  the  tongue  appeared  to  adhere  to  the  palate, 
producing  great  thickness  of  speech.  A  sensation  existed  al¬ 
ways  at  the  praecordium,  as  if  the  stomach  were  entirely  want¬ 
ing  :  pulse  110,  irritable,  and  not  very  strong  :  the  secretion  of 
the  kidneys  amounting  to  about  three  gallons  per  day  and  night ; 
a  correct  measurement  could  not  be  obtained  ;  I  saw  three 
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very  large  chamber-pots  full,  which  had  been  passed  in  twenty 
hours :  it  was  of  the  usual  appearance,  as  occurs  in  diabetes 
mellitus ;  it  had  a  sweet  taste,  violet  odour,  a  slight  shade  of 
green,  otherwise  quite  clear.  The  froth  at  the  top  made  in 
passing  would  remain  stationary  several  hours,  indeed  the 
whole  night.  The  skin  was  of  a  dingy  and  dirty  hue,  and  it 
had  been  long  insuperably  dry  and  scaly.  No  symptoms  of 
diseased  kidney :  very  little  inclination  to  take  food.  The 
most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  case  appeared  to  be  a  pulse 
of  much  irritation,  great  nervous  excitability,  and  the  digestive 
process  very  badly  performed ;  but  whether  this  was  a  cause 
or  a  consequence,  the  history  of  the  case  wrould  not  allow 
us  to  decide :  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
if  the  dyspepsia  were  merely  symptomatic  and  unattended  to, 
it  would  react  prejudicially  on  the  disease,  and  increase  its 
virulence;  for  we  every  day  witness  the  influence  of  the  organs 
of  digestion  on  the  operations  of  the  brain  and  nerves  in  pro¬ 
ducing  convulsions,  mental  derangement,  &c.  &c.  And  so 
far  as  we  understand  the  process  of  secretion,  the  agency  of 
the  nerves  appears  to  be  an  absolute  essential  to  that  function. 
The  most  common  illustration  of  this  fact  is,  the  great  and 
sudden  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  in  fits  of  hys¬ 
teria,  on  hearing  distressing  news,  spasms  of  the  stomach,  &c. 
Therefore,  if  the  brain  be  materially  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  organs  of  digestion,  and  the  secretion  be  dependent  on  the 
brain  and  nervous  operation,  the  secretion  must  conse¬ 
quently  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  due  performance  of  diges¬ 
tion.  This  dependence  of  one  organ  upon  another  is  a  part 
of  the  original  design  in  the  formation  of  the  body,  and  forms 
the  essential  difference  between  the  living  body  and  com¬ 
mon  inanimate  matter.  If  aught  else  is  required  to  be  said  on 
the  influence  of  the  digestive  organs  on  secretion,  we  need  only 
add,  the  operation  of  diuretics  will  be  sufficient  proof.  When 
taken  into  the  stomach  an  effect  is  often  produced  on  its 
nerves,  which  is  communicated  to  the  kidneys  long  before  the 
diuretic  can  be  absorbed,  carried  into  the  circulation,  and 
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conveyed  to  the  kidney :  indeed,  supposing  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  diuretic  must  operate  on  a  sentient  organ  by  means  of 
some  stimulating  or  narcotic  quality,  for  no  chemical  or  me¬ 
chanical  influence  can  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect. 
And  here  an  act  of  sensation  (or,  as  Bichat  would  say,  organic 
sensibility)  is  directly  implied ;  for,  to  talk  of  a  stimulant  or 
a  narcotic  without  reference  to  nervous  sensibility,  is  absurd. 
These  considerations  induced  me  to  order  a  remedy,  which, 
from  long  experience,  I  knew  possessed  the  power  of  dimi¬ 
nishing  the  nervous  excitability,  and  by  this  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  frequency  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
thereby  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  prominent  indications 
of  cure. 

I  therefore  ordered  five  grains  of  powder  of  colchicum  ; 
to  this  were  joined  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  to  saturate 
what  acid  might  be  allowed  to  form,  in  consequence  of  im¬ 
perfect  digestion.  This  powder  was  ordered  to  be  taken 
twice  a  day ;  and  to  assist  digestion,  a  bitter  mixture  was 
given,  containing  about  five  drops  of  laudanum  and  fifteen  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  each  dose.  This  treatment  produced 
immediate  relief  of  symptoms  in  general,  as  well  as  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys.  The  patient  was  of  a 
restless  disposition,  and  would  go  to  Weston-super-Mare.  I 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  allow  her  to  continue  the  colchicum, 
without  being  under  constant  observation  ;  I  consequently 
omitted  it,  and  ordered  the  bitter  mixture  to  be  continued 
in  moderate  doses,  keeping  the  bowels  always  gently  open. 
The  little  benefit  which  had  been  gained  was  soon  lost,  and 
she  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks  as  bad 
if  not  worse  than  before;  the  colchicum  was  immediately  re¬ 
sumed  three  times  a  day,  in  pills  joined  with  half  a  grain  of 
argentum  nitratum,  with  immediate  benefit :  the  secretion  was 
reduced  to  a  third  part  in  a  very  few  days,  and  assumed  a  more 
natural  appearance.  Tl)e  bitter  mixture  was  continued,  hav¬ 
ing  omitted  the  sp.  terebinth. ;  a  light  and  nutritious  diet,  and 
small  quantities  of  liquids,  were  allowed  as  often  as  the  patient 
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thought  fit :  indeed,  she  was  encouraged  and  desired  to  keep 
the  mouth  as  easy  as  possible,  by  drinking  very  frequently  ;  for 
the  dry  and  painful  state  of  the  tongue  was  more  distressing 
than  any  thing  else.  When  the  secretion  had  decreased  to 
something  less  than  a  gallon  per  day  and  night,  some  pills 
were  ordered  with  the  argent,  nitrat.  and  a  little  camphor, 
omitting  the  pulv.  colchici ,  these  were  used  twice  a  day,  and 
the  colchicum  pill  once,  so  as  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  col- 
chicum  taken ;  but  after  two  or  three  days  the  secretion  had 
increased,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  colchicum 
as  before,  although  all  the  other  remedies  were  continued 
without  alteration  :  two  or  three  days  again  reduced  the  secre¬ 
tion  to  the  natural  standard,  and  the  patient  recovered  sufficient 
strength  to  move  about  the  house  with  tolerable  ease,  and  im- 
proved  much  in  all  respects.  After  a  week  or  two,  she 
tried  again  the  experiment  of  omitting  the  colchicum  pills, 
and  in  three  or  four  days  the  secretion  increased  to  three 
gallons  in  twenty-four  hours;  and  on  resuming  the  pills  the 
secretion  was  reduced  to  the  natural  standard,  both  as  to  qua¬ 
lity  and  quantity,  in  two  days.  The  case  went  on  uniformly 
well,  and  this  experiment  was  ordered  not  to  be  repeated  until 
the  tongue  assumed  a  healthy  and  natural  appearance,  when 
the  colchicum  and  all  other  medicines  were  gradually  omitted, 
without  any  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  this  case  is  the  extraordinary  and  immediate 
control  the  colchicum  exerted  over  the  secretion:  for,  in  three 
distinct  instances  when  the  colchicum  alone  was  omitted, 
whilst  all  the  other  remedies  were  continued  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  the  secretion  increased  instantly,  i.  e.  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  to  a  great  extent,  and  was  again  reduced  from  three  gal¬ 
lons  to  the  natural  quantity  in  two  days’  time,  on  resuming  the 
colchicum  only. 

From  the  observations  which  have  been  made  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  paper,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  I  do  not 
consider  any  remedy,  the  power  of  which  depends  upon  a  nar¬ 
cotic  principle,  capable  of  being  a  specific  for  any  disease,  in 
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every  subject,  owing  to  the  different  degrees  of  susceptibility 
of  the  nervous  system,  to  be  impressed  by  the  action  of  such 
remedies.  This  circumstance  will  render  the  operation,  not 
only  of  this,  but  of  every  other  narcotic,  uncertain.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  these  remedies  are  to  be  undervalued  or 
neglected,  because  in  some  persons  the  nervous  system  seems 
either  to  resist  or  be  insensible  to  the  action  of  all  kinds  of 
narcotics.  A  scepticism,  which  appears  to  me  injudicious,  is 
fostered  by  many,  in  other  respects  good  practitioners,  against 
colchicum,  owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  consideration  of  the 
facts  just  stated,  by  which  they  deprive  themselves  of  the  use 
of  a  most  powerful  and  valuable  remedy.  There  is  no  law 
either  scientific  or  moral,  which  binds  a  practitioner  to  make 
his  entire  dependence  upon  any  particular  remedy ;  conse¬ 
quently,  when  a  patient  is  under  the  use  of  colchicum,  or  any 
other  drug,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  an  opportunity 
may  arise  of  doing  good  by  adding  another  medicine,  or  mak¬ 
ing^  total  change  in  all  the  remedies,  the  common  principles 
of  justice  require  that  the  honour  of  the  materia  medica 
should  be  conceded  for  the  patient’s  benefit. 


Bedford  Square,  Bristol, 
May  1823. 
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TREATMENT 

OF 

» 

A  PECULIAR  KIND  OF  LAMENESS, 

PRODUCED  BY 

» 

A  FAILURE  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  THE  FOOT. 

BY  THOMAS  HADEN,  ESQ. 

OF  DERBY. 

1 

It  is  intended  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  this  and  the  following 
paper  on  two  forms  of  lameness  from  distortion  of  the  feet; 
the  one  a  common  one,  namely,  on  club  feet ;  the  other,  not 
perhaps  a  more  rare  species  of  distortion,  but  at  least  one 
which  has  not  been  often,  if  at  all  recognised  by  medical 
authors. 

Both  these  forms  of  disease  afford  excellent  matter  for 
consideration;  for,  although  club  feet  frequently  occur  in 
practice,  yet  almost  all  the  present  modes  of  treatment  are 
tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  when  perhaps  the  cure  of  the  dis¬ 
tortion  ought  to  be  neither  tedious  nor  unsatisfactory;  and 
would  not,  if  surgeons  had  condescended  to  study  the  com¬ 
plaint  for  themselves,  instead  of  turning  over  their  cases  to 
men  who  call  themselves  mechanicians,  and  profess  to  remedy 
distortions  of  all  kinds  by  means  of  instruments.  The  second 
form  of  distortion  is  interesting,  because  it  is  new.  It  shall 
be  described  first. 
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On  Lameness  from  Distortion  of  the  Foot ,  in  consequence  of 
the  Arch  of  the  Foot  being  lost. 

A  gentleman  was  met  walking  in  the  street  tp-day :  he 
was  lame  and  awkward.  His  head  and  shoulders  and  elbows 
projected  backwards,  his  abdomen  protruded,  his  back  sank 
inwards,  his  toes  were  turned  outwards,  and  it  seemed,  when 
he  walked,  as  if  he  had  no  motion  in  any  of  his  joints.  The 
ankles  were  particularly  rigid,  and  he  had  a  swing  of  the  body 
in  his  walk  which  arose  from  each  hip  being  projected  forwards 
when  he  stepped  out,  as  if  to  counterbalance  the  want  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  ankle  joint.  The  appearance  of  this  gentleman 
was  really  ludicrous  ;  for  he  was  a  lusty  man,  and  the  upright¬ 
ness  of  his  figure,  his  projecting  stomach,  his  elbows  immove- 
ably  fixed  to  his  side,  or  rather  projecting  backwards,  and  his 
shuffling  gait,  were  at  once  peculiar  and  almost  ridiculously 
inelegant. 

When  the  attention  was  directed  to  the  foot,  it  was  seen  to 
be  broad  and  flat ;  and,  doubtless,  on  a  closer  examination, 
the  arch  of  the  foot  would  have  been  found  to  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  lost. 

This  gentleman’s  appearance  afforded  so  good  a  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  symptoms  which  mark  the  existence  of  this  spe¬ 
cies  of  deformity,  that  it  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  any 
further  description  of  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  body.  Otherwise,  let  any  person  try  to  walk  with 
a  stiff  ankle  and  his  toes  turned  out,  and  he  will  understand 
what  is  attempted  to  be  described  here. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  giving  way  of  the  arch  of  the  foot 
is  the  cause  of  this  species  of  lameness  ;  because,  on  examin¬ 
ing  such  cases,  the  foot  is  flattened,  the  arch  underneath  is  to 
appearance  lost,  and  the  whole  limb  deprived  of  its  symmetry 
and  fine  appearance;  for  the  ankle  is  too  much  lowered, 
and  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  in  a  great  degree  deficient.  Pain 
too  is  often  felt  in  the  outer  ankle  on  walking  or  standing  long 
on  the  foot;  great  inconvenience,  or  indeed  pain,  is  experienced 
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in  walking  even  slowly;  whilst  quick  motion,  and  particularly 
dancing,  cannot  be  accomplished. 

The  bones  of  the  tarsus  may  be  compared  with  the  stones 
which  are  used  to  form  an  arch.  They  are  each  of  them  more 
or  less  wedge-shaped;  and  thus,  if  the  ligaments,  by  which  they 
are  bound  together,  continue  firm,  the  pressure  of  the  body 
above  has  no  effect  in  flattening  the  arch  which  these  bones 
form.  Mr.  Bell  says,  that  two  arches  are  formed  by  the 
bones  of  the  tarsus ;  the  one  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  os 
calcis  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe ;  the  other  “  formed  among 
the  tarsal  bones  themselves,  one  within  another,  i.  e.  betwixt 
the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  and  naviculare  but,  perhaps  little  is 
gained  by  this  way  of  viewing  the  question ;  the  arch  is  very 
irregular,  and  the  appearance  of  tw  o  arches  is  given  principally 
by  the  resting  point  of  the  heel  being  nearly  in  a  line  with  the 
outside  of  the  foot,  or  at  least  far  removed  from  the  centre  of 
the  ankle  joint. 

The  shape  of  the  os  calcis  is  admirably  adapted  for  form¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  the  arch  of  the  foot.  The  slanting  sur¬ 
face  on  which  the  astragalus  rests,  joined  to  a  similar  but  op¬ 
posed  slanting  surface  of  the  os  naviculare,  forms  a  wedge- 
shaped  cavity,  into  which  the  astragalus  falls  and  binds  the 
whole  together,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  by  the  top 
binding  stones  of  a  common  arch.  The  arch  of  the  foot  is 
very  useful,  especially  in  walking  on  uneven  ground,  by  throw¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  the  body  on  three  points  instead  of  one. 
Make  it  flat  and  the  ankle  becomes  deranged;  the  inner  ankle 
falls  and  the  outer  ankle  is  impeded  in  its  motions  by  the 
astragalus  being  pressed  against  the  fibula.  Hence  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  rise  on  the  toes;  there  is  little  or  no  motion  in 
the  ankle  joint  in  walking;  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  leg 
become  nearly  useless  ;  and  the  person  is  incapable  of  running 
or  dancing.  His  gait  is  shuffling,  his  step  short  and  accom¬ 
plished  slowly  and  with  labour,  and  his  toes  are  turned  out ;  so 
that  the  side  of  the  foot  is  thrust  forwards  in  progression  in¬ 
stead  of  the  toes. 
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All  these  circumstances  occur  in  the  cases  of  lameness  to 
which  reference  is  now  made;  and,  in  addition,  the  instep  is 
flattened,  the  person  is  not  so  tall  as  he  formerly  was,  and  as 
the  part  of  the  os  calcis  on  which  the  astragalus  rests,  is  at 
some  distance  from  the  point  of  the  os  calcis  which  rests  on 
the  ground  when  the  body  is  upright,  this  fore-part  of  the  bone 
is  brought  to  the  ground  from  which  it  is  naturally  separated 
by  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  consequently  the  point  of  the 
heel  behind  is  proportionably  raised  upwards,  thus  making  the 
muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  tendo  Achillis  shorter  than 
they  ought  to  be. 

This  flattening  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  the  bad  effects 
which  result  from  it,  will  of  course  take  place,  if  the  ligaments 
which  bind  together  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  be  relaxed*;  and 
as  it  is  seen  every  day,  that  the  ligaments  which  form  other 
joints  are  relaxed,  the  same  thing  will  occur  in  the  joints  of 
the  tarsus.  In  this  way  the  lameness  will  be  produced;  but  it 
will  be  found  that  an  important  peculiarity  characterizes  these 
joints  when  thus  deranged:  they  have  no  opportunity  given 
them  of  recovering  their  tone ;  so  far  from  it  indeed,  that 
the  weight  of  the  body  perpetuates  the  derangement  which  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  ligaments  has  produced.  If  the  ligaments  of 
the  knee-joint  be  thus  affected,  the  patella  is  occasionally  dis¬ 
located,  or  the  bones  of  the  knee  itself  are  otherwise  deranged 
so  long  as  this  state  of  parts  remains  :  but,  as  the  pressure  of 
the  body  does  not  necessarily  alter  the  natural  arrangement  of 
the  bones  w;hen  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  dislocation,  the 
joint  remains  the  same  as  it  formerly  was,  when  its  ligaments 
have  become  strengthened  by  time  or  surgical  management. 
The  case  is  very  different  with  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of 


*  It  is  perhaps  an  error  to  say,  that  the  ligaments  are  relaxed , 
it  having  been  doubted  whether  they  can  either  contract  or  be  dis¬ 
tended;  but  the  expression  is  only  meant  to  characterize  that  loose 
state  of  the  joints  which  is  so  often  met  with  when  the  muscles  and 
parts  of  the  body  generally  have  lost  their  tone. 
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the  tarsus.  The  weight  of  the  body  forces  down  the  bones 
which  form  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  of  course  the  same 
weight  keeps  them  down;  thus  very  much  lessening  or  entirely 
preventing  the  chance  of  a  natural  cure :  for,  though  the  liga¬ 
ments  may  regain  their  healthy  state,  they  will  continue  to  be 
lengthened  as  before,  and  thus  the  condition  which  gave  birth 
to  the  distortion  will  remain  as  the  natural  state  of  the  parts, 
and  the  distortion  will  be  perpetuated. 

The  splay-footed  appearance  which  this  distortion  gives  to 
persons  is  sufficiently  remarkable ;  and  if  attention  be  paid  to 
the  gait  of  the  passengers  in  the  street,  it  will  be  seen  in  every 
variety  of  form.  If  the  person  turn  out  his  toes,  it  will  ge¬ 
nerally  be  perceived  that  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  in  some  de¬ 
gree  flattened  :  on  the  contrary,  those  who  turn  their  toes  in¬ 
wards,  will  be  found  to  have  the  arch  very  well  marked^ 
The  first  set,  generally,  have  the  knees  bent  inwards ;  in  the 
second,  the  legs  are  bowed  outward.  Hence,  as  this  flattened 
state  of  the  arch  occurs  in  every  possible  degree,  and  as  the 
inconvenience  felt  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the 
distortion,  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  of  slight  lameness  or 
weakness  are  dependent  on  this  cause,  and  would  be  easily  re¬ 
lieved  and  cured  by  the  simple  treatment  which  is  now  to  be 
recommended  for  this  species  of  deformity. 

If  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  be  relaxed,  it  is  only  ne¬ 
cessary  to  support  the  joint  by  a  bandage  or  a  laced  knee-cap, 
and  to  keep  it  thus  supported  until  the  parts  have  recovered 
their  tone.  In  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  which  form  the 
arch  of  the  foot,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  support  the  liga¬ 
ments  by  a  proper  bandage;  but  it  is  also  required  to  afford 
such  additional  support  to  the  arch  as  will  counteract  the 
effect  of  the  weight  of  the  body  in  perpetuating  the  derange¬ 
ment. 

This  support  is  conveniently  and  perfectly  sgiven  by  means 
of  a  compress  placed  under  the  arch  of  the  foot.  In  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  many  cases  this  plan  has  invariably  Answered  the  in¬ 
tended  purpose  :  but  the  mode  of  applying  it  is  not  immaterial. 
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Compresses  of  various  kinds  were  tried;  such  as  balls  of  can¬ 
vass  stuffed  with  curled  horse-hair,  leather,  and  linen  and 
woollen  balls  also,  and  compresses  of  various  shapes,  besides 
frames  made  of  tin,  and  stuffed  in  a  similar  way;  but  nothing 
answered  so  well  as  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaister  rolled  over 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  compress  of  the  proper  width  and 
thickness,  and  bound  on  the  foot  by  means  of  other  strips  of 
plaister;  the  whole  being  fastened  on  and  kept  tight  by  the 
application  of  a  roller,  or,  what  is  better,  a  laced  stocking  or 
ankle-piece. 

A  compress,  thus  put  on,  will  not  give  pain,  if  it  be  made 
flat  enough  at  first :  indeed,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  it 
becomes  a  great  comfort  to  the  wearer.  It  should  be  changed 
once  a  week,  and  the  compress  may  then  be  enlarged.  This 
may  be  done  very  conveniently  by  rolling  the  strip  of  plaister 
which  was  used  to  keep  the  compress  in  its  place,  on  the  old 
compress  itself,  and  the  increase  of  size  thus  given  will  gene¬ 
rally  be  found  to  be  the  proper  one  for  the  time.  The  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  form  of  compress  arises  from  the  beat  of  the  limb 
moulding  the  compress  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  foot,  and  yet 
its  being  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  any  necessary  degree  of  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  bodv. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  foot  should  not  on  any  ac¬ 
count  be  permitted  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body  during  the 
cure,  without  the  compress  being  on;  for  it  is  evident  that 
one  indiscretion  of  this  kind  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
fruits  of  a  month’s  care. 

In  young  subjects  this  plan  will  cure  the  complaint  in  all 
cases  if  it  be  persevered  in  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  ;  but 
in  adults  the  chance  of  a  perfect  cure  is  much  lessened,  and 
elderly  persons  can  only  expect  to  have  the  lameness  relieved, 
or  cured,  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  wear  the  compress.  Such 
persons  must  continue  to  wear  it  as  long  as  they  live,  just  as 
abundance  of  others  are  obliged  to  wear  a  truss  to  preveut  an 
incurable  hernia  from  coming  down.  It  must  not  be  suppos¬ 
ed,  however,  that  adults  cannot  be  permanently  cured  of  this 
VOL.  i. 
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lameness.  The  human  body  possesses  a  wonderful  power  of 
overcoming  faults  in  the  arrangements  of  its  different  parts,  if 
time  be  given  and  sufficient  care  be  taken  to  keep  those  parts 
in  the  proper  situations  for  the  required  time.  Just  as  many 
more  cases  of  hernia  in  adults  might  be  cured,  if  the  truss  were 
kept  constantly  applied,  night  and  dayi  so  that  the  gut  were 
never  permitted  to  protrude  itself;  so  will  many  apparently 
hopeless  cases  of  this  displacement  be  permanently  cured,  if 
the  same  rigid  exactness  in  the  applications  be  persevered  in 
for  the  necessary  time.  The  younger  the  subject  is,  however, 
the  sooner  will  the  cure  be  accomplished. 

But  even  if  the  chance  of  the  deformity  being  perma¬ 
nently  cured  were  much  less  than  it  really  is,  the  relief 
which  the  application  of  the  compress  affords  would  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  recommending  its  use  in  every  such 
case  of  deformity.  The  patient,  as  has  been  slated,  feels 
comfortable,  and  capable  of  taking  much  more  exercise  than 
formerly,  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  first  application;  and 
after  the  compress  has  been  repeatedly  enlarged,  so  as  to 
bring  the  arch  to  its  proper  size  and  bearing,  the  motions  of 
the  limb  become  much  more  perfect,  the  patient’s  step  in 

f .  r 

walking  becomes  firm,  active,  and  graceful,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  leg  is  restored,  from  the  calf  being  enabled  to  grow 
until  it  reaches  its.proper  bulk. 

Many  cases  have  been  treated  successfully  by  this  plan ; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  want  of  leisure,  or  rather  the 
want  of  that  useful,  but  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore 
not  often  adopted  industry  in  registering  the  facts  of  interest¬ 
ing  cases  as  they  occur,  will  prevent  the  publication  of  deci¬ 
sive  proofs  that  this  treatment  is  effectual.  A  general  state¬ 
ment,  however,  of  a  few  cases  may  be  subjoined. 

A  gentleman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  treated  in 
1807  in  the  way  above  described.  The  deformity  was  cured, 
but  he  still  continues  to  wear  the  compress. 

Many  years  ago,  a  clergyman  was  affected  by  this  disease 
in  one  foot.  He  was  cured,  both  of  the  deformity  and  lame- 
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ness,  and  has  not  had  a  relapse ;  but  he  has  found  it  necessary 
to  continue  to  support  the  instep.  To  avoid  trouble,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  his  shoe  made  with  a  projection  within,  so  as  to 
press  against  the  arch  of  the  foot. 

A  plough-boy  whilst  at  work  in  a  very  rough  field,  sud¬ 
denly  failed  in  both  his  insteps.  He  was  seen  on  the  next  day 
with  his  inner  ankles  nearly  touching  the  ground.  He  com¬ 
plained  of  much  pain,  and  could  scarcely  walk. 

This  youth  was  perfectly  well  after  a  treatment  of  five  or 
six  weeks,  and  in  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  left  off  the  bandage. 
He  has  continued  well;  the  disease  having  occurred  seven 
years  ago. 

The  acute  nature  of  this  case,  the  suddenness  of  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  the  quantity  of  inflammation  which  immediately  su¬ 
pervened,  form  one  of  its  peculiarities;  and  a  second  is  the 
rapidity  and  permanency  of  the  cure.  The  latter  probably 
arose  from  the  short  time  that  the  bones  had  been  displaced. 

Five  or  six  years  ago,  a  tall  and  thin  girl,  of  fourteen  years 
of  age,  became  affected  in  one  foot.  This  patient  wore  the 
bandage  for,  at  least,  two  years,  and  is  now  well. 

Two  years  ago,  the  sister  of  the  above  patient,  aged  thir¬ 
teen,  a  strong  healthy  girl,  applied  for  relief,  with  a  similar 
affection  of  one  foot.  The  patient  still  wears  the  bandage. 
She  is  nearly  free  from  lameness,  and  the  calf  of  her  leg  has 
recovered  its  pristine  size;  but  she  is  not  quite  cured,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  her  being  very  irregular  in  attending  to  have  the 
plaister  properly  secured. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  ABOVE  PAPER, 

U  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  A  PECULIAR  KIND  OF  LAME- 

V  W 

NESS,  PRODUCED  BY  A  FAILURE  OF  THE  ARCH  OF  THE 

foot/’  &C. 

BY  CHARLES  T.  HADEN,  ESQ. 


Having  lately  met  with  some  cases  which  appear  to  illus- 
strate  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  distortion  which  is  above  de¬ 
scribed,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  forming  them  into 
an  appendix  to  my  father’s  paper. 

Case. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  case-book  at  the 
Chelsea  and  Brompton  Dispensary.  “  December  6,  1822. 
Elizabeth  Burrell,  of  Brompton  Row,  aged  twenty-eight 
years,  applied  for  relief.  She  had  a  fever  four  months  ago. 
She  did  not  lie  in  bed  more  than  a  week,  although  she  conti¬ 
nued  ill  of  what  she  called  a  nervous  fever  for  a  month  after¬ 
wards.  In  three  weeks  after  leaving  her  bed,  she  began  to 
complain  of  pain  in  the  ankles,  particularly  on  the  outside,  and 
also  in  the  arch  of  the  foot.  These  pains  have  continued  till 
the  present  time.  The  patient  walks  lame,  and  is  worse  at 
night.  The  arches  of  both  feet  have  considerably  fallen.  She 
has  applied  to  several  medical  men,  who  desired  her  “  to  put 
her  feet  into  hot  water,”  and  one,  “  to  take  physic  for  a 
month.” 

This  person  wore  the  bandage  for  a  month,  and  found 
much  relief  from  it  even  during  the  first  week.  She  left  it  off 
on  account  of  its  being  somewhat  troublesome  to  her,  her 
lameness  having  disappeared. 

I  did  not  see  this  patient  after  the  first  fortnight,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  having  since  that  time  been  confined  by  illness ; 
but  the  report  of  her  state  a  few  weeks  ago  was,  that  the  lame¬ 
ness  recurred  on  leaving  off  the  bandage ;  that  she  had  the 
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apparatus  reapplied,  but  left  it  off,  after  wearing  it  for  a  fort* 
night,  on  account  of  its  being  inconvenient  to  her  in  walking  •. 

Her  feet  are  said  to  have  been  at  that  time  “  rather  painful 

y 

and  weak,”  and  it  seems  that  they  have  continued  to  be  so 
since ;  and  also  that  they  always  swell  towards  evening. 

Doubtless  this  woman  would  be  perfectly  cured,  if  the 
application  were  fairly  tried ;  but  the  case  is  valuable,  first, 
because  it  shows  that  none  of  the  medical  men  who  saw  her 
were  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  lameness ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  disease  evidently  arose  from  the  patient  having 
imprudently  continued  her  usual  avocations  whilst  her  system 
was  in  that  state  of  relaxation  and  debility,  which  always  at¬ 
tends  on  an  attack  of  fever,  especially  after  it  has  been  present 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  joints  of  the  tarsi 
were  relaxed;  they  therefore  gave  way,  under  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  walking. 

Broussais  and  others  deny  that  ligaments  have  any  power 
either  of  relaxation  or  contraction.  However  this  may  be 
with  respect  to  the  ligaments  in  general,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  capsular  ligaments  possess  both  these  powers  in  a 
considerable  degree.  How  often  are  the  capsular  ligaments 
distended  by  accumulations  of  synovia,  and  how  certainly  do 
they  regain  their  natural  size,  if  the  synovia  be  absorbed. 

The  relaxed  state  of  the  capsular  ligaments  is  also  shown 
by  the  loose  state  of  the  joints  w  hich  takes  place  w  hen  patients, 
especially  children,  become  much  emaciated  by  disease.  My 
own  body  is  at  this  time  greatly  emaciated,  and  the  relaxed 
state  of  the  hip-joints  is  a  daily  source  of  serious  inconvenience 
to  me  as  I  lie  in  bed.  The  capsular  ligament  of  the  right 


*  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  plaister  and  bandage  were,  on 
this  occasion,  applied  by  an  assistant;  and  that  unless  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  plaister-pad  be  accurately  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
foot,  both  pain  and  inconvenience  are  produced. 
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hip-joint,  particularly,  is  so  loose,  that  on  lying  on  the  left  side 
and  letting  the  right  knee  a  little  overhang  the  left,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  actual  contact  of  the  two  points  of  the  internal  con¬ 
dyles  of  the  thigh-bones,  the  head  of  the  femur  is  a  little 
raised  from  its  situation,  and  something  like  a  partial  disloca¬ 
tion  takes  place:  for  it  is  often  impossible  to  raise  the  knee 
without  producing  great  pain,  unless  considerable  care  be  taken. 
Even  with  that  care  pain  is  experienced,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  generally  goes  into  its  place  with  a  slight  jerk  or  snap. 
But  a  more  decided  illustration  of  this  fact  occurred  early  in 
last  December. 


Case .  .  - 

A  little  boy  who  had  been  fat,  and  in  excellent  health  du¬ 
ring  the  process  of  suckling,  was  weaned  at  ten  months  old. 
He  became  ill,  as  too  often  happens  to  London  children,  even 
when  the  greatest  care  is  taken  during  weaning ;  his  good  looks 
vanished,  and  he  was  visited  by  the  writer  on  account  of  the 
illness.  His  bowels  were  found  to  be  greatly  deranged ;  he  had 
much  fever,  and  was  very  irritable  :  considerable  emaciation 
had  also  taken  place. 

After  describing  these  complaints,  the  child’s  mother  ex¬ 
pressed  some  anxiety  on  account  of  the  infant  having,  as  she 
said,  acquired  a  trick  of  slipping  his  knee  out.  Indeed,  on 
examination,  it  appeared  that  by  putting  the  patient  a  little 
out  of  humour,  he  partially  luxated  his  right  knee,  and  volun¬ 
tarily  moved  it  from  side  to  side  with  great  rapidity. 

It  was  for  some  time  difficult  to  explain  how  he  perform¬ 
ed  this  manoeuvre ;  but  it  at  last  appeared  that  by  hitching  his 
heel  against  the  other  foot  he  was  enabled  to  throw  the  head 
of  the  tibia  in  and  out  of  its  situation,  as  is  above  described. 

Cases  like  these  at  once  illustrate  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  arch  of  the  foot  gives  way,  and  warn  us  not  to  allow 
too  much  stress  to  be  borne  by  joints,  when  the  body  is  in  a 
state  of  emaciation  and  debility. 


A  PECULIAR  KIND  OF  LAMENESS. 


I  willingly  close  this  Appendix  by  the  relation  of  a  case  of 
sunken  arch  of  the  foot,  which  1  saw  in  progress  a  week  ago. 

",  S  a  •.  i  ,  •  -  ■;  .  ’  .  •  T  -  '•  .  <  ”  .1*  *  ■  .  1 

Case. 

A  boy  who  has  been  cured  of  a  club-foot  for  nearly  four 
years  by  the  plan  recommended  in  the  succeeding  paper, 
and  whose  case  is  described  below,  in  page  271,  became  lame 
of  the  foot  which  had  been  previously  turned  inwards  about 
half  a  year  ago.  He  could  not  rise  on  his  toes  nor  dance  ;  he 
felt  great  pain  on  taking  exercise,  in  his  outer  ankle,  and  under 
his  instep ;  and  in  fact  it  was  found  that  the  arch  of  the  foot 
had  given  way,  and  that  he  w7as  affected  by  all  the  usual  symp¬ 
toms  of  that  disease. 

The  plaister  and  a  bandage  were  applied,  and  a  half-boot 
was  recommended.  I  saw  the  boy  after  the  treatment  had 
been  for  a  month  in  progress.  No  vestige  of  the  old  distor¬ 
tion  wras  perceptible  ;  the  arch  had  recovered  its  shape  ;  and 
indeed,  whilst  the  half-boot  was  on,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  either  by  the  patient’s  w  alking,  or  the  shape  of 
his  foot,  on  which  side  the  affection  was  situated.  He  could 
now  rise  on  his  toes  ;  he  could  dance,  and  he  said  that 
he  is  almost  as  active  at  foot-ball  as  his  companions :  find¬ 
ing  only  that  the  affected  foot  becomes  tired  sooner  than  the 
other. 

On  taking  off  the  baudage,  the  shape  of  the  foot  was 
•  found  to  be  perfect;  the  great  toe  alone  having  a  slight 
inclination  to  turn  inwards  when  the  foot  was  extended. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  this  boy  to  wear  the  plaister  for 
some  weeks  longer,  and  the  arch  of  the  foot  will  probably  not 
again  fall*. 


*  Although  English  surgeons  have  perhaps  entirely  overlooked 
the  peculiar  cause  of  lameness  described  in  the  above  paper,  I  see 
in  an  excellent  work  on  the  effect  of  the  mechanical  relations  be- 
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tween  the  bones  and  muscles  on  the  motions  and  attitudes  of  man, 
now  publishing  by  M.  Roulin,  in  the  Journal  de  Physiologie,  that 
the  French  military  code  recognises  the  effect  at  least,  if  its  authors 
were  ignorant  of  the  cause ;  for  M.  Roulin  states,  that  “  the  defor¬ 
mity  arising  from  a  flat  foot  is  enumerated  amongst  those  which  in¬ 
capacitate  for  military  service/' 


Derby, 

April  22,  1825. 


Note. — Horses  employed  in  carrying  or  drawing  very  heavy 
burdens,  are  liable  to  a  disease  in  the  feet  somewhat  similar  to  the 
affection  so  well  described  in  the  foregoing  essay :  from  the  great 
superincumbent  weight  the  soles  of  their  feet  occasionally  become 
so  depressed  as  to  be  on  a  level  with,  or  even  to  protrude  through, 
the  hoof.  To  obviate  this  painful  defect,  which  causes  great  lame¬ 
ness  to  the  animal,  it  used  to  be  the  practice  of  the  smith  to  make 
the  shoes  thicker,  and  to  go  on  augmenting  the  thickness  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  protrusion,  which,  under  such  mismanagement,  never 
failed  to  increase,  until  the  natural  arch  of  the  foot  was  completely 
inverted,  and  the  animal  rendered  quite  lame  and  valueless. 

Many  years  ago  the  able  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  College, 
Edward  Coleman,  Esq.  pointed  out  to  me  both  the  disease  and  the 
remedy.  He  caused  the  shoes  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  horse  to  be 
withdrawn  from  all  labour,  and,  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  to  be  turned  into  pasture-ground  ;  so  that  the 
unnatural  convexity  of  the  soft  and  tender  sole  might,  by  gentle  and 
continued  pressure,  be  gradually  pushed  back  into  its  proper  place, 
in  which,  under  milder  usage,  it  remained  uninjured.  Thus  was 
that  noble  animal  relieved  from  much  suffering,  and  finally  rescued 
from  a  disease  which  had  previously  been  considered  incurable. 

Editor.  I.  H. 
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or  DERBT. 


Although  surgeons  have  not  usually  attempted  to  cure  club¬ 
feet,  but  have  intrusted  such  cases  to  the  hands  of  less  scien¬ 
tific  persons,  yet  several  excellent  papers  have  been  written  on 
the  history  atid  treatment  of  this  affection  by  medical  men. 
Bruckwer,  and  before  him  Venel  and  Camper,  are  amongst 
these ;  and  Clossius,  a  German  surgeon,  has  given  dissections 
of  the  disease :  but  the  best  papers  extant  on  the  subject  are 
by  Scarpa,  who  wrote  a  short  memoir,  “  sur  la  Torsion  con- 
g6nitale  des  Pieds  des  Enfians,”  &c.  the  Paris  edition,  dated 
]  804  ;  and  by  Dr.  Colies,  of  Dublin,  whose  paper  on  “  Varus, 
or  Club-feet,”  is  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i. 
page  176,  published  in  1817* 

Each  of  these  latter  gentlemen  gives  plates  of  the  bones  of 

club-feet :  it  seems  that  Clossius  describes  all  the  anterior  bones 

% 

of  the  tarsus  as  being  somewhat  separated  from  each  other  at 
one  point,  and  pressed  against  each  other  at  the  opposite; 
whilst  in  a  more  severe  case  he  found  that  the  disease  princi¬ 
pally  consisted  in  a  twisted  position  of  the  astragalus.  Scarpa’s 
plate  and  his  descriptions  show,  that  the  ossa  naviculare, 
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cuboides,  and  calcis  are  principally  turned  on  their  smaller 
axis,  and  that  the  astragalus  is  less  affected  than  the  other 
bones  are;  whilst  Dr.  Colles’s  plate  represents  the  astragalus 
as  bearing  the  principal  part  of  the  deformity;  indeed,  he  says, 
that  “  the  anterior  head  of  the  astragalus,  instead  of  present¬ 
ing  a  spherical  surface,  was  drawn  out  into  an  oblong  head.” 

These  conflicting  descriptions  show,  that  some  variety 
exists  with  respect  to  the  particular  bones  which  are  distorted 
in  these  cases.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  important,  that  the 
exact  state  of  derangement  of  the  bones  should  be  made, 
although  some  difference  in  the  success  of  the  treatment  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  individual  case.  It 
would  be  otherwise  interesting  to  verify  the  probable  opi¬ 
nion  that  in  early  cases  the  distortion  is  caused  almost  entirely 
by  the  displacement  of  the  bones,  and  not  by  their  shape  being 
altered,  whereas  in  more  chronic  cases,  and  especially  in  those 
where  the  patients  have  long  walked  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
foot,  the  bones  have  had  their  shape  altered  by  absorption  on 
one  side  from  pressure,  and  from  gradual  elongation  of  the 
opposite  surface. 

If  this  latter  supposition  be  correct,  it  will  show  of  howr 
much  consequence  it  is  to  commence  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  early,  when  a  moderate  force  is  sufficient  to  retain  the 
foot  in  its  proper  situation,  and  the  bones  only  require  a  short 
period  of  rest  to  become  habituated  to  their  new  situation ; 
instead  of  encountering  the  case  when  the  bones  have  become 
distorted  in  shape  as  well  as  deranged  as  to  situation  :  for 
in  the  latter  it  must  be  more  difficult  to  keep  the  bones  in 
their  proper  position,  and  a  much  longer  period  of  time  must 
elapse  before  the  distortion  can  be  remedied. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  also  to  exist 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  distortion.  Some  practitioners 
believe,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  muscles;  but  it 
may  perhaps  be  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  foot  re¬ 
ceives  its  inclination  from  having  been  pressed  against  the 
sides  of  the  uterus,  or  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  child,  during 
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the  last  months  of  gestation.  This  idea  is  in  some  degree  cor¬ 
roborated  by  the  recollection,  that  every  one  engaged  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  practice  of  midwifery  has  seen  cases  in  which 
the  infants  have  been  born  with  their  feet  bent  upwards,  so 
that  the  instep  and  toes  lie  naturally  against  the  tibia  ;  a  state 
of  distortion  which  does  not  require  surgical  attention,  because 
the  pressure  of  the  child’s  dress,  the  attentions  of  the  nurse,  and 
fortunately  the  action  of  gravitation,  all  tend  to  force  the  feet 
downwards  into  their  proper  places.  Doubtless,  however,  in 
many  cases,  as  where  the  disease  puts  on  the  formidable  ap¬ 
pearance  of  both  feet  being  turned  directly  inwards,  or  where 
the  derangement  is  hereditary,  some  other  cause  besides  mere 
accidental  pressure  is  necessary  for  its  production.  But  as  also 
the  foot  is  often  turned  inwards  and  upwards  so  as  to  produce 
a  permanent  club-foot  in  cases  of  ulcers  on  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
which  have  induced  the  patient  to  walk  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  foot,  and  in  some  cases  too  of  fractured  leg,  these  forms  of 
the  disease  show'  that  it  can  be  produced  by  the  foot  being 
continued  in  an  unnatural  position  for  a  certain,  and  that  not  a 
long  time. 

In  the  treatment  of  club-feet  the  obvious  indications  are 
to  keep  dow  n  the  heel,  and  to  turn  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot 
upwards  and  outwards.  These  indications  have  been  fulfilled 
in  various  w7ays  by  different  practitioners.  Generally  shoes, 
and  other  forms  of  apparatus  made  of  iron  or  steel,  have  been 
adopted  for  this  purpose  ;  and,  when  properly  contrived,  they 
are  doubtless  successful.  But  two  disadvantages  arise  from 
their  use  :  the  weight  of  such  instruments  cramps  the  motions 
of  the  limb ;  and  as,  in  most  of  them,  an  iron  splint  is  carried 
up  the  leg,  the  motions  of  the  ankle  joint  are  entirely  prevent¬ 
ed,  almost  even  in  those  cases  where  a  hinge  is  placed  opposite 
the  ankle  joint.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  muscles 
of  the  limb  are  not  called  into  action.  They  therefore  waste; 
and  thus  one  great  mean  of  securing  the  permanency  of  the 
amendment,  namely,  the  associating  of  it  with  the  proper  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  muscles,  is  lost. 
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Scarpa’s  apparatus  is  of  a  twofold  description.  His  first 
form,  that  which  he  applies  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the 
foot  outwards,  essentially  consists  of  a  steel  spring,  which  is 
placed  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  and,  being  fastened 
to  a  plate  of  steel  which  lies  on  the  tarsus  and  outer  side  of 
the  foot,  is  further  connected  with  the  foot  by  means  of  a 
strap  which  is  fixed  to  its  termination  behind,  and  is  brought 
round  the  heel  and  over  the  inside  of  the  tarsus  to  be  fastened 
to  the  tarsal  plate ;  and  a  second  strap,  which  being  fixed  to  its 
anterior  extremity,  opposite  the  root  of  the  little  toe,  is  carried 
under  the  foot,  and  over  the  back  of  the  toes,  to  be  fixed  to  the 
outside  of  the  spring. 

The  action  of  the  spring  in  this  apparatus  is  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  turning  the  foot  outwards;  but  it  does  not  tend  to 
bring  down  the  heel.  Therefore,  after  this  apparatus  has 
been  worn  for  two  or  three  months,  M.  Scarpa  changes  it  for 
another,  in  which  the  tarsal  plate  is  superseded  by  a  semicir¬ 
cular  plate  of  steel,  which  encloses  the  heel  like  the  back  part 
of  a  shoe.  The  horizontal  outer  foot-spring  is  affixed  to  this 
plate  as  before,  and  a  second  steel  spring  is  placed  perpendi¬ 
cularly  along  the  outside  of  the  leg,  being  fixed  above  the  calf 
and  above  the  ankle  by  means  of  straps,  and  fastened  by  a 
moveable  joint  to  the  outside  of  the  semicircular  heel-piece. 

M.  Scarpa  says,  that  it  is  generally  necessary  to  wear  this 
second  apparatus  for  double  the  time  required  for  the  first ; 
and  even  then  a  long  period  must  elapse  before  the  muscles  of 
the  limb  regain  their  lost  power  of  motion  :  for,  although  the 
moveable  joint,  by  means  of  which  4he  perpendicular  spring  is 
affixed,  allows  of  some  motion  of  the  ankle  joint,  it  must  be 
so  confined  as  to  be  almost  nugatory. 

The  method  adopted  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Lon¬ 
don  mechanicians,  is  to  use  a  very  awkward  and  inefficient  steel 
shoe,  to  which  an  upright  iron  splint  is  fixed  which  runs  up  the 
outside  of  the  leg,  and  has  a  hinge  to  allow  of  motion  at  the 
ankle  joint.  In  one  case,  where  this  gentleman  w  as  employed, 
he  declined  beginning  the  process  at  the  birth  of  the  child, 
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but  waited  till  it  was  three  months  old,  and  then  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  apparatus  to  be  w  orn  for  three  years,  the  motions, 
and  the  form  of  the  foot  not  being  perfect  at  last.  An  almost 
similar  result  accompanied  another  case,  which  was  treated  by 
the  same  person. 

Dr.  Colles’s  apparatus  consists  of  a  shoe  made  of  doubled 
chamois  leather,  which  has  a  sole  of  strong  tin  interposed  be¬ 
tween  its  two  layers.  The  tin  is  cut  to  the  size  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  having,  however,  two  small  projections  left,  one 
opposite  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  another  opposite  to 
the  outer  ankle.  Each  of  these  projections  has  a  longitudinal 
slit,  designed  to  receive  the  shouldered  end  of  a  splint.  The 
splints  are  made  of  tin  completely  covered  by  chamois  leather, 
except  merely  the  shouldered  end  of  each,  which  serves  as  a 
kind  of  tenon  to  pass  down  through  the  mortice-like  slit  in 
either  projection,  and  which  should  be  left  of  such  a  length  as 
to  admit  a  hole  capable  of  receiving  a  bit  of  very  narrow  tape 
or  strong  bobbin  below  the  sole  of  the  shoe.  The  splint  for 
the  outer  side  of  the  limb  is  a  narrow  strip  of  an  uniform 
breadth  and  shape ;  that  for  the  inner  side  somewhat  resembles 
the  leg  on  which  hosiers  stretch  their  stockings.  The  shoe  is 
open  in  front,  and  is  laced  on :  the  heel  also  is  kept  dowm  by  a 
pair  of  straps  which  are  fixed  on  the  back  part  of  the  shoe, 
and  are  made  to  tie  on  the  child’s  instep. 

This  apparatus  must,  of  course,  keep  the  foot  in  its  proper 
position ;  and  indeed  Dr.  Colies  states,  that,  when  used,  a  great 
amendment  is  perceived  in  a  fortnight,  so  that  “  a  common 
observer  would  not  discover  any  deformity,”  and  that  two  or 
three  months  only  are  necessary  for  a  complete  cure  if  the 
treatment  be  begun  w'ithin  the  first  six  months  after  the  birth 
of  the  child  :  whilst  if  delayed  till  after  that  time,  Dr.  C.  has 
not  found  it  so  successful  as  the  apparatus  which  Scarpa  re¬ 
commends.  But  the  entire  loss  of  motion  in  the  ankle  joint, 
not  only  makes  the  apparatus  objectionable  in  infants,  but  it 
probably  forms  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  Dr.  C.  has  not 
been  successful  in  the  cure  of  cases  which  occur  at  a  later  age. 
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Other  practitioners  have  recommended  the  use  of  sticking 
plaister,  or  of  rollers  moistened  by  a  mixture  of  flour  and 
■while  of  egg:  but  these  plans  have  been  given  up  as  ineffi¬ 
cient. 

It  is  the  object,  however,  of  this  paper  to  show,  that  stick¬ 
ing  plaister,  if  properly  applied,  is  generally  sufficient  to  re¬ 
medy  the  deformity,  and  that,  therefore,  the  want  of  success, 
mentioned  above,  has  arisen  from  an  improper  manner  of  ap¬ 
plication.  The  following  is  the  method  which  is  now  recom¬ 
mended.  For  an  infant,  take  a  strip  of  plaister  an  inch  broad 
and  nine  inches  long.  Place  one  end  of  it  on  the  outside  of 
the  foot;  carry  the  plaister  over  the  middle  of  the  instep,  and 
down  under  the  foot,  so  that  it  shall  cover  the  end  which  lies 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot :  then  twist  the  foot  strongly  so 
as  to  turn  the  sole  outwards  instead  of  inwards,  and  secure  it 
in  that  position  by  carrying  the  plaister  round  the  inner  ankle 
to  the  outside  of  the  foot.  This  plaister  must  be  changed 
every  day ,  and  be  further  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a 
roller.  Moreover,  at  night,  it  is  necessary  to  put  both  on  the 
inside  and  outside  of  the  leg  and  foot  a  strong  splint  of  paste¬ 
board,  like  a  leg  for  drying  stockings  on,  shaped  at  the  bottom 
to  the  foot,  and  reaching  up  to  the  knee.  These  splints  are 
to  be  removed  every  morning. 

Sticking  plaister,  when  thus  applied,  answers  perfectly  the 
two  indications  of  turning  the  outside  of  the  foot  outwards  and 
upwards,  and  of  keeping  down  the  heel  (the  latter  it  does  by 
holding  up  the  foot) ;  and,  whilst  it  allows  at  the  same  time  of 
the  limb  being  moved  in  every  direction,  it  avoids  the  weight 
and  inconvenience  of  irons  and  complicated  apparatus.  More¬ 
over  it  is  not  subject  to  be  made  injurious  by  being  wetted  by 
the  child’s  urine  ;  and  whilst  all  evil  effects  from  the  friction  of 
hard  bodies  like  splints,  8cc.  are  avoided,  the  slight  inflamma¬ 
tion  which  often  results  from  the  application  of  sticking  plais¬ 
ter  to  the  skin,  is  prevented  from  occurring  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  soap  cerate  to  the  sticking  plaister. 

Many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  this  plan  has  succeeded 
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perfectly.  The  last  was  that  of  a  little  girl  now  nearly  three 
years  old,  both  whose  feet  were  deformed,  one  of  them 
very  much  so  ;  and  she  now  walks  with  the  soles  of  her  feet 
naturally  flat  to  the  ground,  and  her  toes  properly  turned  out. 

The  cure  was  begun  in  this  case  at  eleven  months  old,  and 
the  apparatus  was  reapplied  every  day  for  two  months,  and 
then  every  day  or  two  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  distortion 
was  found  to  be  cured  at  this  period;  but  the  sticking  plaister 
was  reapplied  some  time  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  foot 
having  become  again  a  little  distorted. 

Of  course  the  plaister  should  be  applied  as  soon  after 
birth  as  possible;  but  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  de¬ 
formity  has  been  perfectly  and  permanently  removed  in  older 
patients.  A  boy,  six  years  of  age,  who  had  been  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Chessber  for  three  or  four  years,  came  under  my  treat¬ 
ment  on  Aug.  13,  1818.  This  boy  left  Derby  quite  well  on 
November  15,  he  having  been  apparently  cured  for  some  time 
before.  He  walked  with  a  perfectly  flat  foot  immediately 
after  the  shoe  with  an  extended  sole  was  applied.  Care  was 
taken  to  practise  him  in  turning  his  toe  out  in  walking,  which 
is  of  consequence  in  the  treatment. 

This  case  is  mentioned  in  a  previous  page,  in  consequence 
of  the  foot  which  had  been  distorted  having  become  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  that  species  of  lameness  which  is  caused  by  the  falling 
of  the  arch  of  the  foot. — Vide  p.  263. 

Other  modes  of  applying  the  sticking  plaister  may  be 
adopted.  In  one  little  girl,  born  last  year,  with  one  foot  mode¬ 
rately  distorted,  the  plaister  was  passed  round  the  foot  as  is 
described  above,  and  then  the  remaining  piece  was  divided 
longitudinally  down  to  the  foot,  and  both  slips  were  carried 
round  the  outer  ankle,  and  outside  of  the  leg,  instead  of  round 
the  inside  of  the  limb,  the  one  below,  and  the  other  above ; 
so  that  the  foot  hung  as  it  were  in  a  stirrup.  This  child’s  foot 
was  permanently  recovered  within  six  weeks  from  its  birth,  al¬ 
though  no  splint  was  used  at  night. 
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INFLAMMATORY  DIARRHOEA, 

WHICH  OCCURRED  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  1820-1821  ,*  WERE 
APPARENTLY  CAUSED  BY  CONGESTION  AND  OBSTRUCTION  OF 
THE  LIVER,  JOINED  TO  AN  IRRITATED  OR  INFLAMED  STATE 
OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL  ;  AND 

WERE  INTIMATELY  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  INFLAMMATORY 

,  '  <0  .  ' 

BILIOUS  DISORDERS  WHICH  MARKED  THE  PREVAILING  DISEASES 
OF  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

BY  CHARLES  THOMAS  HADEN, 

Surgeon  to  the  Chelsea  and  Brompton  Dispensary,  See. 


It  is  proposed  to  give,  in  the  present  paper,  some  account  of 
a  series  of  cases,  in  which  diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  of 
bowel  complaint  were  present,  and  which  were  remarkable, 
first,  on  account  of  the  time  of  year  at  which  they  appeared; 
secondly,  because  they  almost  invariably  put  on  the  inflamma- 
tory  character ;  and,  thirdly,  because  they  were  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  numerous  cases  of  an  inflammatory  or  congested 
state  of  the  liver  which  happened  at  the  same  period. 

It  is  exceedingly  useful,  as  Sydenham  taught  long  ago, 
to  study  diseases  not  only  individually  but  collectively ;  to 
mark  the  links  which  connect  the  diseases  of  particular  sea¬ 
sons;  and  to  observe  the  effect  which  each  particular  season 
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has  in  causing  certain  classes  of  disease  to  prevail,  as  well  as 
its  power  of  modifying  the  type  and  form  of  disorders,  so  as  to 
give  them  a  different  character  from  that  which  would  belong 
to  them,  if  they  occurred  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

So  great  is  this  modifying  power  of  season  and  of  climate, 
that  it  might  easily  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  history 
of  almost  every  disease ;  but  its  effect  is  peculiarly  striking  in 
that  of  the  numerous  diseases  classed  together  under  the  head 
of  bowel-complaints. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  dysenteries  and  other  violent  epi¬ 
demics  of  hot  climates,  in  which  excessive  heat,  joined  to 
some,  perhaps  unknown,  peculiarity  of  the  season,  or  other 
accidental  circumstance,  gives  the  disease  an  intensely  inflam¬ 
matory  character,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  bowel-complaints  would  appear  to  occur  under  opposite 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  may  be  expected,  to  put  on 
nearly  au  opposite  cast  of  character  under  particular  circum¬ 
stances. 

Cholera,  as  it  is  called,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  dis¬ 
order  of  hot  weather;  but  it  is  very  frequently  epidemic  in  the 
cold  weather  of  winter,  and  the  symptoms  of  these  two  forms 
of  the  disease  are,  on  the  whole,  essentially  different.  It  is 
rare  to  witness  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  bowel-com¬ 
plaints  of  autumn ;  whilst  they  form,  as  it  were,  the  essential 
character  of  those  of  winter.  In  the  autumn  the  violence  of 
the  vomiting  and  purging  generally  reduces  the  patient  to  a 
state  of  great  weakness  and  of  absolutely  depressed  powers  ; 
in  the  winter  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  too  evident  to  be 
mistaken. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  these  com¬ 
plaints,  though  really  different  in  symptoms,  and  requiring  a 
different  mode  of  treatment,  should  vary  as  to  their  cause. 
Indeed,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  majority  of 
the  bowel-complaints  of  every  season  of  the  year  are  either 
essentially  inflammatory,  or  are  produced  by  such  states  ot 
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irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  or  of 
congestion  of  the  liver,  as  are  very  nearly  akin  to  inflammation. 

Our  pathology  of  these  diseases  is  confessedly  very  imper¬ 
fect,  and  therefore  our  practice  is,  in  a  great  degree,  empi¬ 
rical.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  also  various  and  so  incon¬ 
sistent,  that  whilst  one  set  of  remedies,  chalk  and  opium,  for 
instance,  is  successful  in  the  hands  of  one  practitioner,  an  op¬ 
posite  plan,  as  repeated  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  is  successfully 
followed  by  another. 

It  would  perhaps  be  easy  to  show  how  these  several  me¬ 
thods  of  cure  may  each  become  proper,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  if  the  complaint  be  considered  as  one  essentially  of 
inflammation ;  how,  if  the  complaint  arise  from  a  congested 
state  of  the  liver,  a  bilious  purging  may  cure  it ;  or  how,  if 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  be  the  cause,  the 
purging  may,  in  like  manner,  form  the  cure,  by  depleting  the 
irritated  surface  of  the  intestine;  how,  therefore,  a  bowel- 
complaint  may  run  itself  off,  or  stimulants  and  aromatics  may, 
by  good  fortune,  be  given  just  ai  the  time  when  the  irritating 
cause  is  removed,  and  the  system  is  only  suffering  from  the  de¬ 
bility  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  evacuations. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
bowel-complaints  in  general.  It  is  convenient,  however,  thus 
to  allude  to  the  subject;  because  it  will  serve  as  an  apology 
for  the  cases  and  observations  which  follow,  by  showing  the 
possibility  of  the  bowel-complaints  of  this  country  being  of 
an  inflammatory  nature. 

The  decidedly  inflammatory  form  of  diarrhoea,  then,  occurs 
principally  in  cold  weather ;  and  it  is  so  common,  that  few 
medical  men  pass  over  the  winter-season  without  witnessing 
more  or  less  of  it  in  their  practice. 

During  the  winter  of  3  820-1821,  however,  such  cases 
were  more  numerous,  and  were  in  some  instances  attended  by 
such  peculiar  circumstances  as  were  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
attention  very  decidedly. 

In  the  preceding  autumn,  affections  of  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  respiratory  organs  were  very  common,  as  is  usual ; 
indeed  they  and  the  contagious  eruptive  fevers  of  children, 
which  are  so  closely  connected  with  inflammation  of  that 
membrane,  formed  the  principal  complaints  of  the  season. 
But  affections  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestinal 
canal  bore  their  part  in  the  prevailing  diseases,  and  were 
marked  by  a  sub-acute  character,  which,  practically  consider¬ 
ed,  was  apparently  removed  from  a  state  of  inflammation;  or 
at  least  the  complaints  did  not  allow  of  very  decided  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  measures  for  their  relief. 

The  symptoms  of  these  sub-acute  bilious  complaints  were 
disagreeable  rather  than  painful.  In  one  young  lady,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  skin  was  muddy  and  not  hot,  tha  pulse  languid  and 
heavy,  the  tongue  furred  and  of  a  dark  brownish  grey  colour, 
and  the  spirits  were  depressed ;  a  constant  heavy  headache  also 
existed,  which  did  not  yield  to  medicine,  and  made  life  irksome. 
It  was  very  remarkable  in  this  case,  that  on  the  occurrence  of 
a  sharp  frost,  the  headache  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms 
immediately  vanished.  She  said,  the  next  morning,  “  O  Sir, 
I  am  quite  well.”  Many  other  cases  of  a  similar  disorder  of 
the  intestinal  canal  were  relieved  in  like  manner  by  the  frost ; 
whilst  those  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  respiratory 
organs  were  generally  aggravated  by  it. 

Connected  with  these  deranged  states  of  the  bilious  system 

i 

were  occasional  cases  of  bowel-complaint;  and  these  cases 
were  generally  of  a  very  simple  kind,  unattended  by  pain,  and 
frequently  continuing  for  some  days,  marked  by  the  discharge 
of  six  or  eight  large  motions  in  the  day,  and  then  gradually 
ceasing  whether  treated  by  medicine  or  not. 

In  the  only  one  where  the  state  of  the  motions  was  accu¬ 
rately  examined,  that  of  an  old  gentleman  wdiose  bowels  were 
very  frequently  disordered  by  the  improper  food  in  which  he 
habitually  indulged,  the  evacuations  were  very  large  and  offen¬ 
sive,  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  and  of  a  grey  colour 
with  blackish  spots  in  them :  they  evidently,  therefore,  con¬ 
tained  no  bile.  In  his  case  there  was  no  pain  in  the  abdomen; 
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but  his  spirits  were  much  depressed,  and  after  some  days,  for 
the  complaint  was  obstinate,  fever  was  lighted  up,  and  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  bleed  him  on  account  of  the  supervention  of 
apoplectic  symptoms. 

In  proportion  as  these  symptoms  subsided,  bile  appeared 
in  the  motions,  and  the  purging  was  restrained. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  these  bilious  disorders 
and  bowel-complaints  were  intimately  connected  together,  and 
indeed  were  only  varieties  of  derangement  from  one  and  the 
same  cause.  But  the  connexion  between  them  was  rendered 
much  more  apparent  in  the  succeeding  January,  when  a  great 
change  took  place,  not  only  in  the  bilious  disorders  which  be¬ 
came  much  more  prevalent,  but  in  the  purgings  by  which  they 
were  accompanied. 

The  last  week  in  December  and  the  first  week  of  Janu¬ 
ary  were  marked  by  a  very  severe  frost.  During  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  this  frost,  the  disorders  above  mentioned  were  scarcely, 
if  at  all  met  with,  and  even  the  admissions  of  fever  patients 
into  the  hospitals,  whose  cases  during  the  autumn  had  all  taken 
their  peculiar  type  from  affection  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  were  evidently  diminished  in  number;  but  after  that 
time  they  prevailed  again  in  a  much  greater  degree,  and  were 
now  evidently  of  an  inflammatory  type. 

Hepatitis  was  very  commonly  met  with,  requiring  bleeding 
and  a  decided  antiphlogistic  treatment;  and  all  chronic  cases 
of  disorder  which  w  ere  accompanied  by  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  were  greatly  aggravated. 

In  these  latter  cases  the  skin  became  brown,  the  eye  yel¬ 
lowish,  the  tongue  more  furred,  the  skin  hot,  the  pulse  strong, 
and  the  abdominal  secretion  much  deranged.  The  peculiar 
local  symptoms  also  of  these  patients  were  considerably  in¬ 
creased. 

The  state  of  one  gentleman,  in  whom  an  organic  affection 
of  the  heart  had  long  been  connected  with  deranged  digestive 
organs,  was  a  marked  instance  of  the  above  aggravation;  and 
many  others  might  be  mentioned. 

In  another  case,  a  sort  of  bilious  fever,  but  without  any 
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great  degree  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever  being  present, 
affected  the  patient,  and  he,  with  headache,  a  tongue,  as  if  of 
a  paper-white  colour,  covered  in  the  centre  by  a  thick  yellow¬ 
ish  light  brown  fur,  severe  headache  and  oppression  about  the 
praecordia,  did  not  recover  until  after  he  had  passed  daily,  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  nearly  two  quarts  of  half  jellied  fluid 
from  the  bowels,  almost  exactly  of  the  colour  and  consistence 
of  tar.  / 

Indeed,  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  complaints  of  this 
season  was  the  very  copious  secretion  of  unnatural  matters 
from  the  liver,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines, 
which  attended  them.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  see  Mrs. 
K/s  case,  in  page  284.  In  some  other  cases  also  the  quantity 
was  enormous. 

This  inordinate  secretion  may  perhaps  form  the  connecting 
link  between  these  bilious  disorders  and  the  numerous  cases  of 
inflammatory  diarrhoea  or  cholera,  which  accompanied  them  ; 
for  it  was  very  remarkable  how  common  they  were. 

The  whole  were  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  all,  the 
tongue  was  white  and  very  much  furred ;  the  skin  also  was  hot 
and  the  pain  in  the  bowels  more  or  less  constant :  the  evacua¬ 
tions  were  always  very  unnatural,  and  in  none  was  full  relief 
obtained  until  a  free  flow  of  bile  announced  that  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  congestion  of  the  liver  had  been  removed. 

In  the  first  case  which  is  subjoined,  the  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstance  was,  the  previous  pain  in  the  right  shoulder-blade 
which  evidently  depended  on  hepatic  disorder,  being  perma- 
nently  cured  by  the  supervention  of  diarrhoea.  This  circum¬ 
stance,  therefore,  connected  the  cases  with  disorder  of  the  he¬ 
patic  system,  perfectly. 

In  the  third,  which  was  a  very  anxious  one,  and  which  is 
stated  in  the  report  of  its  symptoms  to  be  interesting,  from  the 
marks  of  inflammatory  action  which  were  present,  but  which 
were  sufficiently  different  from  the  symptoms  of  pure  abdo¬ 
minal  inflammation  to  require  some  further  explanation  of 
their  cause  ;  the  secretion  of  bile  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
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evidently  deficient,  and  probably  it  was  more  copiously  se¬ 
creted  as  the  symptoms  gave  way.  & 

In  the  fourth  case,  the  first  relief  followed  a  spontaneous 

a 

vomiting  of  bile. 

In  the  fifth,  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  symptoms  was 
more  clearly  manifested  than  in  the  former;  and  from  the 
lingering  convalescence,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
patient  would  have  been  much  sooner  cured  if  blood  had  been 
taken  away  at  the  commencement,  either  from  the  arm  or  by 
leeches.  In  her  case  also  a  vomiting  of  bile  produced  the  first 
efficient  relief. 

In  the  sixth  also,  the  passage  of  copious,  offensive,  bilious 
motions,  seemed  essential  to  the  complete  subsidence  of  the 
complaint. 

The  seventh  case  was,  as  it  were,  intermediate  between  the 
cases  of  hepatic  inflammation  with  costive  bowels,  and  those 
of  hepatic  obstruction,  with  purging  of  intestinal  secretion. 
This  lady  was  exceedingly  ill,  and  the  case  may  also  be  quoted 
as  one  in  which  colchicum  dissipated  the  symptoms  of  inflam¬ 
mation  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  quantity  of  morbid  bile  and  other  secretions  which 
accompanied  the  relief  of  the  disorder  was  excessive,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  case ;  but  the  relief  was  com¬ 
plete. 

Several  other  cases  might  be  added  to  the  above ;  but 
they  were  of  the  same  inflammatory  kind;  each  required  an 
abundance  of  opening  medicine,  and  they  were  all  relieved  by 
the  flow  of  bile  being  increased. 

Thus,  then,  it  would  seem,  that  the  prevailing  disease  of 
January  1821  was  an  obstructed  or  congested  state  of  the 
liver,  running  on  to  inflammation,  and  attended  by  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  biliary  secretion  ;  that  this  state  of  the  hepatic 
system  was  not  relieved  until  the  liver  was,  as  it  were,  unlock¬ 
ed,  and  of  bile  an  often  excessive  flow  was  produced  ;  and  that 
in  many  cases  an  irritable  or  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bowels  was  superadded,  which  relieved  itself 
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or  was  accompanied  by  the  pouring  out  of  a  profusion  of  un¬ 
natural  secretion,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  cases  of  bowel- 

\  - 

complaint,  which  were,  at  once,  very  remarkable  in  their  cha¬ 
racter,  and  instructive  ;  for  they  show  how  necessary  it  is  to 
investigate  all  cases  as  they  occur,  on  their  own  merits,  and 
not  to  treat  them  empirically,  as  instances  of  certain  com¬ 
plaints,  to  which  names  are  given  in  systems  of  nosology: — 
names  which  are  founded  on  the  accidental  presence  of  certain 
symptoms,  but  which  are  thus  found  to  accompany  very  dif 
ferent  and  even  opposite  states  of  the  system. 

Cases  of  Bowel-complaint. 

Friday,  Dec.  22,  1820,  Mr.  C.’s  coachman  applied  for 
the  relief  of  a  violent  diarrhoea.  He  had  been  very  frequently 
purged  since  Tuesday;  and  although  he  felt  exceedingly  weak 
and  exhausted,  he  had  had  no  p?.in  in  the  abdomen. 

He  stated,  in  addition,  that  on  the  previous  Saturday  he 
had  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  right  shoulder-blade,  which 
he  attributed  to  rheumatism ;  that  this  pain  continued  until 
Tuesday,  when  the  purging  began,  and  that  then  the  pain  left 
him. 

Three  grains  of  calomel  and  a  grain  of  opium  were  given 
immediately,  with  four  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  fifteen 
grains  of  sulphat  of  magnesia,  and  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
camphor  mixture ;  the  latter  to  be  repeated  every  six  hours. 

On  the  next  day  the  patient  was  well,  his  purging  having 
stopped  after  taking  the  pill  and  draught,  and  he  himself  feel¬ 
ing  warmed  by  them,  and  much  more  comfortable  than  he  had 
been  for  some  days  before. 

.  A  case  of  diarrhoea  also  occurred  on  January  15,  1821, 
which  was  cured  by  the  same  medicine,  and  in  the  same  rapid 
way;  but  no  record  was  kept  of  the  particulars  of  the  symp¬ 
toms, 

Jan.  16.  Miss  E.  R.  aged  twenty-five,  applied  for  a  similar 
complaint.  She  had  been  very  severely  purged  for  some  days: 
her  tongue  was  foul,  and  she  had  acute  occasional  pains  in 
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the  abdomen.  Her  head  also  was  oppressed,  and  it  ached 
occasionally. 

A  similar  medicine  was  prescribed. 

Jan.  17.  The  purging  had  subsided;  but  her  symptoms 
were  aggravated;  especially  the  abdominal  pains. 

Half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  prescribed. 

In  the  evening  she  was  much  worse.  The  medicine  had 
acted;  the  motions  being  offensive  and  of  too  light  a  colour; 

i 

but  she  lay  on  her  back  unable  to  move,  without  greatly  in¬ 
creasing  the  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen ;  she  could 
not  bear  pressure  on  that  part;  her  skin  was  hot,  though  not 
dry;  her  pulse  wras  under  BO,  and  heavy;  the  tongue  was 
moist,  but  coated  by  a  w'hite  cream-like  fur,  and  the  cheeks 
were  flushed  of  a  crimson  red,  the  rest  of  the  countenance 
being  pale  or  rather  sallow. 

Bleeding  was  attempted ;  but  though  the  median  vein  w?as 
fully  opened,  so  that  all  the  blood  contained  in  it  ran  slowly 
out,  and  could  be  pumped  out  as  it  collected,  yet  not  more 
than  four  ounces  wrere  obtained.  Twenty  leeches  were,  there¬ 
fore,  applied  to  the  abdomen  ;  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  with 
tw  enty  drops  of  laudanum  wrere  given,  and  the  oil  was  repeat¬ 
ed  without  the  laudanum  in  the  morning. 

18th.  The  leeches  had  given  relief,  and  much  sleep  had 
been  obtained ;  but  more  pain  had  followed  the  operation  of 
the  medicine.  The  other  symptoms  were  the  same  as  yester¬ 
day,  though  perhaps  somewhat  aggravated.  The  motions 
were  still  offensive,  and  of  too  light  a  colour. 

The  bleeding  was  reattempted,  but  with  the  same  want  of 
success;  therefore,  twenty  more  leeches  were  applied,  and  a 
grain  of  calomel,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  were 
given  every  two  hours;  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  being 
ordered  for  the  morning. 

This  prescription  was  made,  on  the  idea  that  the  moist 
tongue ;  the  freedom  from  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  some¬ 
thing  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient,  did  not  favour 
the  idea  that  active  inflammation  was  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
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toms;  and  that  the  case  was  more  like  those  related  by  Dr. 
Ay  re,  in  which  he  believes  that  the  liver  is  in  a  state  of  morbid 
congestion. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  patient  was  relieved  by  the  leeches ; 
but  she  said,  on  the  19th,  that  the  pills  gave  her  inexpressible 
comfort,  and  indeed  she  was  materially  better.  However, 
the  pain  still  remained  on  pressure,  although  she  could  move 
freely  enough  in  bed. 

The  plan  was  continued. 

20th.  Was  still  better;  the  bowels,  however,  had  acted 
very  copiously  and  frequently,  after  taking  the  castor  oil  in  the 
morning,  but,  unfortunately,  the  evacuations  had  been  thrown 
away.  She  had  also  had  some  pain.  Her  mouth  was  be¬ 
coming  sore,  although  for  the  last  two  days  she  had  only  taken 
three  of  the  pills  on  each  day. 

The  pills  were  ordered,  without  the  calomel,  three  times 
in  the  day. 

On  this  day  she  got  up.  Her  tongue  was  clean  at  the 
edges,  and  much  less  furred  in  the  centre. 

23d.  The  patient  was  almost  well ;  up  and  working  with 
her  needle.  The  pain,  however,  had  not  disappeared.  Cas¬ 
tor  oil  was  ordered,  as  the  bowels  were  torpid. 

25th.  Quite  well. 

Jan.  19th.  Mrs.  E.  aged  twenty-six,  complained  of  diar¬ 
rhoea.  Her  symptoms  were  fever,  attended  by  a  white  dry 
tongue,  with  red  edges ;  a  quick  pulse  and  great  pain  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  were  also  present. 

Half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  and  twenty  drops  of  laudanum 
were  given,  and  the  oil  was  repeated  in  six  hours  without  the 
laudanum. 

20th.  The  symptoms  of  inflammatory  action  within  the 
abdomen  were  more  decided.  She  refused  to  have  leeches 
applied,  and  a  pill  of  calomel  and  opium,  like  Miss  R/s, 
was  given  every  six  hours,  with  an  opening  draught  in  the 
morning. 

21st.  She  was  somewhat  better.  On  this  day,  however. 
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she  had  thrown  up  much  bile,  and  the  bowels  had  acted  after 
the  opening  medicine. 

The  medicines  were  continued. 

22d.  She  was  so  w  ell,  that  she  got  up  and  went  out  to  see 
a  sight. 

23d.  Was  almost  well. 

January  20th.  Miss  G.  aged  twenty-five,  applied  with 
symptoms  nearly  similar  to  Mrs.  E.’s. 

Calomel,  gr.  iij  et  opii  gr.  j  were  administered  directly,  and 
five  drops  of  laudanum  with  fifteen  grains  of  Epsom  salts  in 
camphor  mixture  w?ere  also  given  every  six  hours. 

21st.  Was  somewhat  better  in  the  morning;  but  she  be¬ 
came  sick  and  light-headed,  and  after  throwing  up  a  large 
quantity  of  bile  w  as  much  relieved. 

Half  a  drachm  of  Epsom  salts  with  five  drops  of  lau¬ 
danum  were  ordered  three  times  a  day. 

22d.  Was  still  better.  The  medicine  w'as  continued. 

23d.  Complained  of  more  pain  and  purging,  which  had 
followed  a  meal  of  animal  food  made  on  the  preceding  day. 

A  grain  of  calomel  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium 
were  given  every  six  hours,  and  castor  oil  in  the  morning. 

25th.  This  lady  was  yesterday  in  the  same  state.  She  com¬ 
plained  much  of  pain,  and  at  last  was  repeatedly  purged.  This 
happened  after  taking  the  castor  oil :  she  was  better  after¬ 
wards.  3j  of  sulph.  magn.  was  taken  three  times  a  day  in 
inf.  rosae.  She  had  improved,  however,  this  morning,  in  all 
respects.  Had  had  one  motion. 

27th.  Still  complained  of  the  pain  as  being  almost  con¬ 
stant,  and  extending  like  a  soreness  of  the  w  hole  left  side  under 
the  ribs.  She  had  had  several  motions  from  the  Epsom  salts. 
The  skin  was  warm,  and  the  pulse  somewhat  hard. 

'  TC  Pulv.  Doveri  gr.  ij, 

Sulph.  magn.  3fs,  ter  in  die  sum. 

31st.  Was  much  better,  under  the  exhibition  of  sal  poly- 
clirest  and  ipecac. 
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She  gradually  recovered  under  the  use  of  these  and  similar 
remedies.  v 

Jan.  22d.  Mrs.  A.  aged  twenty-six,  complained  of  purg¬ 
ing.  The  disorder  had  occurred  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
was  accompanied  by  headache  ;  general  oppression,  and  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  Her  symptoms  on  the  22d  were  marked 
signs  of  increased  action;  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  a  foul  tongue 
of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  other  cases,  and  much  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastrium. 

Three  grains  of  calomel  and  one  of  opium  were  given, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  in  four  hours  afterwards. 

In  the  evening  the  symptoms  were  somewhat  relieved  : 
there  had  been  two  motions. 

ft.  Magnes.  sulph.  $fs, 

Tinct.  opii  gt.  v, 

Mistur.  camph.  gjfs.  M.  Ft.  haustus  statim  su- 
mendus,  et  post  horas  sex  repetendus. 

Half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  was  also  ordered  for  the 
morning. 

23d.  The  patient  was  much  better ;  but  the  tongue  was 
covered  by  a  yellowish  fur;  the  edges,  however,  being  red. 

Had  had  several  more  copious  motions. 

Continue  the  draughts  with  3j  in  each,  and  take  pil.  liydr. 
gr.  iij  at  bedtime. 

24th.  Was  better;  still,  however,  the  tongue  was  yel¬ 
lower  than  is  natural.  Two  foetid  motions  had  been  procur¬ 
ed,  evidently  consisting  of  very  dark  bile,  mixed  with  faeces. 

Continue. 

25th.  Was  almost  well.  Had  had  three  motions  like 
those  of  yesterday.  There  was  still  a  little  of  the  yellow  fur 
on  the  tongue. 

27th.  As  the  yellow  fur  still  continued,  and  the  patient 
felt  very  weak  and  was  free  from  pain,  the  motions  also  con¬ 
tinuing  the  same  character,  quassia,  senna,  and  sulphat  of 
magnesia  were  prescribed  twice  in  the  day. 
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31st.  Was  quite  well. 

Jan.  24.  Mrs.  K.  aged  forty-five,  applied  for  a  general 
state  of  feverish  action,  with  strong,  hard,  and  quickish  pulse, 
hot  skin,  dry  white  tongue,  and  great  thirst.  She  also  com¬ 
plained  of  much  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and  of  head¬ 
ache. 

She  had  been  ill  for  a  fortnight,  and  had  repeatedly  taken 
anti-bilious  pills.  She  had  too  applied  leeches  to  her  head, 
an  account  of  severe  headache.  Twice  also  she  had  taken 
antimonial  wine,  and  had  each  time  vomited  with  great  dis¬ 
tress.  For  the  last  three  days  also  purging  had  come  on;  so 
that  on  the  23d  she  had  had  seven  motions. 

Her  state  was  evidently  such  as  to  require  bleeding.  Five 
grains  of  colchicum,  however,  and  $j  of  sulphat  of  potash, 
were  given  every  five  hours  as  the  alternative. 

23th.  Was  better,  but  was  not  seen.  Had  had  one  mo¬ 
tion  . 

26th.  Was  not  seen,  but  was  reported  to  be  much  better. 

27th.  Was  free  from  inflammatory  action.  Her  pulse 
was  not  more  than  70,  and  somewhat  heavy ;  her  tongue  was 
nearly  clean ;  all  her  pains  had  subsided,  and  indeed  she  said 
that  her  only  complaint  was,  great  lowness  of  spirits,  and  a 
disposition  to  sickness. 

She  had  had  seven  motions,  which  were  examined,  and 
two  previous  ones,  which  were,  unfortunately,  not  seen.  The 
seven  nearly  filled  a  chamber-pot ;  they  were  dark,  and  of  a 
green  colour ;  but  nearly  fluid.  The  two  first  w?ere  said  to  be 
quite  green,  very  large  in  quantity,  and  of  an  intolerable 
odour. 

The  sickness  of  to-day  evidently  depended  on  the  colchi¬ 
cum;  she  having  taken  it,  in  a  considerable  dose,  for  three 
days.  It  was,  therefore,  intermitted,  and  Dover’s  powder 
given  in  small  doses. 

28th.  Was  much  better;  but  the  pulse  was  still  hard. 
Therefore,  as  also  the  stools  were  heavy  and  unhealthy,  an 
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alterative  was  given  at  night,  and  a  dose  of  colchicum  every 
morning.  ^ 

On  the  succeeding  day  .this  patient  passed  several  more 

« 

very  copious  and  offensive  motions  of  a  similar  kind,  and  after 
that  time  she  soon  recovered. 
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FRACTURE  OF  THE  PATELLA. 

-  ■  /  -  ,  .  s 

.  BY  ROBERT  PALK  MOGRIDGE,  ESQ. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

/ 

COMMUNICATED  BY  DR.  JAMES  JOHNSON. 

.* 


Considering  all  means,  though  ever  so  trifling,  which  tend 
to  the  relief  of  human  sufferings,  to  be  of  great  importance, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  observations.  What  I 
here  mean  to  speak  of  is  a  method  for  the  reduction  of  frac¬ 
tured  patella,  which  I  devised  whilst  attending  the  united 
hospitals  of  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s  a  few  years  since.  Being 
in  a  ward  of  the  latter,  one  day  soon  after  my  arrival  in  town, 
I  found  a  man  with  fracture  of  the  patella,  which  took  place 
from  his  foot  having  slipped,  whilst  carrying  a  heavy  load 
down  some  steps.  The  dressers  were,  at  this  time,  going  to 
bandage  it  after  Sir  E.  Home’s  plan.  A  discussion  in  the 
mean  time  took  place  as  to  the  different  and  best  methods  of 
treatment.  It  was  observed,  that  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of 
the  metropolis,  the  only  method  had  recourse  to  was,  propping 
up  the  heel  very  high ;  and  that  the  old  plan  was  merely  a  roller 
above  the  knee.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  Sir  E.  Home’s 
plan  was  the  best,  which  was  applied  as  follows : — A  wide 
tape  roller  was  bound  very  tight  around  the  limb  above  the 
knee,  and  the  superior  fractured  portion  of  the  patella ;  another 
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below  the  knee,  and  inferior  portion ;  under  these  were  placed 
other  slips  of  tape,  coming  about  two  inches  beyond  each 
bandage,  one  on  each  side  of  the  patella,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  knee,  and  one  directly  over  the  patella.  The  upper  ends 
of  all  these  were  turned  down  and  pinned  to  the  superior  band¬ 
age,  then  the  inferior  ends  were  pulled  upwards  as  tightly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  the  rollers  as  nearly  together  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  with  them  the  separated  portions  of  bone.  At 
first  view  1  perceived  that  this  could  not  answer,  for  the  band¬ 
ages  themselves  were  tighter  than  the  patient  could  well  bear, 
before  the  bracing  of  the  slips  ;  therefore,  we  may  at  once 
say,  that,  the  more  insufferable,  the  better  the  effect  of  this 

V 

plan.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  I  therefore  concluded,  that 
the  plan  was  bad,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  for  the  patient 
could  not  bear  the  torture,  so  that  the  bandages  were  loosened 
continually,  and  thus  the  effect  destroyed :  he  always  com¬ 
plained  of  extreme  coldness  in  the  extremity,  which  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  the  circulation  must  be  almost  stopped, 
and  so  much  pressure  on  the  nerves.  Besides,  bandages  of 
this  sort  stretch  considerably,  and  cannot  be  tightened  unless 
previously  loosened.  I  therefore  set  myself  to  work  to  remedy 
these  inconveniences  by  devising  some  plan,  as  I  thought  it 
unfair  to  criticise  the  exertions  of  others,  and  not  try  to  re¬ 
move  the  fault  myself.  Sir  A.  Cooper  too  mentioned  in  his 
lectures  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  the  portions  of  bone 
would  unite  by  ossification,  if  they  could  be  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  :  whereas  there  has  now  been  no  instance  of  it  known. 
The  means  for  effecting  this  must,  of  course,  be  very  power- 
ful,  when  you  reflect  on  the  quantity  of  muscular  power  to  be 
overcome  :  the  screw  alone  is  equal  to  it,  therefore  that  I 
adopted.  But  it  was  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  great 
pressure  on  the  superior  portion  of  the  tibia  and  inferior  por¬ 
tion  of  the  femur,  before  the  screw  could  act.  The  pressure 
on  the  ham  too  must  be  entirely  done  away  with;  for,  by 
preventing  free  circulation,  the  union  is  retarded.  Both 
these  difficulties  I  surmounted,  by  having  a  very  thick  splint 
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made,  so  that  the  pressure  should  be  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  and 
the  thigh :  by  this  arrangement  the  effect  of  the  pressure 
becomes  immediately  reversed ;  it  now  does  good,  for,  the 
more  pressure  you  apply,  the  straighter  the  leg  is  brought,  and 
without  increase  of  pain.  Having  so  far  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  principles,  I  tried  to  apply  them,  and  produced  the 
instrument,  of  which  I  shall  now  give  a  description,  accom¬ 
panied  necessarily  by  a  sketch,  together  with  the  mode  of  its 
application. 


The  part  of  this  instrument  which  presses  on  the  knee  is  of 

/ 

highly  tempered  steel,  with  a  well  and  hard  stuffed  cushion 
underneath,  the  leather  strap  covering  it  above:  into  this  are 
firmly  rivetted  the  upright  pieces,  through  which  the  screw  and 
guide  pass.  No  instrument  can  be  more  simple.  I  have 
given  no  plan  for  the  splint,  as  it  is  but  a  thick  common  one. 
The  method  of  applying  it  is  by  unscrewing  the  thumb-screw 
to  its  extent,  then  getting  the  portions  of  fractured  bone  be¬ 
tween  the  instrument ;  apply  the  splint  as  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure,  buckle  the  strap  around  the  limb  and  splint  as 
tight  as  possible,  then  with  the  thumb-screw  bring  the  instru¬ 
ment  together.  I  have  applied  it  on  my  own  leg  until  I  have 
held  the  patella  as  tight  as  if  it  had  been  squeezed  by  a  black¬ 
smith’s  vice.  The  great  advantage  of  it  is,  that  the  patient 
wants  no  attendance  after  the  first  application,  as  he  can 
tighten  it  himself,  and  I  should  think  he  can  walk  with  it. 
The  guide  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  without  it  the  screw 
could  not  work  :  it  is  merely  a  steel  wire  rivetted  at  one  end, 
and  passing  through  a  hole  at  the  other :  nothing  but  lengthen- 
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ing  the  upright,  and  forming  a  hinge  as  a  pair  of  compasses, 
could  be  substituted,  and  this  would  be  inconvenient  from  the 
length.  Mr.  Smith,  an  ingenious  instrument-maker,  living  in 
St.  Saviour's  Churchyard,  Borough,  made  this  instrument 
under  my  direction  :  he  has  one  at  present  in  his  possession. 

At  a  future  period  I  hope  to  address  a  paper  to  you  on  an 
improvement  on  the  tooth  instrument,  made  about  the  same 
period  as  the  above,  whereby  all  injury,  so  often  happening  to 
the  gum  by  the  pressure  of  the  instrument,  is  avoided. 


Ashburton,  Devon, 
Oct.  7,  1821. 
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BY  THOMAS  ALCOCK, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  &c. 


The  evils  which  attend  the  fracture  of  the  patella,  when  the 
union  is  not  produced  by  ossific  matter,  are  of  so  serious  a 
nature,  that  the  subject  is  well  deserving  the  attentive  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  surgeon.  Although  in  the  present  advanced  state 
of  surgery,  when  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  may  justly  claim 
the  appellation  of  a  science,  one  might  hope  that  the  treatment 
of  this  accident  were  so  perfect  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
discussion ;  yet  the  differences  of  opinion  among  some  of 
those  who  deservedly  rank  high  in  the  profession,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  results  which  are  too  frequently  to  be  met  with,  even 
in  those  valuable  schools  of  surgery  the  hospitals  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  evince  that  further  investigation  may  not  be  unuseful. 

Fracture  of  the  patella  by  external  violence,  is  so  rare  an 
occurrence,  compared  to  the  usual  mode  of  fracture  by  the 
sudden  and  forcible  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it,  that 
the  latter  form  of  injury  only  will  be  particularized  in  this  brief 
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notice.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  fracture  from  ex¬ 
ternal  injury  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  accompanied 
with  a  wound;  when,  in  addition  to  the  principles  of  local 
treatment  which  apply  to  the  common  fracture,  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  regulate  the  general  and  constitutional  treatment 
of  compound  fracture,  complicated  with  the  wound  of  a  joint, 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

It  was  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  witness  a  case  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.  A  man,  in  an  humble  and 
laborious  station  in  life,  had  suffered  the  common  fracture 
of  the  patella,  from  which  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  re¬ 
sume  his  employment;  but  the  union  of  the  fractured  portions 
of  the  patella  w  as  not  by  osseous  matter,  but  by  a  considerable 
extent  of  ligament;  so  that  the  broken  ends  were,  after  the 
cure  (if  cure  it  can  be  called),  far  from  being  in  contact.  To 
those  who  have  observed  the  effects  of  a  ligamentous  union 
after  fracture  of  the  patella,  it  need  not  be  stated  that  this 
limb  remained  much  weaker  than  before  the  accident,  or  than 
the  opposite  limb.  One  day  when  carrying  a  load,  he  slipped ; 
and  laceration,  or  the  tearing  up  of  this  ligament,  occurred  :  he 
fell  to  the  ground ;  and  when  the  limb  was  examined,  it  was 
found  that  the  ligament  and  the  integuments  adhering,  were 
both  torn  across,  exposing  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  unite  the  torn  edges  of  the  wound  did  not  succeed ; 
— inflammation  supervened  ; — amputation  was  subsequently 
performed;  but  it  did  not  preserve  the  life  of  the  sufferer. 

Another  case  nearly  as  distressing  was  witnessed.  A  female 
suffered  a  fracture  of  one  patella,  which  united  by  ligament. 
Some  months  afterwards  fracture  of  the  patella  of  the  opposite 
limb  occurred.  This  was  not  more  successfully  treated  than 
the  former,  and,  after  a  long  confinement,  the  poor  creature 
was  not  able  to  walk  without  crutches.  A  considerable  in¬ 
terval  having  elapsed,  she  could  hobble  without  her  crutches, 
but  had  the  misfortune  to  slip,  and  again  to  fracture  one  of  the 
patellae,  or  rather  to  rupture  the  ligament  between  its  parts. 
Her  confinement  was  longer  than  on  either  of  the  foregoing 
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occasions,  and  she  returned  to  her  home  in  a  state  of  lameness 
which  incapacitated  her  from  the  laborious  occupation  by 
which  she  had  previously  earned  her  living. 

In  contrast  to  these  and  other  unfortunate  cases,  it  is  cheer¬ 
ing  to  observe,  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  the  union 
of  the  fractured  patella  may  be  anticipated  with  as  much  con¬ 
fidence  and  certainty  as  that  of  any  other  bone  ;  nay,  that  the 
line  of  union  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  discovered,  except 
by  careful  examination  ;  and  several  successive  cases  might  be 
adduced  in  which  the  union  was  effected  without  any  retraction 
of  the  fractured  ends,  and  consequently  by  ossific  matter.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  patients,  the  union  was  as  firm  as  before  the 
accident,  and  no  lameness  nor  weakness  remained:  in  each, 
the  limb  was  used  as  freely  as  formerly.  If  we  examine 
and  trace  the  history  of  any  number  of  cases  of  fractured 
patella,  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  the  broken  ends  of 
the  bone  had  been  allowed  to  remain  at  any  considerable 
distance  apart,  ligamentous  union  has  been  the  consequence; 
whilst  in  others,  in  which  the  broken  ends  had  been  accu¬ 
rately  retained  in  contact  during  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
perfect  ossific  union  had  taken  place.  The  fact  receives 
confirmation  from  the  analogy  of  every  day's  experience, 
both  in  simple  and  compound  fracture.  We  see  in  com¬ 
pound  fractures,  when  portions  of  bone  are  removed,  that  if 
the  ends  are  carefully  retained  in  contact  or  nearly,  so,  solid 
ossific  union  is  the  result,  if  the  case  terminates  in  recovery 
(for  many  unfortunately  end  fatally  before  the  period  of 
regeneration  of  bone  can  occur);  but  where  the  space 
between  the  ends  is  large,  and  the  soft  parts  intervene,  no 
solid  union  takes  place  *. 


*  The  writer  is  aware  that  the  possibility  of  ossific  union  after 
fracture  of  the  patella,  is  doubted  by  many  surgeons.  He  is  not 
anxious  for  the  term,  and  candidly  states  that  he  is  indifferent  by 
what  name  the  union  be  designated,  provided  it  is  so  perfect, 
that  the  injured  part  be  equally  strong  and  useful,  as  before  the 
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Having  ascertained  that  separation  of  the  fractured  ends 
of  the  bone  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  elongated  ligament 
which  has  no  existence  in  the  natural  structure  of  the  part; 
and  that  the  contact  of  broken  parts,  if  retained  undisturbed 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  affords  the  same  prospect  of 
perfect  ossific  union  as  in  any  other  fractured  bone  ;  it  may  be 
worth  the  while  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  retraction*  which 
will  necessarily  lead  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  coun¬ 
teracting  it.  If  we  examine  a  recent  fracture  of  the  patella, 
we  find  that  the  lower  portion  of  bone  retains  its  place, 
while  the  superior  portion  is  drawn  upwards:  the  explanation 
is  obvious ; — the  lower  portion  is  united  to  the  tibia  by  its 
ligament,  possessing  no  other  power  of  contraction  beyond  its 
elasticity,  ..whilst  the  upper  portion  receives  the  insertion  of 
the  extensors  of  the  leg,  viz.  the  vastus  externus,  vastus  in¬ 
terims,  rectus,  and  crureus  muscles,  which  now,  having  no¬ 
thing  to  oppose  them,  draw  the  loose  portion  of  bone  upwards, 
or,  in  other  words,  nearer  to  the  fixed  points  from  which  they 
take  their  origin. 

It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  living  muscle  to  con¬ 
tract  or  to  shorten  itself  when  not  opposed ;  but  as  this  short¬ 
ening  is  seldom  exerted  with  much  force  beyond  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  we  find  that  the  mere  shortening  of  the  muscle,  by  bring¬ 
ing  passively  its  origin  and  insertion  nearer  to  each  other,  is 
generally  sufficient  to  preveut  or  greatly  to  weaken  its  action. 
This  we  term  relaxing  the  muscles.  This  also  explains  the 
weakness  consequent  on  the  ligamentous  union. 

Now,  as  all  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  patella  arise  from 


fracture ;  this  result  he  has  experienced ;  and  has  also  witnessed  it 
in  cases  treated  by  others. 

Were  theoretic  disquisition  the  writer’s  object,  few  subjects 
would  be  more  attractive  than  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  na¬ 
ture  effects  restoration  of  parts  that  have  suffered  injury  ;  but  as  his 
object  is  strictly  practical,  he  is  less  solicitous  that  his  observations 
should  appear  learned,  than  that  they  should  prove  useful. 
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the  thigh-bope,  one  only  of  them  (the  rectus)  excepted,  which 
arises  from  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  it  becomes  an  obvious  in¬ 
ference,  that,  to  bring  their  origins  and  insertion  as  near  to  each 
other  as  the  natural  motions  of  the  body  will  permit,  the  leg 
must  be  brought  into  a  right  line  with  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh 
be  raised  towards  the  front  of  the  pelvis,  or  otherwise  the  pelvis 
be  bent  forwards  upon  the  thigh  :  and  in  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  this  position  nearly  accomplishes  the  indication  of 
keeping  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  together ;  or  at  least 
renders  the  slightest  force  sufficient,  when  properly  directed, 
to  retain  them  steadily  in  contact. 

Let  it  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  means  to  be  used 
for  the  relief  of  any  injury  or  disease  shall  be  the  least  painful, 
consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  and  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  selecting,  for  this  particular  purpose,  such  as 
will  perfectly  answer  the  proposed  end,  and  at  so  little  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  patient,  that,  after  the  swelling  and  tension 
which  generally  accompany  the  injury,  have  had  time  to  sub¬ 
side  (seldom  exceeding  two  or  three  days),  the  state  of  abso¬ 
lute  rest  of  the  limb  will  be  almost  the  whole  of  the  inconve¬ 
nience  which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  submit  to ;  and  even 
this  absolute  rest  may,  under  careful  management,  be  departed 
from  without  injury,  were  any  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
thereby;  but  whatever  may  be  the  supposed  eclat  of  a  patient 
walking  (if  moving  about  on  crutches  can  deserve  the  term), 
within  the  first  few  days  after  a  fracture  of  this  nature,  a  pru¬ 
dent  surgeon  will  not  risk  the  safety  of  his  patient,  which 
might  be  endangered  by  so  slight  an  accident  as  the  slipping  of 
a  crutch,  for  so  empty  a  gratification. 

The  muscles  having  been  relaxed  by  the  position  above 
alluded  to,  let  the  surgeon  compress  the  broken  portions  of 
the  bone  gently  between  his  fingers  and  thumbs,  using  the 
fingers  to  one  portion  and  the  thumbs  to  the  other,  increasing 
the  pressure  until  the  upper  portion  be  in  perfect  contact  w  ith, 
and  apposition  to  the  lower.  Let  him  observe  the  extent  of 
force  w'hich  is  necessary  to  effect  this  accurate  apposition  ; 
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and  he  will  find,  that  a  force  equivalent  to  a  few  ounces  in 
weight  will  suffice  ;  if  the  relaxed  position  of  the  muscles  have 
been  well  observed.  Let  those  who  may  be  of  opinion  that 
the  aid  of  the  mechanical  powers  is  required  to  effect  this 
simple  purpose,  examine  well  this  part  of  the  treatment,  and  if 
a  doubt  remain,  rather  remove  the  support  of  the  fingers  from 
the  upper  portion,  and  again  observe  how  slight  a  force  will 
suffice  to  bring  it  back  to  its  natural  position ;  for,  in  truth,  no 
pain  nor  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  from  any  part  of 
the  treatment,  unless  the  force  used  exceed  the  necessity  of  the 
case;  and  the  patient,  so  far  from  complaining,  will  be  more 
apt  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  comfortable  degree  of 
support  which  either  the  hand,  or  the  apparatus,  subsequently 
supplying  its  place,  affords  him#. 


*  The  dangers  of  the  immense  increase  of  power  afforded  by 
mechanism,  particularly  the  compound  pullies,  and  still  more  the 
screw,  might  be  demonstrated  by  mathematical  computation :  but 
this  would  scarcely  require  elucidation,  were  it  not  that  there  are 
many  circumstances,  nay  even  minutiae,  useful  for  the  student  to 
know,  which  no  one  would  think  of  offering  to  the  attention  of 
the  well-informed  practitioner.  The  principle,  that  what  is  lost  in 
velocity  is  gained  in  power,  and  vice  versa,  must  be  familiar  to 
every  one  versed  in  mechanics. 

Suppose  a  screw  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  forty 
threads  to  the  inch,  moved  by  a  thumb-screw  (a  double  lever),  of 
two  inches  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

Suppose  one  pound,  or  a  power  equal  to  that  weight,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  extremity  of  each  lever.  The  distance  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  levers,  representing  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  and 
being  equal  to  two  inches,  the  power  applied  must,  at  every  revolu¬ 
tion,  move  through  a  space  equal  to  six  inches,  the  circumference  of 
the  circle:  consequently,  if  there  be  forty  threads  of  the  screw  ta 
the  inch,  the  power  must  move  through  the  space  of  forty  times  six 
inches,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  inches,  to  gain  one  inch  upon  the 
screw,  the  power  gained  being  equal  to  the  loss  of  velocity ;  and 
two  hundred  and  forty  times  two  pounds  must  be  equal  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  deducting  the  trifling  loss  occasioned  by 
friction:  a  power,  in  unskilful  hands,  capable  of  effecting  incalculable 
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The  apparatus  may  be  very  simple :  the  writer  has  gene¬ 
rally  used  strips  of  plaster  of  about  an  inch  in  breadth  and  a 
foot  long,  crossing  obliquely  from  the  integuments  immedi¬ 
ately  above  the  patella  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  leg, 
the  patella  being  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  crossing. 
This,  he  has  believed,  rendered  the  bandage  and  compress  less 
liable  to  slip,  but  he  does  not  consider  the  plaster  essential. 
A  moderate-sized  compress  has  been  then  placed  immediately 


injury !  This  must  be  obvious  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  mere 
weight  of  a  limb  resting  upon  a  small  surface,  as  that  of  the  heel,  a 
comparatively  trifling  pressure,  when  long  continued,  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  life  of  the  part,  and  produce  mortification. 

Although  the  trouble  of  using  a  screw,  or  other  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  is  much  less  than  that  of  computing  its  power,  yet,  were 
the  writer  to  presume  to  convey  instruction  to  the  surgeon  who  has 
faithfully  studied  his  profession,  he  would  have  abstained  from  offer¬ 
ing  so  simple  a  demonstration;  but  the  intelligent  surgeon  will  be  the 
most  likely  to  excuse  those  suggestions  which  may  be  superfluous 
to  himself,  provided  they  be  calculated  to  induce  a  habit  of  reflec¬ 
tion  in  others,  who  may  not  have  had  the  same  practical  opportu¬ 
nities  of  extended  and  accurate  observation,  or  the  like  foundation 
in  the  elements  of  general  science. 

The  feeling,  that  principles,  long  familiar  to  those  who  have 
clearly  appreciated  them  and  carried  them  successfully  into  prac¬ 
tice,  must  be  so  generally  known  to  others,  as  to  render  any  com¬ 
munication  respecting  their  application  to  individual  cases  a  work  of 
supererogation,  has  probably  prevented  many  excellent  practical 
surgeons  from  offering  their  observations  to  the  public. 

That  complications  and  violence,  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the 
accidents  or  diseases  for  which  they  have  been  employed,  have  been 
as  discreditable  to  the  intellect  of  those  who  have  used  them,  as 
they  have  been  injurious  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers,  the  history  of 
surgery  will  abundantly  testify.  Many  instances  of  complicated 
treatment,  followed  by  recovery,  cannot  disprove  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  means  employed  to  the  greatest  simplicity  and  useful¬ 
ness  ; — but  it  would  be  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  convince 
any  one  who  would  fire  a  gun  to  kill  a  fly,  that  such  a  procedure 
were  needless  and  absurd. 
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•above  the  patella,  the  ends  bending  downwards  on  each  side, 
so  that  the  bandage  has  rested  upon  it,  and  has  produced  an 
equable  and  steady,  though  moderate,  compression,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  that  of  the  extensor  muscles ;  thereby  coun¬ 
teracting  any  contraction  which,  under  the  previously  detailed 
circumstances,  they  may  be  likely  to  exert.  A  narrow  double¬ 
headed  flannel  bandage  has  been  generally  preferred,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  greater  elasticity  than  linen  or  calico.  A  splint 
may  or  may  not  be  placed  in  the  ham.  If  the  steadiness  of 
the  patient  can  be  depended  upon,  the  splint  may  be  dispensed 
with ; — if  his  steadiness  be  doubtful,  the  splint  had  better  be 
used.  The  bandage  may  be  applied  in  any  convenient  manner, 
forming  a  sort  of  fulcrum  by  the  use  of  pins  whenever  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  change  the  direction  of  the  bandage,  so  as 
to  make  it  bear  particularly  upon  any  required  point.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  one  expert  in  the  use  of  the  roller,  and  having  a 
clear  idea  of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  its  application,  will 
fail  in  giving  the  necessary  support  where  it  is  required  The 
bandage  should  not  be  so  tight  as  to  cause  the  leg  to  swell, 
otherwise  the  lower  part  must  be  also  supported.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  leaving  the  patella  uncovered,  as  it  enables  the 
surgeon  not  merely  to  suppose  that  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
steadily  supported  in  contact,  but  to  assure  himself  of  the  fact, 
day  by  day,  without  disturbing  the  apparatus  ;  unless  any  slip¬ 
ping  of  the  bandage,  or  slight  retraction  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  bone,  should  render  it  necessary. 

But  it  is  not  mere  mechanical  management,  however  ex¬ 
cellent  it  may  be,  that  can  satisfy  all  the  indications  of  surgical 


*  The  roller  should  be  so  applied  that  support  must  also  be  given 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  fractured  patella,  so  as  to  keep  it  steadily 
in  contact  with  the  upper  portion.  The  ligament  of  the  patella  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  tibia,  prevents  the  lower  portion  from  being  car¬ 
ried  higher  than  its  natural  situation ;  but  there  is  little  beyond  the 
resistance  of  the  integuments  to  prevent  its  yielding,  to  a  certain 
degree,  downwards. 
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treatment.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  and 
workings  of  human  nature  is  as  essential,  as  the  more  obvious 
requisites  in  demonstrative  science.  The  intelligent  surgeon 
will  not  content  himself  by  applying  an  apparatus,  and  trusting 
to  chance  that  which  may  be  secured  by  proper  attention. 
The  passive  state  of  the  muscles  of  the  limb  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  patient;  if  that  welfare  is  to  be  attained  at  the 
least  possible  amount  of  inconvenience  :  suffering,  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  patella,  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  out  of  the 
question,  under  proper  regulation.  This  passive  state  of  the 
muscles  may  be  generally  attained,  if  the  mind  of  the  patient 
be  properly  directed  *.  , 

If  the  swelling  before  reduction  be  great,  the  free  applica¬ 
tion  of  leeches  should  precede  the  use  of  the  bandage,  the 
position  being  made  as  favourable  as  may  be,  without  delay. 
Cold  or  evaporating  applications  may  be  used,  if  supposed 
necessary,  by  moistening  the  bandage,  without  removing  it. 

After  the  first  few  days  it  may  be  ascertained  that  a  very 
slight  degree  of  flexion  of  the  knee,  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
irksomeness  of  the  constantly  extended  position,  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  w  ithout  at  all  deranging  the  apposition  of  the  ends  of 


*  The  writer  has  witnessed  instances  in  which  the  ascendancy 
of  a  firm  and  intelligent  friend,  over  the  mind  of  a  timid  patient, 
has  acted  like  a  charm,  in  instantly  allaying  the  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  which  had  suffered  fracture  or  dislo¬ 
cation.  In  a  case  of  fracture  of  both  tibia  and  fibula,  complicated 
with  dislocation  of  the  ankle  joint,  these  spasms  were  so  violent  as 
on  one  occasion  to  reproduce  the  dislocation.  The  patient  was 
dreadfully  alarmed.  The  reduction  was  easily  effected,  and  his 
mind  calmed ;  but  for  several  days,  recurrence  of  spasm  superven¬ 
ed,  and  gradually  increased  in  violence,  whenever  the  patient’s 
mind  became  agitated  or  alarmed ;  until  the  powerful  influence  of  a 
friend,  who  watched  by  his  bedside,  checked  the  train  of  thought 
which  produced  the  involuntary  agitation  of  the  limb — and  imme¬ 
diately  restored  tranquillity.  The  wife  of  the  patient,  although  at¬ 
tentive  and  affectionate,  possessed  no  such  power  over  his  mind. 
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the  bone ;  but  where  the  limb  rests  not  merely  upon  the  heel, 
but  is  equably  supported,  this  will  scarcely  be  called  for. 

The  patients  have  been  allowed  to  move  about  upon 
crutches  as  soon  as  they  have  desired  it,  supporting  the  injured 
limb  in  a  broad  sling  passed  over  the  shoulder,  and  preventing 
the  foot  touching  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  a  month  they 
have  been  allowed  to  place  the  foot  upon  the  ground,  though 
not  to  attempt  to  bend  the  knee;  but  the  extent  of  exercise 
permitted  may  in  a  great  measure  be  regulated  by  the  feelings 
of  the  patient.  By  allowing  gentle  motion  as  soon  as  he 
feels  the  parts  so  strong  as  to  induce  him  to  desire  it,  but 
not  sooner,  much  of  the  stiffness  consequent  on  rigid  con¬ 
finement  will  be  obviated.  In  each  instance,  with  the  above 
precautions,  the  treatment  has  not  exceeded  six  weeks*. 

The  analogy  between  the  fracture  of  the  patella  and  that 
of  the  olecranon  is  so  striking,  that  it  can  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  attentive  observer. 

The  fracture  of  the  olecranon  differs,  however,  from  that  of 
the  patella  in  the  mode  of  its  production,  being  the  result  of 


*  Since  this  volume  was  committed  to  the  press,  Mr.  Rayne 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  for  an  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fracture,  and  another  for 
that  of  dislocation  of  the  patella.  Both  possess  considerable  in¬ 
genuity  of  contrivance,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be 
beneficial.  Believing,  as  the  writer  does,  that  all  unnecessary  com¬ 
plications  in  surgical  apparatus  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  convinced 
by  experience  that  perfect  union  of  the  fractured  patella  may  be 
obtained  by  very  simple  means,  under  careful  and  judicious  manage¬ 
ment,  he  is  not  insensible  of  the  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  Mr.  Rayne’s  apparatus,  in  those  unfortunate  cases  (the  more 
to  be  deplored,  as,  by  adequate  care  and  skill,  they  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed),  in  which  a  ligamentous  and  elongated  union  only  is  effect¬ 
ed.  In  such  cases  this  apparatus,  having  a  strong  spring  in  a 
great  measure  supplying  the  place  of  the  lost  power  of  the  extensor 
muscles,  must  be  very  valuable.  The  cost  of  that  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  the  writer  believes,  is  three  guineas  j  that  for  the  disloca¬ 
tion  two  guineas. 
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external  violence,  and  not  of  the  too  violent  action  of  the 
muscles  inserted  into  it.  Generally  the  accident  happens  by 
the  patient  falling  upon  the  elbow,  when  the  forearm  is  bent 
upon  the  arm,  the  shock  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  body 
being  received  upon  this  projecting  point  of  bone.  In  many 
instances  the  patients  were  in  the  act  of  running  w'hen  the 
fall  occurred,  by  which  the  shock  was  increased. 

The  mode  of  union  after  fracture  of  the  olecranon 
varies  according  to  circumstances  :  it  is  often  effected  by 
a  ligament,  elongated  in  proportion  to  the  retraction  of  the 
broken  portion  of  bone,  when  that  has  been  considerable 
during  the  period  that  regeneration  of  bone  usually  takes 
place.  In  this  instance  the  power  of  extending  the  forearm  is 
greatly  diminished;  whilst  the  natural  support  afforded  by  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  to  prevent  the  too  great  extension  of  the 
forearm  being  lost,  the  forearm  may,  by  external  force,  be 
carried  backwards  beyond  the  direct  line  of  the  humerus. 

Another  mode  of  union  takes  place  when  the  broken  por¬ 
tion  has  not  been  kept  sufficiently  near  to  the  part  from 
which  it  has  been  separated  ;  yet  not  so  distant  as  to  prevent 
ossific  union.  Consequently  the  extremity  of  the  bone  pro¬ 
jects  further  than  natural,  the  forearm  cannot  be  fully  ex¬ 
tended,  and  considerable  inconvenience  and  lameness  result. 
When  this  mode  of  union  occurs,  there  is  frequently  great 
irregularity  and  enlargement  of  the  bone  at  the  place  where  it 
has  united. 

The  third  and  most  desirable  termination  is  when,  by 
proper  care,  a  perfect  osseous  union  is  effected.  To  show 
that  this  may  be  generally,  if  not  universally  attained,  is  the 
object  of  the  following  remarks. 

In  any  of  these,  but  particularly  in  the  two  former  modes 
in  which  this  accident  terminates,  considerable  lameness,  vary¬ 
ing  from  a  very  limited  degree  of  flexion  and  extension  to  an 
almost  total  immobility  of  the  elbow  joint,  may  remain, 
arising  from  rigidity  of  the  joint  or  parts  surrounding  it. 

The  elongated  ligamentous  union  can  only  happen  under 
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extremely  imperfect  or  misapplied  treatment,  or  by  the  total 
absence  of  any  treatment ;  the  action  of  the  triceps  muscle 
being  sufficient,  when  not  counteracted,  to  produce  very  con¬ 
siderable  drawing  up  of  the  fractured  portion,  and  thus  to  re¬ 
move  it  from  its  natural  position.  It  has  even  occurred,  that 
surgical  treatment  has  been  so  far  mistaken,  that  a  bandage  has 
been  applied  round  the  limb,  without  bringing  down  the  frac¬ 
tured  portion  to  its  natural  situation  ! 

The  discussion  of  the  causes  which  prevent  the  perfect 
and  ossific  union  of  fractures  in  general,  although  a  subject 
of  deep  interest,  cannot  here  be  entered  upon,  consistently 
with  the  proposed  limit  of  this  communication,  the  object  of 
which  will  be  answered,  if  it  be  shown,  how,  in  regard  to  the 
particular  instances  attempted  to  be  elucidated,  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  termination  may  be  prevented. 

Were  surgeons  to  reflect  upon  the  protracted  inconveni¬ 
ences,  not  to  give  them  a  harsher  name,  suffered  by  individuals 
in  humble  life,  by  the  management  of  their  cases  being  trusted 
to  pupils  who  have  not  acquired  either  the  dexterity  to  perform, 
or  the  experience  to  regulate  the  treatment,  instances  of  bad 
surgery  would  become  extremely  rare;  for  unfortunately  they 
often  occur  under  the  sanction  of  names  of  surgeons  justly 
celebrated  for  their  skill,  whose  professional  knowledge  cannot 
be  called  in  question ;  and  whose  humanity,  as  far  as  good  in¬ 
tentions  are  concerned,  must  be  above  suspicion.  But  what 
can  compensate  an  humble  patient,  doomed  to  incurable  lame¬ 
ness  or  protracted  suffering,  which  might  have  been  averted  ? 

The  subject  is  of  too  deep  interest  to  humanity  to  admit  of 
personal  feelings:  nay,  when  truth  is  opposed  to  long-esta¬ 
blished  usage,  it  often  requires  the  sacrifice  of  personal  consi¬ 
derations  for  a  humble  individual  to  dare  to  allude  to  it ; — but 
let  him  dare— he  may  be  blamed :  but  if  once  the  subject  be 
dispassionately  considered  by  those  who  have  the  power  to 
remedy  the  evil, — the  writer  knows  them  to  be  too  humane  to 
persist  in  dangerous  error. 

It  may  be  objected.  How  can  students  acquire  the  practical 
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knowledge  of  surgery  without  actual  practice  ?  The  answer  is 
very  plain :  simply  by  ensuring  that  adequate  instruction  and 
observation  shall  have  preceded  practice ;  and  that  practice  be 
not  permitted  to  take  place  on  the  living  body,  until  the  com¬ 
petency  to  that  trust  be  ascertained.  The  writer  could  adduce 
numerous  facts  illustrative  of  the  evils  to  which  he  has 
thus  briefly  alluded — he  could  also  add  examples,  which  he 
considers  worthy  of  imitation,  by  which  these  evils  were 
avoided:  but  he  abstains;  in  the  hope,  that  such  illustration 
may  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression.  A  female,  aged 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  slipped  in  the  street  when  running^ 

and  fell  upon  her  right  elbow.  She  went  to  Mr. - (a 

druggist),  who  furnished  her  with  a  lotion.  She  was  unable 
to  work,  and  could  not  even  feed  herself  with  her  right  hand. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  not  finding  herself  any  better, 

she  went  to - hospital,  where  she  was  made  out-patient 

under - ;  “  but  whatever  w  as  done  to  it”  (her  arm),  “  was 

done  by  the  young  gentlemen  about,  sometimes  by  one, 
sometimes  by  another.”  She  was  told  that  the  bone  at  the 
elbow  was  broken.  Two  splints  and  bandages  were  applied, 
and  the  arm  was  kept  straight.  She  states  that  thrice  she  was 
told  the  bone  had  got  out  of  place.  She  wore  the  splints  for 
two  months,  and  used  lotion  to  keep  it  wet.  The  bandages 
were  continued  a  month  or  two  longer.  u  It  was  a  full 
twelvemonth  before  she  could  use  the  arm  so  as  to  feed  her¬ 
self;  she  could  not  use  any  force  without  pain;  neither  was 
she  able  to  do  her  w7ork  during  that  time — she  could  not  even 
wash  a  shirt.”  Gradually  she  recovered. 

At  the  distance  of  four  years  from  the  accident,  there  re¬ 
mained  very  considerable  enlargement  and  deformity  of  the 
ulna,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  extremity  of  the  ole¬ 
cranon.  She  could  not  extend  the  arm  so  perfectly  as  the 
other;  neither  could  she  perform  laborious  work  with  the 
same  facility  as  before  the  accident. 

Feb.  1820.  I  was  requested  to  examine  the  arm  of  a 
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youth  who  had  been  nominally  a  patient  of  — v — ,  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  surgeon,  at - ’s  hospital.  “  He  had  had  fracture  of  the 

olecranon,  but  by  slipping  or  falling  had  injured  it  twice  since 
the  original  accident.  The  first  time  it  was  put  up  in  the 
extended  position,  the  second,  partly  bent.  There  is  irregu¬ 
larity  of  the  bone  at  the  place  of  the  fracture,  which  is  now 
firm;  but  he  possesses  only  a  very  limited  motion  of  the 
elbow  joint,  it  being  nearly  fixed  in  the  almost  extended 
position.  He  cannot  carry  his  hand  to  his  head,  nor  even  his 
knife  nor  spoon  to  his  mouth,  with  the  injured  limb.  It  is 
evidently  the  defect  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  8tc.  Fourteen 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  accident.” 

It  is  obvious  that  the  simple  principles  of  practice  in  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  olecranon  are,  to  diminish  the  swelling  which 
the  violence  necessary  to  produce  fracture  generally  occasions ; 
— to  guard  against  inflammation; — to  replace  the  fractured 
portion,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  its  natural  position;  to  relax 
the  muscle  (the  triceps)  inserted  into  it ; — to  prevent  rigidity  of 
the  joint  by  appropriate  exercise,  as  soon  as  the  union  becomes 
sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  it  with  safety ;  &c. — but  an  ordi¬ 
nary  example  may  supply  the  place  of  further  detail. 

Sept.  20,  1820.  A  young  man,  aged  twenty,  was  thrown 
out  of  a  gig,  and  fell  upon  his  right  elbow.  His  face  and 
right  hip  were  also  injured.  The  swelling  of  the  elbow  was 
so  great,  as  to  prevent  the  examination  by  the  touch  being 
satisfactory;  although  the  inference  was  clear,  from  the  manner 

in  which  the  accident  had  occurred,  and  the  extent  of  injury 

/  • 

around  the  elbow,  that  the  olecranon  must  have  suffered  frac¬ 
ture.  Treatment — bleeding,  both  general  and  topical ;  purg¬ 
ing;  low  diet,  and  cold  applications  to  the  injured  parts;  to 
rest  the  arm. 

Sept.  24.  The  swelling  of  the  elbow  was  so  much  re¬ 
duced  as  to  admit  the  existence  of  fracture  to  be  distinctly  as¬ 
certained.  The  olecranon  was  broken  off  and  drawn  upwards. 
The  fracture  was  reduced ;  and  the  detached  part  kept  down 
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by  compress,  adhesive  strips,  and  bandage ;  the  arm  put  in 
the  extended  position,  and  a  hollowed  splint  placed  in  front  of 
the  elbow  joint,  to  prevent  accidental  flexure. 

Oct.  4.  No  pain.  “There  is  no  crepitus  now  percep¬ 
tible.  The  broken  portion  is  perfectly  in  place,  and  resists 

\ 

the  slight  force  which  can  be  prudently  used  in  examination.” 

6th.  Arm  firmer ; — bandage  adjusted. — It  is  needless  to 
state  the  daily  progress.  The  olecranon  united  so  perfectly  in 
its  natural  place,  that  it  required  careful  examination  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  that  which  had  not  been  injured.  For  some 
time  after  leaving  off  the  splint  the  motion  of  the  joint  was 
checked,  no  doubt  from  having  been  kept  stationary  in  the  ex¬ 
tended  position  ;  but  by  daily  using,  at  first,  passive  flexion ; 
and  afterwards,  swinging  the  forearm  with  a  small  weight  in 
the  hand,  the  use  of  the  joint  was  perfectly  restored.  Fric¬ 
tion  was  combined  with  this  exercise. 

He  was  perfectly  well  by  the  end  of  October. 

It  is  proper,  however,  distinctly  to  state  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  duration  of  the  treatment  should  depend,  not 
upon  any  predetermined  limit  of  time,  but  on  the  ascertained 
progress  of  each  individual  case.  To  the  surgeon  who  has  ac¬ 
curately  observed,  it  is  needless  to  urge,  that  the  time  necessary 
to  effect  firm  union  after  fracture,  whether  of  the  patella,  of 
the  olecranon,  or  any  other  bone,  may  be  shorter  or  longer, 
according  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  patient ;  the  greater  or 
less  accuracy  and  uninterrupted  steadiness  with  which  the 
fractured  portions  have  been  supported  in  close  contact ;  and 
many  other  circumstances.  That  no  misconception  may  arise 
on  this  important  point,  it  may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  what  every  attentive  surgeon  is  well  aware  of,  that  for 
the  perfect  union  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg,  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  the  period  of  six  weeks  is  amply  sufficient: 
yet  the  writer  has  known  a  simple  fracture  of  the  fibula  only 

(the  tibia  remaining  entire),  in  which  the  progress  of  union 

1  • 

was  so  often  interrupted,  by  the  misguided  and  premature 
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attempts  of  the  patient  to  walk,  before  the  limb  had  acquired 
sufficient  firmness  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  that  at 
the  termination  of  a  year  the  limb  remained  as  useless  as  at 
the  end  of  the  first  month  after  the  fracture. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  “  the  principles  of  every 
science  are  few  in  number,  and  generally  easy  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  :  yet  if  they  are  studied  in  a  superficial  manner,  excel¬ 
lence  is  in  vain  expected.  The  great  difficulty  in  every  science 
is  to  apply  the  few  and  simple  principles  on  which  it  is  found¬ 
ed  to  the  endless  variety  of  cases  which  occur.”  It  has  been 
a  too  prevailing  error  in  surgery  to  seek  in  complicated  me¬ 
chanical  apparatus,  that  which  can  never  be  inherent  in  any 
contrivance, — the  accurate  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  each  particular  case.  The  writer  is  anxious  to  im¬ 
press  this  truth  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  his  readers,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  require 
surgical  treatment.  He  would  further  state  his  conviction, 
that  in  surgery,  as  in  medicine  and  in  other  sciences,  the  more 
efficient  the  means  employed,  the  more  will  simplicity  be 
found  to  be  their  characteristic.  But  this  efficiency  necessarily 
implies  that  to  these  simple  means  be  joined  the  requisite  skill 
and  attention  :  for,  the  highest  degree  of  skill  without  perse¬ 
vering  attention,  must  fail  in  its  object ;  and  assiduity  without 
adequate  intelligence  must  be  unavailing.  The  bandage  or 
roller  is  the  same  in  name,  whether  applied  by  the  ignorant  or 
by  the  skilful  :  but  how  widely  different  in  effect!  In  the 
hands  of  the  former  it  has  too  often  proved  an  instrument  of 
torture,  destroying  not  only  the  life  of  the  limb  to  which  it  has 
been  grossly  misapplied;  but  not  unfrequently  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  patient ;  whilst,  under  skilful  management,  it  affords 
one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  which  surgery  can  boast.  Let, 
therefore,  the  facts  of  each  individual  case  be  comprehensively 
investigated;  let  the  indications  of  treatment  be  clearly  and 
fully  understood ;  and  it  will  soon  appear  that  improvements 
in  surgical  practice  require  not  the  aid  of  new  powers,  but 
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the  more  accurate  adaptation  of  the  simple  means  in  common 

use. 

Piccadilly, 

Nov,  1821. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Should  it  be  objected  that  1  have  needlessly  urged  minutiae, 
and  have  recommended  what  is  so  simple  that  it  almost  seems  as  if 
every  body  knew  it  before,  I  would  merely  request  the  reader  to  use 
his  own  judgment,  and  examine  what  has  been  the  result  of  cases 
in  which  attention  to  minutiae  and  to  the  simple  principles  of  practice 
have  been  omitted. 

So  fully  is  the  writer  convinced  that  the  simple  fracture  of  the 
patella  or  of  the  olecranon  may,  by  adequate  skill  and  attention,  be 
as  certainly  remedied  as  the  simple  fractures  of  other  bones ;  that 
should  the  uncontrolled  management  of  a  recent  case  of  either  of 
these  fractures  (namely,  of  the  patella  or  of  the  olecranon)  be 
offered  to  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive  a  compensation 
amply  sufficient  to  counterbalance  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  attention 
which  might  be  requisite  to  render  the  recovery  complete;  but  that 
in  case  of  failure,  so  that  lameness  should  result,  he  should  forfeit 
an  amount  equal  to  that  agreed  upon  as  his  compensation  were  the 
recovery  complete  ;  he  would  readily  assent  to  the  proposal :  admit¬ 
ting  that  the  age,  state  of  health,  and  willing  co-operation  of  the 
patient  were  such  as  to  afford  a  fair  chance  of  recovery. 

Moreover,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  treatment  of  such 
accidents  forms  one  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  surgeon:  and 
consequently  the  management  of  them  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced ;  and  further,  that  a  very  slight 
error  in  the  treatment  may  be  extremely  disastrous  to  the  patient. 
Now,  although  I  entertain  a  great  respect  for  our  schools  of  surgery, 
and  esteem  many  of  the  teachers  who  so  ably  labour  to  instruct  their 
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numerous  pupils,  yet  I  have  found  in  my  intercourse  with  students, 
many  who  were  good  anatomists,  who  could  perform  with  tolerable 
dexterity  all  the  capital  operations  on  the  dead  subject,  who  yet 
have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  treat  some  of  the  accidents  of 
common  occurrence,  and  have  wholly  failed  as  to  the  neat  and  effi¬ 
cient  application  of  the  roller. 

Hence  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  rigid  course  of  practical  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  the  common  every-day  duties  of  the  surgeon,  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  students,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligence  and  zeal  of  the  teacher,  and  the  generous  emulation 
which  he  should  be  able  to  excite  among  his  pupils.  By  such  means 
might  the  usefulness  of  the  rising  race  of  surgeons  be  increased,  and 
the  extent  of  misery  from  disease  be  diminished;  for,  alas!  how 
many  patients  are  doomed  to  suffer  from  the  inadequate  attainments 
of  those  whose  benevolent  feelings  do  honour  to  their  nature  !  Were 
it  not  digressing,  I  could  relate  too  many  painful  instances.  I  will 
venture  to  mention  one. 

I  was  requested  to  give  assistance  to  a  poor  woman's  child,  a 
mild  and  pleasing  boy,  between  seven  and  eight  years  old,  whom  I 
found  labouring  under  disease  of  the  spine.  After  having  ascertained 
the  extent  of  the  disease,  I  necessarily  endeavoured  to  learn  how  far 
the  circumstances  of  the  parent  were  adequate  to  the  requisite  diet 
and  domestic  attention,  without  which  I  knew  mere  surgical  treat¬ 
ment  must  be  fruitless.  I  found  that  his  mother  was  obliged  to  go 
out  to  work  to  support  herself  and  her  children,  and  that  the  patient 
could  have  no  other  nursing  than  that  of  another  child,  who  was 
but  little  able  to  assist  him,  and  that  the  diet  was  of  the  poorest 
kind.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  stated  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  that,  though  I  hoped  the  boy  might,  under  proper  care  and  nurs¬ 
ing,  ultimately  recover,  yet  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
many  months  must  elapse  before  his  health  could  be  re-established. 
I  therefore  recommended  that  he  should  become  an  inmate  of  an 
hospital,  where  he  would  enjoy  every  advantage  which  skill  and  hu¬ 
mane  treatment  could  afford.  She  looked  sorrowfully,  and  the  little 
patient  began  to  sob.  After  a  pause,  “  Pray,  Sir,  do  not  ask  me 
to  send  him  to  an  hospital ;  for  the  poor  child  will  break  his  heart !" 
I  urged  the  proposal,  by  repeating  the  advantages  and  kind  treat¬ 
ment  he  would  there  enjoy.  She  emphatically  repeated  her  former 
words. — “  I  am  sure  you  are  anxious  your  child  should  recover.  I 
have  shown  you  his  chance  will  be  much  better  than  at  home — what 
possible  objection  can  you  have  to  sending  him  to  an  hospital?" — 
*l  Oh !  Sir,  it  is  but  a  few  months  since  his  father  lost  his  life  in  con- 
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sequence  of  being  bled  at  the  hospital  V*  I  expressed  my  conviction 
that  she  must  labour  under  a  mistake — that  it  could  not  be  as  she 
had  stated.  “  You  may  believe  me,  Sir,  or  not ;  but  it  is  too  true 
for  me  and  my  helpless  children !”  I  inquired  minutely  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  distressing  case,  and  found  it  to  be  the  same 
which  a  friend  had  mentioned,  as  having  been  present  at  the  dissec¬ 
tion.  Her  plain  unvarnished  statement  (for  such  afflictive  impres¬ 
sions  are  long  and  distinctly  remembered)  convinced  me  there  was 
but  too  much  foundation  for  her  opinion.  Her  husband,  she 
stated,  had  merely  laboured  under  a  headache,  so  slight  as  not 
to  have  prevented  him  from  following  his  work  as  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  for  a  single  hour ;  and  his  attendance  at  the  hospital  was 
casual  with  one  of  his  children,  who  was  at  that  time  an  out¬ 
patient  on  account  of  a  fractured  rib.  Her  statement  was  so 
circumstantial,  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  trace  the  errors  which 
had  been  committed,  both  at  first  and  in  the  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment.  Some  are  apt  to  suppose  that  persons  in  humble  life  are  in¬ 
capable  of  exercising  correct  feelings  or  sound  judgment.  I  believe, 
and  I  speak  from  ample  intercourse  with  the  poor  in  the  discharge  of 
official  duties,  that  the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  In  subjects  which  come 
home  to  their  bosoms  I  have  witnessed  an  intensity  of  genuine  feel¬ 
ing,  and  a  correctness  of  judgment,  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  any  station.  This  poor  woman,  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,  did 
justice  to  the  humanity  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  who  was  the 
operator.  She  pointed  out  his  assiduous  and  unremitting  care  in 
the  subsequent  illness,  whilst  she  feelingly  regretted  that  her  hus¬ 
band,  although  many  solicitations  were  made,  was  not  visited  by 
any  surgeon  whose  years  could  be  supposed  to  give  him  experience, 
until  within  half  an  hour  of  his  death!  Nay  more,  she  even  remark¬ 
ed  that  the  young  man  shed  tears  when  he  found  the  case  had  ter¬ 
minated  fatally. 
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About  four  years  ago,  I  attended  a  lady  who  died  of  an  acute 
attack  of  abdominal  inflammation.  While  reflecting  upon  the 
circumstances  of  this  and  of  some  similar  cases,  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  there  was  a  chasm,  a  defect  in  the  common  treatment 
of  such  violent  affections,  which  could  not  be  supplied  by  any 
routine  remedy ;  for,  in  all  these,  bleeding  and  purging  had  a 
fair  and  full  trial,  and  though  the  former  temporarily  suspended 
the  inflammation,  yet  it  was  soon  urgently  renewed,  with  an 
increase  of  the  heart’s  action,  which  followed  each  copious 
blood-letting.  Many  years  previously,  as  my  writings  testify, 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  prescribe  opium  in  certain  acute 
inflammations,  especially  in  those  in  which  large  quantities  of 
blood  had  been  abstracted  ;  and  a  careful  review  of  the  events 
of  such  showed,  that  they  terminated  favourably  where  opium 
had  been  given  in  full  doses  immediately  after  the  operation. 
In  comparing  the  successful  issue  of  these  cases,  with  the  un¬ 
successful  issue  of  those  which  had  given  me  so  much  anxiety, 
I  could  not  but  conclude,  that  the  latter,  unfortunately,  had 
been  mortal  through  my  own  ignorance,  from  my  not  having,  in 
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fact,  used  the  opium,  after  venesection,  in  the  full  doses,  which 
in  other  examples  had  been  so  decidedly  beneficial.  Under 
this  impression,  1  determined  to  administer  opium  in  future 
more  boldly,  in  those  cases  which  appeared  most  promising 
for  its  favourable  effects.  Within  the  last  four  years,  I  have 
prescribed  large  doses  of  opium,  conjointly  with  blood-letting, 
in  at  least  a  hundred  cases  of  acute  and  sub-acute  abdominal 
inflammation,  proceeding  from  common  causes  ;  and  as  its 
efficacy  has  considerably  exceeded  that  of  any  other  remedy 
tried  under  similar  circumstances,  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
out  in  this  paper,  first,  those  circumstances,  and  secondly, 
the  most  efficacious  doses. 

It  were  superfluous  to  observe,  that  abdominal  inflamma¬ 
tions  vary  in  their  seat  and  degree.  In  conjunction  with 
blood-letting,  full  doses  of  opium  have  been  most  useful  in 
acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowels  or  of 
the  stomach,  of  the  peritoneum  more  strictly  so  called,  or  of 
the  uterus,  and  next,  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  and 
liver.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
bowels  is  generally  marked  by  a  distinct  pain  in  some  part  of 
their  course,  increased  under  pressure,  and  attended  by  a  quick, 
small,  hard  pulse,  a  hurried  respiration,  a  hot  skin,  a  whitish 
moist  tongue,  flatulence,  constipation ;  and  nausea,  retching, 
or  vomiting  occur,  if  not  always  at  its  commencement,  at 
least  during  its  progress.  When  this  form  of  inflammation 
is  seated  in  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach,  the  symptoms 
are  similar,  except  that  the  pain  is  limited,  not  to  some  part 
of  the  intestines,  but  to  the  epigastric  region,  while  the  pulse 
is  smaller,  and  the  vomiting  usually  urgent  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  In  acute  peritonitis  the  pain  is  diffused  over  the  ab- 
domeu,  the  pulse  is  fuller,  the  heat  higher,  and  the  stomach 
is  seldom  disturbed  by  nausea,  retching,  or  vomiting,  till  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  disease.  The  uterus  is  rarely  inflamed 
acutely,  except  after  delivery,  and  the  inflammation  is  denoted, 
then,  by  a  hard  circumscribed  tumour  in  the  hypogastric  re¬ 
gion,  painful  on  pressure,  and  attended  by  much  fever ;  but 
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in  such  instances  it  frequently  happens,  that  the  peritoneum 
itself  is  inflamed,  or  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines,  and 
then  the  symptoms  have  a  mixed  character.  In  acute  ne¬ 
phritis  there  is,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  loins,  a  distinct 
pain,  increased  by  pressure  applied  forcibly  there,  and  on  the 
directly  opposite  side  of  the  belly.  More  or  less  pain  or  re¬ 
traction  of  one  of  the  testes,  scanty  urine,  and  fever,  are  the 
concomitants.  Many  symptoms  have  been  enumerated  as 
pathognomonic  of  acute  hepatitis,  but  the  only  one  upon 
which  I  would  rely  is  pain  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  accompanied  by  fever ;  though  the  colour  of  the  stools, 
urine,  or  skin,  occasional  chills,  depression  of  spirits,  and  other 
signs,  will  unquestionably  assist  in  the  diagnosis. 

In  all  these  acute  inflammations,  once  completely  deve¬ 
loped,  there  are  two  stages,  namely,  one  of  excitemeut,  and 
another  of  collapse.  In  the  former  stage,  the  heat  continues 
higher  than  natural,  and  the  pulse  more  resisting,  as  well  as 
quicker,  and  though  the  strength  be  oppressed,  it  is  not  really 
subdued;  whereas,  in  the  stage  of  collapse,  the  heat  falls 
below  the  natural  standard,  first  on  the  extremities  and  then 
on  the  trunk,  while  the  pulse  becomes  less  resisting  than  na¬ 
tural,  and  usually  more  frequent  than  in  the  stage  of  excite¬ 
ment — the  strength  being  then  really  subdued,  as  evidently  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  feebleness  of  each  inspiration  and  expiration. 
It  is  in  the  first  only  of  these  stages  that  medical  agents  are, 
generally  speaking,  at  all  efficacious.  In  acute  inflammation, 
the  usual  duration  of  this  stage  is  from  three  to  seven  or  eight 
days,  sometimes  shorter,  and  occasionally  a  little  longer,  espe¬ 
cially  when  seated  in  the  liver  or  kidneys  ;  but  if  the  inflam¬ 
mation  be  less,  if  it  be  naturally  of  the'sub-acute  form,  or  if 
it  be  rendered  so  by  artificial  means,  it  may  last  many  days,  for 
example,  from  fourteen  to  twenty.  The  sub-acute  form  of 
inflammation  is  distinguished  from  the  acute,  by  the  pain  and 
fever  being  less  urgent  in  the  first,  which  thus  differing  in 
degree,  has  a  more  protracted  course,  and  consequently  allows 
more  time  for  the  favourable  operation  of  the  remedies  ap- 
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plied.  On  this  account  there  is  less  immediate  occasion  for 
the  employment  of  opium  in  the  sub-acute  form,  though  it 
will  be  found  highly  useful  in  lessening  its  duration. 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  or  bowels,  and  in  what  are  termed  acute  peritonitis  and 
hysteritis,  I  always  make  a  point  of  seeing  the  patient  bled,  in 
the  first  stage,  to  complete  relaxation,  to  approaching  syncope, 
whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  blood  necessary  to  produce 
that  effect;  for  it  is  to  the  effect,  and  not  to  the  quantity,  which 
we  must  look  for  relief  in  such  formidable  cases.  As  soon  as 
ever  the  patient  recovers  from  the  faintness,  three  grains  at  least 
of  good  opium,  in  the  form  of  a  sojt  pill,  are  given,  and  quietness 
is  strictly  enjoined,  that,  if  possible,  sleep  may  be  obtained. 
In  some  instances  1  have  ordered  a  less  quantity  of  the  opium 
in  a  solid  form,  but  have  added  sufficient  of  the  tincture  to 
make  the  dose  equal.  This  method  is  preferable  in  highly 
irritable  habits,  because  the  sedative  influence  of  the  opium  is 
thus  more  speedily  procured.  The  effects  of  opium  thus  ad¬ 
ministered,  are  to  prevent  a  subsequent  increase  in  the  force  or 
frequency  of  the  heart’s  action,  and  a  return  of  the  abdominal 
pain,  while  it  induces  a  tendency  to  quiet  sleep,  and  a  copious 
perspiration  over  the  whole  surface.  In  many  instances,  this 
simple  procedure  will  remove  the  inflammation  at  once,  no¬ 
thing  being  afterwards  necessary,  when  the  patient  awakes, 
but  spare  diet,  absolute  rest  and  quietness,  with  an  occasional 
mild  laxative.  But  on  all  occasions,  if  possible,  I  visit  the 
patient  about  three  or  four  hours  after  the  administration  of 
the  opium,  and  if  there  be  pain  on  pressure  in  any  part  of  the 
abdomen,  with  a  hot  skin,  and  quick  jerky  pulse,  I  order  the 
patient,  in  my  presence,  to  be  promptly  bled  again  in  the  same 
decisive  manner  as  before.  Some  physicians  commit  a  great, 
a  fatal  mistake  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammations,  by 
dictating  on  paper,  that  a  certain,  a  determinate  quantity  of 
blood  must  be  taken  away,  and  then  they  walk  about  their 
business,  as  if  all  were  done  that  ought  to  have  been  done. 
What  an  absurdity,  w  hat  a  strange  violation  of  duty,  does  this 
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conduct  involve  !  In  the  first  place,  a  great  deal  of  time  is 
commonly  thus  lost,  which  is  so  precious  in  all  acute  inflamma¬ 
tions;  in  the  second,  the  determinate  quantity  of  blood,  set 
automatically  down,  may  have  no  effect  in  removing  the  in¬ 
flammation  ;  and  I  repeat,  it  is  solely  upon  the  effect  produced 
that  the  benefit  of  blood-letting  depends,  and  therefore  the 
effect  should  always  be  witnessed  by  the  physician.  It  is 
the  only  safe  guide.  After  this  second  abstraction  of  blood, 
carried  again  to  complete  relaxation,  I  generally  prescribe 
about  two  grains  of  opium  with  three  or  four  grains  of  calo¬ 
mel,  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pill,  as  the  faintness  disappears. 
The  patient  is  again  left  in  perfect  quietness,  and  refreshing 
sleep,  with  free  perspiration,  most  frequently  succeeds.  A 
third  venesection  is  rarely  requisite,  but  if,  after  the  expiration 
of  five  or  six  hours  from  the  second,  pain  and  fever  still  exist, 
the  operation  should  again  be  performed  as  before,  and  one 
grain  of  opium  with  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  given  al¬ 
most  immediately  afterw  ards  ;  w  hile  half  a  grain  of  the  former, 
with  two  grains  of  the  latter,  may  be  repeated  every  four  hours 
till  sleep  and  general  perspiration  be  induced.  It  is  repeatedly 
observed  in  my  works,  and  the  observation  was  made  long 
before  their  appearance,  that  the  specific  effects  of  mercury 
are  easily  procured  when  large  quantities  of  blood  are  abstract¬ 
ed  under  its  administration.  For  this  reason,  the  calomel 
should  be  given  with  proportionate  care,  whenever  copious 
and  repeated  blood-letting  becomes  necessary. 

When  the  cure  has  been  left  to  my  own  management,  I 
have  never  found  it  necessary  to  order  blood-letting  more  than 
a  third  time,  in  the  most  severe  examples  of  acute  inflammation; 
though  now  aud  then  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  apply 
some  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  in  order  to  remove  slight  vestiges 
of  inflammatory  action. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some,  are  no  purgatives  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  mean  time — are  the  patient’s  bowels  to  remain 
torpid  under  no  attack  of  acute  inflammation?  In  speaking 
of  peritoneal  enteritis,  the  late  Dr.  Saunders  used  to  observe 
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emphatically,  in  his  lectures,  that  the  best  way  to  open  the 
bowels  is,  by  the  lancet.  In  this  remark  I  cordially  concur.  One 
of  the  greatest  and  most  frequent  errors  in  the  treatment  of 
peritoneal  enteritis,  is  the  attempt  to  force  a  passage  by  strong 
cathartics,  the  artillery  to  which  so  many  trust,  under  the  de¬ 
lusive  idea,  that  obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  the  main  cause  of 
all  the  mischief.  Now,  in  such  cases,  constipation  is  not  the 
cause,  but  the  effect,  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  first  and  the 
last  object  is  to  remove  that  inflammation ;  whereas,  abstract¬ 
edly  prescribing  for  the  constipation,  actually  exhibiting  drastic 
drugs  in  abundance,  greatly  aggravates  the  inflammation,  indeed 
generally  destroys  all  chance  of  recovery.  When  blood-letting 
is  employed  in  the  manner  already  advised,  the  bowels  are  very 
often  opened  immediately  after  the  operation ;  or,  if  that  should 
not  happen  then,  the  full  doses  of  opium  afterwards  taken 
either  act  as  aperients,  or  so  favour  the  operation  of  ape¬ 
rients  that  the  mildest  kind  will  mostly  suffice.  But  when 
inflammation  of  the  bowels  takes  place  where  the  colon  is 
overloaded,  considerable  advantage  will  be  derived  from  large 
glysters  of  tepid  water,  which  remove  the  faeces  accumulated, 
and  tend  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  stomach ;  though  the 
latter  can  seldom  be  entirely  overcome  but  by  decisive  vene¬ 
section,  a  measure  always  imperatively  required,  so  long  as 
any  thing  like  vomiting  and  pain  shall  continue  in  the  first 
stage. 

When  the  peritoneum  is  alone  acutely  iuflamed,  when  the 
pain  is  diffused  over  the  belly  without  nausea,  retching,  or  vo¬ 
miting  on  the  first  attack,  copious  venesection,  and  full  doses 
of  opium  have  done  admirably  well ;  yet,  in  that  case,  there  is 
less  hazard  in  prescribing  purgatives  at  an  early  period  than  in 
enteritis,  because,  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  being  some¬ 
what  remote,  the  bowels  are  not  so  liable  to  be  thereby  dan¬ 
gerously  irritated.  Inflammation,  however,  is  not  always,  as 
-  nosological  writers  would  have  us  believe,  confined  to  certain 
parts  and  patches  of  the  body ;  for  inflammation  of  what  is 
called  the  peritoneum  proper,  not  unfrequently  extends  to  that 
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portion  of  the  membrane  which  is  reflected  over  the  intestines. 
This  extension  of  inflammation  is  inferred  from  the  diffused 
pain  of  the  abdomen  being  accompanied  by  nausea,  retching, 
or  vomiting  at  the  onset,  and  by  a  more  hurried  respiration, 
and  a  smaller,  quicker  pulse  than  are  present  in  what  has 
been  denominated  pure  peritonitis.  In  such  attacks,  purga¬ 
tives  should  not  be  exhibited  till  the  reduction  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  by  bleeding  and  opium ;  unless  indeed  the  bowels  be 
loaded  at  the  time,  and  then  large  injections  of  tepid  water 
may  be  employed  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  colon. 

Large  and  repeated  doses  of  opium  tend  to  lock  up  the 
secretion  of  the  liver,  and  therefore,  in  acute  hepatitis,  they 
should  rarely  be  repeated  beyond  the  second  time,  being 
always  premised  by  venesection,  and  always  conjoined  with 
calomel.  Moreover,  saline  purgatives  should  be  freely  em¬ 
ployed  from  the  beginning,  and  if  any  traces  of  inflammation 
should  be  left,  in  despite  of  active  evacuations,  the  mouth 
ought  to  be  affected  by  mercurials.  A  similar  plan  may  be 
pursued  in  common  peritonitis  and  nephritis.  In  the  first 
and  subsequent  editions  of  the  Illustrations  of  Typhus  and 
other  febrile  Diseases,  a  striking  case  of  the  latter  is  detailed, 
in  which  full  doses  of  opium  united  with  calomel,  sue- 
ceeded  even  when  copious  venesection  had  failed ;  and  I  may 
here  add,  that  I  have  since  witnessed  some  cases  of  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  where  full  doses  of  opium  finally  effect¬ 
ed  the  cure,  after  bleeding  and  purging  had  completely  dis¬ 
appointed  my  expectations.  So  great  indeed  is  my  con¬ 
fidence  in  full  doses  of  opium  in  peritoneal  enteritis,  that  if 
compelled  to  say,  supposing  myself  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
order,  whether  I  would  exclusively  rely  upon  them  solely, 
or  upon  blood-letting  solely,  I  should  certainly  fix  upon  the 
former ;  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  have  the  simulta¬ 
neous  influence  of  both  remedies,  being  convinced,  that  they 
are  far  more  serviceable  combinedly,  than  separately  em¬ 
ployed. 

On  some  occasions,  for  example,  where  a  great  quantity 
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of  blood  has  been  lost  in  highly  irritable  habits,  I  have  given 
larger  doses  of  opium  than  already  stated  after  venesection, 
never  beyond  five  grains  of  the  powder,  however,  nor  a  drachm 
of  the  tincture  at  once.  Owing  to  a  mistake  of  an  attendant, 
six  grains  of  opium  were  taken  in  three  hours,  but  with  the 
most  beneficial  effects.  The  subject  of  this  case  had  been 
bled  the  first  time  about  noon  for  puerperal  fever  accompa¬ 
nied  by  uterine  and  peritoneal  inflammation,  which  was  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  operation  for  some  hours,  when  being  again 
kindled  up,  she  was  bled  a  second  time  about  midnight.  The 
inflammation  was  then  apparently  once  more  suspended,  but  it 
returned  in  the  night,  and  she  was  bled  a  third  time  about  six 

o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  same  benefit  as  before.  From 

* 

what  had  previously  taken  place,  it  was  suspected  that  the  in¬ 
flammation  would  be  renewed  by  that  increase  of  the  heart’s 
action  which  had  followed  each  former  blood-letting,  and  1 
therefore  remained  with  the  patient  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  this  would  be  the  fact.  In  rather  less  than  an  hour,  the 
pulse  became  excessively  quick,  and  the  lady  complained  much 
of  abdominal  pain.  At  this  period,  three  grains  of  opium 
were  administered,  and  by  mistake,  one  grain  at  eight,  one  at 
nine,  and  another  at  ten  o’clock.  She  fell  into  a  tranquil 
sleep,  and  awakening  convalescent,  had  no  return  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  This  case  may  showT  how  the  inflammation  arises 
after  blood-letting,  and  how  efficacious  opium  is  in  arresting 
its  course;  though  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  better 
to  prescribe  the  opium  immediately  after  bleeding,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  occurrence  of  actual  inflammation.  Another 
patient,  whose  case  I  formerly  published,  and  who  was  appa¬ 
rently  sinking  under  an  abdominal  inflammation  which  had 
not  yielded  to  copious  bleeding  and  purging,  took  a  drachm, 
and  three  hours  afterwards,  half  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of 
opium.  He  fell  into  a  tranquil  sleep  attended  by  a  copious 
perspiration,  and  a  greatly  reduced  pulse.  From  that  time  he 
recovered  rapidly. 

In  some  instances,  where  all  signs  of  abdominal  inflamma- 
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tion  have  disappeared,  the  pulse  continues  considerably  quicker, 
and  the  skin  rather  hotter  than  natural,  for  a  few  days,  consti¬ 
tuting  what  I  have  elsewhere  designated  a  simple  fever.  So 
long  as  this  form  of  fever  shall  exist,  the  patient  must  be  kept 
in  bed,  the  diet  must  be  spare,  the  bowels  must  be  daily  open¬ 
ed,  and  an  opiate  administered  at  bed-time.  This  plan  will 
generally  remove  the  simple  fever,  provided  the  temperature 
of  the  apartment  be  properly  regulated  ;  but  when  it  does  not, 
small  doses  of  digitalis,  repeatedly  but  cautiously  given,  till  the 
pulse  be  reduced,  and  then  withdrawn,  will  often  prove  useful 
auxiliaries  to  the  other  means.  The  Italians  appear  to  be  very 
partial  to  the  employment  of  such  medicines  as  digitalis, 
prussic  acid,  and  tartarised  antimony,  in  the  beginning  of  acute 
inflammations;  but  my  own  experience  of  their  great  uncer¬ 
tainty,  at  that  period,  has  led  me  to  discard  them  from  my 
practice,  for  time  lost  then  is  generally  fatal  to  the  sick,  parti¬ 
cularly  in. highly  acute  inflammations  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  great  advantage  of  opium  over  digitalis  and  similar  drugs 
is,  that  its  effects  are  rapidly  and  uniformly  obtained  after 
blood-letting  ;  a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the 
treatment  of  abdominal  inflammations. 

As  soon  as  I  had  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  combined 
efficacy  of  blood  letting  and  opium  in  acute  abdominal  inflam¬ 
mations,  I  mentioned  the  results  of  my  experience  privately  and 
publicly  in  the  metropolis.  Several  practitioners  have  tried 
this  treatment,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  heard,  found  it  similarly 
beneficial.  It  has  now  been  employed  extensively  by  myself 
and  others  in  those  acute  forms  of  abdominal  inflammation 
which  so  often  follow7  delivery,  and  in  which  it  has  been  more 
uniformly  efficacious  than  any  other.  The  great  peculiarity  of 
acute  abdominal  inflammation  in  the  puerperal  state  is,  that 
it  runs  a  more  rapid  course  than  ordinary,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quires  to  be  more  promptly  subdued.  Though  in  the  country 
my  success  w  as  considerable  in  what  is  vaguely  called  puer¬ 
peral  fever,  yet  under  the  same  treatment  in  London,  namely, 
bleeding  and  purging,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  great  many 
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patients  would  have  been  lost.  Women  are  much  more  irri¬ 
table  in  London  than  in  the  country,  probably  on  account  of 
their  more  sedentary  and  artificial  habits ;  and  by  consequence 
they  are  much  more  liable  to  that  reaction  of  the  heart  and 
general  irritation,  which  are  so  apt  to  follow  copious  bleeding 
in  them,  and  which  appear  to  renew  the  inflammation  when 
allowed  to  advance,  but  which  may  almost  invariably  be  con¬ 
trolled,  by  full  doses  of  opium  given  at  the  precise  juncture 
before  mentioned. 

As  opium  has  a  specific  effect  on  the  vessels  in  the  head, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  its  exhibition,  when  the  brain  is 
affected.  One  lady  whom  I  attended,  the  wife  of  a  medical 
practitioner,  laboured  under  what  is  denominated  puerperal 
fever,  a  few  days  after  delivery.  In  her  the  uterus,  perito¬ 
neum,  liver,  and  brain  were  all  at  the  same  time  inflamed. 
She  had  been  bled  once  copiously  when  I  saw7  her,  without 
any  decided  relief.  By  my  orders  she  w  as  bled  a  second  time 
to  complete  relaxation.  Befoie  this  blood-letting,  her  tongue 
was  as  dry  as  a  stick  in  the  centre,  but  it  became  moist  under 
the  operation  ;  and  as  all  signs  of  inflammation  were  removed 
from  the  brain,  I  therefore  prescribed  a  full  opiate  immediately 
afterwards,  and  with  the  best  effect.  But  while  any  indications 
of  cerebral  inflammation  exist,  it  certainly  should  be  avoided. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  cerebral  inflamma¬ 
tion  being  removed,  a  state  of  great  general  irritation  super¬ 
venes,  marked  by  a  small,  quick,  tremulous  pulse,  a  hurried, 
anxious  respiration,  with  extreme  restlessness  ;  and  though  the 
patient  often  complains  of  lightness  in  the  head,  yet  he  seldom 
has  any  pain  there.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  full  opiate  may 
often  be  given  with  great  benefit,  if  the  tongue  be  moist.  A 
similar  condition  not  unfrequently  arises  in  the  second  stage 
of  acute  abdominal  inflammations;  but  in  such  cases,  pain  may 
generally  be  detected  on  pressure,  and  the  abdomen  is  more 
tense  and  round  than  natural.  Here  too,  if  the  tongue  be 
moist,  full  does  of  opium  will  sometimes  save  life,  when  no 
other  measure  affords  the  least  hope.  In  the  second  edition 
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of  my  work  on  Puerperal  Fever,  I  have  alluded  to  a  success¬ 
ful  case  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  seen  a  few  similar  cases  since, 
where  the  opium  was  equally  successful ;  but  it  must  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  it  is  only  in  some  cases  that  it  will  succeed  at  such 
an  advanced  stage,  for  certainly  in  the  majority  of  them  it  will 
then  be  found  to  fail.  But  whether  in  the  first  or  in  the  second 
stage,  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  yet  extended,  the 
opium  will  not  be  beneficial  in  acute  inflammations,  unless  the 
tongue  be  moist  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition ;  and  therefore,  in 
specific  fevers,  such  as  typhus,  where  the  tongue  is  dried  and 
glazed,  it  always  does  harm  instead  of  good,  even  where  abdo¬ 
minal  inflammation  is  present.  The  only  cases,  indeed,  where 
Lhave  known  opium  beneficial  while  the  tongue  was  dry,  were 
those  which  had  been  preceded  by  copious  hemorrhage,  and 
certainly  in  many  of  these  it  has  apparently  saved  the  patient, 
by  allaying  the  existing  irritation,  and  preventing  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  that  violent  reaction  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  he¬ 
morrhage  is  so  liable  to  be  renewed. 

In  several  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
of  the  pleura,  and  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  I  have  tried 
the  large  doses  of  opium  after  copious  venesection,  with 
similar  benefit  as  in  the  .acute  abdominal  inflammation  before 
mentioned ;  but  it  is  a  practice  which  I  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  recommend  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bronchia,  an  affection  which  requires,  in  many  instances, 
the  greatest  circumspection  as  to  blood-letting,  and  in  which 
those  measures  which  act  simultaneously  on  the  bowels  and  on 
the  skin  are  singularly  useful.  Where  the  heat  on  the  surface  is 
universally  high  in  bronchitis,  and  the  pulse  at  the  same  time 
expanded  and  resisting,  I  have  found  moderate  venesection 
very  serviceable,*  but  when  the  heat  is  subdued,  and  the  pulse 
small  and  compressible,  I  have  generally  avoided  it  altogether, 
and  trusted  to  the  forementioned  means,  with  an  antiphlogistic 
diet,  and  a  regulated  temperature.  One  of  the  leading  advantages 
of  what  might  be  called  anatomical  physiology  is  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  the  different  structures  and  functions  of  adjacent 
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parts ;  and  another  of  the  leading  advantages  of  what  might 
be  called  anatomical  pathology  is  the  different  results  which 
are  displayed,  by  an  accurate  examination  of  those  parts  after 
death.  But  minute  observation  of  the  rise,  progress,  and 
decline  of  the  symptoms,  together  with  an  exact  register 
of  the  effects  of  remedies  at  these  different  periods,  are  still 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  turn  our  anatomical  physiology,  and 
our  anatomical  pathology  to  great  practical  account.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  that  the  French,  generally  speaking,  excel  the 
English  in  anatomical  physiology, and  in  anatomical  pathology; 
but  it  also  appears  to  me  equally  certain,  that  they  have  not 
observed  either  the  symptoms,  or  the  effects  of  remedies  so  ac- 
.  curately  as  we  have  done,  and  the  English  therefore  really 
excel  them  in  the  precise  application  of  remedies.  But  this 
remark  is  only  referrible  to  those  physicians  in  this  country, 
who,  observing  and  thinking  for  themselves,  merely  deem 
symptoms  the  indications  of  disease,  and  strive  to  connect  them, 
as  closely  as  possible,  with  the  condition  of  different  parts  of 
the  body  upon  which  they  depend;  for  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  those  practitioners  who  still  pursue  the  nosological  me¬ 
thod  of  affixing  to  certain  symptoms  an  abstract  name  without 
a  know  ledge  of  the  condition  with  which  they  are  connected, — 
it  must,  I  repeat,  be  admitted,  that  the  practice  of  such  men 

is  mere  empiricism,  similar  to  that  which  the  public  passively 

/  « 

adopt  and  dangerously  apply  from  tradition. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
or  large  intestines  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  acute  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  peritoneal  covering,  except  in  certain  epidemic 
constitutions;  but  when  attacks  of  this  form  exist  in  the  villous 
lining,  copious  blood-letting,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  full  doses  of  opium,  w  ill  generally  cut  short  the 
inflammation  at  once,  or  reduce  it  to  a  sub-acute  forni,  which 
will  yield  soon  afterwards  to  milder  measures.  Sub-acute  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  of  that  por¬ 
tion  w  hich  invests  the  small  intestines,  is  exceedingly  common 
as  an  original  affection  in  this  country,  both  among  children  and 
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adults.  It  is  generally  denoted  by  an  obscure  pain  in  some 
part  of  the  abdomen  increased  under  pressure,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  quick  soft  pulse,  a  hottish  skin,  a  slightly  furred 
tongue  remarkably  red  at  the  top,  and  a  short  way  thence  round 
the  edges  ;  while  the  stools,  from  an  increased  mixture  of  mu¬ 
cus,  most  frequently  have  an  oleaginous  sort  of  consistence, 
and  are  somewhat  darker  and  more  offensive  than  natural.  In 
the  London  Fever  Hospital  I  have  had  a  great  many  opportu¬ 
nities  of  pointing  out  this  particular  form  of  inflammation  to 
my  pupils,  and  also  of  showing  the  great  efficacy  of  small  or 
moderate  doses  of  calomel  conjoined  with  a  few  grains  of  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  assisted  by  a  little  cold-drawn  castor  oil.  The 
French  pathologists  have  overlooked  the  general  connexion 
which  a  disordered  state  of  the  liver  has  with  sub-acute  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  Where- 

“  t ■  7  *  •  . 

ever  this  connexion  exists,  small  or  moderate  doses  of  calo¬ 
mel,  united  with  mild  laxatives,  will  be  found  highly  useful, 
seemingly  by  gently  dislodging  the  morbid  accumulations  in 
the  bowels,  and  particularly  by  increasing  a  flow  of  bile,  from 
which,  probably,  the  blood  finds  a  readier  access  through  the 
liver,  and  thus  influences  the  circulation  of  the  splenic,  the 
superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  veins,  and  their  ramifications. 
In  all  cases,  however,  of  this  complicated  nature,  I  have  ap¬ 
plied  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  and  repeated  them  as  long  as 
there  was  any  pain  on  pressure;  and  experience  has  taught  me 
that  they  may  be  employed  preferably  to  general  blood-let¬ 
ting  in  most  sub-acute  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bowels.  In  such  examples,  the  blandest  and  sparest 
diet  is  necessary,  for  any  deviation  in  that  respect  is  apt  to 

maintain  the  inflammation,  in  defiance  of  the  best  remedies.  The 

-  *  >  __/¥ 

more  we  attend  to  minutiae  in  the  general  management, 
which  involves  diet,  temperature,  quietude,  and  other  points, 
the  more  shall  we  be  convinced  of  their  vast  importance  in  de¬ 
termining  the  results  of  our  practice.  In  fevers  which  proceed 
from  peculiar  causes,  such  as  malaria,  and  the  specific  conta¬ 
gions,  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 

*  VOL.  I.  Y 
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the  small  intestines,  particularly  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ilium,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  but,  as  in  the  acute  forms 
of  such  inflammation,  it  may  be  laid  dow'n  as  an  axiom,  that 
opium  is  prejudicial,  while  the  tongue  continues  dry.  Besides, 
in  such  cases,  the  brain  and  bronchial  lining  are  often  sub- 
acutely  inflamed  at  the  same  time,  a  combination  which  con¬ 
tra-indicates  the  administration  of  this  medicine. J 

If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  just  principles  to 
guide  us  in  the  application  of  remedies,  w7e  must  discard 
suppositions  a  priori  on  the  subject,  and  minutely  note  not 
only  all  the  circumstances  under  which  any  particular  remedy 
is  given,  but  all  the  effects  which  it  produces;  for  the  same 
remedy  produces  such  different  effects  under  different  circum¬ 
stances,  that  it  might  be  regarded,  practically  at  least,  as  a 
different  agent,  so  powerful  is  the  modifying  influence  of  spe¬ 
cial  conditions  of  the  system.  The  Italians  have  assumed  a 
priori ,  that  blood-letting  is  invariably  a  contra-stimulant,  and 
in  like  manner  that  opium  is  a  stimulant;  and,  true  to  their  as¬ 
sumption,  they  assert,  that  therefore  the  use  of  blood-letting 
and  opium  is  incompatible  in  the  same  case.  The  premises 
being  false,  the  conclusion  cannot  be  just.  The  effect  of 
blood-letting  to  some  patients  is  the  communication  of  pow7er, 
by  removing  a  load  which  impeded  the  functions  of  an  im¬ 
portant  organ;  and,  quibbling  out  of  the  question,  it  ought 
in  such  cases  to  be  viewed  as  a  stimulant.  The  effect  of 
opium,  in  small  doses,  under  some  circumstances,  is  certainly 
stimulant ;  but  in  large  doses,  under  others,  as  decidedly  seda¬ 
tive,  and  this  is  a  fact  which  no  speculator  can  controvert. 
Small  doses  of  opium  in  the  acute  forms  of  abdominal  in¬ 
flammations  w  ould  only  do  harm,  after  blood-letting,  by  stimu¬ 
lating  the  heart;  whereas  large  doses  are  eminently  efficacious, 
and  principally  so  by  diminishing  the  action  of  that  organ. 

One  practitioner  whom  I  know7,  and  another  of  whom  I 
have  heard,  employed  large  doses  of  opium  in  abdominal  in¬ 
flammations  I  believe  before  me,  w  ith  this  difference,  that  they 
both  trusted  mainly,  if  not  entirely  to  that  remedy,  a  practice 
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which  my  own  experience  does  not  authorize  me  to  sanction. 
It  is  only  in  conjunction  with  blood-letting,  that  I  can  venture 
strongly  to  recommend  full  doses  of  opium,  and  it  certainly 
has  been  gratifying  to  me  to  find,  that  this  method  has  been 
tried  with  a  success  equal  to  my  own,  by  several  of  my  per¬ 
sonal  friends.  While,  however,  a  few  independent  men  may 
thus  use  opium  in  certain  inflammations,  a  general  and  strong 
objection  exists  against  it,  particularly  in  cases  of  enteritis ;  and 
yet  this  objection,  like  many  others,  has  perhaps  no  higher 
merit  than  this — that  it  was  first  credulously  received,  and 
afterwards  currently  propagated  on  mere  collegiate  or  scho¬ 
lastic  authority.  One  of  the  main  causes,  indeed,  of  retarding 
improvement  is  to  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  opinions  which 
originated  in  times  less  enlightened  than  the  present,  and  to 
which  we  too  often  pertinaciously  cling  even  when  they  fail  us 
in  their  practical  application,  because  they  are  sanctioned  by 
precedents,  and  supported  by  early  associations :  but  the 
business  of  genuine  philosophy  is  to  make  beneficial  innova¬ 
tions — to  detect  and  remove  what  is  wrong,  to  discover  and 
establish  what  is  right,  that  truth  may  finally  triumph  over 
error  in  every  department  of  human  inquiry. 

1  -  '  •  /  .  » 

Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square, 

July ,  1823. 
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BLIGHTED  OVUM. 
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BY  J.  HAYES, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 


M  rs.  H.  for  the  fourth  time  pregnant,  requested  my  attend¬ 
ance  in  her  next  labour,  which  she  expected  to  happen  within 
five  months.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  I  was  sent  for  in 
haste,  Mrs.  H.  and  a  female  friend  “  thinking  she  was  going  to 
miscarry.”  I  found  her  complaining  “  of  pain  at  the  bottom 
of  the  body,  extending  down  the  thighs,  and  of  great  lassi¬ 
tude  she  had  some  coloured  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and 
was,  mentally,  very  much  agitated.  I  learnt,  that  after  a  long 
walk  she  had,  near  her  own  house,  been  frightened  by  an  over¬ 
driven  ox,  and  became,  immediately  on  reaching  home,  much 
indisposed. 

She  was  forthwith  directed  to  lie  down ;  had  eight  ounces 
of  blood  drawn  from  the  arm;  took  an  aperient,  and  after¬ 
wards  an  anodyne  draught;  was  exhorted  to  remain  perfectly 
still;  to  take  only  the  simplest  food,  and  to  tranquillize  her 
mind. 

On  the  following  day,  the  hemorrhage,  at  no  time  consi¬ 
derable,  had  nearly  ceased:  her  pain  was  much  alleviated,  she 
had  slept  quietly  through  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and 
was  altogether  better.  She  complained,  however,  of  chilliness 
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alternating  with  heat ;  a  sense  of  aching  and  weariness  in  the 
loins  and  lower  limbs,  and  was  still  apprehensive  of  miscarry¬ 
ing.  The  bowels  having  been  gently  moved,  and  her  pulse  being 
soft,  free,  and  not  exceeding  90;  she  was  directed  only  to 
remain  in  bed;  to  continue  the  same  slender  diet,  and  to  re¬ 
peat  the  opiate  draught  at  night. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  I  learnt  that  she  had  passed  a 
tolerably  good  night,  but  had  felt  an  unusual  coldness  and 
sense  of  weight  in  the  belly,  followed  by  a  severe  shivering 
fit,  which  lasted  about  half  an  hour;  it  was  not  succeeded, 
however,  by  any  correspondent  heat,  nor  did  it  prevent  the 
obtainment,  subsequently,  of  some  hours’  sleep.  When  I  saw 
her  the  discharge  had  nearly  subsided ;  her  chief  complaints 
were  excessive  thirst  and  great  weakness,  felt  especially  in 
turning.  In  two  or  three  days  all  the  untoward  symptoms  dis¬ 
appeared.  She  recovered  rapidly,  and  so  completely,  as  to 
lose,  apparently,  all  recollection  of  her  fright  and  its  conse¬ 
quences. 

In  about  three  weeks  afterwards  she  quickened ;  and  on 
being  inquired  of  as  to  the  state  of  her  health,  she  observed 
only,  that  she  was  larger  than  in  former  pregnancies,  and  had 
Jess  ability  to  walk. 

At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  weeks  I  was  summoned  to 
her  labour,  during  which  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  notice, 
except  that  it  was  more  tedious  than  either  of  her  preceding 
labours*.  After  fourteen  hours’  suffering,  however,  she  was 
delivered  of  a  fine  healthy  male  child. 

The  great  size  of  the  abdomen  at  an  early  period  of  utero- 
gestation  had  led  her  to  suppose  that  she  should  have  twins; 
but  besides  that  such  conjectures  are  commonly  unfounded, 
and,  therefore,  slightly  attended  to  by  the  practitioner,  the 
abdomen,  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  was  so  much  diminished, 
that  there  seemed  to  me  no  reason  to  suspect  the  presence,  in 


*  The  membranes  were  ruptured  before  I  reached  the  house. 
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utero,  of  any  thing  but  the  placenta  and  its  appendages,  which, 
in  about  half  an  hour,  were  expelled  by  the  natural  efforts, 
and  the  womb  soon  afterwards  appeared  to  have  contracted  to 
the  usual  size. 

In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta 
(w  hile  I  was  superintending  the  dressing  of  the  child),  my  pa¬ 
tient  complained  of  severe  pain,  and  a  singular  fulness  in  the 
passage ;  to  detach  the  coagulum  which  I  supposed  to  be  the 
cause,  I  introduced  my  finger  into  the  vagina,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  perceived  something  unusual,  which  I  readily  brought 
dowrn  :  it  proved  to  be  a  blighted  foetus*  apparently  of  four 
months,  measuring  between  four  and  five  inches  in  length ; 
loose  in  its  texture;  flattened,  as  if  by  pressure;  of  a  dark 
unhealthy  hue,  and  extremely  foetid.  The  funis  w7as  very  long, 
and  twisted  round  the  neck,  but  so  excessively  tender  as  to 
separate  on  making  use  of  it  to  withdraw  the  remaining  pla¬ 
centa.  Nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before  this  last  was  expelled; 
it  was  much  withered;  entirely  livid,  more  putrid  than  the 
foetus  itself :  its  vascular  structure  almost  destroyed,  and  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  pulpy  mass  :  the  mother  and  the  child  both 
did  well,  nor  w  ere  there  any  subsequent  circumstances  worth 
recording. 

Having,  as  I  imagined,  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  a  second  foetus,  for  the  circumstances  which  hap¬ 
pened  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy,  did  not  recur  very  for¬ 
cibly  to  my  memory,  I  should,  but  for  her  complaining  as 
above  stated,  have  left  my  patient,  unacquainted  with  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  blighted  embryo,  and  thence,  probably,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  imputation  of  ignorance  or  negligence,  which 
abler  practitioners  have  not  always  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
escape. 

On  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  I  must  ob¬ 
serve,  that  whatever  may  be  inferred  from  some  extraordinary 
accounts  on  record,  no  aid  to  the  doctrine  of  super foetation  is 
derivable  from  this  instance ;  and  1  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  exertion  and  fright  before  mentioned,  occasion- 
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ing  the  pain  and  other  symptoms,  produced  also  the  partial 
separation  of  the  less  vascular  perhaps,  or  more  slightly  at¬ 
tached  placenta,  and,  through  that  medium,  the  death  of  the 
smaller  and  less  vigorous  foetus ;  an  event  marked  by  the  ' 
rigor,  coldness  within  the  belly,  and  sense  of  weight  above 
spoken  of. 

The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  case  seems 
to  be,  that  where,  at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  there  have  been 
symptoms  of  abortion,  although  they  shall  have  perfectly  sub¬ 
sided,  and  the  patient,  as  in  this  case,  be  free  from  all  appre¬ 
hension,  the  accoucheur  would,  during  parturition,  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  dead,  as  well  as  a 
living  child,  and  the  propriety  of  instituting  a  more  strict  ex¬ 
amination  than,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  I  had  believed  to  be 
necessary. 


Upper  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square, 

7 

June  18,  1823. 
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TWO  CASES 

'  '  ;i  )  .  ,  •  K .  * .  * 

OF 

OBSTRUCTION  OF  THE  COLON: 

IN  ONE  OF  WHICH 

ORGANIC  AFFECTION  OF  THE  AORTA,  ULTIMATELY 
INVOLVING  THE  HEART,  WAS  SUSPECTED,  AND 
IN  THE  OTHER,  PROVED  TO  EXIST. 

BY  W.  C.  CALLOW,  ESQ. 

SURGEON; 

Late  of  the  20th  Dragoons. 


The  progress  of  the  following  cases  1  raving  occasioned  me  a 
great  degree  of  anxious  solicitude,  and  their  termination  much 
disappointment,  I  am  induced  to  publish  them,  under  the  con¬ 
viction  that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  morbid  state,  which, 
upon  dissection,  presented  in  the  second  case,  with  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  both,  while  suffering  under  disease,  will  throw  no  in¬ 
considerable  light  upon  some  affections  of  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  viscera. 

Case  1.  In  the  month  of  September,  1821,  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  summoned  at  midnight,  by  Mr.  F.  to  see  his  daughter 
L.  a  young  lady  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  who,  he  informed 
me,  had  suddenly  become  insensible,  and  he  feared  was  near 

i 

expiring.  She  had  been  ill,  he  said,  three  or  four  days,  with 
a  violent  pain  in  her  head  and  sickness  at  stomach,  to  relieve 
which  she  had  taken  some  opening  medicine,  and  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  an  emetic. 
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I  found  her  in  bed,  in  a  complete  state  of  coma,  with  a 
pale  face,  dilated  pupils,  heavy,  lengthened  respirations, 
quick  feeble  pulse,  and  cold  extremities.  There  being  evi¬ 
dently  a  distended  state  of  the  abdomen,  I  administered  a 
brisk  cathartic,  of  a  nature  I  could  depend  upon,  applied  a 
blister  to  the  shaven  scalp,  and  ordered  warm  applications  to 
the  stomach  and  extremities.  These  measures  having  pro¬ 
duced  some  relief,  m  the  course  of  the  next  day  I  found  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  for  depletion  by  blood-letting,  but  had 
not  abstracted  more  than  four  ounces  when  the  pulse  forcibly 
warned  me  to  desist :  after  arresting  the  stream  for  a  few  se¬ 
conds,  I  found  I  could  again  proceed  with  safety,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  succeeded  in  taking  away  about  eight  ounces.  Upon 
completing  the  operation,  the  patient  indistinctly  exclaimed 
that  she  felt  better,  the  first  words  she  had  been  able  to  utter, 
for  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  By  the  aid  of  repeated  ca¬ 
thartics,  blisters,  and  the  occasional  abstraction  of  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  blood,  in  a  few  days,  perfect  sensibility,  and  the  use 
of  speech,  were  restored ;  but  it  was  three  weeks  before 
the  young  lady  could  raise  her  hand  to  her  head,  and  several 
more,  before  she  recovered  the  muscular  power  of  the  lower 
extremities. 

My  patient  had  not  left  her  sick  bed,  when  she  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  what  appeared  to  be  acute  hepatitis ;  the  liver,  upon 
examination,  presenting  itself  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs, 
indurated,  and  apparently  so  enlarged,  that  it  could  be  traced 
from  the  right  of  the  hypocondrium  to  the  left  of  the  epigas¬ 
trium.  I  must  here  remark,  that  Miss  F.  appeared  to  bear  de¬ 
pletion  very  ill,  and  that  the  cathartic  (calomel  and  opium), 
followed  by  castor  oil,  had  generally  brought  away  copious 
evacuations  of  black,  broken-down  scybalae,  mixed  with  a  por¬ 
tion  of  faeces  of  recent  formation,  till  within  a  few  days  of 
this  period,  when  they  indicated  a  defective  secretion  of  bile, 
but  without  aity  scybalous  portions.  The  measures  directed 
for  the  relief  of  this  viscus,  appeared  satisfactorily  to  answer 
my  expectations,  the  symptoms  progressively  giving  way,  and 
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the  patient  daily  indicating  the  return  of  health,  till  in  a  short 
period  a  small  portion  of  the  enlargement  was  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  evidence  of  derangement  in  the  biliary  organs.  The  young 
lady  was  now  frequently  attacked  with  syncope,  added  to 
which  her  pulse  progressively  became  accelerated,  and  her 
head  was  never  free  from  pain. 

Pulmonic  symptoms  then  set  in  ;  the  pulse  ranged  to  160 
beats  in  a  minute,  over  which  not  anv  of  the  usual  measures 
appeared  to  exert  the  least  influence  :  the  lower  extremities 
were  constantly  cold,  and  the  attacks  of  syncope  and  palpita¬ 
tion  were  most  distressing.  To  this  stage  rapidly  succeeded 
a  purulent  expectoration,  and  successively  all  the  symptoms  of 
phthisis,  which  ultimately  terminated  the  existence  of  this 
young  lady  after  nine  months’  indisposition. 

For  some  weeks  previously  to  her  dissolution,  such  was 
the  insensibility  and  coldness  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  in¬ 
teguments  of  which  were  distended  by  a  most  painful  oedema, 
that  it  was  only  by  the  unremitting  application  of  artificial  heat 
that  the  commencement  of  gangrene  was  prevented.  During 
the  whole  period  of  indisposition,  the  bowels  never  acted 
without  medicine,  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  exhibit 
daily,  and  scarcely  twelve  hours  passed  without  the  aid  of 
enemas  being  required  to  relieve  the  disposition  to  tenesmus. 
The  head  was  seldom  free  from  pain,  the  lower  extremities 
were  invariably  cold,  palpitation  was  frequent,  syncope  was 
of  daily  occurrence,  and  a  cold  heavy  pain  was  constantly 
complained  of  across  the  spine,  below  the  points  of  the  sca¬ 
pulae.  The  pulse,  though  small  and  rapid,  was  never  detected 
intermitting,  while  a  change  from  the  horizontal  to  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  position  would  create  an  immediate  acceleration.  We 
had,  almost  from  the  first,  an  evident  state  of  direct  debility, 
which  was  invariably  increased  by  any  attempt  at  vascular  de¬ 
pletion  ;  and  the  action  of  digitalis,  and  other  known  sedatives, 
was  universally  to  irritate  the  stomach,  and  exhaust  all  nervous 
energy,  without  exerting  the  least  influence  upon  the  circu- 
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Permission  could  not,  in  this  instance,  be  obtained  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  body. 

\ 

Case  2.  November.  About  two  months  after  my  first 
attendance  upon  this  young  lady,  her  sister  Miss  B.  F.  was 
placed  under  my  care ;  she  was  suffering  from  an  incessant, 
hard,  dry  cough,  with  constant  headache,  sickness  at  stomach, 
and  obstinately  constipated  bowels  ;  occasionally,  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  frequently  a  peculiarly  acute  pain 
around  the  ankles  and  wrists.  The  tongue  was  covered  with 
sordes,  and  dry,  but  the  pulse  was  not  more  than  80,  soft  and 
round,  her  respiration  perfectly  natural,  temperature  low,  with 
cold  feet,  skin  dry,  catamenia  regular,  as  to  period,  but  dimi¬ 
nished  in  quantity. 

Strict  attention  to  diet  was  in  the  first  place  enforced,  ca¬ 
thartics  administered,  and  the  pediluvium  directed  to  be  used 
every  night,  as  preliminary  measures,  and  to  furnish  opportu¬ 
nity  for  observation. 

The  alvine  discharges  presenting  a  very  vitiated  appear¬ 
ance,  and  proving  limited  in  quantity,  the  medicines  were  re¬ 
inforced,  and  repeated  at  short  intervals ;  the  abdomen,  upon 
examination,  feeling  tumid,  and  unequally  distended. 

In  a  few  days  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  became  much 
more  copious,  but  each  evacuation  was  attended  with  very 
great  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  trouble¬ 
some  tenesmus.  The  dejections  consisted  mostly  of  hard, 
black  scybalae,  mixed  with  faeces  evidently  of  recent  form¬ 
ation. 

But  little  advantage  having  been  gained,  and  the  cough, 
with  pain  in  the  head,  remaining  not  much  abated,  eighteen 
ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted,  calomel  and  antimony  were 
exhibited,  with  the  diurnal  use  of  castor  oil. 

The  blood  did  not  show  any  buff,  nor  inflammatory  indi¬ 
cation,  while  the  depletion  produced  great  prostration  of  the 
animal  powers. 

December.  A  slight  diaphoresis  was  induced.  The  dis- 
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charge  from  the  bowels  was  still  copious,  with  a  much  smaller 
portion  of  scybalous  particles.  The  tumefaction  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  was  considerably  reduced,  yet  we  had  made  but  little 
progress  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation,  nor  obtain¬ 
ed  any  melioration  of  the  most  urgent  symptoms. 

The  cough  remaining  peculiarly  dry,  with  a  sound  from 
the  bronchia,  which  indicated  a  defective  secretion  from  the 
mucous  membrane  ;  ipecacuan,  colchicum,  squill,  &c.  were 
successively  combined  with  the  laxative,  to  induce  expectora¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  equally  failed  to  produce  any  secretion. 

Under  this  treatment,  some  trifling  amendment  in  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  cough  was  observed,  but  the  bowels  were  moved 
with  difficulty,  never  without  pain,  and  generally  with  tenes¬ 
mus.  A  feeling  of  distention  was  complained  of,  as  if  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  were  not  carried  off,  and  the  abdomen 
was  more  tumefied  generally.  The  feet  were  invariably  cold, 
the  head  in  constant  pain,  and  the  right  side  of  the  face  fre¬ 
quently  sw'ollen. 

Though  the  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  had  again  evi¬ 
dently  increased,  the  surface  was  equal,  elastic,  and  totally  free 
from  pain,  or  tenderness  upon  pressure.  The  pulse  was  85, 
soft  and  round,  respiration  perfectly  natural,  with  a  clean 
moist  tongue. 

January  1822.  Calomel  was  now  given  in  full  doses, 
combined  with  opium,  and  succeeded  after  the  interval  of  a 
few  hours  by  castor  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  abdomen 
being  frequently  fomented. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  was  a  copious  discharge  of 
faeces,  extremely  black,  offensively  foetid,  and  mostly  formed 
into  small,  hard  seybalae.  But  each  evacuation  was  attended 
with  extreme  pain,  violent  tenesmus,  and  much  general  excite¬ 
ment.  The  pulse  now  ranged  between  90  and  100,  the 
cough  became  exasperated,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
increased,  with  a  white  dry  tongue. 

The  abstraction  of  small  quantities  of  blood,  the  tepid  bath, 
and  the  administration  of  colchicum,  reduced  this  state  of  ex- 
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citement  and  relaxed  the  skin.  The  tumefaction  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  was  likewise  again  much  diminished,  but  the  patient 
was  seldom  free  from  pain  about  the  navel  and  region  of  the 
stomach.  The  cough  remained  very  troublesome,  the  head¬ 
ache  was  incessant,  and  a  pain  was  described  “  like  a  cold, 
heavy  hand  ”  placed  across  the  spine,  about  the  middle  of  the 
back ;  with  great  numbness  of  the  lower  extremities,  which 
were  never  warm,  but  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat. 

February.  Small  doses  of  rhubarb,  ipecacuan  and  car¬ 
bonate  of  potass;  with  occasional  recourse  to  the  calomel  and 
opium ;  infusion  of  senna  and  sulphat  of  soda ;  appeared 
for  a  time  to  render  service  :  strict  attention  being  uniformly 
directed  to  diet,  which  was  limited  in  quantity,  and  carefully 
void  of  stimuli. 

March.  After  a  perseverance  in  this  kind  of  treatment  for 
some  weeks,  the  patient  one  morning  complained  of  an  acute 
pain  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs  of  the  right  side,  extending 
anteriorly  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  posteriorly  to  the 
spine.  Upon  examination  a  considerable  enlargement  pre¬ 
sented,  occupying  the  hypocondrium,  and  extending  towards 
the  middle  of  the  epigastrium.  This  induration  had  exactly 
the  feel  of  the  tumid  margin  of  a  diseased  liver,  and  was  pre¬ 
cisely  situated  where  that  viscus  is  to  be  felt,  when  morbidly 
enlarged.  The  alvine  discharges  had,  from  the  first,  demon¬ 
strated  great  derangement  in  the  hepatic  organs,  and  excessive 
irregularity  in  the  secretion  of  bile.  The  almost  daily  exhi¬ 
bition  of  aperients,  with  the  frequent  and  regular  use  of  ca¬ 
thartics,  for  the  last  four  months,  had,  I  presumed,  rendered 
it  impossible  there  could  be  any  accumulation  in  the  colon.  I 
concluded,  therefore,  after  some  reflection,  that  the  disease 
now  existing,  was  a  highly  morbid  state  of  the  liver,  and 
that  the  whole  train  of  symptoms  my  patient  had  suffer¬ 
ed  from,  were  merely  effects.  I  had  from  the  first  been 
firmly  convinced  that  there  was  no  active  disease  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lungs,  and  that  the  cough,  though  it  had  conti¬ 
nued  so  long,  and  with  such  violence,  was  symptomatic  of 
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some  other  source  of  irritation.  The  patient  was  now  much 
troubled  with  nausea,  and  pain  at  the  stomach,  complaining 
that  what  little  food  she  took,  did  not  appear  to  enter  that 
organ  immediately  upon  swallowing,  but  gave  her  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  its  lodging  at  a  spot  pointed  out  (under  the  lower 
half  of  the  sternum),  where  it  remained  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  and  occasioned  great  dyspnoea  till  it  ultimately 
descended  into  its  proper  receptacle. 

Under  a  full  impression  of  the  hepatic  nature  of  the  disease 
I  had  now  to  combat,  and  strongly  impressed  with  the  ana¬ 
logy  between  this  young  lady’s  case  and  that  of  her  sister,  I 
commenced  a  treatment,  of  a  character,  to  the  best  of  my  judg¬ 
ment,  likely  to  remove  the  derangement  apparently  existing  in 
the  diseased  viscus,  without  losing  sight  of  the  obstructed  state 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  After  a  steady  perseverance  for  several 
weeks  in  a  system  of  treatment,  both  generally  and  topically 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  thfe  end  in  view,  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  swelling  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs  was 
effected,  and  the  pain  in  that  part  subsided,  but  the  pain  and 
swelling  in  epigastrio  were  unabated,  and  the  direct  pressure 
upon  the  stomach  wras  too  unequivocal  to  be  mistaken. 

May.  An  acute  aud  frequent  pain  was  described  down 
both  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  occasionallv  about  the  navel. 
The  belly  appeared  distended  and  tense,  though  daily  evacua¬ 
tions  were  effected,  and  the  dejections  had  for  some  time  as¬ 
sumed  a  much  more  healthy  appearance ;  no  scybalous  nor 
dark-coloured  faecal  matter  having  for  many  days  presented. 

The  bowels  were  moved  with  much  greater  facility,  the 
tenesmus  was  less  distressing,  and  the  sense  of  cold  and 
numbness  of  the  low  er  extremities  was  considerably  diminish¬ 
ed.  But  the  pulse  had  gradually  accelerated  its  beat,  stand¬ 
ing  now  above  100.  Some  vague  pains  about  the  chest  be¬ 
came  fixed  and  acute.  A  secretion  of  tenacious  mucus  ob¬ 
structed  the  bronchia,  a  palpitation  at  the  heart  was  fre¬ 
quently  complained  of,  there  w  as  great  disposition  to  syncope 
upon  any  change  of  posture,  and  the  fits  of  coughing  were 
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more  severe,  and  at  shorter  intervals.  Vascular  depletion  was 
so  ill  borne,  and  had  afforded  so  little  relief,  that  cupping  was 
the  only  measure  of  this  kind  that  could  be  made  use  of, 
which  was  as  frequently  repeated  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  The  colchieum,  conium,  digitalis,  antimony,  &c.  &c. 
were  successively  used  to  restrain,  if  possible,  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  but  they  all  eventually  failed  to  exert 
any  beneficial  influence.  July.  After  a  short  period,  the  pain 
in  the  chest  became  most  acute  in  the  region  of  the  heart ; 
upon  examination  three  of  the  ribs  appeared  considerably  ele¬ 
vated,  and  the  beat  of  the  heart  could  be  distinctly  heard  and 
counted.  A  pulsation  could  be  seen  and  felt,  in  epigastrio, 
immediately  under  the  ensiform  cartilage.  August.  This  state 
of  suffering  continued  for  some  period,  with  shivering,  a  daily 
exacerbation  of  fever,  colliquative  sweats,  and  frightful  dreams  ; 
when  a  violent  pain  planted  itself  in  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra 
between  the  scapulae ;  in  a  few  days  the  neck  became  stiff,  and 
the  upper  extremities  cold  and  benumbed.  Upon  examina¬ 
tion,  three  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  upper  dorsal  vertebrae 
were  found  extremely  sensible  to  pressure,  with  an  evident 
thickening  of  the  spinal  ligaments,  and  a  puffy  swelling  of  the 
integuments  on  each  side.  Cupping,  leeches,  and  blisters  were 
successively  tried,  without  affording  any  benefit;  and  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  eventually  induced  me  to  insert  two  caustic 
issues,  which  ultimately  gave  effectual  relief,  and  all  the  train 
of  symptoms  incidental  to  this  affection  subsided,  but  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  case  was  too  evidently  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

September.  Debility  made  rapid  strides ;  decided  pressure 
upon  the  brain  became  evident,  and  organic  affection  of  the  heart 
no  longer  doubtful.  The  cough  had  now  very  much  subsided, 
the  issues  between  the  scapulae  were  withdrawn  and  healed. 
The  alvine  evacuations  were  procured  daily,  with  more  facility, 
of  a  healthy  character,  and  with  a  due  admixture  of  bile.  No 
scybalas  nor  hardened  faeces  had  passed  for  some  months ;  still 
the  abdomen  was  tumid,  with  a  feel  of  great  inflation,  and  the 
patient  was  troubled  with  constant  eructations,  and  a  forma- 
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tion  of  gastric  acid.  October.  The  urine,  for  the  first  time, 
was  deficient  in  quantity,  and  loaded  with  a  lateritious  sedi¬ 
ment.  Muscae  volitantes  and  tinnitus  aurium  had  been  for  some 
time  complained  of ;  double  vision  and  defect  of  hearing  now 
succeeded,  which  shortly  ushered  in  more  difficult  deglutition, 
and  almost  total  annihilation  of  animal  power,  apparently  from 
defective  nervous  energy.  Visual  deceptions,  and  a  defective 
articulation,  warned  us  of  the  approaching  termination,  which 
took  place  after  many  hours  of  complete  coma,  twelve  months 
after  this  young  and  interesting  lady  had  been  placed  under 
my  care. 

Permission  having  been  obtained  to  examine  the  body,  I 
proceeded  to  that  operation  twelve  hours  after  death,  with 
greater  anxiety  than  ever  I  performed  that  melancholy  office. 
Upon  my  first  view  of  the  body  I  was  struck  with  the  extreme 
state  of  marasmus  of  the  lower  extremities,  while  the  bust, 
arms,  neck,  and  face  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  by  any 
means  a  proportionate  waste. 

DISSECTION. 

>  *  f 

Upon  dividing  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  a  portion  of 
the  colon  forcibly  protruded,,  and  upon  my  continuing  the  in¬ 
cision  to  the  pubis,  not  any  thing  but  colon,  thinly  covered 
with  pale,  bloodless  omentum,  was  to  be  seen.  Upon  re¬ 
moving  the  omentum,  and  proceeding  in  my  examination,  I 
found  the  colon  enormously  distended,  had  occupied  nearly 
the  entire  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  displacing  or  compressing 
the  other  viscera,  in  an  almost  incredible  manner.  The  small 
intestines  were  pressed  down  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
where,  like  a  coil  of  small  rope,  they  lay  in  contact  with  the 
uterus,  void  of  contents,  and  perfectly  white.  The  stomach 
was  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  large  pear,  its  muscular, coat 
greatly  thickened  and  unusually  hard,  with  the  villous  coat 
highly  vascular,  and  of  a  light  red  colour.  The  liver  had 
been  closely  impacted  against  the  diaphragm,  with  which  it  had 
formed  two  adhesions,  was  diminished  to  about  half  its 
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usual  size,  but  no  morbid  appearance  could  be  detected  in  its 
substance,  nor  evidence  of  any  having  ever  existed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  adhesions  of  the  serous  membrane  to  the 
concave  side  of  the  diaphragm.  The  gall-bladder  was  large, 
and  distended  with  bile.  The  spleen  was  extremely  diminu¬ 
tive,  but  unusually  firm  in  texture.  The  pancreas  was  thin  as 
a  riband,  and  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  peritoneum. 
The  kidneys  did  not  present  any  morbid  appearances. 

Tracing  the  colon  from  the  small  intestines,  its  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  apparent  immediately  above  the  caecum,  increased 
considerably  as  it  ascended,  was  excessive  in  its  transverse  arch, 
and  in  its  descent,  till  it  reached  below  the  crest  of  the  left 
ilium,  where  a  kind  of  cul  de  sac  had  been  formed,  immedi¬ 
ately  below7  which  it  was  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  with 
great  difficulty  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  the  folds  of  the 

peritoneum  ;  but  between  the  linger  and  thumb  the  sigmoid 

/ 

flexure  could  be  traced  crossing  an  unusually  acute  angle 
formed  between  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  sacrum. 
H  ere  the  bowel  presented  to  the  touch  the  resemblance  to  a 
small  hard  inelastic  cord,  till  its  entrance  into  the  rectum, 
which  in  itself  was  of  less  than  the  usual  magnitude,  but  not 
considerably  so. 

Having  divided  the  colon,  in  its  whole  length,  from  its 
mesenteric  attachments,  and  passed  a  ligature  at  the  caecum, 
it  became  evident  that  this  amazing  intestine  was  occupied 
only  by  flatus.  Upon  completing  the  dissection  of  the  rectum 
from  the  vagina  and  sacrum,  I  removed  the  colon  from  the 
abdomen  for  the  purpose  of  a  minute  inspection  of  the  whole 
canal. 

The  anus  was  surrounded  by  a  small,  deep,  corroding 
ulcer,  but  it  occupied  only  the  integuments  of  the  margin,  and 
did  not  enter  the  rectum.  rlhe  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum  was  much  thickened  in  places,  puckered  up  in  folds, 
corroded  in  patches,  and  covered  with  a  thick  tenacious  coat 
of  muco-purulent  fluid. 

The  colon  suddenly  diminished  immediately  above  the 
VOL.  I.  *  Z 
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rectum,  and  at  and  about  the  sigmoid  flexure,  more  especially 
where  it  had  lain  in  contact  with  the  superior  margin  of  the 
sacrum,  the  calibre  of  the  bowels  would  not  more  than  admit 
the  point  of  my  little  finger.  For  about  twelve  inches  in 
length  the  villous  coat  of  the  intestine  bore  the  appearance  of 
long-continued  increased  action,  being  corroded  in  several 
long,  narrow'  furrows,  and  the  canal  filled  with  a  tenacious  pu¬ 
rulent  secretion.  The  muscular  coat  wras  much  thickened, 
and  in  such  a  state  of  scirrhous  consistence,  that  in  slitting  it 
open  the  scalpel  met  with  a  resistance  similar  to  dividing  car¬ 
tilage.  Within  the  ala  of  the  ilium,  and  immediately  above 
the  stricture,  the  bow  el  had  obtained  the  almost  incredible  size 
of  fourteen  inches  circumference,  perfectly  void  of  faeces,  as 
white  in  appearance  as  writing  paper,  and  the  coats  so  extenu¬ 
ated  as  to  be  almost  as  thin.  From  this  part  to  the  left  hypo- 
condrium  there  was  some  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the 
bow  el,  which  had  formed  a  number  of  irregular  pouches  ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  transverse  arch,  and  most  of  the  ascending 
portion,  was  enormously  enlarged,  of  a  pallid  whiteness,  and 
delicate  texture.  Scarcely  any  faeces  were  contained  in  the 
bowel,  except  in  the  ascending  portion,  and  those  were  fluid, 
and  not  of  unhealthy  appearance.  Not  any  thing  remarkable 
was  to  be  observed  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,'  except  that  the  small  intestines  were  unusually  white, 
and  of  diminutive  appearance.  The  bladder  and  uterus  were 
of  perfect  formation  and  healthy  structure. 

The  thorax  now  came  under  my  observation,  upon  open¬ 
ing  which  I  discovered  the  pericardium  much  distended,  and 
containing  nearly  a  pint  of  deep  yellow  serum.  The 
heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  fatty  and  flaccid,  presenting  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  par-boiled  meat ;  the  left  ventricle  appeared  to 
have  partaken  most  in  the  enlargement,  the  walls  of  which 
were  unusually  thin,  being  considerably  w  eaker  than  those  of  the 
right.  The  cordae  tendineae  were  peculiarly  fine,  and  of  great 
length,  while  the  columnar  carneas  were  less  distinguishable  than 
I  ever  saw  them.  The  auricle  had  not  in  proportion  suffered 
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the  same  enlargement,  but  the  mitral  valves  appeared  very  in¬ 
adequate  to  their  office. 

The  opening  into  the  aorta  was  of  great  magnitude,  with 
the  semilunar  valves  incapable  of  covering  more  than  a  third 
of  its  diameter.  Upon  clearing  the  aorta  by  dissection,  it 
was  found  much  enlarged,  I  may  safely  say  to  twice  its  usual 
size.  The  sinuses  of  Morgagni  were  no  longer  perceptible  ; 
the  left  coronary  artery  was  large,  but  no  portion  of  it  ossified  ; 
nor  was  there  a  particle  of  ossific  formation  any  where  in  the 
heart  that  I  could  discover.  1  proceeded  to  follow  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  aorta,  which  I  found  extended  to  the  arch, 
and  all  the  vessels  given  off  in  its  course.  Pursuing  my  investi¬ 
gation  along  the  descending  course  of  the  artery,  1  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  enlargement  increase  rather  than  diminish  ; 
and  arrived  at  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  the  vessel  measured 
full  six  inches  circumference,  and  was  tensely  distended  with 
blood,  of  a  colour  between  that  of  arterial  and  venous,  in  a  firm 
coagulum,  but  not  laminated.  Reverting  again  to  the  abdomen, 
I  proceeded  to  lay  bare  the  artery  upon  the  spine,  when  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  hollow,  or  rather  flattened  part  of  the  vertebra,  occu¬ 
pying  about  four  inches  of  the  column.  The  artery  here,  imme¬ 
diately  after  its  exit  from  the  diaphragm,  had  obtained  a  sudden 
contraction  formed  like  the  shoulder  of  a  French  wine-bottle. 
The  vessel  beneath  the  contraction  had  shrunk  to  a  very  dimi¬ 
nutive  size,  and  was  perfectly  empty,  as  were  all  the  vessels 
given  off  from  it.  The  two  external  iliacs  were  quite  vacant, 
and  not  larger  than  crow-quills. 

Returning  to  the  spine,  I  found  that  considerable  loss  had 
been  sustained  in  the  bodies  of  three  of  the  vertebrae  (appa¬ 
rently  the  lower  dorsal  and  upper  lumbar),  in  appearance  by 
absorption,  as  there  was  no  .indication  of  caries,  but  consider- 
able  thickening  of  the  longitudinal  anterior  fascia  of  the  spine. 
The  ascending  cava  was  distended  by  black  blood,  and  lay 
over  the  spinal  articulation  of  the  ribs  on  the  right  side. 

Having  been  most  anxious  to  examine  minutely  the  slate 
of  the  colon,  I  had  detached  it  entirely  from  the  abdomen.  I 
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must  likewise  admit  that  I  had  a  hope,  in  removing  the  colon, 
to  be  able  to  preserve  it  for  subsequent  demonstration,  in 
which  I  was  disappointed  by  unexpected  circumstances.  Is 
it  not,  however,  more  than  probable,  that  the  contraction  of 
the  aorta,  and  consequent  dilatation  of  that  part  of  the  vessel 
immediately  above  the  contraction,  and  flattened  state  of  the 
spine,  were  occasioned  by  long-continued  pressure  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  colon,  the  contraction  being  precisely  in  the  situation 
where  the  transverse  arch  of  that  bowel  had  lain  across  the 
spine  ?  The  lungs,  though  subject  to  pressure  and  to  preter¬ 
natural  circulation  for  a  long  period  (I  imagine  to  a  degree, 
Irom  the  first  commencement  of  the  cough,  more  than  sixteen 
months),  evinced  no  disorganization,  some  muco-purulent 
fluid  only  being  to  be  detected  in  the  bronchia.  The  head,  I 
regret  to  say,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining,  but  its 
state  may  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  obstruction  of  the  de¬ 
scending  aorta,  and  the  symptoms  long  before  death. 

So  far  I  have  plainly  related  a  succession  of  facts,  simply 
transcribed  from  my  notes,  with  the  impression  they  created 
upon  occurrence.  I  shall  now  state  some  incidental  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  throw  material  light  upon  the  physiology 
of  the  cases  before  us.  Both  these  young  ladies  had  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  good  health  till  within  about  twelve  months  an¬ 
tecedent  to  the  period  they  were  placed  under  my  care.  Each 
of  them  distinctly  traced  the  derangement  of  their  health  to 
have  commenced  with  constipated  bowels.  The  first,  Miss 
L.  evidently  accelerated  the  march  of  disease  by  having,  a  few 
weeks  previously  to  my  seeing  her,  made  frequent  use  of  the 
cold  bath,  into  which,  from  timidity,  I  found  she  invariably 
entered  by  immersing  the  lower  extremities  first,  and  was 
generally  several  minjutes  before  she  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  proceed  to  submersion. 

This  family,  consisting  of  four,  benevolently  disposed, 
amiable,  and  affectionate  sisters,  had,  for  many  months,  indis¬ 
creetly  confined  themselves  to  the  house,  in  the  sedentary  oc¬ 
cupation  of  needle-work  for  the  poor.  Two  of  them  fell  sa- 
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crifices,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  their  philanthropy :  a  third,  who 
was  the  eldest,  has  recently  escaped  with  difficulty  the  same 
catastrophe,  having  suffered  a  sudden  total  obstruction  in  the 
colon,  which  produced  peritoneal  inflammation,  that  was  not 
subdued  without  the  most  decided  depletion  ;  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ounces  of  blood  having  been  abstracted  in  five  days, 
upon  repeated  recurrence  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms. 
And  the  fourth  has  an  enlargement  of  the  thorax  of  the  left 
side,  an  indescribably  distressing  feel  about  the  chest,  a  pulse 
that  strongly  indicates  mischief  about  the  source  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  and  an  incipient* stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  prominent  symptoms  in  the  two  fatal  cases  bore  the 
most  marked  analogy,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  first  case 
the  cerebral  affection  was  one  of  the  first  symptoms;  in  the 
second,  it  was  most  decided  at  the  termination  of  the  disease. 
In  the  first  case,  the  increased  circulation  of  blood  through  the 
lungs  rapidly  produced  disorganization,  and  an  extensive  sup¬ 
puration  of  the  parenchymatous  substance,  long  before  she 
expired  ;  while  in  the  second,  we  had  no  evidence,  while  liv¬ 
ing,  of  any  destruction  having  taken  place  in  the  organs  of  re¬ 
spiration,  and  the  dissection  proved  the  capacity  occasionally 
inherent  in  the  lungs  to  resist  disease. 

The  cough  in  the  first  case  soon  assumed  a  phthisical  cha¬ 
racter  ;  while  in  the  second,  it  was  only  to  be  compared  to 
that  spasmodic  cough  which  is  invariably  produced  by  the 
lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
And  though  this  cough  had  continued  to  the  most  distressing 
degree  for  full  sixteen  months,  it  had  evidently  effected  no  mis¬ 
chief  abstractedly.  In  both  instances  there  were  attacks,  which 

i 

I  have  candidly  stated  I  imagined  to  be  hepatic,  and  they  were 
both  after  the  apparently  total  evacuation  of  the  long-retained 
contents  of  the  colon.  Both  had  the  same  unequal  balance  of 
the  circulation,  as  evinced  by  the  preternatural  determination 
to  the  head,  and  cold  low  er  extremities. 

In  the  first  case,  the  effect  w  as  extravasation,  I  have  little 
doubt,  into  one  or  both  ventricles  in  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 

z  3 
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ease;  and  in  the  second,  that  event  occurred  at  the  conclusion. 
Each  had  the  same  peculiar  feel  across  the  spine  (which  was 
precisely  opposite  the  spot  where  the  loss  of  substance  in  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  was  discovered  in  the  second  case),  and 
each  drew  the  same  comparison,  that  it  was  like  a  cold  heavy 
hand  placed  across  the  back  bone.  In  the  first  case  I  had 
concluded  there  was  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  and  we  had 
direct  evidence  of  an  almost  total  obstruction  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  to  the  lower  extremities.  That  the  disease  was  essentially 
the  same  in  both  instances,  I  have  not  now  the  smallest  doubt, 
though  the  effects  were,  in  some  measure,  varied.  The  first 
cause,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  concluding,  was  in  the  ob¬ 
struction  of  the  colon  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  all  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  symptoms  were  merely  a  chain  of  successive  effects. 
I  hope  I  am  reasoning  from  sound  pathology  when  I  say,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  enormously  distended  colon 
had  pressed  upon  the  aorta  so  long  and  so  forcibly,  that  it  had 
caused  a  contraction  of  its  calibre ;  that  the  force  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  meeting  with  this  obstruction  had  caused  that  distention 
of  the  vessel  above  the  diaphragm  ;  that  the  coats  of  the  artery 
began  to  lose  their  elasticity  and  dilate,  which  dilatation  went 
on  progressively  increasing  till  it  involved  the  heart  itself  in  its 
morbid  effects.  The  column  of  blood  being  obstructed  in  its 
descent,  was  forced  in  larger  quantities  through  the  lungs  and 
along  the  course  of  the  carotids.  The  heart  must  have  been 
long  embarrassed  by  the  obstruction  in  the  aorta,  and  was  no 
doubt  ultimately  overloaden,  or,  as  it  were,  overpowered  by 
its  own  blood.  Two  peculiar  circumstances,  which  I  have 
but  cursorily  mentioned  in  the  statement  of  appearances  on 
dissection,  I  have  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
separate  notice.  First,  the  sacrum,  I  have  observed,  formed  an 
unusually  acute  angle  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  The  spi¬ 
nal  column  at  its  base  was  nearly  straight,  the  lumbar  vertebrae 
projecting  much  less  into  the  pelvis,  than  I  ever  saw  them. 
The  superior  margin  of  the  sacrum  stood  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  its  dorsum  abruptly  protruding 
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posteriorly,  where,  at  the  lowrer  part,  it  formed  another  consi* 
derable  angle,  throwing  the  os  coccygis  directly  in  upon  the 
rectum  ;  thus  nearly  describing  a  triangle,  instead  of  an 
ellipsis.  How'  far  the  sharp  ridge,  thus  formed  by  the  supe- 
sior  margin  of  the  sacrum,  across  which  the  colon  wras  firmly 
bound  by  peritoneum,  influenced  the  formation  of  the  contrac¬ 
tion,  I  leave  others  to  decide.  And  how  much  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture,  constantly  indulged  in,  may  distort  the  os  coccygis  and 
sacrum  of  a  young  delicate  female,  I  profess  myself  ignorant. 

Secondly,  the  colon,  though  so  amazingly  distended,  was 
void  of  faeces,  and  filled  only  with  flatus  ;  this  I  imagine  may 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  from  the  long-continued  disten¬ 
tion  of  the  bowel  having  destroyed  the  elasticity  of  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibres,  and  the  constant  state  of  gastric  and  enteric  irrita¬ 
tion  creating  an  extrication  of  gas,  which  filled  the  vacuum. 

I  have  several  times  heard  my  much-respected  friend  Dr. 
Armstrong,  insist  upon  an  accumulation  in  the  colon  being  a 
frequent  but  unsuspected  cause  of  many  anomalous  complaints. 
Valuable  as  I  have  ever  considered  any  remark  made  from  his 
professional  experience,  I  think  this  one  truly  inestimable,  not 
only  from  its  justness,  but  from  the  irreparable  mischief  the 
obscurity  of  the  disease  frequently  produces.  The  cases 
here  related  are  not  the  only  ones  that  have  impressed  me  with 
this  conviction,  but  several  others  have  subsequently  fallen 
under  my  observation,  where  unloading  the  colon  has  produced 
surprising  effects.  In  truth,  such  has  been  the  relief  I  have 
witnessed  in  some  affections  of  the  head,  of  the  chest,  and  of 
the  stomach,  where  there  was  no  inconvenience  directly  refer¬ 
able  to  the  abdomen,  that,  without  the  elucidation  of  this  dis - 
section,  ]  should  have  been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it. 
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Superfcetation. 
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Surgeon  and  Accoucheur  to  the  Lying-in  Institution,  Newman  Street,  London. 


Y •  Z.  aged  thirty-three,  engaged  me  to  attend  her,  with  her 
nintli  child;  she  had  always  had  favourable  and  speedy  ac- 
couchetnents,  and  to  the  period  of  her  present  confinement  was 
in  good  health.  Feb.  26,  1820,  after  having  had  many  severe 
pains,  she  sent  for  me  :  on  examining  per  vaginam,  I  found 
the  os  uteri  gradually  dilating,  but  the  recurrence  of  pains 
taking  place  only  at  considerable  intervals,  I  left  her,  and  re¬ 
peated  my  visit  in  the  evening ;  a  progressive  advancement 
was  observable,  but  the  intervals  betwixt  the  pains  being  still 
long,  I  again  left  her,  requesting  to  be  sent  for  when  the  pains 
became  more  trequent.  On  the  following  morning,  and 
throughout  the  day,  the  pains  were  violent,  and  produced  a 
regular  dilating  effect  upon  the  os  uteri,  yet  not  so  urgent  as 
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to  require  my  interference,  except  in  the  general  management. 
On  the  28th,  at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M.  she  having  been  at  this 
time  upwards  of  forty-eight  hours  in  labour,  but  without  any 
distressing  symptom,  beyond  depression  of  spirits,  from  such 
an  unusual  protraction  of  her  sufferings;  and  as  I  considered  the 
slow  action  of  the  uterus  might  be  caused  by  over-distention ; 
and  finding  the  os  uteri  sufficiently  dilated,  I  ruptured  the 
membranes ;  a  considerable,  but  by  no  means  extraordinary, 
quantity  of  liquor  amnii  was  discharged ;  the  pains  became 
more  frequent,  and  in  about  two  hours  she  was  delivered  of  a 
fine  female  child :  immediately  after  the  birth  of  which,  a  vio¬ 
lent  haemorrhage  supervened  ;  it  was,  however,  easily  restrain¬ 
ed,  on  the  extraction  of  the  placenta,  and  on  a  regular  pressure 
being  made  upon  the  uterus  externally;  which  organ,  in  a  short 
time,  feeling  contracted  to  the  usual  size  after  delivery ;  and 
having  secured  a  compress  round  the  abdomen,  I  should  have 
left  my  patient  as  not  requiring  any  further  assistance  from  me, 
had  I  not  been  in  the  practice,  for  some  years  past,  of  introdu¬ 
cing  two  or  three  fingers  into  the  vagina,  to  ascertain  if  any 
portion  of  membrane  be  left  behind,  which  might  occasion  in¬ 
convenience  or  foetor  in  the  discharges ;  when,  to  my  great 
surprise,  at  the  extremities  of  my  fingers,  I  felt  a  hard  irregular 
substance  enveloped  in  membrane,  resembling  the  bones  of  a 
fowl,  and  which,  upon  being  brought  forth,  proved  to  be  a 
perfectly  formed  male  foetus,  the  size  and  appearance  of  one 
about  four  months  old:  it  was  squeezed  quite  flat,  but  had  no 
marks  of  putridity  about  it :  of  course  I  knew  it  could  not 
have  existed  without  a  placenta,  which,  upon  further  examina¬ 
tion,  I  found  detached  within  the  uterus ;  it  was  about  the 
size  and  thickness  of  the  palm  of  the  hand;  it  had  not  the 
ordinary  character  of  a  placenta,  having  no  appearance  of 
umbilical  vessels  ramifying  upon  its  surface ;  and  instead  of  a 
loose  and  spongy  mass,  it  was  converted  into  a  firm,  fleshy, 
and  somewhat  tuberculated  substance.  The  foetus  measured 
full  four  inches,  but  I  was  not  scrupulously  particular  as  to  its 
weight  or  other  circumstances,  as  I  made  a  present  of  it  to 
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an  eminent  obstetrical  teacher  and  friend,  supposing  it  would 
be  carefully  attended  to ;  but  unfortunately  not  having  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  him  in  a  menstruum  that  would  preserve  it,  and  he 
being  exceedingly  hurried  at  the  time,  it  was  neglected  until 
decomposition  had  completely  destroyed  it.  He  regrets,  equally 
with  myself,  the  loss,  but  the  facts  remain ;  and  it  being  the 
only  case,  i  believe,  upon  record,  where  the  blighted  foetus  has 
not  been  expelled  in  a  putrid  state,  and  in  which  the  rationale 
of  the  occurrence  altogether  is  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
without  having  recourse  to  the  doctrine  of  superfcetation,  which 
in  the  human  female,  I  consider  next  to  an  impossibility,  except 
where  there  is  a  double  uterus,  I  think  the  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  preserved.  Cases  of  this  kind,  I  am  aware, 
are  alluded  to  by  different  authors,  and  particularly  by  Dr. 
Denman;  but  he  does  not  mention  having  witnessed  any  him¬ 
self,  and  relates  only  one  in  confirmation,  sent  to  him  by  the 
lady  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  and  narrated  to  her  by 
the  lady  in  whose  person  it  occurred,  viz.  a  friend  in  Jamaica. 
— Vide  Denman’s  Midwifery,  4th  edit.  fol.  599*  The  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  placenta  are  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and  yet  so  obvious  was  its  mor¬ 
bid  state  here,  that  I  am  only  surprised  it  has  not  been  noticed 
by  others,  especially  as  it  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  cases  of 
blighted  ovum  of  single  conceptions ;  and  as  that  subject  is 
connected  with,  and  in  some  degree  illustrative  of  my  theory,  I 
shall  digress  a  little  to  relate  a  case  of  that  description,  which 
occurred  in  my  practice  in  the  year  1 8  J  8,  when  the  disorgan¬ 
ized  mass  was  retained  in  the  uterus  eleven  months.  The  pa¬ 
tient  was  a  young  healthy  woman,  who  was  married  early  in 
March  1817,  and  who,  until  her  marriage,  had  menstruated 
regularly,  and  continued  to  do  so  twice  afterwards ;  it  then 
ceased,  and  she  had  every  symptom  of  pregnancy,  w  ith  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  of  size  for  three  months ;  she  had  then  a 
threatening  of  a  miscarriage,  as  pain  in  the  back  and  loins, 
with  a  sense  of  bearing  down,  Sic.  for  which  she  was  bled 
and  kept  quiet :  this  uneasiness  subsided,  and  she  went  oil 
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having  had  no  discharge,  menstrual  or  otherwise,  from  the 
time  of  her  conception  in  the  beginning  of  May  1817,  until 
within  eight  or  ten  days  of  her  delivery :  at  this  period  she  was 
attacked  with  a  slight  flooding  accompanied  by  pain,  which 
continued  with  recurrences  and  intermissions  till  the  31st  of 
March  1818,  when  regular  uterine  pains  commenced,  attended 
by  the  most  violent  and  continual  parturient  efforts  I  almost 
ever  witnessed  ;  and  from  the  strong  indications  present  would 
doubtless  have  terminated  in  puerperal  convulsions,  had  they 
not  been  prevented  by  copious  depletions.  At  length  a  fleshy 
mass  was  expelled  from  the  uterus,  about  the  size  of  a  four 
months  placenta,  but  as  much  more  dense  in  structure  as  in 
the  former  case,  and  bestudded  on  its  internal  surface  with  an 
appearance  of  hydatids.  The  woman  did  well ;  but  after 
the  expiration  of  a  month,  she  discharged  nearly  a  pint 
basin  full  of  small  hydatids,  which  continued  coming 
away  for  many  days;  since  which  she  has  menstruated  regu¬ 
larly,  except  when  pregnant,  and  has  had  several  children, 
without  any  of  her  former  anomalous  circumstances.  The 
growth  of  the  foetus  being  here  destroyed  at  an  early  period,  it 
was  probably  very  small,  and  escaped  unobserved  with  the 
coagula,  that  occasionally  were  discharged  in  the  week  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  labour,  as  I  did  not  see  the  whole 
that  came  away,  not  visiting  her  every  day ;  however,  that 
the  substance  which  ultimately  came  from  her  was  a  placenta, 
was  quite  evident,  and  cases  of  this  nature  not  being  very 
uncommon,  though  generally  terminating  sooner,  the  facts  will 
be  readily  admitted. 

In  the  recital  of  these  cases,  I  beg  to  state,  1  should  not 
have  obtruded  them  upon  the  public,  had  not  the  doctrine  of 
superfcetation  to  boast  of  proselytes,  of  considerable  rank  in 
the  profession,  even  at  the  present  day.  The  few  physiolo¬ 
gical  and  pathological  observations  contained  in  this  paper, 
therefore,  are  offered  as  tending  in  a  great,  if  not  conclusive, 
degree,  to  refute  that  doctrine,  and  as  more  clearly  elucidating 
the  subject  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  by  directing  the  at- 
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tention  of  physiologists  to  the  state  of  the  placenta  in  all  such 
cases  ;  for  I  conceive,  from  analogy  in  cases  of  blighted  ovum 
of  single  conception,  with  the  facts  detailed  in  this  particular 
narrative  of  twin  conception,  it  is  satisfactorily  explained, 
how,  in  a  case  of  supposed  superfoetation,  one  child  may  be 
born  healthy  and  of  full  growth,  whilst  the  other  shall  have 
the  appearance  of  being  only  partially  developed ;  its  com¬ 
plete  evolution  and  maturity  having  been  prevented  by  disease 
originating  in  the  placental  or  circulatory  system,  yet  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  altogether  its  vitality,  nor  to  produce  that  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  uterine  functions  necessary  to  its  premature 
expulsion  ;  and  thus  a  woman  may  finally  accomplish  the 
full  period  of  utero-gestation,  without  inconvenience  to  her¬ 
self  or  injury-  to  another  foetus  with  which  she  is  then 
pregnant :  the  diseased  structure  of  the  placenta  in  this 
instance  demonstrating  the  fact,  whilst  the  foetus  had  nothing 
peculiar  in  its  appearance  beyond  its  diminutiveness,  and  being 
pressed  flat  by  the  action  of  the  uterus ;  yet  from  these  latter 
circumstances  principally  it  is  that  superfoetation  has  been 
thought  probable. 

In  conclusion,  and  connected  with  the  preceding  case, 
I  shall  presume  to  offer  some  practical  suggestions  to  the 
junior  part  of  the  profession,  by  directing  their  attention 
to  a  measure  of  precaution,  but  for  which  I  should  have' 
been  placed  in  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma,  by  leaving  my 
patient  with  a  second  foetus  in  utero ;  and  as  it  actually  did 
occur  a  few  years  ago  in  this  metropolis  to  a  gentleman  of 
first-rate  talents ,  and  was  the  occasion  of  many  unpleasant  re¬ 
marks  by  the  illiterate  and  illiberal,  I  may  be  excused  for 
being  a  little  prolix  thereon.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  claim  any 
merit  for  my  discovery,  or  to  utter  a  syllable  of  censure  against 
the  eminent  individual  alluded  to;  but  I  think  it  of  import¬ 
ance  to  bring  the  two  cases  parallel,  as  I  believe  they  were 
exactly  similar  (i.  e.  as  in  my  case,  the  uterus  had  contracted 
to  the  usual  size  after  delivery,  and  there  was  no  hemorrhage 
or  other  symptom  to  demand  attention):  any  gentleman  under 
such  circumstances  would  ordinarily  leave  his  patient,  satisfied 
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he  had  performed  every  thing  required,  and  I  should  have  felt 
equally  so,  had  not,  as  I  before  stated,  my  experience  of  late 
years,  induced  me  always  to  introduce  two  or  three  fingers  into 
the  vagina ,  in  order  to  make  an  examination  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  any  portion  of  membrane,  &c.  which  may  acci¬ 
dentally  have  been  torn  oft’  in  withdrawing  the  placenta; 
having  in  more  instances  than  one,  known  the  retention  cf  a 
portion  of  membrane  produce,  and  keep  up  for  many  days, 
excessive  irritation  and  pain,  with  a  considerably  increased 
flow  and  foetor  of  the  lochial  discharges;  and  although  it  is 
well  known  the  fetid  discharge,  vulgarly  called  by  nurses  “  the 
green  waters,”  is  not  usually  dependent  on  such  occurrence,  yet 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  it;  added  to  which, 
the  health  and  sufferings  of  the  individual  will  be  proportionate: 
I  would,  therefore,  suggest  to  the  young  practitioner  in  mid¬ 
wifery,  the  propriety  of  removing  the  placenta  and  membranes 
very  cautiously,  that  the  whole  may  be  brought  away  entire , 
and  prior  to  his  quitting  the  bedside  of  his  patient,  to  satisfy 
himself  by  a  delicate  and  gentle  examination  as  above  directed, 
that  no  portions  of  membrane  be  left  behind;  for,  however 
he  may  feel  disposed  to  slight  such  admonition,  I  can  confi¬ 
dently  assure  him,  if  he  neglects  it,  he  will  occasionally  meet 
with  cases  that  will  mortify  him,  if  not  tarnish  his  reputation ; 
and  should  he  not  possess  that  high  character,  professionally 
and  publicly  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to  most  deservedly 
enjoyed,  the  result  to  his  future  prospects  may  be  very  in¬ 
jurious.  As  an  additional  weight  to  these  remarks,  1  hope 
I  may  not  be  considered  unnecessarily  tedious  in  stating,  that  I 
was  called  to  a  case  the  other  day,  where  a  gentleman  not 
greatly  experienced  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  in  hastily 
withdrawing  the  placenta,  and  probably  not  attending  to  the 
different  axes  of  the  pelvis,  &c.  had  produced  a  cord-like 
tension  of  the  membranes,  in  consequence  of  their  being 
grasped  by  the  uterus,  which  induced  him  to  suppose  it  was 
the  umbilical  cord  of  another  foetus,  and  absolutely  to  put  a 
ligature  round  the  same,  and  divide  it:  thus  leaving  the  de- 
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tached  portions  retracted  within  the  uterus.  He  very  candidly 
stated  what  he  had  done,  and  it  was  easily  remedied ;  and  I 
merely  mention  the  occurrence  as  further  evidence  of  the  at¬ 
tention  necessary  to  be  observed  even  in  the  performance  of 
so  simple  an  operation  as  removing,  from  the  uterus  and  va¬ 
gina,  an  unattached  placenta. 

1,  Keppel  Street,  Bedford  Square, 

January  1823. 
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A  CASE 

•  it  s’-' 

OF 

cut  throat; 

SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED. 

BY  CHARLES  THOMAS  HADEN, 
Surgeon  to  the  Chelsea  and  Brompton  Dispensary,  See. 


The  writer  publishes  this  case  because  he  thinks  it  involves 
some  peculiar  principles  of  surgical  practice  important  in 
such  accidents.  He  deems  it  necessary  to  state,  however,  that 
as  he  wholly  derived  the  peculiarity  of  these  principles  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Alcock,  he  is  disappointed  to  find  these  ob¬ 
servations  will  not,  as  at  first  arranged,  appear  as  a  supplement 
to  a  paper  containing  an  extensive  series  of  similar  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  Mr.  Alcock’s  practice.  He  the  more  regrets 
this  because  the  case  was  in  reality  only  treated  by  him  under 
the  direction  of  that  gentleman,  who  fortunately  happened  to 
be  at  the  author’s  house  when  the  accident  occurred. 

CASE. 

Mrs.  Savons,  aged  forty-two,  cut  her  throat  in  July  1822, 
after  suffering  for  some  days  from  pain  in  her  head.  She  was 
not  in  bad  circumstances,  nor  had  she  any  particular  reason 
for  the  deed ;  her  forehead  was  low,  her  cranium  small,  and 
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she  had  much  of  the  moody  appearance  of  insanity.  She  had 
also,  on  a  former  occasion,  attempted  to  drown  herself. 

She  had  divided  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  adjacent  parts,  so 
as  to  lay  open  the  larynx  and  expose  to  view  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  pharynx.  The  wound  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
was  very  jagged  and  irregular,  having  evidently  been  inflicted 
by  repeated  incisions  :  a  portion  of  the  cartilage  was  so  far 
detached,  except  at  one  of  its  extremities,  as  to  vibrate  like  a 
reed,  and  to  be  drawn  inwards  at  each  inspiration.  She 
coughed  almost  incessantly,  and  with  a  degree  of  violence  rarely 
witnessed,  except  when  the  larynx  suffers  great  irritation. 
She  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood ;  but  none  of  the  vessels  re¬ 
quired  a  ligature  except  one  near  the  surface.  The  wound 
w  as  made  by  means  of  a  razor,  and  it  extended  from  one  sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus  muscle  to  the  other.  Although  her  appear¬ 
ance  was  so  alarming  as  to  render  the  persons  with  whom  she 
lived  most  anxious  to  have  her  removed,  on  any  terms,  fearing 
she  W'ould  immediately  expire;  yet  in  a  little  time  after  she  was 
visited,  she  was  in  a  state  of  tolerable  quietude;  but  occa¬ 
sional  attacks  of  suffocation  came  on,  which  were  relieved  by 
keeping  the  loose  portion  of  cartilage  from  being  drawn  into 
the  larynx,  and  by  the  expulsion  or  extraction  of  large  lumps  of 
ropy  and  almost  inspissated  mucus,  which  arose  from  the 
trachea. 

The  blood  which  continued  to  flow',  or  rather  to  ooze  ra¬ 
pidly  from  the  divided  surfaces,  for  a  considerable  time,  was 
prevented  from  being  carried  into  the  windpipe  during  the 
inspirations  (which  were,  as  might  be  expected,  much  more 
violent  than  natural),  by  inclining  the  body  forwards,  and  by 
the  constant  and  cautious  application  of  soft  sponges,  fre¬ 
quently  renewed,  immediately  after  being  squeezed  from  hot 
water. 

After  the  haemorrhage  had  ceased,  the  wound  was  cleaned 
thoroughly,  by  the  removal  of  every  particle  of  coagulated 
blood ;  the  hanging  portion  of  cartilage,  w  hich,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  was  drawn  into  the  larynx  at  every  inspiration,  and  one 
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or  two  jagged  edges  of  skin,  &c.  were  removed.  Two  liga¬ 
tures  were  introduced,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of  about 
an  inch ;  but  as  the  arteries  of  the  part  were  in  considerable 
action,  and  as  the  expectoration  of  sticky  mucus  was  almost 
incessant,  the  ligatures  were  not  drawn  tight,  nor  were  the 
parts  attempted  to  be  closed,  except  occasionally,  for  more 
than  two  hours  after  the  accident.  An  assistant  was  left  to 
remove  the  protruded  lumps  of  mucus  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  sponge  rapidly  and  skilfully  applied,  so  as  to  prevent 
them  from  being  drawn  into  the  trachea  when  the  cough  ceas¬ 
ed,  on  the  recurrence  of  inspiration. 

When  the  patient  drank  fluid,  almost  all  of  it  ran  through 
the  wound,  producing  cough,  and  threatening  suffocation. 
Cough  too  was  produced  whenever  she  attempted  to  speak, 
even  though  the  external  wound  was  closed,  in  which  case  she 
spoke  in  a  faint  whisper.  When  the  wound  was  open,  of 
course  she  could  not  speak  at  all.  Cough  was  induced  also 
whenever  the  parts  were  irritated  by  being  kept  closed  or 
otherwise. 

After  a  lapse  of  two  hours  the  wound  put  on  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appearance.  It  was  pale  and  free  from  blood,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  less  irritable,  so  that  the  neighbouring  arteries  no  longer 
beat  so  violently  as  to  make  the  w'ound  pulsate.  The  cough 
and  sticky  expectoration  had  also  materially  abated,  and  the 
patient  was  very  tranquil.  The  ligatures  were  therefore  drawn 
so  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  were  lightly  but  accurately 
closed;  two  compresses  of  lint  were  placed  diagonally,  with 
one  across  the  bottom  of  them,  as  is  expressed  below  by  the 
outline  #.  Slips  of  sticking  plaster  were  placed  in  like  manner 


*  As  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  by  a 
mere  sketch,  of  the  manner  in  whicli  the  compresses  should  support 
divided  parts,  the  outline  is  omitted.  The  principle  may,  however, 
be  plainly  stated.  Let  the  surgeon  bring  the  divided  parts  accu¬ 
rately  into  contact,  by  regulating  the  position,  and  by  supporting 
with  his  fingers  those  parts  which  are  disposed  to  retract.  Let  him 
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diagonally  and  across,  so  as  to  keep  the  compresses  on,  and 
thus  to  support  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound  in  its  closed  state. 
It  was  also  intended  to  steady  the  head  in  a  position  reclined 
forwards,  but  the  patient  was  so  quiet,  and  the  wound  so  ac¬ 
curately  closed,  that  it  was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  When 
the  wound  w  as  in  this  state  the  sputa  were  forced  out  of  the 
middle  aperture  as  before,  when  the  patient  coughed  (for  it 
will  be  remarked  that  the  middle  point  w  as  not  covered  by  the 
plaster),  and  therefore  a  sponge  was  applied  and  supported  by 
a  single  turn  of  roller  passed  round  the  neck *  *.  After  some 
hours,  however,  this  sponge  was  removed,  and  a  bandage  ap¬ 
plied  formed  of  two  slips  of  roller  sewed  together,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  pair  of  diminishing  compasses,  the  crossed  part 
being  placed  on  the  wound,  the  longer  ends  passed  under  the 
armpits  and  tied  across  the  back,  and  the  shorter  ones  tied  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.  The  sponge  was  taken  aw  ay  merely  to 
keep  the  attendants  at  work  to  remove  the  expelled  sputa,  and 
thus  to  ensure  their  constant  attention  to  the  patient. 


observe  towards  what  points  the  retraction  takes  place,  and  the  di¬ 
rection  and  extent  of  the  support  necessary  to  counteract  it.  Having 
carefully  determined  these  circumstances,  the  support  previously 
given  by  the  fingers,  must  be  supplied  by  compresses  and  bandage. 
Mere  strips  of  plaster  close  only  the  edges  of  the  skin,  and  are  liable, 
if  too  tightly  applied,  to  fold  the  edges  inwards,  and  thereby  prevent 
union.  The  deeper  parts  require  the  aid  of  compresses  and  roller. 
Few  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  conceive,  although 
many  of  ample  experience  are  fully  aware,  how  much  the  success¬ 
ful  treatment  of  severe  and  dangerous  wounds  depends  upon  the 
efficient  use  of  bandages. 

*  Few  cases  of  wound  penetrating  into  the  larynx  or  trachea 
admit  of  the  attempt  to  close  the  opening,  until  after  the  irritation 
consequent  on  the  wound  has  subsided.  The  accumulation  of  tena¬ 
cious  mucus  is  so  great,  in  many  instances,  as  not  only  merely  to 
endanger,  but  actually  to  produce  suffocation,  unless  precautions  be 
taken  to  moderate  it  by  allaying  irritation,  and  to  remove  it  when¬ 
ever  it  is  protruded ;  and  thus  prevent  its  being  carried  back  again 
into  the  trachea. 
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The  patient  was  then  placed  in  bed  in  a  sitting  position, 
or  at  least  with  her  body  somewhat  reclined,  but  her  head  a 
little  bent  forwards  ;  and  an  attendant  was  placed  by  her  side*. 
Cold  lotions  also  were  applied  to  the  shaved  head. 

Strict  directions  were  given  that  the  patient  should  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  speak,  and  that  on  no  account  either  food  or  drink 
should  be  given  to  her,  in  even  the  smallest  quantity. 

Second  day.  The  patient  had  slept  for  only  about  an 
hour,  but  was  easy  and  tranquil :  the  wound  close  and  free 
from  irritation.  The  cough  had  been  less  troublesome,  and  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  sputa  had  passed  through  the 
mouth.  The  patient  had  made  water,  but  had  had  no  stool. 
She  could  speak  very  plainly  in  a  whisper,  and  without  excit¬ 
ing  coughing.  The  dressings  w'ere  changed  in  the  evening ; 
and  as  it  was  nearly  thirty  hours  since  the  accident,  and  the 
patient  was  faint  fiom  want  of  food,  a  little  new  milk  was 
sucked  through  a  straw,  the  body  and  head  being  reclined  as 
much  as  possible.  The  milk  almost  entirely,  however,  passed 
through  the  wound. 

Third  day.  The  patient  had  slept  tolerably  well,  and  was 
lying  on  the  side,  and  in  some  degree  horizontally.  It  was 
found,  that  whilst  nearly  one  half  of  the  wTound  had  united,  the 
ligature  on  the  other  side  had  become  looser  than  was  consist¬ 
ent  with  a  close  union  of  the  cut  surfaces.  In  the  evening 
very  little  sputa  passed  through  the  wound,  even  when  the 


*  The  contrast  between  the  first  alarming  condition  of  the  patient 
and  her  present  apparent  comfort  was  so  great,  that  the  attendants 
who  had  been  so  anxious  for  her  removal  in  the  first  instance  ex¬ 
pressed  their  surprise,  declaring  they  could  not  have  given  credit  to 
it,  had  they  not  themselves  witnessed  the  fact.  The  patient  had 
become  perfectly  rational  before  the  dressing  of  the  wound,  to 
which  the  free  loss  of  blood  which  she  had  sustained  had  probably 
contributed.  Arbitrary  signs  were  arranged  with  her  by  which  her 
wants  most  likely  to  occur  should  be  made  known  without  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  speak,  which  might  derange  the  parts  after  they  were  ad¬ 
justed. 
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patient  coughed.  A  glyster  given  this  day,  produced  a  motion. 
Very  little  of  the  milk  had  passed  by  the  oesophagus,  never¬ 
theless  no  other  food  was  allowed. 

Fourth  day.  The  patient  had  passed  a  restless  night,  and 
her  pulse  was  rather  hard ;  her  skin  also  was  hot.  V.  S.  The 
looseness  of  the  right  ligature  was  found  to  depend  on  a  tuck- 
ing-in  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  wound.  This  also 
it  was  which  had  prevented  union  at  that  part.  It  could  not 
be  everted  without  passing  a  ligature  from  within  outwards, 
and  tying  the  upper  thread  to  the  old  ligature ;  the  lower  being 
fastened  by  a  roll  of  lint.  By  these  means,  the  edges  of  the 
wound  were  brought  in  close  contact,  so  that  sticking  plaster 
and  compress  were  unnecessary. 

From  this  period  the  case  went  on  progressively  well.  It 
is  true,  that  the  original  hope  and  intention  of  a  very  speedy 
union  of  the  wound  had  been  frustrated  by  circumstances 
which,  of  course,  originated  in  some  want  of  attention  to  pre¬ 
cision  on  the  part  of  the  operator;  but  in  a  fortnight  the 
wound  had  become  contracted  to  a  very  small  size,  and  it 
would  have  been  soon  healed,  although  it  continued  to  dis¬ 
charge  much  saliva,  &c. if  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  head 
steady  had  not  caused  much  motion  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  a  small  fistulous 
opening  only  remained. 

It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  opening  was  in  the  axis 
of  the  rotary  motion  of  the  part :  it  seemed  to  be  the  pivot 
on  which  the  head  turned.  This  circumstance,  which  arose 
from  the  incision  being  so  high  in  the  neck,  tended  also  to  re¬ 
tard  the  ultimate  healing  of  the  wound. 

The  writer  considered  the  wound  to  be  now  in  such  a  state, 
that  in  a  few  days,  with  proper  care,  it  would  be  healed ;  when 


•  Liquids  when  drunk  passed  through  the  wound :  solids  when 
eaten  did  not.  Indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  solids  were  swallow¬ 
ed  as  soon  as  they  were  allowed,  which  was  about  the  sixth  or  se¬ 
venth  day,  much  more  easily  than  liquids  had  previously  been. 
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absence  from  home  and  illness  prevented  him  from  seeing  the 
patient  for  two  months;  the  case,  therefore,  passed  into  the 

p 

care  of  an  assistant. 

On  again  seeing  the  poor  woman,  the  writer  was  much 
chagrined  to  find  that  a  fistulous  orifice  still  remained.  But  it 
was  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  was  made  ap¬ 
parent  only  by  a  little  knob  of  granulations  as  large  as  a  pin's 
head.  In  fact,  the  opening,  which  was  still  of  course  in  the 
very  centre  of  motion,  barely  admitted  a  small  probe;  but  the 
probe  passed  readily  into  the  larynx.  In  four  more  days  the 
healing  was  completed.  The  patient  can  still  only  speak  in  a 
whisper,  which  sufficiently  points  out  the  part  which  was 
wounded.  The  immediate  organ  of  voice,  however,  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  lowest  point  of  the  wound  ;  because  fluids  passed  so 
easily  through  the  wound  without  entering  the  trachea.  It 
was  this  high  division  in  the  neck  which  saved  the  carotid  in 
so  deep  a  wound. 

In  reflecting  on  the  facts  above  stated,  many  topics  offer 
themselves  ;  but  they  may  be  mainly  resolved  into  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  of  the  causes  of  danger  in  cases  of  cut  throat 
as  relate  to  the  present  instance,  and  of  the  methods  used  to 
avert  them. 

1st.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  cut  throat  cases  arises 
from  hemorrhage.  But  although  no  large  artery  nor  vein  was 
divided  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the  haemorrhage  had,  in 
some  rpeasure,  ceased  before  the  patient  was  seen ;  yet  some 
considerable  vessels  had  been  divided,  for  much  blood  had 
been  lost.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  wound  had 
been  immediately  dressed,  and  especially  if  too  great  a  soli¬ 
citude  to  close  it  tightly  had  been  displayed,  secondary  haemor¬ 
rhage  would  have  taken  place,  and  that  perhaps  the  same  de¬ 
plorable  state  of  parts  and  termination  of  the  case  as  the  writer 
witnessed  on  another  occasion  would  have  occurred*. 


*  A  gentleman  cut  his  throat  in  the  night.  The  wound  was  very 
large;  but  as  the  haemorrhage  had  ceased,  the  two  attendant  surgeons 
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2d.  Suffocation.  The  danger  of  suffocation  was  here  im¬ 
minent  :  first,  on  account  of  the  incessant  formation  of  the 
lumps  of  ropy  mucus,  which  if  they  had  not  been  individually 
and  with  considerable  activity  and  address  removed  by  an  as¬ 
sistant,  as  they  projected  through  the  wound  during  expiration, 
would  have  passed  into  the  trachea  during  inspiration,  and 
suffocated  the  patient  by  their  accumulation :  for  she  had  no 
power  to  detach  them  herself :  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
violent  cough  which  harassed  the  patient  without  ceasing,  and 
would  have  produced  great  mischief  if  an  attempt  had  been 

made  to  close  the  wound  immediately ;  as  was  demonstrated 

# 

by  closing  the  aperture  for  a  time. 

3d.  The  existence  of  extraneous  parts.  The  small  bit 
of  loose  cartilage  which  was  carried  in  and  out  of  the  trachea 
during  respiration,  would  have  certainly  produced  the  patient’s 
death  by  secondary  inflammation,  if  not  by  suffocation,  if  it 
had  not  been  detected  and  removed. 

4th.  The  existence  of  other  sources  of  irritation  and  of 
inflammation.  These  consist  rather  of  what  would  have  ex¬ 
isted,  unless  they  had  been  anticipated,  than  of  what  did  actually 
exist.  They  include  the  evils  which  most  probably  would  have 
arisen  if  the  patient  had  been  allowed  to  speak  or  eat,  or  move 
her  head  out  of  a  position,  as  nearly  that  of  the  chin  leaning 

on  the  breast,  as  was  consistent  with  removing  the  accumulated 

« 

mucus  from  the  wound.  The  total  abstinence  with  regard  to 


closely  stitched  up  the  wound,  and  left  their  patient.  At  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning  the  poor  man  was  dead.  The  writer  witness¬ 
ed  the  dissection  ;  and  he  considered  that  death  took  place  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  immense  sanguineous  engorgement  of  the  cellular 
membrane  surrounding  the  wound.  Secondary  haemorrhage  had  of 
course  taken  place ;  and  as  the  careful  closing  of  the  wound  had 
prevented  the  escape  of  the  blood,  the  latter  had  been  so  forcibly 
injected  into  the  surrounding  parts,  that  the  whole  mass  on  being 
divided  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  clot  of  blood.  The  force  of  the 
injection  had  indeed  been  surprisingly  great.  In  this  case  the 
wound  had  not  penetrated  either  larynx  or  trachea. 
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food  and  drink  for  thirty  hours  was  of  the  greatest  benefit  in 
many  ways  ;  and  no  less  good  was  effected  by  avoiding  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  irritation  in  the  system,  by  not  giving  even  medicine 
for  so  many  hours,  notwithstanding  the  bowels  were  not  open. 
The  prompt  crushing  also  of  the  secondary  fever  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  by  the  bleeding  on  the  fourth  day  was  very  advantageous  ; 
even  although  it  was  performed  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  gentleman  who  accidentally  saw  the  case,  and  said  he 
thought  the  patient  would  do  very  well  without  it. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  general  management, 
next  to  the  preventing  of  suffocation  by  the  inspissated  mucus, 
was  delaying  to  close  the  wound  until  the  first  great  irrita¬ 
tion  had  subsided.  And  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark 
again  and  again  on  the  difference  of  appearance  between  the 
wound  and  the  other  symptoms,  immediately  after  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  after  a  lapse  of  two  hours.  At  first  it  was  red,  and 
as  if  swelled  out;  its  appearance  was  angry,  or  almost  as  it 
were  fiery,  and  it  heaved  up  and  down  on  account  of  the  vio¬ 
lent  pulsation  of  the  surrounding  arteries In  two  hours 


*  This  local  increased  action  of  arteries  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  discussing  the  difficult  subject  of  the  circulation.  It 
tells  strongly  against  the  hypothesis  of  the  heart  being  the  sole  active 
agent.  But  is  it  a  fact  that  arteries  are  capable  of  being  thus  lo¬ 
cally  excited?  Daily  experience  would  seem  to  say  that  it  is.  The 
following  cases,  however,  may  be  thought  interesting. 

A  boy  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  debility  by  repeated  hae¬ 
morrhage  from  an  open  branch  of  the  temporal  artery.  His  pulse 
was  of  the  least  expanded  kind:  nevertheless  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  temporal  artery  beat  most  violently,  the  pulsation 
could  even  be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  patient. 

The  next  case  is  more  interesting.  A  young  lady  was  in  great 
hazard  from  inflammation  of  the  larynx.  She  was  breathing  with 
much  difficulty  and  distress ;  her  face  was  intensely  red,  and  the  ar¬ 
teries  of  the  neck  were  in  most  violent  action :  nevertheless  her 
general  system  was  in  a  state  of  congestive  fever.  Her  skin  was 
cold  and  pale,  and  the  circulation  was  so  languid,  that  although  a 
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everything  had,  on  the  contrary,  become  calm;  the  wound 
was  pale  and  flaccid,  all  its  angry  appearance  had  subsided,  and 
the  pulsation  had  entirely  ceased.  In  like  manner  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  how  much  the  cough  and  gluey  sputa, 
and  the  other  symptoms  of  irritation,  had  subsided  at  the  second 
period. 

Probably  none  of  these  advantages  would  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  if  the  wound  had  been  immediately  closed.  Neither 
would  the  ulterior  ones,  of  a  chance  of  a  more  extensive  union 
bv  the  first  intention,  and  a  more  certain  avoidance  of  secon- 
dary  fever,  have  been  attained* *. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  being  remarked,  how  almost  perfectly 
free  the  patient  was  from  bad  symptoms  after  the  first  hurry  of 
the  system  had  been  thus  allowed  to  subside.  Indeed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  febrile  accession,  which  called  for  the 


vein  was  opened  by  order  of  a  physician,  a  very  few  ounces  of  blood 
only  were  obtained.  The  action  of  an  emetic  altered  the  case :  the 
impeded  operation  of  the  air  on  the  blood  in  the  lungs  was  restored, 
the  system  recovered  itself,  and  the  pulse  rose,  but  the  'preternatural 
local  action  perfectly  and  immediately  subsided.  Nay,  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  so  entirely  reversed ,  that  on  the  next  morning,  although 
the  local  action  no  longer  existed,  the  general  system  was  so  excited 
that  a  large  bleeding  was  required,  and  the  orifice  which  refused  to 
bleed  on  the  preceding  evening,  bled  furiously  under  the  new  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

*  This  principle  of  allowing  wounds  to  remain  open  for  some 
time  after  infliction,  before  they  are  closed,  is  abundantly  applicable 
to  operations  in  general.  An  irritable  state  exists  in  all  wounds, 
as  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  first  violence.  This  irritability 
subsides  in  a  short  time.  Now  union  by  the  first  intention  will 
more  certainly  take  place  if  a  wound  be  tranquil  when  closed,  than 
if  it  be  irritable :  not  to  repeat,  that  as  the  arteries  of  the  part  show, 
by  their  increased  pulsation,  that  they  partake  of  the  irritability, 
one  chance  of  secondary  haemorrhage  is  removed,  if  the  irritability 
be  allowed  to  subside  before  the  wound  is  closed ;  for,  even  the  mere 
pressure  of  irritable  arteries  might  greatly  increase  their  already 
exalted  local  action,  and  thus  induce  them  to  bleed  again. 
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lancet  on  the  fourth  day,  the  patient  recovered  without  the 
occurrence  of  one  untoward  symptom ;  although  her  case  was 
evidently  of  that  grave  kind  which  would  probably  have  been 
mortal,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  where  a  less  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  minutiae  of  general  management  is  paid.  The 
patient  was  out  of  doors  within  a  week,  and  she  then  came 
twice  daily  to  have  the  wound  dressed. 

Another  interesting  circumstance  is  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  that  excited  state  of  the  brain  and  system  at  large  which 
originally  induced  the  woman  to  attempt  suicide,  was  cured  by 
the  strict  discipline  and  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

A  remark  may  also  be  made  on  the  care  which  was  taken 
to  separate  every  particle  of  coagulated  blood,  &c.  from  the 
surface  of  the  wound  before  closing  it.  Good  operators  know 
that  a  'perfectly  clean  and  even  dry  surface  is  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  the  union  of  wounds  by  the  first  intention. 

Lastly,  it  will  not  be  presumptuous  to  request  junior  read¬ 
ers  to  reflect  how  widely  applicable  most  of  the  above  prac¬ 
tical  principles  are  to  surgery  in  general.  A  most  useful 
paper  might  be  written  on  the  application  of  what  is  called 
general  management  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases ;  for  the 
most  perfect  anatomist  and  the  most  skilful  operator  will  be  an 
unsuccessful  surgeon,  unless  he  attend  to  this  principle.  It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  most  of  the  details  of  general  ma¬ 
nagement  fall  into  the  province  of  the  physician  rather  than  the 
surgeon.  The  objection  is  specious,  but  not  valid  ;  because 
every  good  surgeon  is  necessarily  a  physician.  Surgery  is 
only  one  branch  of  physic,  and  the  two  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected.  It  may  not  be  necessary  for  a  physician  to  understand 
operative  surgery ;  but  there  is  perhaps  not  one  tittle  of  a 
physician’s  knowledge  which  can  be  neglected  by  the  surgeon 
without  the  sphere  of  his  utility  being  proportionably  rendered 
more  limited. 

•  f  .  • .  *• 

Derby, 

Aprils,  1823. 
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POISONING  BY  OPIUM. 
BY  J.  HAYES, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 


In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  28th  of  March  1822,  I 

-- 

was  called  suddenly  to  visit  Mrs.  H.  who,  the  servant  said, 
was  dying  :  as  we  went  along  she  informed  me,  that  her  mis¬ 
tress  had  swallowed  poison,  but  of  what  kind  she  could  not 
tell,  nor  did  she  know  how  long  it  had  been  taken*. 

By  the  bedside  of  the  patient  I  found  a  common-sized 
draught  vial  f,  whose  contents  were  gone,  except  a  few  drops, 
both  the  smell  and  taste  of  which  convinced  me  that  the  bottle 
had  held  laudanum. 

The  patient  was  lying  on  her  back  in  a  state  of  stupor,  with 
the  mouth  half  open,  and  the  eyes  shut :  her  countenance  was 
ghastly,  the  cheeks  were  mottled  with  purplish  streaks,  and  the 
lips  livid. 

On  raising  the  upper  eyelids  the  pupils  were  found  very 
widely  dilated  ;  the  tunica  conjunctiva  much  reddened,  and  she 


*  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  I  saw  her  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  occurrence. 

t  The  capacity  of  the  vial  was  subsequently  found  to  be  nearly 
f3xiv. 
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had  a  sort  of  wild  stare  in  the  eyes;  the  lids  remaining  open, 
precisely  to  the  extent  they  had  been  raised :  her  whole  aspect 
was  like  that  of  a  person  recently  much  convulsed,  and  now 
in  articulo  mortis. 

Two  drachms  of  sulphat  of  zinc  were  sent  for  immediately  ; 
while  the  messenger  was  absent,  I  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
patient,  and  to  excite  vomiting  by  irritating  with  my  fore  fingers 
the  uvula  and  fauces,  and  afterwards  by  passing  the  feathered 
end  of  a  strong  goose  quill  farther  down  the  throat,  but  in 
vain ;  twitchings  were  visible  in  the  muscles  subservient,  but 
no  vomiting  could  be  produced. 

The  pulse  at  this  time  was  frequent  and  irregular,  some¬ 
times  distinctly  intermitting,  but  not  feeble ;  the  arterial  action 
seemed  to  be  oppressed  rather  than  materially  weakened. 

Her  respiration  was  slow,  laborious,  and  unequal ;  at  times 
she  appeared  scarcely  to  breathe,  at  intervals  she  sighed  very 
deeply,  and  moaned,  as  if  suffering  pain. 

The  muscles  of  the  body  were  generally  flaccid,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  there  were  convulsive  movements,  especially  in  the 
arms,  which  were  now  and  then  lifted  towards  the  head  in  the 
vague  manner  we  often  see  in  children  afflicted  with  hydroce¬ 
phalus.  The  forehead,  temples,  and  face  were  preternaturally 
hot,  and  the  neck  and  chest  partook  of  this  morbid  condition. 

Having  obtained  the  sulphat  of  zinc,  I  dissolved  the  whole 
in  a  small  tea- cup  full  of  warm  water,  which  was  in  readiness, 
and  after  many  fruitless  attempts,  I  at  length  succeeded  in 
getting  down  the  oesophagus  several  tea-spoons  full  of  the  so¬ 
lution,  containing  probably  3j  of  the  salt,  in  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes.  No  effect  having  been  produced,  I  repeated  nearly 
the  same  dose,  within  ten  minutes :  spasmodic  twitches  came 
on  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  chest,  succeeded  by  retch¬ 
ing,  and  very  soon  afterwards  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  her 
vomit  a  small  quantity  of  fluid,  which  both  the  smell  and  hue 
evinced  to  be  principally  laudanum. 

Deglutition  was  now  effected  with  less  difficulty ;  I  gave 
another  dose  of  the  metallic  solution,  roused  her  from  the 
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deep  stupor  she  was  in,  by  applying  ammonia  frequently  to  the 
nostrils,  and,  as  soon  as  was  practicable,  caused  her  to  be  led 
briskly  up  and  down  the  room. 

Vomiting  was  more  freely  produced,  and  in  about  three 
hours,  during  which  time  she  had  taken  nearly  half  the  solu¬ 
tion,  and  latterly,  drunk  plentifully  of  warm  water,  I  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  poison  was  wholly  thrown  up,  or  at 
least  that  it  had  been  expelled  from  the  stomach. 

Almost  from  the  commencement  of  my  attendance,  the 
temples  and  forehead  had  been  liberally  bathed,  at  first  with 
cold  water  and  vinegar,  to  which  brandy  was  afterwards  added, 
and,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  obtained,  with  diluted  aether,  to 
promote,  through  a  more  rapid  evaporation  from  the  surface, 
the  abstraction  of  caloric  #. 

The  preternatural  heat  and  suffusion  above  noticed,  and 
the  swollen  state  of  the  face  and  forehead,  especially  after  the 
vomiting,  indicating  a  great  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head,  or  rather  perhaps  its  retardation  in  the  sinuses  of  the 
brain  and  in  the  large  veins  (aptly  termed,  by  Dr.  Armstrong, 
venous  congestion),  I  opened,  by  a  large  orifice,  a  vein  in  the 
arm,  and  drew  off  f^x  of  bloody ;  the  beneficial  effects  were 
almost  instantaneous  ;  her  countenance  became  less  ghastly ;  the 
redness  of  the  eyes  diminished ;  the  face  assumed  a  healthier 
hue  ;  the  lips  brightened  ;  she  respired  less  laboriously,  and  her 
pulse  was  freer  and  more  equable. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  laudanum  was  supposed  to 
have  been  completely  ensured,  acidulated  liquids,  w  ith  a  des- 


*  Of  this  application  she  afterwards  made  grateful  mention, 
affirming,  that  it  gave  her,  from  its  delightful  coolness,  great  com¬ 
fort,  and  that  while  yet  unable  to  speak,  or  even  to  make  signs,  she 
was  conscious  of  relief,  and  felt  very  anxious  that  it  should  be  unin¬ 
terruptedly  continued. 

f  The  appearance  of  the  blood  I  cannot  speak  to ;  one  of  the  at¬ 
tendants,  notwithstanding  the  desire  I  expressed  that  it  should  be 
carefully  set  aside  for  inspection,  having,  unnoticed,  thrown  it  away. 
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sert-spoon  full  or  two  of  brandy,  were  freely  given,  and,  later 
in  the  evening,  two  cups  of  coffee,  which  she  drank  eagerly,  and 
with  apparent  relief  from  the  distressing  symptoms  that  had 
supervened :  these  were  vertigo,  with  heaviness  in  the  head ; 
continual  nausea  at  the  stomach,  with  thirst ;  partial  tremblings, 
especially  in  the  limbs  ;  great  lassitude  ;  general  weakness,  and 
inability  to  walk.  She  complained  also  of  irritation ;  heat ;  and 
soreness  in  the  throat;  occasioned,  probably,  by  the  means  at 
first  employed  to  excite  vomiting. 

An  active  enema  was  administered  in  the  evening,  and  an 
aperient  draught  six  hours  afterwards ;  before  daylight  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  was  obtained,  the  bowels  having  been  twice  exone¬ 
rated.  The  urine,  however,  was  retained  until  some  hours 
afterwards,  and  then,  I  understood,  was  voided  in  very  small 
quantity. 

On  the  following  morning  she  was  tolerably  well,  com¬ 
plaining  only  of  a  little  headache ;  weariness  and  occasional 
cramp,  and  a  slight  sense  of  numbness  in  the  extremities.  She 
had  suffered  a  good  deal  in  the  night  from  thirst,  she  said,  and 
had  been,  as  she  expressed  it,  “  much  shaken  by  the  poison/’ 
I  was  curious  to  learn  the  history  of  her  conduct  and  sensa¬ 
tions.  The  account  she  gave  of  the  transaction  was  as  follows : 

In  a  fit  of  jealousy  she  resolved  to  destroy  herself  by  poi¬ 
son,  and  laudanum  suggested  itself  to  her,  as  she  had  heard 
that  it  afforded  an  easy  death.  To  avoid  suspicion  or  refusal, 
she  purchased  it  in  very  small  quantities,  at  various  shops, 
pretending  that  she  was  afflicted  with  the  toothache,  from 
which  she  stated  herself  to  have  been  repeatedly  relieved  by  a 
few  drops  of  that  medicine.  No  suspicion  of  her  designs  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  entertained ;  each  time  she  was  thus  sup¬ 
plied  she  secretly  emptied  the  very  small  vial  which  she  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  vender,  into  a  larger  which  she  had  also  in  her 
pocket,  until  the  latter  being  filled,  she  had  procured  what 
she  deemed  sufficient  for  her  desperate  purpose.  She  then 
returned  home,  and  though  the  nauseousness  of  the  drug  was 
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extremely  revolting  to  her  palate,  she  resolutely  drank  off  the 
contents*.  , 

In  a  very  short  time  she  became  sick,  giddy,  and  faint,  and 
immediately  afterwards  lost  all  consciousness  of  what  was 
passing.  She  remembered  only,  that  on  the  first  dawn  of 
sense  she  seemed  to  awake  from  a  horrid  dream,  and  that,  with 
returning  reason,  she  felt  extremely  sick  and  weak,  with  intense 
headache,  throbbing  in  the  temples,  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
eyes  and  forehead,  and  an  intolerable  weight  in  the  eyelids  and 
fore  part  of  the  brain  :  her  legs  and  arms,  also,  appeared  to  her 
too  heavy  to  be  moved. 

It  is  gratifying  to  humanity  to  learn  that  no  subsequent 
attempt  was  ever  made  by  this  unfortunate  woman  to  effect 
her  owTn  destruction ;  she  has  more  than  once  observed  since, 
that  when  she  swallowed  the  laudanum  she  had  not  the  small¬ 
est  idea  of  sustaining  any  kind  of  suffering. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Various  substances  have  been  recommended  as  emetics  in 
cases  like  that  above  narrated.  Sulphat  of  mercury,  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  tartarised  antimony,  sulphat  of  copper,  and  sulphat  of 
zinc,  have  been  employed  by  different  practitioners,  sometimes 
singly,  at  others  in  combination,  and  not  unfrequently  two  or 
three  of  these  articles  in  succession  as  the  danger  became  more 
pressing  and  as  confidence  had  diminished.  The  first  of  these, 
on  account  of  its  severity  and  unmanageableness,  though  for¬ 
merly  much  used  as  an  emetic,  even  on  ordinary  occasions,  has, 
I  apprehend,  been  long  banished  from  general  practice;  the 


*  Apothecaries  and  druggists  have  often  borne  public  blame  for 
unwarily  vending  poison  to  persons  who  meditate  self-destruction ; 
but  in  cases  like  this,  at  least,  unjustly;  since  the  plausibility  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  obtainment  of  the  laudanum  might  furnish,  to  the  most 
cautious,  no  pretext  for  refusing  a  similar  request.  The  author  is 
aware  that  this  plea  would  not  avail,  were  the  suicide  supplied  with 
arsenie,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  other  such  substances. 
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second,  in  any  moderate  quantity,  can  scarcely  prove  adequate, 
nor  is  its  operation  always  sufficiently  speedy.  Sulphat  of 
copper  acts  very  readily,  and  is  also  easy  of  solution  ;  but  as, 
&  priori,  it  cannot  be  determined  to  what  extent  the  doses  may 
be  required,  nor  how  long  the  medicine  may  remain  in  the 
stomach,  great  caution,  surely,  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  inflic¬ 
tion  of  injury,  not  to  say  death,  by  a  new  poison,  scarcely 
less  deleterious  than  that  which  the  practitioner  is  called  upon 
to  expel. 

In  all  respects,  therefore,  the  sulphat  of  zinc,  in  cases  like 
this,  seems  entitled  to  a  preference ;  in  general  it  operates 
speedily;  a  full  dose  may  be  given  in  a  small  compass,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  sometimes  very  desirable,  and  should  it  be  retained 
or  a  while  on  the  stomach,  it  can  scarcely  add  to  the  danger 
which  the  unhappy  sufferer  has  already  incurred. 

The  evacuations  by  stool  having  a  distinct  narcotic  smell, 
it  seems  clear,  that  either  before,  or  more  probably  during  the 
act  of  vomiting,  a  portion  of  the  poison  had  passed  over  the 
pylorus  into  the  duodenum  and  intestinal  canal  :  hence  it 
would  appear  extremely  necessary  to  secure  the  ejection  of  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  through  their  whole  extent,  for  otherwise 
great  mischief  may  supervene,  though  the  stomach  itself  shall 
have  been  perfectly  relieved  from  its  deleterious  contents.  This 
precaution  would  seem  to  be  especially  necessary,  when  opium, 
or  other  poison  has  been  swallowed  in  a  solid  form. 

The  writer  regrets  that  he  did  not  examine  the  urine  also ; 
a  medical  friend  having  since  informed  him,  that  in  persons 
similarly  poisoned,  he  has  repeatedly  noticed  the  perspiration 
to  smell  very  decidedly  of  opium.  In  cases  of  retention  of 
urine  of  very  long  duration,  the  author  has  observed  the  per¬ 
spirable  matter  of  the  patient  (in  such  instances  extremely  co¬ 
pious),  to  smell  strongly  of  urine ;  undoubtedly  containing 
urea  absorbed,  and  afterwards  thrown  out  on  the  skin,  by  an 
effort  of  nature  to  remove  or  mitigate  the  disease. 

Cases  are  on  record  in  which  such  large  quantities  of  tar- 
tarised  antimony  have  been  exhibited  before  a  corresponding 
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effect  was  produced,  that  there  must  have  been  some  risk  of 
injury  from  the  remedy  itself,  and  at  a  very  early  period  of  his 
professional  studies  the  author  witnessed  a  case  which  (also 

i 

after  taking  opium,  but  in  a  solid  form)  terminated  fatally, 
where  reasonable  doubt  might  be  entertained  whether  the  poi¬ 
son  or  the  remedy  had  the  greater  share  in  producing  the 
catastrophe. 


•  '  ✓  *  . 

Upper  Charlotte  Street, 

May  31,  1823. 
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REMARKS 
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ON 

THE  NEURALGIA, 

AS  A  CLASS  OF  DISEASES: 

/ 

WITH  AN  ALLUSION  TO 

A  CASE  OF  APHONIA 

IN  ILLUSTRATION. 


BY  DAVID  U WIN S,  M.  D. 


It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  these  pages  that  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len’s  division  of  diseases  is  founded  upon  the  postulate,  that 
the  three  leading  functions  of  circulation,  sensation,  and  assi¬ 
milation  are  susceptible  of  derangement  in  a  sort  of  abstract 
manner ;  or,  at  least,  that  morbid  affections  may  so  especially 
implicate  at  different  times,  the  blood-vessels,  the  nerves,  and 
the  absorbents,  as  to  give  a  particular  cast  and  character  to  the 
resulting  ailment. 

Thus  the  first  class  in  the  system  now  adverted  to  is  made 
to  comprehend  under  the  term  pyrexia,  those  maladies  that 
are  manifested  mainly  through  the  medium  of  vascular  irregu¬ 
larities  ;  the  second  class,  neurosis,  includes  those  deviations 
from  health,  in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  either  not  at  all  put 
out  of  their  ordinary  course,  or  in  which  their  disordered  ac¬ 
tion,  if  it  does  occur,  is  rather  an  incidental  consequence  than 
VOL.  i. 
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necessary  circumstance  of  nervous  excitement;  while  the  third 
and  last  division  of  general  disorder  applies  itself,  especially 
to  those  states  that  are  formed  from  undue  irritation,  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  action,  in  the  secernent  and  assimilating  organs. 

That  in  such  a  classification,  a  great  deal  of  material  must 
be  introduced  which  is  not  merely  gratuitous  and  fanciful,  but 
contradictory  and  absurd,  no  one  who  takes  a  correct  view 
of  the  subject  can,  I  imagine,  fail  to  find  out ;  but  in  this 
place  and  time  my  object  is  not  to  trace  the  sources  and  follow 
the  ramifications  of  error  connected  with  Dr.  Cullen’s,  or  any 
other  systems  of  nosology.  I  purpose  embracing  another  op¬ 
portunity  of  trying  my  humble  powers  at  the  investigation 
of  arrangement  and  nomenclature  as  applicable  to  morbid 
states,  and  here  mean  to  limit  myself  to  a  remark  or  two  re¬ 
specting  what  appears  a  consequence  of  reacting  opposition, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  to  the  modes  and  terms  of  the  sys¬ 
tematic  particularly  referred  to. 

f*  m  9 

From  our  dislike  of  metaphysical  abstractions,  may  we  not 
have  insensibly  slid  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  inferring  and 
believing  only  from  sense  and  sight  ?  and  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
the  inflammatory,  and  visceral,  and  membranous,  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  blood  pathology  of  the  present  day  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  fixed  resolution  of  thrusting  the  neuralgia  from  our 
thoughts,  under  the  feeling,  that  to  admit  more  into  our  medi¬ 
cal  reasonings  than  the  “  blood  and  filth  of  the  dissecting- 
room  ”  shows  us,  is  to  fall  into  the  error  of  the  ancients,  and 
substitute  imaginary  for  real  essences  ? 

The  subject  of  a  malignant  malady  falls  a  victim  to  its 
force.  I  gain  permission  minutely  to  trace  every  vestige  of 
diseased  operation — I  find  a  membrane  inflamed,  an  organ 
congested,  or  a  viscus  choked  up  with  purulent  secretion;  but 
having  seen  this,  have  I  seen,  or  rather  have  I  learnt,  all  ?  are 
not  apparently  like  results,  consequences  of  really  different 
processes,  and  does  it  not  behove  me  to  take  into  pathological 
and  practical  account  influences  as  well  as  effects? 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  at  least  three  modifications 
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of  diseased  state  that  require  to  be  distinctly  recognised  by  the 
philosophic  observer.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  the  blood¬ 
vessels  engaged  primarily  and  at  once,  if  it  may  be  so  express¬ 
ed,  with  the  morbific  agency,  as  is  instanced  in  common  ca¬ 
tarrhal  irritation  mounting  up  to  the  bronchitis  of  modern  au¬ 
thors,  by  extending  and  increasing  upon  the  mucous  linings  of 
the  bronchial  cells. 

Secondly,  we  shall  find  cases  in  which  the  sentient  system 
is  primarily  and  principally  affected,  and  in  which  the  inflam¬ 
matory  irritation  is  less  direct  in  its  occurrence,  and  more  com¬ 
plicated  in  its  essence.  The  bronchitis,  for  example,  of  hoop¬ 
ing-cough  is  a  bronchitis  of  different  origin  and  different  re¬ 
medial  requirements  from  the  catarrhal  disease  just  referred  to, 
though  the  degree  of  inflammatory  irritation  may  be  precisely 
the  same. 

We  have,  lastly,  a  set  of  diseases,  in  which  the  deranged 
action  is  either  confined  to  the  percipient  organs  themselves, 
or,  if  it  extend  beyond  them,  it  flows  as  it  were  into  the  mov¬ 
ing  fibre,  rather  than  into  the  vascular  organization,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  which  is  afforded  in  those  violent  agitations  of  the 
frame  that  are  classed  under  the  head  of  convulsive  com¬ 
plaints;  and  in  which  there  shall  be  enormous  disturbance  of 
muscles,  while  the  vessels  shall  for  a  time,  at  least,  pursue  their 
uninterrupted  course  of  even  flow. 

From  these  three  radices  ramifications  shoot  out,  and  mo¬ 
difications  consequently  manifest  themselves:  thus,  inflamma¬ 
tion  proceeding  from  the  same  exciting  cause  shall  be  different 
as  it  falls  upon  one  texture  or  another,  or  as  individual  bias 
shall  determine  its  kind — strumous  being  different  from  rheu¬ 
matic — rheumatic  from  ordinary  irritation.  But  into  these 
minutiae  it  is  not,  as  above  intimated,  my  present  intention  to 
enter.  Another  opportunity  will  be  afforded  me  for  pro  and 
con  statements  in  reference  to  nosology  and  nomenclature. 

It  will,  however,  serve  my  present  purpose  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip’s  recent  experiments,  as  in  their  results  consti¬ 
tuting  an  exemplification  of  the  second  order  of  morbid 
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being  above  adverted  to,  and  as  affording  a  very  important  fact 
in  pathological  science.  Dr.  W.  Philip  takes  two  rabbits,  and 
divides  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  of  both  of  them.  He  then 
places  one  of  these  animals  under  the  influence  of  galvanism — 
so  contrived  as  to  constitute  a  direct  substitute  for  the  nervous 
influence  that  has  thus  been  cut  off  by  the  division  of  the 
nerve.  He  puts  the  other  animal  on  one  side,  and  what  are 
the  consequences  ?  In  the  animal  left  to  itself  a  difficult 
respiration  very  soon  takes  place  :  it  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
bronchitis,  or  an  asthma,  or  call  it  what  you  please,  so  as  you 
admit  the  fact,  that  a  species  of  irritation  is  shortly  induced  in 
the  bronchiae,  a  mucous  secretion  is  poured  out  from  their 
membrane,  this  secretion  plugs  up  the  air-cells  so  as  to  prevent 
the  vivification  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  the  animal  sinks 
suffocated.  Now,  as  to  the  remedy  for  this  state.  Should  we 
act  consistently  with  the  demands  of  the  case  in  plunging  a 
lancet  into  the  veins,  and  taking  away  blood  in  order  to  subdue 
the  bronchial  disorder  ?  or  would  it  not  be  rather  our  duty  to 
do  what  the  experimenter  shows  can  be  done,  restore  the  ner¬ 
vous  influence,  the  deprivation  of  which  had  caused  the  dis¬ 
order  ? 

That  all  persons  who  are  worthy  the  name  of  medical 
practitioners  are  fully  aware  of  the  principle  now  appealed  to, 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  profession  and  even  to  common 
sense  for  an  instant  to  question ;  but  whether  in  instituting  our 
anti-inflammatory  indications  of  treatment,  or  even  in  erecting 
our  inflammatory  hypotheses  of  causation,  we  always  suffi¬ 
ciently  recognise  its  bearing  upon  facts  does,  I  think,  admit 
of  some  little  doubt — sed  haatenus  hac.  What  will  my  rea¬ 
der  say  to  me  for  thus  rending  mountains,  and  then  displaying 
nothing  but  the  ridiculm  mus  of  a  case  of  aphonia  treated 
successfully  by  galvanism  and  nitrate  of  silver  ?  Vox  et  pre- 
terea  nihil. 

The  following  are  briefly  the  particulars  of  this  case.  A 
young  lady  of  delicate  frame,  strumous  habit,  and  nervous 
susceptibility,  was  sent  up  from  Buckinghamshire  to  be  under 
my  care.  She  could  not  articulate  in  tones  higher  than  a  very 
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inaudible  whisper ;  and  in  this  state  she  had  been  for  upwards, 
I  think,  of  four  months,  although  she  had  been  put  upon  an 
alterative  plan  of  treatment  under  the  supposition  of  “  diges¬ 
tive  organ  ”  derangement ;  and  subsequently  had  taken  chaly- 
beates 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  in  cases  of  loss 
or  deprivation  of  voice,  it  behoves  us  to  trace  as  far  as  may 
be  its  source  or  origin.  Is  the  larynx  relaxed  as  a  muscular 
and  membranous  organ,  or  does  its  want  of  due  action  depend 
upon  the  relaxed  or  atonic  condition  of  the  nerves  supplying 
it  ?  Is  the  disordered  state  idiopathic  or  sympathetic  ?  that  is, 
do  the  symptoms  marking  the  disease  arise  from  an  irritation 
set  up  primarily  in  some  other,  and  perhaps  distant  part  of  the 
frame,  or  existing  in  the  laryngeal  organization  itself?  Is  the 
secreting  membrane  affected?  These  and  other  queries  it  will 
be,  of  course,  for  the  practitioner  to  put  to  himself  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  any  remedial  operations.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  I  judged  the  complaint  to  be  purely  nervous 
(however  obsolete  the  term),  because  the  subject  of  it,  al¬ 
though  decidedly  strumous  in  her  habit,  had  no  marks  of  dis¬ 
ordered  secretions  impeding  the  vocal  powers  j- :  there 
were  no  indices  of  what,  with  some  laxity  of  phraseology,  is 
named  chronic  inflammation;  there  was  considerable  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits;  the  voice,  though  always  inaudible  unless  the 
ear  were  placed  immediately  before  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
was  still  lower  than  common,  when  any  thing  took  place  occa- 


*  Chalybeates  appear  to  me  to  be  more  applicable  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  way  to  tabid  than  to  nervous  states.  I  have  known  steel  mani¬ 
festly  to  disagree,  when  zinc  and  silver  have  proved  admissible. 
This,  however,  cannot  be  laid  down  as  an  universal  rule,  and  there 
is  one  form  of  steel  especially,  that  applies  itself  often  to  purely  ner¬ 
vous  affections — I  mean  the  ferrum  ammoniatum . 

f  The  tongue  was  clear  and  clean,  which  by  the  way  is  much 
oftener  an  index  of  freedom  from  vascular  irritation  than  it  is  of  in¬ 
tegrity  in  the  digesting  processes.  A  furred  tongue  is  too  loosely 
taken  as  a  mark  of  foul  stomach. 
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sioning  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  nervous  power  to  be 
called  into  action;  and  lastly, — a  circumstance  from  which  l 
felt  disposed  to  draw  a  good  deal  of  inference, — the  young  lady 
had  during  one  whole  day  been  able  to  speak  with  her  wonted 
facility,  but  the  power  again  left  her. 

In  a  word,  I  considered  the  altogether  of  the  case  to  be 
nearly  similar  to  the  effect  that  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  actual  division  of  the  vocal  nerves,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
indication  of  treatment  was  principally  that  of  restoring  ner¬ 
vous  excitation.  And  what  more  effectual  means  present  of 
so  doing,  than  imitating  Wilson  Philip  in  his  operation  upon 
maimed  animals  ?  Under  this  feeling  I  ordered  her  to  be  gal¬ 
vanized;  the  operation  was  performed  by  Mr.  LaBeaume  :  he 
applied  one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the 
other  to  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  only 
used  a  very  small  number  of  plates  from  a  large  trough.  In 
conjunction  with  the  galvanism  I  prescribed  pills  composed 
of  a  sixth  part  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  I 
gradually  increased  to  half  a  grain.  In  two  days  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  plan,  the  voice  was  decidedly  improved;  it 
was  not,  however,  completely  restored  till  after  the  lapse  of 
about  a  week ;  and  this  gradual  restoration  I,  of  course,  hailed 
as  a  more  satisfactory  result  than  had  the  recovery  been  imme¬ 
diate 

The  young  lady  has  returned  to  her  friends,  and  has  for 
some  months  retained  her  voice  without  more  than,  I  believe, 
very  slight  menaces  of  returning  disorder. 


*  It  would  lead  me  too  far  from  the  objects  of  the  present 
paper  to  inquiry  whether  Wilson  Philip  and  others  have  made 
good  their  assumption,  that  voltaic  electricity  is  something  more 
than  merely  an  excitant  of  nervous  power;  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  thing  itself.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  just  intimating,  that, 
indisposed  as  I  feel  to  admit  analogies  from  inanimate  to  organized 
matter,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  an  identity  in  the  present  case  has 
nearly,  or  rather  perhaps,  I  should  say,  in  one  sense,  been  proved. 
Dr.  Mason  Good,  in  his  late  very  learned  and  able  work,  expresses, 
I  observe,  a  contrary  opinion. 
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Now,  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  theory,  but  it  strikes  me  as 
probable,  that  had  the  aphonic  state  been  permitted  in  this  in¬ 
stance  to  continue  long,  the  ailment  would,  as  it  were,  have 
changed  from  the  third  to  the  second  species  above  pointed 
out.  Deranged  membranous  and  parenchymatous  actions  and 
secretions  would  have  come  to  be  established,  and  the  final 
result  would  have  been  fatal  phthisis.  This  indeed  is  the 

common  sequela  of  aphonia  when  it  occurs  in  the  manner  and 

/ 

under  the  constitutional  circumstances  that  it  did  in  the  present 
instance ;  and  is  not  this  the  mode  that  consumption  thus  esta¬ 
blishes  itself  upon  the  laryngeal  affection?  Is  not  the  nervous 
supply  first  suspended  or  diminished  ?  Does  not  the  muscular 
organization  then  feel  the  shock  of  this  deranged  state  of 
things?  and  is  not  the  ultimate  result,  not  pulmonary  ailment 
from  primary  tendencies  merely  and  abstractedly,  but  from 
those  tendencies  becoming  worked  up  into  actual  disorder 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  organization  ? 

It  is  only,  I  conceive,  to  the  first  and  second  link  of  these 
morbid  processes  that  purely  nervous  stimuli  can  be  brought 
beneficially  to  apply.  When  vascular  and  membranous  irrita¬ 
tions  become  elicited,  the  indications  of  management  are  still 
different  from  what  would  be  the  case  under  more  directly  in¬ 
duced  inflammatory  action;  but  still  the  consequences  as  well 
as  the  prime  agencies  must  now  be  taken  into  account,  and  we 

must  be  very  careful  of  building  up  without,  at  the  same  time, 

* 

taking  down. 

I  once,  by  galvanizing  a  paralytic  patient,  brought  on,  I 
verily  believe,  an  attack  of  pleuritis;  and  it  is  curious,  that  at 
another  time  in  the  same  disorder  I  was  overtaken  in  a  similar 
manner  by  pushing  the  nux  vomica  beyond  its  influence  upon 

the  nerves  up  to  its  more  direct  and  immediate  action  upon  the 

<0 

blood-vessels.  By  galvanizing  a  paralytic  subject  who  had  a 
diseased  state  of  liver,  I  have  likewise  produced  a  temporary 
jaundice,  an  effect  which  I  attribute  to  the  immediate  excita¬ 
tion  of  the  absorbent  principle ;  for  I  am  not  yet  a  convert  to 
the  position  of  some  ingenious  speculatists  of  the  present  day, 
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and  some,  I  believe,  of  the  most  prominent  writers  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume,  viz.  that  the  absorbing  agency  is  insusceptible  of 
direct  excitation. 

But  I  must  here  stay  my  hand,  and  must  not  venture  from 
the  nerves  among  the  blood-vessels  and  absorbents  until  a  more 
fit  opportunity  presents.  At  a  future  time  l  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  a  page  or  two  for  brief  disquisition  on  these  last  inte¬ 
resting  heads  of  inquiry ;  and  till  then  I  bid  the  reader  of  these 
cursory  intimations,  farewell. 

Bedford  Row, 

July  1823. 
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CASE 

OF 

CONGENITAL  DIVISION.  OF  THE  PALATE, 

IN  WHICH 

■  /  » 

UNION  OF  THE  DIVIDED  PARTS  WAS  EFFECTED. 

V  /  \ 

BY  THOMAS  ALCOCK, 

i  7 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  &c. 


Among  the  many  malformations  to  which  the  human  body  is 
liable,  the  deficiency  or  division  of  the  palate  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent;  and  although,  after  the  period  of  infancy*,  it  is 
seldom  attended  with  danger  to  the  individual ;  yet  the  incon¬ 
veniences  experienced  are  so  great  as  to  render  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  treatment  worthy  of  attention. 


*  I  have  known  infants  born  with  this  malformation,  and  with 
every  indication  of  health  and  strength ;  but  not  being  able  to  suck, 
and  improper  artificial  food  being  persisted  in  (according  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  nurse,  and  in  opposition  to  all  rational  management), 
bowel-complaints  have  supervened,  which,  the  cause  continuing, 
proceeded  to  fatal  termination.  Two  infants  of  the  same  family 
perished  thus  prematurely.  In  one  of  these  I  was  consulted  re¬ 
specting  the  malformation,  by  the  gentleman  who  attended  the  fa-  . 
mily.  Finding  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  inflamed,  and 
the  bowels  irritated,  I  dissuaded  the  performance  of  any  operation 
under  such  circumstances.  Fortunately  this  advice  was  adopted  ; 
the  little  sufferer  died  on  the'  very  day  it  had  been  proposed  that 
the  operation  should  be  performed. 
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It  can  scarcely  be  requisite  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  reader,  that  this  malformation  varies  in  extent:  sometimes 
there  exists  division  of  the  entire  palate,  as  far  forwards  as  the 
front  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  this  deficiency  necessarily  ren¬ 
ders  the  nostrils  and  mouth  one  continuous  cavity.  This  state  is 
frequently  concomitant  with  hare-lip.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
double  cleft  in  the  palate,  making  a  separate  opening  between 
the  mouth  and  each  nostril ;  but  more  usually  there  is  greater 
or  less  deficiency  of  the  osseous  partition  separating  the  nostrils, 
and  a  single  cleft  in  the  central  line  of  the  upper  jaw.  /  The 
most  frequent  form  of  this  deviation  from  natural  structure  is 
the  deficiency  or  cleft  of  the  whole  of  the  soft  palate  and  of 
‘  the  uvula,  extending  forwards  more  or  less  beyond  the  natural 
osseous  boundary. 

Fortunately  the  last  described  form  of  malady  admits  of 
being  perfectly  remedied;  whilst  the  other  forms  have  hitherto 
only  been  relieved  in  a  very  limited  degree.  In  all  these  va¬ 
rieties,  not  to  dwell  upon  other  obvious  inconveniences  to  the 
patient,  the  speech  is  so  extremely  nasal  that  the  peculiarity 
cannot  escape  observation ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  voice  is 
so  inarticulate  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  for  those  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  individual  to  understand  what 
he  attempts  to  utter. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  pointed  out  the  palliative  means 
by  which  relief  may  be  afforded,  in  those  cases  which  either  do 
not  admit  of  operation,  or  in  which  the  patient  may  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  submit  to  it :  I  also  glanced  at  the  difficulties  which 
might  be  anticipated  in  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  com¬ 
plaint  by  endeavouring  to  unite  the  separated  parts #.  That 
these  difficulties  must  be  considerable  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  instances  of  this  disease  which  are  met  with  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  society,  many  of  which  have  been 
pronounced,  by  high  surgical  authorities,  to  be  irremediable : 


*  See  Medical  Intelligencer,  vol.i.  p.  117,  April  1820. 
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and  although  M.  Roux  has  the  merit  of  having  successfully 
performed  this  operation  in  France  #,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that 
it  has  been  attempted  in  this  country,  except  in  the  case  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  communication. 

.  %  » 

CASE. 

•  - 

Mr.  G.  H - ,  a  young  man,  aged  about  twenty-two,  had 

laboured  under  the  inconveniences  of  a  cleft  palate  from  his 
earliest  infancy.  His  voice  was  strikingly  nasal,  and  his  arti¬ 
culation  so  indistinct,  that  he  had  contemplated  giving  up  an 
advantageous  situation  in  which  he  w^as  required  to  converse 
frequently  with  strangers. 

1  transcribe  from  notes  made  wdiilst  the  case  was  under 
consideration,  the  state  of  the  parts. 

■* 

“  The  extent  of  the  aperture  is  the  whole  length  of  the 
soft  palate  and  of  the  uvula,  exposing  the  inside  of  the  poste¬ 
rior  part  of  the  nostrils  to  view  when  the  mouth  is  opened.” — 
(See  Sketch  of  the  malformation,  Plate  iV.  Fig.  1.) 

(<  The  retraction  from  side  to  side  of  the  aperture  is,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch,  but 
sometimes  greater ;  in  some  motions  of  the  parts  the  sides  of 
the  uvula  nearly  approximate,  and  may,  with  a  little  mecha¬ 
nical  assistance,  be  brought  into  contact  without  any  vio¬ 
lence.” 

The  object  to  be  desired  was  obviously  the  union  of  the 
inner  edges  of  the  palate :  the  means  proposed,  similar  to 

those  used  in  the  treatment  of  hare  -lip: 

-  -<  ' 

1st.  The  removal  of  the  extreme  edges. 

2d.  The  bringing  of  them  into  easy  contact,  and  so  retain¬ 
ing  them,  that  union  by  adhesion  might  take  place. 

In  the  operation  I  was  assisted  by  my  friend  Mr.  C.  T. 
Haden,  of  Sloane  Street :  Dr.  Armstrong  was  also  present  ,* 

- s - i — i - * — * — - — - -  1 

*  See  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xliii.  p. 

200. 
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as  were  several  of  my  pupils.  The  operation  was  performed 
June  7,  1821. 

The  requisite  preparations  being  made  to  adapt  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  form  and  depth  of  the  parts  to  be  operated  upon, 
the  inner  edges  of  the  cleft  palate  were  carefully  removed  by 
scissors  with  extremely  thin  edges,  as  recommended  for  sur¬ 
gical  purposes  by  Dr.  Wollaston.  Simple  as  the  narration  of 
this  process  may  appear,  the  irritability  and  depth  of  the  parts 
presented  considerable  obstacles,  and  occasioned  some  delay. 
The  edges  being  removed  and  the  bleeding  from  the  divided 
portions  having  ceased,  two  ligatures  were  introduced  by  means 
of  a  small  curved  needle*,  at  the  distance  of  about  fliree 
eighths  of  an  inch,  or  less,  from  the  inner  margins,  and  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  and  from  the  extremities  of  the 
cleft. 

It  may  seem  needlessly  minute  to  describe  every  trifling 
circumstance;  but  without  strict  attention,  the  ligatures  may 
be  passed  lower  on  one  side  than  on  the  other4!',  so  as  to 
make  one  portion  of  the  uvula  lower  than  the  opposite ;  the 
ligatures  may  be  drawn  so  tightly  as  to  cut  their  way  out  before 
union  takes  place ;  or  they  may  be  so  relaxed  as  not  to  bring 
the  divided  parts  into  accurate  contact ;  or  though  neatly 
adapted  at  first,  if  the  knot  be  of  a  kind  capable  of  yielding  J, 


*  The  smallest  of  the  curved  needles  in  common  use,  were  too 
large  for  this  purpose.  This  had  been  foreseen  and  provided  against. 
Unless  the  needle  form  a  segment  of  a  smaller  circle  than  the  pa¬ 
late,  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  pass  it  without  wounding  the 
inside  of  the  mouth. — (See  Sketch,  Plate  IV.  Fig.  2.) 

f  This  is  stated  to  have  happened  in  the  case  operated  upon  by 
M.  Roux. 

X  Sailors  are  well  aware  of  the  difference  between  a  reef-knot 
which  will  not  slip,  and  a  granny’ s-knot,  which  is  generally  rewarded 
by  a  rope’s  end  applied  to  the  back  of  the  unfortunate  wight  who  is 
heedless  enough  to  make  the  one  for  the  other. 

Trivial  as  to  some  this  observation  may  appear,  a  case  of  fatal 
haemorrhage  after  amputation  has  been  known  to  occur  through  the 
error  of  making  a  slip-knot  upon  the  principal  artery. 
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it  may  give  way,  and  defeat  the  design  of  the  operation. 
Nay,  even  the  intervention  of  a  very  slight  coagulum  of 
blood ;  or  of  the  extremely  tenacious  saliva  or  mucus  so  abun¬ 
dantly  thrown  out  upon  these  parts,  when  irritated  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  removal  of  the  edges  and  the  insertion  of  the  sutures, 
may  produce  a  similar  result.  This  last  circumstance,  namely, 
the  abundance  of  glairy  fluid  adhering  to  the  parts  during  the 
operation,  presents  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  even  in  tying 
the  knot.  There  was  more  strain  upon  the  upper  ligature 
than  desirable,  could  the  parts  have  been  kept  in  contact  with¬ 
out  it. 

After  the  operation,  the  patient  was  enjoined  to  avoid 
speaking ;  to  abstain  from  food  and  drink  for  a  number  of 
hours ;  and  for  some  days  to  restrict  himself  to  spoon 
diet. 

The  irritation  which  succeeded  the  operation  was  more 
moderate  than  had  been  anticipated  ,*  a  slight  degree  of  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  palate,  the  fauces,  &c.  supervened ;  but  did 
not  proceed  to  any  alarming  extent,  under  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  which  he  adopted.  This,  it  was  feared,  might  have 
prevented  union  ;  but  on  the  removal  of  the  ligatures  on  the 
fourth  day,  a  very  slight  union  was  found  to  have  taken  place 
at  the  point  supported  by  the  lower  ligature  ;  but  so  extremely 
slight,  that  the  forcible  action  of  the  part,  as  in  sneezing,  might 
probably  have  destroyed  it. 

This  small  union  was,  however,  sufficient  to  establish  the 
principle  that  adhesion  of  these  parts  might,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  be  effected.  The  patient  was  in  no  degree 
discouraged.  He  had  during  the  operation  conducted  himself 
with  extreme  firmness,  and  now  expressed  his  determination  to 
submit  to  it  again  whenever  I  should  think  proper. 

Nine  days  after  the  former,  the  operation  was  again  per¬ 
formed,  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  parts  were  much 
less  irritable  than  on  the  first  occasion ;  but  still  the  copious¬ 
ness  of  glairy  secretion  adhering,  greatly  diminished  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  extensive  union  :  a  little  more  was  gained,  and 
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but  a  little.  The  inconvenience  of  this  operation  was  so 
slight,  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  a  lodging  which  he  had 
in  the  first  instance  provided  near  my  residence.  He  walked 
home,  a  considerable  distance,  and  called  to  see  me  once  or 
twice  a  day,  as  he  pleased. 

Regretting  the  small  extent  of  union  effected,  I  feared  that 
the  parts  might  have  been  in  some  degree  bruised  in  removing 
the  edges  by  the  scissors  (although  perfect  union  by  the  first 
intention  had  been  effected  in  a  recent  case  of  hare-lip,  in 
which  I  had  removed  the  edges  of  the  lip  by  the  same  instru¬ 
ment)  ;  I  therefore  sought  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  bruising 
the  parts,  by  substituting  the  knife  for  the  scissors  at  the  next 
operation,  which  was  performed  after  an  interval  of  a  fort¬ 
night. 

The  mechanical  difficulties  were  increased  by  using  the 
knife :  another  point  of  union  was  effected  at  some  distance 
from  the  former ;  but  not  more  in  extent  than  in  the  preceding 
operations.  I  therefore,  became  satisfied  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  the  use  of  the  scissors  that  the  union  had  not  been  more 
extensive. 

The  operation  was  twice  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  a 
fortnight,  and  each  time  with  less  inconvenience  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  two  or  three  days’  absence  from  his  avocations 
being  the  most  irksome  circumstance.  Each  time  some  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  former  extent  of  union  was  effected. 

The  patient’s  health  having  become  somewhat  disordered, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  heat  of  the  weather  (August),  al¬ 
though  probably  in  some,  measure  depending  upon  his  altered 
mode  of  living,  I  recommended  him  to  give  himself  no  concern 
about  his  palate,  but  to  attend  carefully  to  his  diet  and  to  those 
circumstances  likely  to  improve  his  general  health,  which  soon 
became  re-established.  * 

In  October  he  was  desirous  to  have  the  operation  per¬ 
formed  on  that  part  of  the  palate  which  had  not  previously 
united,  and  the  attempt  to  complete  the  union  was  again  un¬ 
dertaken.  As  the  w'ant  of  union  of  the  lower  portion  appear- 
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ed  on  the  former  occasions  to  result  from  intervening  mucus, 
preventing  the  perfect  contact  of  the  edges,  when  the  sutures 
were  used;  pins  acting  as  those  for  hare-lip  were  preferred  on 
this  occasion. 

October  10.  The  internal  edges  of  the  uvula  were  remov¬ 
ed  by  the  thin-edged  scissors  as  before,  and  two  pins,  adapted 
to  the  form  of  the  parts,  were  inserted  at  convenient  distances 
on  each  side.  This  change  in  the  mode  of  operating  some¬ 
what  increased  the  mechanical  difficulties ;  for  the  removal  of 
the  points  and  the  passing  of  the  ligatures  round  the  pins,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  cavity,  and  connected  with  parts  natu¬ 
rally  very  irritable,  are  somewhat  different  circumstances 
from  those  when  the  parts  are  situated  externally,  and  admit  of 
being  firmly  supported  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant.  The 
parts  were,  however,  brought  into  accurate  contact. 

Diet  to  consist  of  bread  and  milk,  &c. 

He  experienced  greater  uneasiness  during  the  first  twenty- 
four  hours  after  this  operation,  than  when  the  ligatures  only 
were  used ;  but  there  was  no  irritation  of  the  tongue  nor  of  the 
palate  from  the  ends  of  the  pins,  which  were  intentionally  left 
slightly  projecting. 

October  17th.  The  upper  pin  was  removed;  the  parts  in 
close  contact ;  but  as  the  support  of  the  lower  pin  remained, 
no  certain  conclusion  was  drawn  whether  adhesion  had  taken 
place  or  not.  His  tongue  was  pale  and  furred,  which  had 
previously  happened  whilst  he  was  restrained  to  spoon  diet. 
He  was,  therefore,  permitted  to  resume  his  usual  diet. 

October  19.  The  palate  as  on  the  17th.  He  attended  to 
business  as  usual.  His  tongue,  &c.  improved  since  last  report. 
No  inconvenience  from  the  remaining  pin  and  ligature :  it 
was  therefore  allowed  to  remain. 

October  20.  The  ligature  and  lower  pin  were  removed, 
and,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  patient,  the  union  extended  to 
the  lowest  point  of  the  uvula.  He  observed  that  his  tongue 
seemed  as  if  it  were  too  large  for  his  mouth. 

October  22.  My  friend  Mr.  Haden  saw  him  with  me, 
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and  was  highly  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  small  aperture 
about  the  centre  of  the  palate,  which  was  not  meddled  with  in 
the  last  operation,  of  course  remains  the  same  ;  and  a  very 
slight  fissure  was  perceptible  a  little  above  the  uvula,  but  with¬ 
out  any  retraction  of  the  edges. 

“  His  voice  compared  with  its  original  state  prior  to  the 
first  operation,  is  strikingly  improved ;  and  he  now  performs 
his  business  with  alacrity  and  comfort,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  employers,  as  well  as  that  of  their  customers.  Before 
the  operation  the  defect  in  his  speech  was  so  great  as  to  render 
his  intercourse  with  strangers  extremely  irksome;  and  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  defect  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.” 

October  27-  In  high  spirits  at  the  improvement  which  he 
perceives  in  his  speech,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  is 
thereby  enabled  to  transact  his  business. 

November  5.  Speech  and  confidence  improving. 

He  promised  to  appoint  a  day  for  a  drawing  to  be  made 
from  the  palate ;  but  although  he  occasionally  called  upon  me, 
his  leisure  did  not  permit  this  intention  to  be  carried  into 
effect. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  cases  of  defective  or  cleft 
palate,  the  indistinctness  of  articulation  generally  arises  from 
two  causes ;  the  first  and  principal  is  the  physical  defect  which 
admits  the  air  too  freely  into  the  nostrils;  by  which  the  pecu¬ 
liar  nasal  sound  of  the  voice  is  produced.  This  the  patient, 
whilst  the  parts  continue  preternaturally  open,  is  unable  to 
remedy  by  any  effort,  however  desirous  he  may  be :  the  other 
cause  alluded  to  arises  from  habit,  in  not  placing  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  properly  at  the  root  of  the  front  teeth  in  such  sounds 
as  c  soft,  s,  th,  &c.  The  first  of  these  causes  is  fully  reme¬ 
died  by  the  union  of  the  divided  palate;  the  latter  requires 
that  the  defective  sounds  should  be  ascertained  and  counter¬ 
acted  by  diligent  attention,  whenever  these  stumbling-blocks 
occur. 

The  patient  whose  case  is  above  described  lost  the  nasal 
sound  of  voice  after  the  last  operation;  but  the  effect  of  care¬ 
less  habit  was  still  perceptible  when  he  spoke  heedlessly  in 
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some  difficult  words;  yet  when  his  attention  was  directed  to 
any  particular  sound,  and  the  defective  word  distinctly  pro¬ 
nounced  by  another,  and  the  position  of  the  tongue,  lips,  &c. 
shown,  his  utterance  was  perfectly  distinct,  and  free  from 
any  obvious  peculiarity. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  this  case  were  greater 
than  may  be  anticipated  in  the  management  of  any  similar  in¬ 
stance,  (for  I  have  candidly  stated  the  unforeseen  inconveniences 
experienced,  and  the  defects  resulting  therefrom,  that  they  may 
be  obviated  by  future  operators) ;  yet  the  patient,  far  from  re¬ 
gretting  that  the  operations  had  been  performed,  is  so  satisfied 
with  the  benefit  which  has  resulted,  that  he  has  expressed — 
“  I  am  so  far  convinced  of  this,  that  was  I  now  in  the  same 
situation  as  when  I  fi^st  saw  you,  nothing  should  hinder  an¬ 
other  trial.” 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unuseful  to  remark,  that  the 
principles  and  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  preceding 
case,  are  not  confined  merely  to  that  deficiency  or  division  of 
the  palate  existing  at  the  time  of  birth,  which  has  been  termed 
congenital ;  but  are  equally  applicable  to  many  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  instances  in  which  patients  have  suffered  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  the  soft  palate  through  disease. 


3,  Piccadilly, 

June  1823. 
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FIGURE  I. 

The  mouth  is  represented  widely  extended,  with  the  head  in¬ 
clined  backwards,  that  the  roof  of  the  mouth  may  be  seen. 

A.  A.  The  lips. 

B.  The  tongue,  pressed  downwards. 

C.  C.  Edges  of  the  divided  palate. 

D.  D.  The  divided  and  separated  portions  of  the  uvula. 

E.  F.  The  cleft  of  the  palate  exposing, 

E.  the  posterior  part  of  the  nostrils ; 

F.  the  surface  of  the  pharynx. 


FIGURE  II. 

G.  G.  Section  of  the  palate.  '  *  ■>'  1  >  _ 

H.  The  needle,  forming  the  segment  of  a  Smailef  circle  than 
the  arch  of  the  mouth.  <  \ 

'  >  a 

I.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  impracticability -of  using1'  a 
needle  with  a  large  curvature.  ,  ;• 
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BRIEF  MEMOIR 

\ ,  . .  ■  Nf/-  *  •  *' 

ON 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  CHARACTER 


OF 

WILLIAM  RICHARD  MOREL, 

LATE  ONE  OF  THE  SURGEONS  TO  THE  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

BY  HIS  COLLEAGUE. 


Wl  lli am  Richard  Morel  was  born  in  London,  March 
11,  1761.  His  father  was  a  dignified  clergyman  of  the  col¬ 
legiate  church  at  Westminster,  and  the  family  were  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  William  Morel,  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  educated  at  Westminster 
public  school,  where  he  became  an  excellent  Latinist  and 
Grecian:  while  the  same  studies  imbued  his  youthful  mind 
with  those  noble,  elegant  sentiments,  and  high  morals,  which 
form  the  rudiments  of  a  gentleman*.  His  family  and  friends 


*  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Fox, 
apothecary,  in  Sackville  Street,  Piccadilly ;  but  a  very  short  time 
served  to  convince  him  that  pharmacy  was  not  suited  to  his  taste  and 
talents.  His  mind  early  showed  a  predilection  for  surgery :  all  his 
leisure  hours  were  employed  in  drawing  anatomical  figures,  and  in 
reading  the  best  authors  connected  with  that  profession. 
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afterwards  established  him  as  a  surgeon  in  Westminster,  where 
his  professional  reputation,  his  humane  deportment,  and  un¬ 
blemished  character  had  previously  induced  the  trustees  of  the 
Westminster  Hospital,  in  the  year  1788,  to  confer  on  him  the 

responsible  charge  of  being  one  of  the  surgeons  to  that  ex- 

* 

emplary  charity ;  in  which  office  he  continued  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  which  happened  on  the  23d  of  March  1823. 

Mr.  Morel  was  personally  of  short  stature,  his  general 
aspect  was  pleasing,  his  expressions  kind,  and  his  whole  de¬ 
portment  showed  a  natural  diffidence,  and  peculiar  urbanity. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  he  was  firm  and 
sufficiently  resolute,  but  never  harsh  or  desperate.  Despising 
the  arrogant  assumptions  of  others,  and  too  proud  to  use  the 
common  arts  of  unworthy  display,  he  intrusted  his  worldly 
success  to  those  intrinsic  merits  and  to  those  honourable 
claims  which  his  own  conscientious  estimate  told  him  were  far 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  his  brotherhood ;  but  these  modest 
pretensions  failed  to  give  him  a  due  share  of  profitable  prac¬ 
tice  ;  and  consequently  he  accepted  a  staff  surgeoncy  in  the 
army,  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Keate,  and  officiated  in  the 
campaigns  of  Holland,  Egypt,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  his 

superior  skill  and  professional  superintendence  were  most  be- 

\ 

neficially  exerted  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  afterwards 
continued  at  the  York  Military  Hospital,  Chelsea*. 


On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  Mr.  Fox  would  have 
taken  him  as  a  partner,  hut  he  declined ;  and  his  father  seeing  how 
entirely  he  was  fixed  upon  surgery,  gave  way  to  that  inclination,  and 
he  entered  at  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  one  of  Mr.  Pott’s  pupils, 
and  was  afterwards  the  house-surgeon  for  twelve  months.  He  also 
attended  Dr.  Hunter’s  lectures,  and,  later  in  life,  Dr.  Smith’s  on 
natural  history  and  botany,  to  which  studies  he  was  very  partial. 

He  next  became  a  pupil  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  under  Mr. 
Watson  ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  joint  offices  of  surgeon  and  ensign  in  the  North  Hants 
Militia,  where  he  remained  until  the  regiment  was  disbanded. 

*  He  was  on  the  staff  twenty  years  all  but  a  few  months ;  had  he 
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At  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  Mr.  Morel  resumed 
his  duties  as  one  of  the  principal  surgeons  to  the  Westminster 

Hospital. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  consider  a  further  and  more  de¬ 
scriptive  sketch  of  this  professional  character  not  undeserving 
their  attention  ;  and  as  it  is  the  spontaneous  offering  of  one  of 
his  colleagues,  who  is  neither  biassed  by  undue  affection,  nor 
instigated  by  selfish  motives,  it  may  be  perhaps  received  as  a 
tribute  of  duty. 

As  a  civil  surgeon  Mr.  Morel  was  well  read  in  the  learning 
of  his  art,  and  without  pedantry  was  always  happy  in  collating 
his  book-knowledge  with  his  experience.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human  body  ;  but  at  the 
period  of  his  education,  comparative  or  general  anatomy  was 
little  cultivated,  except  in  the  schools  of  the  Hunters,  who 
were  the  rivals  of  Pott.  This  disadvantage,  and  perhaps  pre¬ 
judice  among  the  pupils  of  Pott,  against  the  more  enlarged 
scale  of  natural  knowledge  taught  by  John  Hunter,  did  not 
influence  Mr.  Morel ;  he  even  participated  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Hunterian  school,  as  the  zealous  and  successful  cultivation 
of  entomology  and  botany  in  the  later  stages  of  his  life  suffi¬ 
ciently  proves  his  estimation  of  those  subjects;  and  his  peculiar 
neatness  in  preparing  natural  specimens  of  plants  and  insects, 
and  the  beautifully  finished  drawing  which  he  made  of  each 


been  allowed  to  remain  there  the  proper  time,  he  would  have  retired 
upon  full  pay,  which  his  active,  arduous,  and  zealous  services  justly 
entitled  him  to.  But  he  was  obliged  to  retire  prematurely  upon 
half-pay,  having  been  informed  that  the  hospital  establishment  was 
immediately  to  be  broken  up.  Instead  of  which, .the  situation  which 
he  was  thus  induced  to  relinquish  was  given  to  another,  and  the 
hospital  not  broken  up  till  after  the  time  had  expired  which  would 
have  determined  his  rightful  claims. 

He  felt  this  unfair  treatment  most  severely ;  and  added  to  other 
professional  mortifications,  those  injuries  sunk  deep  into  his  mind, 
and  injured  his  health. 
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species,  showed  his  refined  propensities.  His  knowledge  of‘ 
that  branch  of  medicine  which  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  belong 
exclusively  to  physicians,  was  extensive  and  well  grounded  ; 
and  hence  his  external  and  internal  remedies  were  always  cor¬ 
responding.  He  deemed  the  whole  profession  one  art,  al¬ 
though  he  addicted  himself  to  surgery  alone,  arid  above  all 
other  things  he  valued  the  manners  and  integrity  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  as  the  essentials  of  medical  character. 

Profound  anatomical  knowledge  and  neatness  of  hand 
never  betrayed  him  into  desperate  or  improper  operations,  be¬ 
cause  he  well  knew  that  such  violent  enterprises  were  alike 
dangerous  to  the  patient  and  to  his  self-approval.  Neither  in 
the  public  theatre  at  the  hospital,  nor  in  his  private  practice,  did 
he  ever  obtrude  himself  by  boasting ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
whole  conduct  w?as  modest,  grave,  and  deferring.  In  the 
scenes  of  the  more  terrible  operations  he  w  as  collected,  patient, 
and  steady ;  there  was  a  gleam  of  kindness  spread  over  his 
countenance  during  the  whole  progress  of  these  momentous 
undertakings;  and  the  reward  of  his  anxieties  w'as  obviously 
the  joy  which  he  felt  at  the  close  of  a  successful  operation. 

He  held  in  abhorrence  that  disgusting  popularity  which 
ignorance  too  generally  yields  to  bragging  merciless  operators. 
He  shuddered  at  that  frightful  career  in  which  vulgar  fame  and 
greediness  are  maintained  by  unnecessary  and  destructive  ope¬ 
rations.  His  meekness  enabled  him  to  hear  with  silent  regret 
the  boastings  and  puffings  of  these  desperadoes,  while  he  might 
have  quoted  fatal  instances  of  their  temerity. 

He  always  thought  operative  surgery  the  inferior  part  of 
it,  the  last  resource  of  our  imperfect  skill  to  cure  injuries  or 
to  arrest  disease;  and  that  as  medical  science  advances,  the 
number  of  surgical  operations  will  decrease,  and  the  repute  of 
those  rash  adventurers  who  wade  -  through  blood  into  prema¬ 
ture  notoriety,  w  ill  sink  to  its  proper  level. 

The  amiable  qualities  of  Mr.  Morel  were,  in  no  degree, 
changed  by  the  habits  of  military  life.  Under  the  severities 
and  hardships  of  many  campaigns,  he  lost  none  of  the  kindness 
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and  gentleness  of  his  nature,  and  he  acquired  none  of  the  brow¬ 
beating  callous  assurance  of  his  less-informed  comrades.  Na¬ 
ture,  education,  and  moral  sentiments,  rendered  him  unfit  for 
the  scenes  of  war ;  and  the  same  causes  preserved  him  from 
those  sordid  compliances  which  too  often  lead  to  wealth,  if 
not  to  the  worlds  vulgar  favours. 
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Attainments  of  intended  students  of  medicine  to  be  carefully  ascertained, 

Associated  Apothecaries  "1  „  .  .  .  ....  ...  , 

an^  (General  meetings  of,  vn.  vm.  xu.  xxxvi.  xli.  lxm.  lxv. 

Surgeon-Apothecaries,  j  lxvi'  lxix'  lxxi'  lxxiv'  lxxvi-  lxxxvi' 


10. 


--  - •  Committees  appointed,  vii.  viii.  ix.  xxix.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 

xl.  xli.  xliii.  lix.  to  lxxix.  lxxxi.  lxxxiv.  to  lxxxvii.  xci.  xciii.  cxxxix.  cxl. 

- .  Sub-committees,  viii.  Ixxviii.  lxxxv. 

- - - .  Resolutions  of,  viiii.  xii.  xli.  lx.  to  Ixiii.  lxv.  lxxxi.  xc. 

- - .  Rules  and  regulations  of,  lxxxii. 

- .  Section  1.  Of  the  name,  ibid. 

- - -  2.  Of  the  objects  of  the  Association,  ibid. 

- -  - .  3.  Of  its  members,  lxxxiii. 

. . .  -  . -  - - •  4.  Of  its  meetings,  lxxxiv. 

- 5.  Of  committees,  lxxxv. 

-  ■  -■  6.  Of  officers,  lxxxvi. 

. ■■■  ■  -  7.  Of  the  president,  ibid. 

- 8.  Of  the  vice-president,  ibid. 

1  ■  .  .  9.  Of  the  treasurers,  ibid. 

•  . . . -  ■  . .  ■ —  ■  ■  10.  Of  the  secretary,  ibid. 

- .  Their  application  to  Parliament  opposed,  xxxvii. 

. .  . . .  Obtain  a  legislative  enactment,  xliv. 

- -  - -  - .  Correspondence  with  medical  practitioners  through  the 

kingdom,  x.  xxxv.  lxix. 


xxxvii.  xli.  xliii. 


Royal  College  of  Physicians, 


xxxvii.  Iviii. 

I 


lxxvi.  lxxxvi.  * 


- ■  -u  <  Surgeons, 

■■■■■■  ■  - . —  Society  of  Apothecaries,  xli.  lx. 

History  of  their  proceedings,  vii.  to  xciii. 

Objects,  present  state,  and  views,  lxxxvii.  xcii. 
Circular  letters,  ix.  x.  xxxv.  lxxv. 

Reports  of  general  meetings,  vii  xxxvi.  xl. 

Annual  reports,  xl.  xli.  Iviii.  li^.  Ixiii.  lxvi.  Ixxi. 


- .  Original  members  more  than  1000  in  number,  xl. 

— .  .  Subscribers,  xlii. 

- .  Determine  to  publish  occasional  volumes,  lxxiv. 

- .  Offer  premiums  for  original  essays,  Ixxxviii. 

- .  Subjects  proposed,  cxli. 

- - - — - .  Invite  practitioners  of  medicine  to  transmit  communi¬ 
cations  for  publication,  lxxiii. 
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Bacon,  lord,  his  rule  of  reasoning,  xcix. 

Bandage  for  fractured  patella,  297*  305. 

Bandages,  efficacious  use  of,  remarks  on,  354. 

Barber-surgeons,  the  origin  of,  iv. 

- chirurgeons,  incorporation  of,  v. 

Bateman,  Dr.  229. 

Bathurst,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  196. 
Battcock,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  195. 
Beci.ard’s  order  of  pathological  alterations,  cxxxiv. 

Bell,  Mr.  Charles,  his  new  discoveries  highly  important,  cv.  44. 

- John’s,  plates,  masterly,  though  sketchy,  41. 

-  - - ,  recommended  to  pupils,  ibid. 

- profession  deeply  indebted  to  him,  38. 

- - - ,  observations  on  the  bones  of  the  tarsus,  254. 

Belladonna  employed  internally  by  Mr.  Bailey,  1 83. 


—  externally  by  Mr.  Mara,  ibid, 
its  use  in  allaying  pain,  184. 
berries  of,  poison  two  children,  163. 


Bichat’s  general  anatomy  not  duly  appreciated,  xcv. 

Bile,  copious  discharge  of,  relieves  congestion  of  the  liver,  274. 

Bilious  complaints,  cases  of,  279. 

-  ■  sub-acute,  prevalence  of,  275. 

- * - ,  symptoms  of,  273  to  279. 

Bill  for  regulation  of  general  practitioners,  v.  -xtii.  106. 

- - - -  introduced  in  House  of  Commons, 


xxu. 


xxxvi. 


read  first  time,  and  withdrawn, 

amended  abstract  of,  xxix. 
new,  the  basis  of,  xl. 

- — ,  Appendix  to,  ibid. 

- ,  bringing  in  of,  postponed. 


xliv. 

Blood,  observations  on,  cxxi. 

- letting,  24.  26‘.  27. 

- copiously  employed,  141.  341. 

- ,  effects  of,  245. 

- beneficially  carried  to  faintness,  313. 

- • — ,  copious,  how  regulated  in  inflammation  of  intestines,  312. 

■  ■  - - -  ,  injurious  to  maniacal  patients,  218. 

. . ,  frequent,  does  not  interfere  with  utero-gcstation,  141.  143. 

- ,  general,  in  inflammation,  seldom  necessary  more  than  thrice, 


313. 


prejudicial  in  typhus,  9. 


-,  small,  its  efficacy,  233. 

— ,  unfortunate  cases  of,  27.  308. 


Bodily  organs,  how  divided  by  Chaussier,  cxxiii. 

Books,  the  study  of,  109. 

Botany  an  useful  branch  of  study,  51. 

Bowel  complaints  inflammatory  in  winter,  273. 

- - seldom  so  in  autumn,  ibid. 

'  ■  modified  by  season  and  climate,  ibid. 

Brain  affected  by  indigestion,  165. 

- - ,  appearances  of,  on  examining,  178. 

- ,  diseases  of,  admirably  investigated  by  Serres,  cxiii. 

-  inflamed,  318. 

—  ■— ,  observations  on  the  structure  of,  215. 
vol.  i.  n  n 
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Brain  and  bronchial  lining  often  sub-acutely  inflamed  together,  322. 
Breschet’s  valuable  article  on  pathological  anatomy,  cxxiii. 

- -  analysis  of  bodily  organs,  cxxx. 

- mode  of  studying  diseased  structure,  cxxiv. 

British  Museum  to  be  visited  by  students,  50. 

Brodie,  Mr.  his  investigations  exceedingly  valuable,  cv. 

Bronchia,  filled  with  chyme,  173. 

-■  examination  of,  neglected,  97. 

Bronchial  irritation,  372. 

- inflammation  produced  by  improper  treatment,  99. 

£  - requires  great  caution  with  regard  to  opium,  320. 

» ■  ■  - - ,  moderate  venesection  serviceable  in,  320. 

Bronchitis,  remarks  upon,  371. 

- ,  chronica,  described  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  230. 

- ,  treatment  of,  319. 

Bullivant,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  196. 
Bullock’s  heart  acting  as  poison,  173.  175. 

Burrows,  G.  M.  (Dr.)  elected  chairjnan  of  assembly  of  Apothecaries,  ibid. 

- - -  correspondence,  various,  ix.  xli.  lx.  lxi.  lxii. 

•  "  1  — . . .  his  exertions,  Ixiv. 

— — — — — * - resigns  the  chair,  ibid. 

—  . . . . —  -  remuneration  of  his  services,  Ixv. 

-  ■  - - publishes  a  pamphlet  on  retiring  from  the  office  of  ex¬ 

aminer,  lvi. 

• — . . extracts  from,  lvii. 

.  . .  correspondence  with  Society  of  Apothecaries,  lx. 

. .  . -  observations  on  his  statement  of  circumstances,  120. 


C. 

Callow,  Mr.  (Surgeon),  his  case  of  obstructed  colon,  828. 

- - - , - second  case  of,  combined  with  original  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  aorta,  33 1 . 

- — - ,  relation  of  appearances  on  dissection,  336. 

• - ■ - -  deductions  from,  342. 

■  ■  . . .  .  remarks  on  both  casts,  343. 

Calomel,  employment  of,  in  inflammation  of  mucous  membrane,  32 1 . 

■  -  to  be  cautiously  used  after  copious  blood-letting,  313. 

-  .  -  with  opium  very  beneficial  in  bowel-complaints,  280.  281.  284.  315. 
Cammell,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  199. 
Carious  teeth  removed  from  the  nostril,  118. 

Carlisle  (Sir  Anthony)  his  Hunterian  Oration,  66  and  78. 

- - quotation  from,  78. 

Capsular  ligaments  relaxed,  262. 

-  have  powers  of  contraction  and  relaxation,  261, 

Cathartics  erroneously  given  early  in  enteritis,  314. 

Case  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  J  89.  191. 

. .  —  aphonia,  successfully  treated,  372. 

-■■■»  '  ■  the  abuse  of  calomel  externally  applied,  15. 

-  bronchial  inflammation,  99. 

-  accretion  of  the  pericardium,  137. 

-  —  -  —  apoplexy  cured,  217. 

- -  angina  pectoris,  fatal,  223, 

. - •  chronic  inflammation  of  aorta',  &c.  136. 

-  congenital  Division  of  the  Palate,  successfully  operated  upon,  377. 

-  cut  throat  proves  fatal,  357. 

- — - -  successfully  treated,  351. 

-  hernia,  intestinal,  fatally  mistaken  for  hernia  humoral*!,  6. 

. - -  injury  to  the  upper  jaw,  Ac.  180. 
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Case  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  359. 

interesting  to  medical  practitioners,  submitted  to  a  barrister,  regarding 
their  liability  to  coroner’s  inquests,  &c.  lxx. 

Answered,  lxxi. 

■—  Poisoning  by  Opium,  successfully  treated,  208. 

- - - ,  with  observations,  272. 

— ■■  spontaneous  Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  139. 

—  ■  ■  successful  Operation  on  an  extraordinary  tumour  in  the  Vagina,  208. 

■■■  blighted  Ovum  in  Twin-conception,  with  Remarks,  324. 

- -  observations,  344. 

—  -,  unusual,  of  Twin-conception  and  Labour,  ibid. 

-  ■  Utero-gestation,  &c.  234. 

- -  a  woman  who  took  opium  by  mistake,  18. 

Cases  of  apoplexy.  Vide  Apoplexy. 

- - bad  Practice  in  midwifery  and  surgery,  201. 

- ,  in  which  Belladonna  was  beneficially  employed  to  allay  pain,  184.  185. 

- of  bilious  disorders,  274  to  278. 

- Bowel-complaints,  279  to  2  85. 

—  ■  Efficacy  of  the  Colchicum  autumnale,  239  to  250. 

- Fractures  of  the  Patella  and  Olecranon.  Vide  Patella  and  Olecranon. 

—  ■  inflammatory  Diarrhoea,  with  Observations,  272. 

— ■  ■,  in  which  certain  Kinds  of  Food  appeared  to  act  as  poison,  160  to  175. 

— : - of  laryngitis,  359. 

—  Obstructions  in  the  Colon,  with  Remarks,  328. 

- ,  unfortunate,  of  blood-letting,  27.  308. 

Caventou’s  discoveries  of  the  essential  qualities  of  medicines,  cxv. 

Certificate,  63. 

- -,  form  of,  required  by  the  Association,  lxxxiii. 

- ,  obtainment  of,  from  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  35.  72.  171. 

1  1  . . .  1  1  ■"  - -  Society  of  Apothecaries,  85. 

Cervix  uteri,  spontaneous  laceration  of,  148. 

Chalybeates  more  applicable  to  tabid  than  nervous  states,  373. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  applied  to  by  the  Association,  x. 

Character  of  the  medical  profession,  132.  133. 

-  future  practitioners  to  be  formed,  8. 

Chaussier’s  arrangement  of  bodily  organs,  cxxiii. 

Cheselden’s  anatomy  recommended  to  pupils,  23.  29. 

■  ■  ■  - —  ■  • - ,  large  plates  of  the  bones,  do.  41. 

Chemistry,  a  knowledge  of,  essential  to  medical  students,  55. 

Cherries,  the  eating  of,  followed  by  apoplexy,  177. 

Child  born  alive  fifty-nine  days  after  expulsion  of  a  dead  foetus,  236. 

- - —  practical  inference  from,  ibid. 

Choice  of  a  profession  should  be  carefully  considered,  8. 

■  - ——————  determined  by  parents,  2. 

Cholera  morbus,  observations  on  the  cause  of,  227. 

— ■  - - frequently  epidemic  in  winter,  278. 

—  seldom  so  in  autumn,  ibid. 

Circular  letters,  viii.  x.  xxxv.  lxxv. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  observations  on,  cxviii.  cxx.  91.  99. 

Circumstances  which  promote  or  retard  success  of  medical  practitioner,  cxxxv. 
Clark,  Dr.  J.’s  collection  of  papers,  70. 

Classical  attainments,  to  some  extent,  indispensable  to  a  medical  pupil,  28. 
Classification  (present)  of  medical  men,  the  child  of  circumstances,  iv. 
Climate  modifies  type  and  form  of  disorders,  273. 

Clinical  hospital,  a  great  desideratum  in  the  metropolis,  59. 

- -  ■  ■  -  —  projected  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  59. 

Club-feet,  causes,  nature,  and  treatment  of,  265. 

■ . -  -,  modes  of  remedying,  268.  270. 

Coagulated  blood  found  in  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  137. 
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Coagulated  blood  fotVfid  in  the  uterus,  144. 

Coagulum  in  an  aneurismal  sac,  weighed  2 lb.  lOoz.  avoirdupoise,  191. 

-  found  in  the  brain,  137- 

Code  of  laws  drawn  up  by  the  committee,  lxxix.  lxxxii. 

Colchicuxn  autumnale,  beneficial  in  inflammation,  167. 

— —  given  to  promote  expectoration  in  vqin,  .332. 

•■■■  ■  ■  -  reduce  arterial  action,  uselessly,  335. 

■ - ,  its  use  in  various  diseases,  243.  278.  284.  332. 

«■  ,  efficacy  of,  illustrated,  239- 

- ,  observations  on  its  modus  operandi,  240. 

Cold  bathing  injurious  to  delicate  females,  339. 

Coldness,  excessive  in  the  abdomen,  143. 

College  (Royal)  of  Physicians,  in  London,  addressed  by  the  committee  of  As¬ 
sociated  Apothecaries,  ix. 

- - - ,  adverted  to,  xiii.  xiv.  29. 

—  - agree  to  join  the  Association  in  obtainment  of  a 

new  Bill,  xli. 

- - - - -  present  a  report,  xlii. 

.  - -  .  -  ...  .  - »  -  —  amend  the  Bill  of  Society  of  Apothecaries,  xliii. 

■  - — — ,  memorialized  by  the  committee  of  the  Associa¬ 

tion,  ibid. 

—  - - ,  privileges  reserved  to  them,  liv.  lix.  lxiii. 

■  . — - ,  regulations  for  examination  of  candidates,  116*. 

■  - - refuse  to  support  intended  application  to  Parlia¬ 

ment,  xxxvii. 

- -  ■■■  - -  should  disclaim  certain  practices,  115. 

- -  - - - —  - .  Colleges  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  anti  Glasgow, 

require  residence  of  three  years  for  do.  1 20. 

College  (Royal)  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  addressed  by  the  Association,  ix. 

- - - adverted  to,  xiii.  xiv.  xxix.  lxiv. 

- - - decline  interference,  xxxvii. 

- - - — —  petition  against  the  Apothecaries’  Bill,  xxxviii. 

- frame  a  new  Bill  to  extend  their  charter,  lviii. 

- Bill  objected  to  by  the  Association,  though  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  principle,  lix. 

— — - petitioned  against,  ibid. 

—  — - - - - -  -  withdrawn  from  both  Houses,  lx.  lxiii. 

- ,  brief  abstract  of,  ibid. 

- - - - - ,  provisions  of,  animadverted  on,  lxvi.  lxxii. 

- - - ,  require  certain  certificates  before  examination  of 

candidates,  171. 

- • - — — - ,  refuse  certificates  of  attendance  on  provincial 

hospitals,  35.  71. 

- - f  new  regulations  of,  relative  to  certificate  for 

diploma,  72. 

- . - - - - }  should  disclaim  certain  practices,  115. 

Collison,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  200. 
Colon,  obstruction  in,  a  case  of,  328. 

—  . .  . . ,  second  do.  33 1 . 

- on  dissection,  found  enormously  distended,  336. 

- ,  the  muscular  coat  pretcrnaturally  hard,  and  thickened, 

338. 

■  overloaded,  how  relieved,  314. 

Coma  produced  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  221. 

- removed  by  active  remedies,  329. 

- succeeded  by  death,  1 37. 

Committee  of  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries,  first  appointed,  July  3, 
1812,  vii. 

- -  solicit  information,  xxx*\ 
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Committee  address  a  circular  letter  to  students,  &c.  xxxv. 

- •,  general,  receive  a  copy  of  a  Bill  from  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

lix.  ibid. 

- approve  the  principle,  but  start  various  objections  to 

clauses,  ibid. 

- petition  against  it,  ibid. 

-  meeting  of,  lx. 

- and  resolutions  of,  ibid. 

- adjourned,  ibid. 

- issue  a  circular,  lxii. 

- members  of,  elected,  Ixxxi. 

* - -  -  <  draw  up  a  report,  lxxii.  Ixxvi.  to  Ixxix. 

- - -  views  of,  relative  to  present  state  of  medical  practice,  xciii. 

- - - -  promised  exposition,  ibid. 

— - - - - -  appoint  a  sub-committee,  ibid. 

- - - —  . .  -  - - -  to  select  and  arrange  papers  for 

publication,  Ixxvi. 

- not  responsible  for  opinions,  &c.  in  the  Transactions,  &c.  ci. 

Committees,  country  or  district,  proposed  to  be  appointed,  lxxiii. 

- how  to  be  chosen,  ibid. 

-  their  duties,  lxx. 

- regulations  for,  lxxxv. 

- to  form  sub-committees  when  organized,  ibid. 

Committee  of  Associated  Apothecaries  to  watch  the  operation  of  Apothecaries’ 
Act,  lxv. 

-  strongly  object  to  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  introduced  by  Royal  College 

of  Physicians,  xliii. 

— — — ,  with  partial  success,  xliv. 

- ,  their  acknowledgments  and  suggestions  to  correspondents,  lxV. 

cxxxix. 


—  - notice  respecting  future  communications,  cxxxix. 

Communications  with  country  members,  lxxxiii. 

- from  the  country  relative  to  medical  management  of  parochial 

poor,  194. 

Comparative  anatomy  to  be  extensively  studied,  cxi. 

Comparison  of  diseased  with  healthy  structure  recommended,  cxiii. 

Compound  fractures,  observations  on,  292. 

Compounders  of  medicine,  accuracy  in,  indispensable,  14. 

- in  France  must  be  duly  qualified,  111. 

Compresses,  of  various  kinds,  observations  on,  257. 

Condition  of  the  general  practitioner  examined,  109.  112. 

Conduct  of  a  pupil  in  a  case  of  cut-throat,  22. 

Congenital  Division  of  the  Palate,  successful  operation  on,  377. 

Congestion  of  the  brain,  216. 

—  -  liver,  cured  by  bilious  purging,  274. 

Congestive  fevers,  216. 

- ,  comments  on,  97.  216. 

Conium  fails  to  lessen  arterial  action,  335. 

Conspectus,  by  Mr.  Thomson,  19. 

Constipation  an  effect,  not  cause,  of  inflammation  in  the  intestines,  31 4. 
Consultations,  observations  on,  1 24. 

Contractility,  cxx. 

Contraction  of  ligaments  denied  by  Broussais,  261. 

Contracts  for  medical  attendance  on  the  parochial  poor,  194. 

Convictions  under  the  Apothecaries’  Act,  Ixxv. 

Convulsions,  fatal  instances  of,  after  eating  indigestible  food,  171. 

- produced  by  crudities  in  the  stomach,  175. 

Convulsive  complaints,  remarks  on,  371. 

Copious  blood-letting  resorted  to,  341. 
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Copious  blood-letting  successfully  employed  in  abdominal  inflammation,  312. 
Cordials  useful  in  venous  congestion,  232. 

Corporation  of  chirurgeons,  whence  it  sprung,  v. 

Correspondence  with  country  practitioners,  lxix.  lxxxiii. 

—  ..  —  between  the  chairman  of  the  Association  and  Society  of  Apo¬ 

thecaries,  lx. 

Cough,  a  distinctive  symptom  of  disease,  88. 

Court  of  examiners  of  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  74. 

Cboss’s  Sketches  of  Schools  of  Paris,  69. 

Croup,  its  effect  on  respiration,  98. 

Cullen’s  System  of  Nosology,  remarks  on,  3 69. 

* 

D. 

peath  succeeds  blood-letting,  308. 

Defective  state  of  medical  practice  in  England,  on  what  dependant,  xcvii. 

Defect  of  subjects  for  anatomical  purposes,  59. 

- requires  legislative  interference,  61. 

Deformity  of  a  flat  foot  in  France  incapacitates  from  military  service,  264. 

. . .  feet  cured  by  use  of  compresses,  258. 

Deglutition,  the  state  of,  to  be  attended  to  in  disease,  88. 

Delirium  tremens,  described  by  Dr.  Armstrong,  219. 

.  ■ .  - ,  unusual  kind  of,  164. 

Depression  of  the  skull,  168. 

Deputation  from  Associated  Apothecaries  to  confer  with  Society  of  Apothecaries, 
xlii. 

- from  almost  every  county  in  England  attends  general  meeting,  xii. 

Derangement  of  health  preceded  by  constipated  bowels,  340. 

- — - —  structure  difficult  to  investigate,  cxvi. 

. .  ■  — - -  - - ,  in  what  does  it  consist?  cviii. 

■  ,  two  causes  of,  ibid. 

Desmoulins  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  nervous  System,  cv. 
Despondency,  fatal,  produced  by  unguarded  prophecy,  92. 

Derby  hospital  excellently  arranged,  70. 

Desiderata  in  anatomical  investigations,  cxiii. 

Diabetes  mellitus  treated  successfully  by  colchicum,  247. 

Diagnosis  obscure  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  191. 

- ,  observations  on,  84.  89.  189. 

- ,  a  valuable  work  on,  by  Dr.  M.  Hall,  84. 

Diagnostic  of  diseases  improvable,  cxiv.  80. 

Diarrhoea  decidedly  inflammatory,  principally  in  cold  weather,  274. 

Dictionnaire  de  Medicine,  cxix. 

Diet,  observations  on  the  effects  of,  16.  157- 
Difficulties  in  the  investigation  of  diseases,  77. 

Digestive  organs,  observations  on,  248.  276. 

- influence  secretion  of  urine,  248. 

Digitalis  advantageously  exhibited,  316. 

- ,  employment  of,  in  acute  inflammations,  317. 

- - inefficacious  in  reducing  the  pulse,  330.  335. 

- .  Italian  practitioners  partial  to  its  employment,  317. 

Diploma,  new  regulations  relating  to,  adopted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  72. 

Directions  to  those  who  compound  medicines,  15,  onwards. 

Discharges  from  the  vagina,  145.  146. 

Diseased  actions  how  propagated,  to  be  inquired  into,  cxiii. 

..  - - structure  to  be  compared  with  symptoms  of  preceding  disease,  cxiii. 

Diseases  of  Adults,  Table  I.  82. 

— - Children,  Table  II.  95. 

- the  brain  carefully  investigated  by  Sevres,  cxiii. 

— ..  —  ■■  independent,  probably,  on  alteration  of  tissues,  cxxiv. 
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Diseases,  individual,  all  the  circumstances  to  be  recorded,  cxiii. 

-  investigated,  according  to  a  well-digested  plan,  ibid. 

■ - ,  march  of,  to  be  vigilantly  observed,  ibid. 

- *  should  be  studied  collectively  as  well  as  individually,  272. 

•  - *•-,  symptoms  o£  an  accurate  notation  desirable,  ibid. 

*  - ,  thoracic  viscera,  by  Laennec,  cxiii. 

Division  of  Diseases  into  the  provinces  of  medicine  and  surgery  purely  arti¬ 
ficial,  128. 

Divisions  of  the  medical  profession,  arbitrary  and  unfounded,  102. 

Dislocation  of  the  patella,  apparatus  for  reducing,  299. 

Dispensary,  how  to  arrange  carefully,  14. 

Dissection  of  the  body  after  a  fatal  termination,  ibid. 

- -  epilepsy,  172. 

■* — - brain  after  a  fatal  apoplexy,  137. 

—  after  death  from  an  obstructed  colon,  336. 

- -  ruptured  uterus,  147. 

Distortion  of  the  feet,  causes  investigated,  266. 

- — - —,  treatment  of,  267. 

- — - ,  cure  of,  270. 

District  committees  formed,  lxxii. 

- ,  especially  in  Staffordshire,  ibid. 

— — - ,  regulations  for.  Vide  Committees. 

Doses  of  medicines  to  be  carefully  adjusted,  241. 

Double  vision  preceding  a  fatal  termination  of  disease,  336. 

Drawing  recommended  to  students,  40. 

Dreaming  illustrated,  169. 

Dressing-box  for  surgical  purposes,  1 9. 

Druggists  under  no  restraint  as  to  the  compounding  of  medicines.  111. 

-  . -,  new  order  of,  sprung  up  about  thirty  years  ago,  vi. 

■■■■■  ■  —  recommended  by  some  physicians,  195. 

Druitt,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  197. 
Dry-grinding  (of  needles)  mischief  of,  prevented,  99. 

Dryness  of  the  tongue  inhibits  the  use  of  opium,  318.  319. 

Dublin  hospital,  privileged,  70. 

-  . ■  ..  reports  referred  to,  100.  219.  265. 

Dupuytren,  chief  promulgator  and  supporter  of  pathological  anatomy  in 
France,  cxxxii. 

Duties  of  the  general  practitioner,  1. 

— — — —  physician  and  surgeon  compared,  126. 

-  teacher  to  his  apprentice,  30. 

Dysenteries  epidemical  in  hot  climates,  273. 

Dyspnoea  after  taking  food,  834. 


E. 

Edinburgh  hospital,  70. 

-  — - Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  quotations  from,  102.  104.  129. 

Education  adapted  to  the  medical  profession,  7,  onwards. 

-  and  Duties  of  the  general  Practitioner,  1. 

- - - an  apprentice,  7. 

,  .  ....  of  general  practitioner,  how  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  physician,  126. 

- ,  importance  of,  2. 

- - ,  medical,  principles  of,  134. 

Efficacy  of  blood-letting  and  opium  in  acute  abdominal  inflammation,  317. 

- -  colchicum  autumnale,  289,  onwards. 

.  opium  in  acute  and  sub-acute  abdominal  inflammations,  309,  on* 

wards. 

Effusion  of  blood  into  the  brain,  137. 
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Effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium,  187. 

Elasticity,  observations  on,  cxx. 

Election  of  officers  of  the  Association,  Ixxxvi. 

Elementary  instruction,  the  value  of,  illustrated,  22.  24. 

Emetic  restores  the  influence  of  air  on  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  36 0. 

Emetics  given  after  poisoning,  remarks  on,  367. 

Emphysema  on  chest,  neck,  and  arms,  179. 

Empirical  practitioners,  ignorance  of,  ibid. 

- ,  unprincipled  conduct  of,  Ixxxvi. 

- - -  convicted,  Ixxv.  lxxviii. 

Employment  for  students  in  London  during  their  first  season,  37.  47. 

■  - - - second  do.  65. 

- - third  do.  74.  101. 

English  excel  the  French  in  exhibition  of  remedies,  320, 

Enteritis,  peritoneal,  successful  treatment  of,  315. 

Epiglottis  eroded  by  ulceration,  88, 

Epilepsy,  174. 

- during  strangulated  hernia,  220. 

* - from  a  worm  in  the  stomach,  221. 

—  ■  ■  — - indigestion,  fatal  case  of,  171. 

- - probably  dependent  on  venous  congestion  of  the  brain,  220. 

- - ,  observations  on,  ibid. 

- 1  by  Cullen,  ibid. 

- - - -  Morgagni,  ibid. 

Epistaxis  combined  with  affection  of  the  liver,  228. 

Essay,  experimental,  on  the  subject  of  medical  education,  proposed  as  a  prize 
essay,  cxlii. 

- ,  conditions  annexed,  ibid. 

Examination,  93.  117. 

■  - * - at  Apothecaries’  Hall  fairly  conducted,  as  far  as  it  goes,  113. 

- - - - —  ■-  but  deficient  as  to  anatomy,  ibid. 

- ,  strictures  on,  116,  11 7. 

- - of  deranged  structure,  how  to  be  pursued,  cxv. 

■  - — ,  previous  conditions  of,  at  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  ibid. 

- - -  - - - Surgeons,  ibid. 

- - - - - ,  strictures  on,  ibid. 

Exercises,  various,  beneficial  to  a  medical  pupil,  12. 

Exhalents  in  an  atonic  state,  232. 

Expectations  of  the  Association,  lxxxi. 

Expectoration  in  diseases,  to  be  carefully  examined,  88. 

Experimental  investigation  of  functions  of  parts,  an  important  object  of  re¬ 
search,  cxii. 

Experiments  on  animals,  by  Magendie,  cxv. 

- - - made  by  French  physicians  worthy  of  being  repeated,  cxii. 

- - Mr.  Brodie,  ibid. 

- Dr.  W.  Philip,  ibid. 

Evans  (Mr.  David’s)  Case  of  Poisoning  by  Opium,  successfully  treated,  208. 

- successful  Operation  on  an  extraordinary  Tumour  in  the 

Vagina,  211. 

- collection  of  cases  of  bad  practice  in  midwifery,  202. 

- - - ....  - - surgery,  205. 

Evershed,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  197. 


F. 

Faeces,  alvine,  black  discharge  of,  preceded  by  rigor,  231. 

•< — - — - ,  copious  discharge  of,  232. 

. .  in  last  stage  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  230. 
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Faece3,  alvine,  resembling  tar,  227.  229.  ^ 

- ,  sooty,  217. 

Failure  of  the  arch  of  the  foot  produces  lameness,  258  to  260. 

Farming  the  poor  (medically),  evils  resulting  from,  194  to  200. 

Feelings  of  the  poor  often  very  intense,  308. 

Fee  of  admission  to  the  list  of  the  Association,  lxxxiii. 

Fees  paid  by  pupils  for  hospital  attendance,  magnitude  of,  61. 

Females  more  irritable  in  London  than  in  the  country,  317. 

Ferrum  ammoniacale,  a  valuable  medicine  in  nervous  affections,  373. 

Fever  hospital  (London),  practice  in,  321. 

Fevers,  congestive,  216. 

-  produced  by  certain  indigestible  substances,  166. 

- ,  observations  on,  216. 

First  season  of  medical  study,  employment  for,  37.  47. 

Fleurens  on  physiology  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  cv. 

Fluids,  the  state  of,  as  well  as  of  solids,  should  be  examined,  cx. 

Food,  taken  improperly,  effects  of,  157.  166.  167- 
Forbes,  Dr.  his  translation  of  Laennec’s  treatise,  90. 

Forensic  medicine,  a  new  treatise  on,  171. 

Fourth  legalized  medical  body,  for  purposes  of  examination,  objected  to,  xli. 

- ,  given  up,  ibid. 

- : - - - ,  when  first  con¬ 
templated,  ibid. 

Fracture  of  the  Patella,  Observations  on,  by  R.  P.  Mogridge,  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  286. 

- succeeded  by  incurable  lameness,  29 1 . 

Fractures  of  the  Patella  and  Olecranon,  practical  Observations  on,  by  T.  Al- 
cock,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  290. 

Fright  assists  to  cause  a  fit,  176. 

- - of  apoplexy,  177. 

Frost,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  195. 
Frost,  effects  of,  on  diseases,  273. 

Full  doses  of  opium,  beneficial  after  copious  blood-letting,  309. 

- - -  in  certain  acute  inflammations,  ibid. 

- - - what  particular  cases,  310. 

Funds  of  the  Association  provided,  xl.  lxxvii.  lxxix.  lxxx.  lxxxix. 

- ,  how  disposed  of,  lxv.  lxxxvi. 

- ,  economical  employment  of,  lxxxvi. 

- — - ,  state  of,  lxxvii.  lxxix.  lxxx.  lxxxi.  lxxxix. 

Funis  (umbilicalis)  broken  off,  and  placenta  retained,  a  dangerous  haemor¬ 
rhage  results,  203. 

- left  in  the  uterus,  followed  by  a  fatal 

event,  ibid. 

G. 

Galvanism,  a  direct  substitute  for  nervous  influence,  373. 

- employed  successfully  in  aphonia,  ibid. 

- -  of  a  paralytic  patient  produced  pleuritis,  375. 

- diseased  liver,  produced  temporary  jaundice,  ibid. 

Gaspard’s  experiments,  by  injecting  fluids  into  the  veins,  cxi. 
- ,  with  deleterious  substances  introduced  into  circulation, 


cv. 

General  management  of  patients,  its  influence  to  be  ascertained,  cxLv, 
General  meeting  of  Apothecaries  and  Surgeon-Apothecaries  called,  i.  vii. 

- appoint  a  committee,  ibid. 

-  ■  ■  - - -  sub-committee,  viii. 

- determine  to  assemble  annually,  lxv. 

- -  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their  chairman,  lxv. 

- — .  Handsome  remuneration  of  his  services,  ibid. 
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General  meeting  pass  a  similar  vote  to  the  secretary,  lxv. 

- .  With  handsome  remuneration,  lxv. 

- receive  from  committee  a  code  of  laws,  Ixix. 

" 1  — ,  annual,  how  regulated,  lxxxiv. 

■  ■  — ,  quarterly,  of  committee,  regulated,  lxxxv. 

-  ■  . .  '  ■,  special,  may  be  called  by  president,  lxxiv. 

- -  .  -i— - ,  under  what  circumstances,  ibid. 


General  meetings.  The  1st 

held 

July  3,  1812, 

vii. 

2d 

* 

Nov.  6,  — ■ 

ibid. 

3d 

— 

13,  — 

viii. 

4th 

■ — 

20,  — 

ix. 

5th 

— 

Mar.  23,  1813, 

xii. 

6  th 

— 

April  15,  — 

xxxvi. 

7th 

— 

May  12,  1814, 

xxxvii. 

8th 

— 

Aug.  15,  1817, 

lxiii. 

9th 

•— 

July  15,  1818, 

lxvi. 

10th 

— 

*’  21,  1819, 

Ixix. 

11th 

— 

June  21,  1820, 

lxxi 

12th 

— 

July  4,  1821, 

lxxiv. 

13th 

— 

3,  1822, 

lxxvi. 

14th 

— > 

2,  1823, 

lxxxvi. 

General  practitioner,  observations  on  his  utility,  104. 

- attainments  and  qualifications,  130. 

—  -  review  of  the  education  necessary  to  the  physician,  ibid. 

■ . . -  —  surgeon,  125. 

—  . —  ■  - - -  .  - —  -- - general  practitioner,  ibid. 

George’s,  St.  hospital,  72. 

Ghosts,  ideas  of,  originate  in  ocular  illusions,  169. 

- - - - - - singular  instance  of,  ibid. 

Glandular  structure,  how  characterised,  cxix. 

Glasgow  hospital  privileged,  71. 

- - -  university,  its  regulation  as  to  candidates  for  diplomas,  70. 

Glysters  of  tepid  water  relieve  constipated  bowels,  314. 

Good,  Dr.  Mason’s,  opinion  of  voltaic  electricity,  374. 

Gout  connected  with  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver,  230. 

Guy’s  hospital,  72. 

H. 

HadEN’s,  Thomas,  Esq.  on  Treatment  of  a  peculiar  Kind  of  Lameness,  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Failure  of  the  Arch  of  the  Foot,  252. 

- ,  C.  T.  Esq.  Appendix  to  the  foregoing  Paper,  260. 

- ,  Thomas,  Esq.  on  the  Treatment  of  Club-feet,  265. 

—  — . -,  C.  T.  Esq.  Cases  in  which  certain  Kinds  of  Food  seemed  to  act  as 

Poisons,  160. 

- Case  of  Cut-throat  successfully  treated,  351. 

.  . . . . . -,  Appendix  to,  859. 

—  .  .  Observations  on  a  Series  of  Cases  of  inflammatory  Diar¬ 

rhoea,  272. 

- - — •  i  — -  Colchicum,  239. 

Hayes,  Mr.  Case  of  blighted  Ovum,  with  Twin-conception,  324. 

■  . . .  ■■■  ,  practical  observations  thereon,  ibid. 

- -  ■- . —  Poisoning  by  Opium,  successfully  treated,  362. 

•— —  «-■'  »■  '  -  -i  i  ,  with  observations,  ibid. 

Haematemesis,  228. 

Haemoptysis,  observations  on,  226. 

- ,  terminating  fatally,  190. 

Haemorrhage  a  principal  source  of  danger  in  cut-throat,  356. 

— — ■  - . connected  with  affection  of  the  liver,  228. 
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Haemorrhage  fatal  after  amputation,  through  using  a  slip-knot,  380. 

- -  repeated  after  blood-letting,  supposed  fatal  to  the  patient,  and 

proved  ruinous  to  the  surgeon,  27. 

—  - -  ■  ■  fatal  after  labour,  203.  205. 

—  from  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  166. 

- - -  -,  mortal,  produces  epilepsy,  221. 

■  — ,  various,  observations  on,  228. 

Haemorrhoids,  ibid. 

Hand-writing  of  all  persons  prescribing  medicines  should  be  quite  distinct,  110. 
Harrison,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  198. 
Heart  greatly  enlarged,  fatly,  and  flaccid,  338. 

- ,  organic  affection  of,  connected  with  derangement  of  digestive  organs, 

276. 

- unusually  pale,  191. 

- and  flabby,  223. 

Hemiplegia  of  the  right  side,  137. 

Hepatitis,  acute,  diagnostic  system  of,  311.  329. 

- ,  case  of,  227. 

- — ...  causing  adhesions,  148.  * 

- frequently  occurring  during  severe  frost,  276. 

Hernia  of  the  intestines,  fatally  mistaken  fbr  hernia  humoralis,  6. 

- ,  strangulated,  fatally  mistaken  for  simple  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  92. 

Highmore  on  public  charities  in  the  metropolis,  67. 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  his  investigations,  cv. 

Honourable  testimony  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  medical  profession 
133. 

Horses  subject  to  lameness  from  the  sihking  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  264. 
Hospital  practice,  60. 

Hugo,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  198. 
Humerus  dislocated,  and  never  reduced,  206. 

Humoral  pathology,  perhaps  too  widely  abandoned,  cix. 

Hunter,  Mr.  jun.  Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,  189. 

- ’s  museum,  68. 

Hunterian  oration,  by  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  78. 

- -  school  enlarged  the  sphere  of  medical  knowledge,  389. 

Hydatids  copiously  discharged  from  the  uterus,  after  an  unusual  labour,  347. 
Hydrocephalus,  incipient,  cured  by  colchicum,  247. 

Hydrophobia  resembling  hysteritis,  223. 

Hypochondriasis  arising  from  diseased  liver,  230. 

Hypothesis,  delusive  nature  of,  xcvii. 

Hysteritis,  attacks  particularly  the  feeble  and  the  irritable,  222. 

-  ,  sometimes  dependent  on  venous  eongestion,  ibid. 

- ,  cases  of,  cured  by  colchicum,  243. 

— — — — ,  observations  on,  222. 


Idiosyncrasies  of  patients  to  be  inquired  into  and  considered,  92. 
Importance  of  application  of  chemistry  to  medicine  instanced,  85. 

- making  memoranda,  52. 

Increase,  local,  of  artificial  action,  observations  on,  359. 

Indigestible  food  acting  as  poisons,  160.  166.  167.  170.  173.  175. 
Indistinctness  in  writing  to  be  carefully  shunned,  7. 

Infirmary,  Royal,  of  Edinburgh,  72. 

- — ,  of  Glasgow,  do.  ibid. 

Inflammation,  the  nature  of,  at  present  not  thoroughly  understood,  cxxviii. 

- - ,  active,  of  the  uterus,  144. 

-,  proposed  as  a  Prize  Essay,  cxlii. 
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Inflammation,  acute,  two  stages  of,  excitement  and  collapse,  311. 

—  - —■  1  of  large  intestines,  cured  by  bilious  purging,  274. 

- less  common  than  peritonitis,  3§0. 

- of  the  bronchia,  86.  87.  276. 

■ - ,  chronic,  of  the  heart  and  pericardium,  136. 

- —  "■  of  the  intestines,  316.  320. 

- - kidney,  311. 

—  - - larynx,  98.  359. 

- -  liver,  148.  227.  27 6.  311.  318.  329. 

. — - lungs,  243. 

- - mucous  membrane,  273.  276.  to  284. 

- - oesophagus,  151. 

. - - peritoneum,  150.  315.  318.  341. 

- pleura,  137-  244. 

- - respiratory  organs,  86. 

Inflammations  are  of  different  kinds,  371. 

- -  sub-acute,  how  distinguished  from  acute,  311. 

- ,  of  the  brain,  322. 

- ,  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  ibid. 

- - — - ,  extremely  common  in  children,  320. 

- - - *,  symptoms  of,  321. 

- ,  of  mucous  membrane  in  adults,  273,  onwards. 

Influence  of  the  mind  over  diseases,  and  accidents,  79.  298. 

Injections  of  various  kinds  forced  through  the  capillaries,  cxviii. 

- into  the  veins  destroying  life,  cv. 

- ,  art  of,  may  be  improved,  cxi. 

Inspectio  cadaveris,  method  of  making,  20. 

Instance  of  death  supervening  the  closing  of  a  wound  in  a  cut-throat,  358. 

_  - - fatal  haemorrhage  from  mistake  of  the  surgeon,  74. 

_ ,  fatal,  of  gross  carelessness  in  the  exhibition  of  laudanum,  16. 

- — — - - -  - - calomel,  15. 


- -  of  inexpertness  of  a  surgeon,  53. 

- - —  poisoning  by  mistake,  17. 

Instructions  of  general  meeting  to  future  committees,  lxxxvii. 
Instrument  for  reducing  fracture  of  the  patella,  288. 

Intoxication  may  produce  death  in  a  manner  hitherto  unsuspected,  174. 
Introductory  Essay,  i.  to  cxxxviii. 

Ipecacuanha  failed  to  produce  expectoration,  332. 

Iris  paralysed  by  belladonna,  183. 

Irritability  an  attribute  of  muscular  fibre,  exxi. 

. — - -  of  female  frame,  greater  in  London  than  in  the  country,  318. 

Irritation,  after  the  throat  has  been  cut,  sources  of,  358. 

Investigation  of  disease,  how  to  be  conducted,  79.  80.  83. 

- - motbid  appearances,  postmortem,  172. 

Italian  practice  in  acute  inflammations,  317. 

Italians,  their  ideas  of  blood-letting,  322. 

-  - -  opium,  ibid. 


J. 

Jarrold,  Dr.  quotation  from,  13.  29. 

Johnson,  Dr.  James’s,  case  of  chronic  inflammation  and  accretion  of  the 
1  pericardium  to  the  heart,  118.136. 

Jukes,  Mr.  communication  respecting  management  of  parochial  poor,  196. 

K. 

Kerrison,  Dr.  R.  M.  his  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  quoted,  112. 
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Kerrison,  Dr.  R.  M.  remarks  on  Apothecaries’ Act,  112. 

- - - letter  to  the  president,  inclosing  an  Abstract  of  Com¬ 
munications  relative  to  the  medical  Treatment  of  parochial  Poor,  192. 
Kidney,  inflammation  of,  311. 

- tuberculated,  191. 

Kidneys,  extraordinary  action  of,  247. 

Knowledge  of  diseases,  in  what  it  consists,  c. 

- to  be  attained  by  apprentices  particularized,  28. 

Knowlys,  Newman,  Esq.  his  legal  opinion  regarding  the  claim  of  a  surgeon 
to  remuneration  when  summoned  by  the  coroner,  &c.  lxx. 

.  -  '  ...  \ 


Laceration  of  the  brain,  137. 

- ligament  of  the  patella,  291. 

- - - - consequences  of,  ibid, 

Laennec’s  method  of  investigating  thoracic  diseases,  89. 

Lameness  from  distortion  of  the  feet,  252. 

- incurable,  produced  by  fracture  of  the  patella,  291. 

- olecranon,  302. 

Langley  and  Croker  summoned  on  a  coroner’s  inquest,  denied  remuneration, 
lxx. 

- ,  legal  inquiry  resulting  therefrom,  lxxi. 

Languages  necessary  to  a  medical  pupil,  enumerated,  29. 

Large  bleedings,  supposed  effect  of,  245. 

Larynx  divided  by  a  razor,  352. 

- ,  inflammation  of,  98.  359. 

Laudanum  given  in  large  doses  to  allay  pain,  with  little  effect,  186’. 
Lead-factors,  disease  in,  prevented,  78. 

Leading  principles  of  essay  on  education  and  duties,  &c.  recapitulated,  134. 
Lectures,  various,  33.  57-  61.  62.  66.  118.  119. 

- -  of  Mr.  Abcrnethy,  62. 

- —  Dr.  Armstrong,  58. 

- at  the  College  of  Physicians  liberally  opened,  but  too  limited,  66. 

_ Surgeons  commented  on,  66. 

Leeches,  the  use  of,  recommended,  298. 

- -,  when  preferable  to  general  blood-letting,  321. 

Leg  of  a  child  amputated  through  the  ignorance  of  practitioners  of  midwifery 
204. 

Legislative  interference,  the  necessity  of,  59. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Association,  lxxiii. 

■ - ,  excellent,  by  “  A  true  Surgeon,”  115. 

Letters  between  chairman  of  Association  and  Society  of  Apothecaries,  lxix 
lxxxiii. 

. - to  Royal  Colleges,  &c.  ix. 

- ,  circular,  ix.  x.  lxii. 

— —  relative  to  the  Association  allowed  to  pass  free  from  postage,  x. 
Ligaments,  relaxation  of,  255. 

Ligamentous  union  of  the  patella  after  fracture,  291.  299. 

- - - - - olecranon,  300. 

List  of  members  of  the  Association,  cxliv. 

_  officers  of  do.  Ixv.  lxxxi.  Ixxxvi.  xc.  xci. 

_ subscribers  to  the  Transactions,  cxlvii. 

Liver,  the  power  of,  commented  on,  295. 

- - •,  inflammation  of,  318. 

- ,  the  peculiar  structure  of,  215. 

Local  action  of  arteries,  worthy  of  discussion,  359. 

Lock  hospital,  17. 
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London  fever  hospital,  practice  in,  321. 

-  hospital,  72. 

-  Medico-chirurgical  Review,  lxxxii.  xc. 

-  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  ibid. 

- Repository,  ibid. 

Lungs,  inflammation  of,  cured  by  colchicum,  243. 

Luxations,  partial,  of  the  hip,  261. 

-■  ■  ■  .I,  -  knee,  262. 

M. 

Maenorrhagia  combined  with  affection  of  the  liver,  228. 

- ,  profuse,  successful  treatment  of,  225. 

Magendie  on  deleterious  substances  introduced  into  the  circulation,  cv. 
Magendie’s  Journal  de  Physiologie,  civ. 

- lectures  on  materia  medica,  cxv. 

- observations  on  the  organs  of  absorption,  cv. 

— — - -  ■  —  .  physiology  of  vomiting,  cv. 

. . . . . veins,  cxx. 

Malaria  causing  fevers,  321. 

Malpractices  in  midwifery,  various  instances  of,  193.  202.  to  205. 

- surgery,  205  to  207. 

Mania,  observations  on,  218. 

- and  melancholia  sometimes  alternate,  ibid. 

Maniacal  patients  restored  to  health,  ibid. 

Manner  in  which  food,  recently  taken,  acts  on  the  body,  160. 

Mappes  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  secretory  organs, 
cxi. 

Marcet’s,  Dr.N  work,  proves  the  value  of  chemical  knowledge,  85.  96. 
Materia  medica  to  be  diligently  attended  to  by  students,  57. 

Mathematical  knowledge  valuable  to  medical  practitioners,  c. 

Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  v.  lxxxii.  xc. 

—  - apprentice,  habits  to  be  acquired  by,  13. 

- apprenticeship,  the  value  of,  considered,  9. 

- ethics  of  Percival,  Gregory,  &c.  to  be  studied,  69. 

"  ■  ■  ■■■—  botany,  an  object  of  proper  study,  57. 

■  - Intelligencer,  quoted,  xciv.  adverted  to,  96. 

- jurisprudence,  a  new  work  on,  171.  173. 

- legislation,  an  excellent  essay  on,  quoted,  102. 

■  - -  men,  classification  of,  the  child  of  circumstances,  iv. 

- practitioners,  the  earliest,  iv. 

- -  —  ■  -  of  Great  Britain,  imperfect  constitution  of,  l . 

■  ■■  Repository,  lxxxii.  xc. 

Medicine,  its  elementary  foundations,  126. 

Medicines,  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  dispensing  of,  1 6. 

—  ■  ,  effects  of,  on  animals,  to  be  inquired  into,  cxv, 

- —  ,  efficacious  parts  of,  ascertained,  cxv. 

■  ■  ■■■  ■  ■■  often  inefficacious,  and  why,  cxiv. 

- ,  the  qualities  of,  to  be  carefully  inspected,  ibid. 

Medico-chirurgical  Review,  lxxxii.  xc. 

Meekel,  J.  F.  recognises  in  pathological  anatomy,  alterations  of  form,  cxxxiii. 

■  ■  ■■  — — " — . — -  - -  — -  structure,  ib. 

Melaena  combined  with  apoplexy,  231. 

Members  of  the  Association  were  upwards  of  1000  in  Sept.  1813,  xl. 

—  . . . . ,  honorary,  elected  only  by  general  meetings, 

lxxxiii. 

- —  — ,  many  new,  enrolled,  lxix. 

—  . — - - - ,  original,  a  list  of,  cxliv. 
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Members  of  the  Association,  qualifications  of,  lxxxiii. 

- surreptitiously  introduced,  may  be  expelled,  ibid. 

—  - —  —  committees.  Vide  Committees. 

Memoir  of  the  late  W.  R  Morel,  Esq.  by  his  Colleague,  387. 

Mercury  employed  in  acute  hepatitis,  315. 

Merriman,  Dr.  his  observations  on  ruptured  uterus,  152. 

- synopsis  of  difficult  parturition,  ibid. 

Middlesex  hospital,  72. 

Midwife,  drunken,  cuts  the  uterus  during  labour,  198. 

Midwifery,  deplorable  state  of,  viii.  lix.  lx.  Ixix.  Ixxvii.  103.  202. 

-  ought  to  be  understood  by  every  practitioner  of  medicine,  129. 

- ,  proposed  amendments  in,  xxii.  xxiii.  xxiv.  onwards,  xxvii.  xxx.  to 

xxxv.  lxxii. 

— — - ,  study  of,  when  to  be  commenced,  66. 

-  treated  as  an  outcast  department  of  medicine,  129. 

Modelling  parts  that  he  has  dissected,  recommended  to  the  pupil,  45. 

Mode  of  examining  at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  observations  on,  72.  116. 

- -  ■ 1  - College  of  Surgeons,  observations  on,  129. 

- remunerating  the  general  practitioner,  considered,  121. 

Moderate  venesection,  when  serviceable,  319. 

Modes  of  union  after  fractured  olecranon,  300. 

Modifications  of  diseased  state  described,  371. 

Mogridge’s,  Mr.  R.  P.  Observations  on  Fractures  of  the  Patella,  28 6. 
Monro’s  osteology,  a  valuable  help  to  students,  40. 

Morel,  W.  R.  Esq.  late  surgeon  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  brief  Memoir 
of,  387. 

Motion  of  the  elbow-joint  sometimes  extremely  limited  after  fracture  of  the 
olecranon,  300. 

Mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia,  inflammation  of,  86.  87* 

- . — -  . .  ■  - - ,  increased  by  frost,  276*. 

■  ■  - - - intestines,  inflammation  of,  275. 

- — - relieved  by  frost,  276. 

. .  — — . . .  . . . . ,  treatment 


of,  320. 

»  '  - - - - ,  sub-acute,  common,  ibid. 

- oesophagus,  inflammation  of,  151. 

- r— - - - respiratory  organs,  274. 

Muscae  volitantes  preceding  death,  336. 

Muscles,  as  mechanical  contrivances,  to  be  carefully  studied,  cxii. 
Muscular  fibre,  its  powers,  cxx. 

Museum,  British,  to  be  visited  by  students,  68. 

— ■ - ,  private,  liberally  rendered  easy  of  access,  ibid. 

- ,  splendid,  at  College  of  Surgeons,  merits  frequent  visits,  ibid. 

Mutton-chops  acting  as  poison,  175. 


N. 

Narcotics,  different  action  of,  in  different  constitutions,  241. 
Natural  philosophy  essential  to  medical  students,  55. 

Needles,  dry-grinding  of,  deleterious  effects  of,  prevented,  79. 
Nephritis,  acute,  symptoms  of,  311. 

.  ■  ■■■■—,  treatment  of,  315, 

Nerves,  observations  on  their  functions,  cxvii. 

Nervous  system,  or  neurilema,  cxxiir. 

Neuralgia,  alleviated  by  belladonna,  186. 

. proves  fatal,  ibid. 

- - ,  observations  on,  187. 

Neurosis,  as  a  class  of  diseases,  observations  on,  369. 

...  ,  Cullen’s  observations  on,  ibid. 
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Newcastle  hospital  admirably  arranged,  70. 

Newenham’s,  Mr.  communication  regarding  parochial  poor,  199. 
Newnham’s,  Mr.  W.  narrative  of  an  unusual  case  of  utero-gestation,  234. 
Night-mare  illustrated,  169. 

Nitrate  of  silver  successfully  exhibited  in  a  case  of  aphonia,  374. 

Nosology  of  Cullen,  observations  on,  369. 

Note-taking  by  students,  observations  on,  54. 

Notice  sent  to  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  xxxvi. 

— - to  correspondents  respecting  communications,  cxxxix. 

- respecting  premiums,  cxli. 


Objects  and  views  of  the  Association,  lxxxvii.  xcii. 

- of  the  essay  on  education,  1 . 

Observation,  a  talent  for,  the  means  of  improving,  7. 

Observations  on  food  and  poisons,  160. 

Ocular  illusions,  singular  instance  of,  169. 

(Esophagus,  the  mucous  membrane  of,  inflamed,  151. 

■  ■  - - - - sloughy,  ibid. 

Officers,  elective,  lxxxi. 

- - for  the  present  year,  clxix. 

Olecranon,  fracture  of,  290.  300. 

- ,  treatment  of,  300. 

- -  - - ,  case  of,  302.  303. 

- ,  manner  in  which  it  happens,  303. 

Opening  of  wounded  larynx  or  trachea  not  to  be  too  soon  closed,  355. 
Opinions  of  long  standing,  obstinate  adherence  to,  323. 

Opium,  according  to  Italian  physicians,  always  a  stimulant,  322. 

-  in  large  doses,  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  sedative,  ibid. 

-  given  by  mistake,  in  a  large  dose,  highly  beneficial,  316. 

- ,  in  large  doses,  given  in  delirium  tremens,  220. 

- neuralgia  with  little  advantage,  1 86. 

- ,  after  copious  vcnaesection,  eminently  serviceable  in 

acute  inflammation  within  the  abdomen  after  delivery,  315. 

- ,  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  31 9. 

- —  pleura,  ibid. 

. . . . .  substance  of  the  lungs, 

ibid. 

■  ■  — - - >  less  useful  in  sub-acute  inflammations,  321. 

-  contra-indicated  by  a  hot  and  dry  skin,  321. 

- dry  tongue,  except  after  copious  haemorrhage,  s  1 9. 

- cerebral  inflammation,  318. 

- inflammation  of  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia, 

319. 

- ,  coexistent  inflammation  of  mucous  membrane  of  the 

brain,  322. 

■■  prejudicial  in  typhus  and  other  fevers  where  the  tongue  is  dry  and 
glazed,  319. 

■  - to  be  cautiously  exhibited  in  affections  of  the  brain,  318. 

- •  strongly  objected  to  by  many  practitioners,  323. 

. - ■  superior  to  digitalis,  and  why?  317. 

—  - -  the  dose  requisite,  316. 

—  - given  fatally  by  mistake,  17. 

- swallowed  as  poison,  a  case  of,  successfully  treated,  208.  362. 

Orange,  the  pulp  of,  producing  insensibility,  167. 

- — - - ,  promotes  intestinal  haemorrhage,  166. 

Ordinary  duties  of  the  surgeon,  306. 
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Organic  elements,  what,  cxxvi. 

- derangement  of  structure,  observations  on,  cxxx. 

■—  ■  ■  lesions,  remarks  on,  cxxvi.  cxxxi. 

Organization  of  the  Association  recommended,  Ixviii. 

- -  carried  into  effect,  lxix. 

Organs,  a  division  of  bodily  structure,  cxxiv. 

Ossific  union  after  fractured  patella,  doubted  by  some  practitioners,  292. 

- - ,  observations  on,  ibid. 

Os  tincae,  partial  sloughing  of,  150. 

Outline  of  a  projected  Bill  for  improving  medical  practice,  xi. 

Overseers,  power  of,  abused,  194.  to  200. 

Ovum,  blighted,  from  the  fourth  month,  a  case  of,  324. 

■  ---  unusual  case  of,  344. 

- — ,  retained  eleven  months  in  the  uterus,  346. 

P. 

Palate,  congenital  division  of,  377. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  audible,  and  capable  of  being  counted,  90,  335. 
Pancreas,  extreme  thinness  of,  337. 

Parallel  between  the  action  of  food  and  poisons,  162. 

Paralysis  of  the  iris  produced  by  belladonna,  183. 

- ,  partial,  of  the  lower  extremities,  187. 

Paralytic  patients  galvanised,  singular  effects  of,  375. 

Paris,  Dr.  his  treatise  on  forensic  medicine,  quoted,  173. 

Parliament  not  applied  to  by  the  Association  at  present,  xciii. 

Parochial  poor,  mal-treatment  of,  194.  to  200. 

- ,  attendance  on,  an  improved  mode  of  remuneration  for,  sug¬ 
gested,  xii. 

Parry’s,  Dr.  elements  of  general  pathology,  9 1 . 

Passive  state  of  the  muscles  after  reduction  of  fracture  essential,  298. 
Pathological  anatomy,  Breschet’s  mode  of  studying,  cxxiv. 

. . . . -  division  of,  cxxx. 

- - - ,  importance  of,  96. 

- ,  observations  on,  cxxiv.  cxxviii. 

-  ■  -  —  to  be  extensively  studied,  cxii. 

. . . . . — ,  various  difficulties  of,  cxxii.  96. 

Pathologists,  French,  deficient,  321. 

Pathology  divided  into  several  branches,  cvii. 

■■■  -  -  »  has  attained  great  advantages,  ciii. 

■ -  nearly  allied  to  physiology,  cvi. 

•  -  ■  ■■  ■  -  of  fever,  97. 

- ,  study  of,  strongly  recommended,  cvi.  96. 

Pelletier’s  inquiry  into  the  essential  qualities  of  medicines,  cxv. 

Pericardium,  accretion  of,  from  a  chronic  inflammation,  137. 

. . —  contains  a  pint  of  serum,  338. 

Peritoneal  inflammation  produced  by  obstructed  colon,  341. 

Peritoneum,  inflammation  of,  318. 

- thickened  by  inflammation,  150, 

Peritonitis,  acute,  310. 

■■  — - ,  treatment  of,  315. 

Pernicious  effects  of  various  occupations  commented  on,  7S. 

Petition  of  the  Associated  Apothecaries,  &c.  presented  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  January  1813,  x. 

Pharmacopoeia  Londinensis,  experimental  examination  of,  by  Richard  Phillips, 
129. 

Pharmacy  combined  with  surgery,  105. 

Philadelphia  Journal,  154. 

Philip,  Dr.  W.  his  investigations,  cv. 
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Philip’s,  Dr.  W.  interesting  experiments,  observation* *  on,  372.  374. 
Physician,  his  rank  in  the  profession,  103. 

■  -  1  ■  ■ ,  liberal,  an  object  of  reverence,  i26. 

Physicians  were  formerly  apothecaries,  v. 

- asserted  sometimes  to  h*ve  connexion  with  druggists,  115. 

Physiological  investigations  recommended,  cxii. 

Physiology  and  pathology  ck>sely  allied,  cvi. 

• - -  — -,  desiderata  in>  cx*** 

- -  has  unde*B°ne  great  improvements,  ciii. 

- more  accurately  studied  in  France  than  in  England,  civ. 

- -  ■  —  jpast  precede  pathology,  ibid. 

—  ■■  ■'  ■  ■,  observations  on,  cxxix. 

- —  to  be  carefully  studied,  cii.  77. 

Piles  alternating  with  spitting  of  blood,  230. 

Placenta,  abstraction  after  delivery,  observations  on,  347. 

- converted  into  a  fleshy  and  tuberculated  substance  without  putridity, 

345.  v 


-  disorganized,  retained  in  the  uterus  eleven  months,  846. 

- -  left  in  the  uterus  after  delivery,  ending  fatally,  203. 

-  of  a  blighted  foetus,  putrid,  326. 

■  ■  studded  with  hydatids,  347 . 

Plan  of  study  generally  adopted  by  medical  students  in  London,  35. 

- recommended  to  such  pupils,  53. 

Plaster  strips,  the  use  of,  in  fractures,  296. 

Pleuritis  cured  by  colchicum,  244. 

Poisons,  observations  on,  162. 

Poisoning,  cases  of,  163.  to  175. 

■  -  by  berries  of  belladonna,  163. 

■  - - indigestible  substances,  ibid. 

■■■■  by  opium,  an  over  dose  of,  207. 

- - - ,  a  case  of,  successfully  treated,  208. 

. ,  cases  of,  163.  174. 

■  -  of  a  child,  by  a  quack,  207. 

- — - - - ,  symptoms  of,  162.  t 

- ,  resemble  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  ibid. 

Polypus  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  226. 

Pork,  pickled,  acts  as  poison,  170.  171. 

Pork,  roasted,  do.  168.  171. 

Portions  of  bone  removed  from  the  upper  jaw  and  palate,  180. 

Powell’s,  Dr.  Translation  of  Pharmacopoeia  Londinen&is,  and  Annotations, 
remarks  on,  129. 

- traces  resemblance  of  hydrophobia  to  hysteria,  223. 

Powell,  Mr.  John,  Case  of  Injury  to  the  upper  Jaw,  180. 

* - -  blighted  Ovum,  345. 

. . . —  -  unusual  Case  of  Twin-conception  and  Labour,  846. 

- - - — - «— — ,  practical 


observations  on,  348. 

- - - ,  vote  of  thanks  to,  Ixxxii.  xc. 

Practitioner,  general,  his  origin,  vi. 

Premiums  announced,  cxlii.  % 

President,  lxv.  lxxxi.  xc.  cxxxix. 

. . -,  his  duties  defined,  lxxxvi. 

-  of  the  Association,  letters  addressed  to,  vii.  Ixxi. 

Principles  of  instruction  often  erroneous,  11. 

-  ■ - - —  medical  and  surgical  education,  34.  134. 

• - - practice  in  fractured  olecranon,  303. 

Printed  forms  for  registering  symptoms  of  diseases,  highly  useful,  81.  100. 
Prize  essays,  subjects  for,  cxlii. 

Prognosis,  erroneous,  sometimes  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  practitioner 
cxxxviii.  2 
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Prognosis  has  great  influence  on  professional  reputation,  exiii. 

Progress  of  disorganization  to  be  studied  step  by  step,  ibid. 

Projected  Bill,  outline  of,  x. 

- given  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Association,  Jan.  12,  1813,  ibid.  ‘ 

Prout,  Dr.  his  writings  evince  the  value  of  chemical  knowledge,  85. 
Provincial  hospitals  worthy  of  commendation,  70. 

Provinces  of  surgeon  and  physician  respectively  commented  on,  361. 

Prussic  acid  employed  in  acute  inflammation,  317. 

Phthisis  pulmonalis  terminating  fatally,  330. 

Publication  of  Transactions,  condition  of,  annexed,  lxxviii. 
- — — —  calculated  to  serve  both  the  Association  and  sub¬ 
scribers,  lxx. 

—  - determined  on,  1. 

>  - ,  profits  of,  how  to  be  applied,  lxxxviii. 

Puerperal  fever,  an  interesting  case  of,  316. 

Pullies,  compound,  their  great  power  should  be  cautiously  resorted  to  by  sur¬ 
geons,  295. 

Pulmonary  consumption,  136.  146. 

»—  - - — —  successfully  treated  by  colchicum,  246. 

- —  passages  choked  with  chyme,  173. 

■  ■■  . . . >,  seen  not  unfrequently  in  slaughtered 

animals,  173. 

Pulse,  observations  on,  78. 

- above  150  in  incipient  hydrocephalus  in  an  infant,  247. 

—  ■  ',  great  frequency  of,  in  incipient  phthisis  pulmonalis,  330. 

-  unchecked  by  various  remedies,  ibid. 

- -  in  angina  pectoris  above  100,  243. 

- - chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  243. 

- -diabetes,  110. 

- inflammation  of  the  lungs,  136. 

- ,  a  paroxysm  of  profuse  haemorrhagia  130  or  140,  224. 

-  said  not  to  be  wiry  in  inflammations  of  habitual  drunkards,  219. 

-  seen  and  felt  in  epigastrio,  335. 

Purging,  early,  less  objectionable  in  peritonitis  than  enteritis,  314. 

—  when  to  be  employed,  314. 

Pupil  of  the^eye  much  dilated  after  poisoning,  162.  163. 

-Purpura  haemorrhagica,  case  of,  228. 

. - . - cured,  chiefly  by  the  lancet,  ibid. 

- removed  by  catamenial  flooding,  229. 

Pus  discharged  from  the  vagina,  146. 

Pyrexia?  of  Cullen,  observations  on,  as  a  class  of  diseases,  369. 

Q. 

Quacks  attending  the  parochial  poor,  198. 

- ,  mischiefs  resulting  from,  numerous  instances  of,  196.  to  200.  202. 

Qualifications  for  practice,  how  to  be  acquired,  3. 

. - - - —  essential  to  the  practitioner,  12. 

- of  the  general  practitioner,  129. 

- physician  and  surgeon  compared,  126. 


Randall,  Mr.  his  communication  regarding  the  management  of  parochial 
poor,  195. 

Rationale  of  the  table  for  investigating  diseases  of  adults,  83. 

Rayne’s,  Mr.  apparatus  for  dislocation  of  patella,  rewarded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  299. 

-  - treatment  of  fracture,  do.  ibid. 
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Recapitulation  of  leading  principles  in  Essay  on  Education,  184. 

. .  "... . —  studies  to  be  pursued  by  pupils,  101. 

Recreation  of  what  kind  allowable  to  students,  50. 

Recurrence  of  inflammation  after  blood-letting,  316. 

Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  quoted,  6. 

Regeneration  of  parts,  observations  on,  exxvi. 

Registration  of  facts  important,  xeix.  52. 

- ,  less  so  than  careful  comparisons,  &c.  ibid. 

Regulations  for  obtaining  a  diploma  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  72. 

- examining  at  Apothecaries’ Hall,  116. 

Relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee-joint,  256. 

...  ■  ■■  ■  -  muscles,  in  what  it  consists,  293. 

■ - - ligaments  of  the  tarsus,  255. 

■  - - 7 - ,  denied  by  Broussais,  261. 

Remarks  on  the  investigation  of  disease,  77. 

Remedial  agents  to  be  more  carefully  investigated,  cxiv. 

- - often  unjustly  depreciated,  ibid. 

Remuneration,  mode  of,  to  general  practitioners  exceedingly  objectionable,  121. 

- — — — — -,  a  better,  pointed  out,  122. 

Rent  in  cervix  uteri  during  labour,  143. 

Report  of  general  committees,  lxxii.  lxxvi.  to  lxxix. 

—  ■■  sub-committees,  viii.  lxxviii.  lxxxi.  cxliii. 

—  -  at  general  meetings,  vii.  xxxvi.  xl.  xli.  lviii.  lix.  lxiii.  lxvi.  lxxi.  lxxvi. 
lxxxvi. 

Resignation  of  Dr.  Burrows,  the  chairman  of  the  Association,  lxv. 

—  - James  Parkinson,  Esq.  his  successor,  ibid. 

Resolution  liberally  appropriating  the  monies  arising  from  proposed  licences  to 
practitioners,  xii. 

Resolutions  of  general  meetings,  viii.  xii.  xli.  lxv.  lxxxi.  xc. 

Respiration,  observations  on,  98. 

- - acutely  painful,  indications  arising  from,  86. 

Respiratory  organs  to  be  very  carefully  studied,  85.  to  90.  96. 

Rheumatic  gout,  case  of,  cured  by  colchicum,  241. 

. . — — inflammation,  138. 

Rheumatism  afflicts  sawyers  particularly,  189. 

Ribs  fractured  through  ulceration,  191. 

Review  of  letters  to  the  president  of  the  Association,  referred  to,  v. 

Richmond  hospital,  Dublin,  72. 

Rigid  course  of  practical  instruction  highly  useful  to  students,  307, 

Rodd,  Mr.  G.  on  the  Treatment  of  painful  Affections  of  the  Nerves,  &c.  183. 
Rose,  Right  Hon.  George,  actively  supports  the  Apothecaries’  Bill,  xli. 
Roux,  M.  in  France,  performs  a  successful  operation  for  cleft  palate,  379. 
Royal  Institution,  lectures  at,  56. « 

Rules  and  Regulations  of  Associated  Apothecaries,  &c.  Ixxxii. 

Ruptured  uterus,  interesting  case  of,  139. 

- -  1  in  Mr.  Charles  Bell’s  museum,  151. 

S. 

Sabatier’s  work  on  operations  of  surgery,  entitled,  Mddecine  Op^ratoire,  cri. 
Sac  formed  by  the  peritoneum,  149. 

Sandwith,  Mr.  T.  on  venous  Congestion,  215. 

Savons,  Mrs.  case  of  cutthroat,  331. 

Sawyers  particularly  subject  to  rheumatism,  189. 

Scalping,  partial,  of  a  child  in  parturition,  by  an  ignorant  practitioner,  202. 
Sgarpa’s  treatment  of  club-feet,  268. 

Schomberg,  Dr.  anecdote  of,  109. 

School  tuition,  defective  state  of,  1 1 . 

Scissars,  with  thin  edges,  recommended  by  Dr,  Wollaston,  380. 
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Screw,  observations  on  the  power  of,  295. 

Season,  first,  of  study  in  London,  how  to  be  employed,  4  7. 

-  ,  second,  65. 

- ,  third,  101. 

- - -,  its  power  in  modifying  type  and  form  of  diseases,  173. 

Secondary  haemorrhage,  after  closing  a  wound  in  the  throat,  proves  fatal,  358. 
Secretary,  remuneration  of,  lxv. 

- - ,  duties  of,  lxxxvi. 

Secretion,  where  probably  performed,  cxix. 

Sedentary  posture,  long  indulged  in,  probable  effects  of,  343. 

Selection  of  an  instructor  for  a  youth  destined  to  medicine,  9. 

Senses,  the  state  of,  to  be  attended  to  in  disease,  91. 

Sensibility,  its  nature  considered,  cxx. 

Sentient  system  prematurely  affected  in  disease,  371. 

Series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Association,  lxxiii. 

Serres  on  Physiology  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,  cv. 

Serum  effused  into  the  pericardium,  838. 

. . .  — -  pleura,  137. 

Seward,  Mr.  his  communication  relative  to  the  management  of  parochial 
poor,  200. 

Shillito’s,  Mr.  C.  History  of  a  Case  of  spontaneous  Rupture  of  the  Uterus, 
in  the  seventh  Month  of  Pregnancy,  139. 

- communications  relative  to  the  management  of  parochial 

poor,  195.  197. 

Sick  head-ache  from  deranged  state  of  the  stomach,  165. 

Sitting-posture  long  indulged  in  by  delicate  young  females,  probably  injurious, 
843. 

Singultus  occurring  after  rupture  of  the  uterus,  l  44. 

Skeleton,  as  a  mechanical  contrivance,  should  be  investigated,  cxii. 

Sleep  of  patients  should  be  inquired  into,  92. 

Smith’s,  Mr.  communication  relating  to  the  management  of  parochial  poor,  200. 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  adverted  to,  ix.  xiii.  xiv.  xxix.  xxxvii. 

. .  - - -,  application  to,  by  the  Association,  xi. 

- - - -  refuse  their  concurrence  with  the  committee,  xxxvii. 

- -  -■  a  deputation  sent  to,  xlii. 

- — -  propose  to  introduce  into  Parliament  a  new  Bill,  xliii. 

-  - - - ,  which  passes  into  a  law,  ibid. 

- — — -  - . —  - -,  their  exertions  praised,  lxxii.  lxxv. 

• - - - - —  correspondence  with  chairman  of  Association,  lx. 

-  - — —  ■  -  memorialized  by  the  Association,  xl. 

■ — -■■■  - -  -  — ■  to  receive  information  from  do.  Ixxviii. 

Society  of  Arts  offers  honorary  rewards  to  medical  students  for  the  best  models 
and  drawings  from  actual  dissections,  45. 

Solids,  after  a  cut  throat,  more  easily  swallowed  than  liquids,  356. 

— — — ,  when  allowable,  ibid. 

Spleen  very  much  diminished  by  disease,  337. 

Squill  fails  to  produce  expectoration,  332. 

Staffordshire,  practitioners  in,  great  number  of,  belong  to  the  Association,  lxxii. 

■  ■  . ■— 1 . .  -  praise  due  for  their  zeal  and  exertions,  ibid. 

■  - - - - - — ,  establish  a  library  at  Wolverhampton,  ibid. 

Stanhope’s,  Earl,  observation  on  Apothecaries’ Act,  113. 

Statement  of  circumstances  connected  with  Apothecaries’  Act,  and  its  adminis¬ 
tration,  by  Dr.  Burrows,  lvi. 

-  .  ■  recommended  to  perusal,  1 20. 

- funds  of  the  Association,  xl.  lxxx.  lxxxix. 

Steel  often  disagrees  with  nervous  patients,  373. 

Steevens’s  hospital  in  Dublin  privileged,  72. 

Stethoscope  of  Laennec,  uses  of,  cxiv.  90. 

Stevenson’s,  Mr.  communication  respecting  the  parochial  poor,  199. 
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Stomach,  apthous  state  of,  152. 

- ingeniously  emptied  by  mechanical  means,  in  a  case  of  poisoning,  210. 

Stones,  Mr.  communication  relative  to  medical  treatment  of  parochial  poor, 
198. 

Structure  of  animals  to  be  investigated,  cxi. 

St.  Thomas’s  hospital,  72. 

Students,  advice  to,  37.  69.  74. 

Studies  appropriate  to  the  latter  years  of  apprenticeship,  3 1 . 

- after  termination  of  apprenticeship,  34. 

. . . . first  season  in  London,  37.  47. 

- - - second  do.  65. 

- - ; - - -  third  do.  74.  101. 

Study  »f  medicine,  inducements  to,  cxxxv. 

Sub-acute  inflammation,  how  distinguished  from  acute,  311. 

- - of  mucous  membrane  of  intestines,  321. 

•  - - - ,  symptoms  of,  321. 

- *  in  fevers  proceeding  from  malaria,  &c.  ibid.  * 

Sub-committee,  viii.  lxxvi.  lxxviii.  lxxxv.  xciii. 

- for  papers,  lxxvi.  lxxviii.  lxxxv. 

Subjects  for  anatomical  investigation,  deficiency  of,  59. 

- of  Prize  Essays,  cxlii. 

Subscribers  to  the  volume  of  Transactions,  a  list  of,  cxlvii. 

Success  in  life,  professional,  on  what  dependent,  cxxxv. 

Suffocation  produced  in  a  very  unusual  manner,  173. 

Summary  of  attainments  of  general  practitioners,  130. 

— - - - -  leading  principles  in  the  Essay  on  Education,  &c.  134. 

Summer  vacations  of  pupils,  howto  pass  beneficially,  51.  69. 

Surgeon,  his  rank  in  the  profession,  126. 

- duties  compared  with  those  of  the  general  practitioner,  131. 

•  - best  qualified  to  educate  practitioners,  105. 

Surgeons  of  provincial  hospitals  almost  all  general  practitioners,  131. 

•  - in  the  navy  and  army  almost  wholly  so,  ibid. 

■  — ,  regular,  some  are  asserted  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  druggist 

115. 

Surgery,  properly  a  branch  of  medicine,  cvi. 

Surgical  dressing-box,  arrangement  of,  19. 

- lectures,  remarks  on,  61.  317. 

-  operations,  expertness  in,  considered  rare,  53. 

- practice,  the  influence  of,  general  management  over,  cxiv. 

- mechanical  sciences  upon,  ibid. 

Superfoetation  denied  to  exist,  346.  _ 

- ,  observations  on,  237.  326.  847- 

Sydenham,  quotation  from,  138. 

Sylvester,  Mr.  work  on  philosophy  of  domestic  economy,  70* 

Sympathies,  the  doctrine  of,  cxiii. 

Symptomatic  nosology  has  been  over-rated,  cxxxii. 

Symptoms  of  diseases,  difficulties  in  observing,  77. 

- - want  of  system  in  general,  78. 

. . to  be  carefully  noted,  cxiii. 

Syncope,  a  distressing  instance  of  its  daily  recurrence,  330. 

observations  on,  225.  226. 

Systems,  a  division  of  bodily  organs,  exxiv. 

T. 

Table  of  contents  to  the  volume,  [iii. 

- diseases,  81. 

- I.  Of  Adults,  82. 

- - II.  Of  Children,  95. 

Tar-like  faeces  evacuated,  229.  280.  277! 
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Tartarised  antimony,  cautions  against  its  too  free  use,  368. 

—  1  - - ,  given  by  the  Italians  in  acute  inflammations,  317. 

%  Teeth,  carious,  removed  from  the  nostril,  181. 

—  irregular,  extracted,  182. 

—  . ,  a  new  instrument  for  drawing,  announced,  286. 

Testimonial  of  the  philanthropy  and  piety  of  the  late  Benjamin  Trye,  surgeon, 
of  Gloucester,  183. 

- - —  to  the  honour  of  the  medical  profession,  133. 

Theory  contrasted  with  hypothesis,  xcvii. 

Therapeutics  have  exceedingly  improved  of  late,  cxiii. 

-  how  best  studied,  cxiv. 

Thyroid  cartilage  divided  by  a  razor,  352. 

Thomson’s  Conspectus,  19. 

Time  occupied  daily  by  students  in  acquiring  instruction,  35. 

. necessary  to  complete  their  education,  39. 

—  ■  requisite  for  daily  application  during  first  season  of  attendance  on  lectures, 
&c.  48. 

Timewell,  Mr.  his  communication  regarding  the  management  of  parochial 
poor,  197- 

Tinnitus  aurium  preceding  death,  336. 

Tipping,  Mr.  his  communication  relative  to  the  treatment  of  parish  poor,  199. 
Tissues,  a  division  of  bodily  organs,  cxxiii. 

- ,  elementary  developement  of,  to  be  studied,  cxxviii. 

Title  of  Association  determined  on,  lxxxii. 

Tongue,  appearances  of,  85.  166.  169. 

—  - - ,  observations  on,  ibid. 

- ,  clean,  indication  resulting  from,  873. 

Transactions,  lxxiv. 

- - ,  publication  of,  determined  on,  lxxviii. 

—  - ,  objects  of,  ibid. 

• — - ,  expectations  from,  lxxix.  Ixxxviii. 

—  - - — •,  adverted  to,  lxxxvii. 

- ,  profits  of  publication,  how  devoted,  Ixxxviii. 

Tumour  in  the  vagina,  of  a  large  size,  successfully  opened,  213. 

Tying  ligatures,  observations  on,  380. 


U. 

Ultimate  structure  of  parts  requires  further  investigation,  cxi. 

Union  of  qualities  necessary  to  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  12. 

- •—  wounds  by  the  first  intention,  how  best  effected,  360. 

University  of  Cambridge,  108.  109. 

■ - - — ■  Oxford,  ibid. 

Unqualified  persons  attendant  on  the.  poor,  196. 

. - - - — —  attending  as  accoucheurs,  evils  arising  from,  202. 

Urine,  copious  secretion  of,  247.  250. 

. - ,  superabundant  secretion  diminished  by  colchicum,  250. 

Usefulness  of  memoranda  insisted  on,  52. 

Uterine  haemorrhage,  140.  203.  205. 

Utero-gestation  carried  on,  long  after  the  expulsion  of  one  foetus,  235. 
Uterus,  acute  inflammation  of,  rare,  except  after  delivery,  3 1 0. 

—  - ,  construction  and  powers  of,  139. 

—  - ,  inflammation  of,  316.  318. 

- ,  ruptured  spontaneously  during  premature  labour,  147. 

. . . . preparation  of,  in  Mr.  C.  Bell’s  Museum,  151. 

Uwins,  Dr.  remarks  on  the  neuralgia,  as  a  class  of  diseases,  369. 

_ _ case  of  aphonia  successfully  treated,  372. 

- - —  observations  on  Cullen’s  classification  of  diseases,  369. 
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V. 

Vacation,  the  summer,  manner  of  spending  usefully,  52. 

Vagina,  an  extraordinary  tumour  in,  successfully  opened,  213. 

Value  of  examinations  considered,  73. 

Valves,  mitral  and  semilunar,  diseased,  223. 

Varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  round  ligament  of  the  uterus,  1 49. 

Veins  said  to  be  passive  in  circulation,  216. 

- of  neck  and  chest  superficially  tinged  green,  179. 

. ,  observations  on  the  functions  of,  cxx. 

Venesection  followed  by  the  death  of  the  patient,  308. 

Venous  congestion,  215. 

- of  the  liver,  22 6. 

— - - ,  symptoms  of,  ibid. 

- observations  on,  ibid. 

Ventricles  of  the  brain  filled  with  blood,  137. 

- and  serum,  178. 

Verbal  examinations  insufiicient  tests  of  medical  acquirements,  72.  74.  118. 
Vertebrae  partially  absorbed  by  long-continued  pressure  of  the  colon,  339. 
- -  ulcerated  by  pressure,  191. 

Vexatious  clause  in  the  Apothecaries’  Act  animadverted  on,  xliii. 
Vice-presidents,  lxxxi.  xc. 

- - - ,  two  in  number,  Ixxxvi. 

- - - 1  how  elected,  ibid. 

the  duties  of,  ibid. 

Virgil,  quotation  from,  222. 

Voice,  to  be  noticed  in  the  investigation  of  certain  diseases,  87. 

Volume  of  Transactions  to  be  published  by  the  Association,  Ixxvi. 

Voltaic  electricity,  its  efficacy  commented  on,  374. 

Vomiting,  copious,  during  premature  labour,  with  ruptured  uterus,  144. 

-  ingeniously  and  beneficially  produced,  210. 

— . . .  successfully  excited  after  poisoning,  174. 

W. 

Wakefield  lunatic  asylum,  70. 

Wallis,  Dr.  G.  on  the  Efficacy  of  Colchicum  autumnale,  239. 

Ward,  Mr.  T.  remunerated  for  his  services  as  secretary,  lxv. 

Warm-bath  beneficially  employed  during  venous  congestion,  232. 

Warne,  Mr.  his  communication  regarding  the  management  of  parochial  poor, 
198. 

Water-gilding  in  France,  deleterious  effects  of,  prevented,  79. 

Weekes,  Mr.  his  communication  respecting  the  parochial  poor,  1 96. 
Westminster  Hospital,  72. 

Woodman,  Mr.  his  communication  relative  to  the  medical  treatment  of  paro¬ 
chial  poor,  194. 

Wounds  should  not  always  be  closed  immediately  after  their  infliction,  360. 
Writing  of  physicians’ prescriptions,  110. 


y. 

Young,  Mr.  communication  regarding  the  parochial  poor,  20Q. 
Youthful  promptitude,  an  instance  of,  in  a  medical  pupil,  22. 
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Glj*  The  Reader  is  requested  to  observe,  that  both  in  the 
List  of  Names,  page  393,  and  General  Index,  page  397,  the 
Roman  figures  refer  to  the  Introductory  Essay ;  the  Arabic  to 
the  subsequent  pages. 
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Page  vi. 
xiii. 
xxx  vii. 
lxxiv. 

xcviii. 

xcix. 

c. 


ciii. 

civ. 

cv. 

cix. 

cx. 

cxi. 

cxvi. 

6, 

8, 
18, 
19, 
2  6, 
34, 
36, 
39, 
50, 
59, 


63, 

94, 

95, 
109, 
H7, 

119, 

128, 

131, 

147, 

195, 

1 96, 
211, 
232, 
240, 

243, 

244, 
249, 
280, 

311, 

321, 

340, 

348, 

370, 


line  13,  for,  previous,  read,  previously. 

1 ,  for,  consequently,  read,  subsequently.  , 

10,  second  column,  for,  agreeable,  read,  agreeably. 

36,  second  column,  for,  treanrent,  read,  treatment. 

37,  first  column,  dele,  as. 

2,  read,  because  a  theory. 

*  16,  read,  so  unfortunately  lost. 

1 ,  2,  read,  may  be  tried,  and  may  teach  medical. 

8,  read,  and  of  their  causes ;  and  they  call. 

17,  read,  pursuits,  will  be. 

29,  read,  Barrow  is  a  close  reasoner,  and  exhausts. 

17,  read,  structure,  yet,  for  almost  all  purposes,  anatomy. 

16,  read,  Magendie,  and  in  several  following  pages. 

17,  read,  by  Heurens  (Fleurens),  and  again  in  page  112. 
21,  read,  attention  to  the  fluids  as  well  as  to  the  solids. 

18,  read,  disease  exist  in  the. 

13,  read,  Mappes  has  added. 

31 ,  for,  agent,  read,  agency. 

4,  for,  hippocratic,  read,  Hippocratic. 

12,  read,  character  of  an  Alexander. 

34,  for ,  baneful  fluid,  read,  that  baneful  fluid. 

24,  for,  rasor,  read,  razor. 

1 4,  after  consequence,  dele,  is,  that. 

7,  read,  the  conducting  of  a. 

13,  dele,  of. 

26,  for,  previous,  read,  previously. 

15,  ibid. 

4,  dele,  wanting. 

7,  dele,  genius  and. 

1 4,  for,  previous,  read,  previously. 

29,  for ,  or,  read,  nor. 

26,  for,  didections,  read,  directions. 

3,  for,  this,  read,  his. 

28,  for,  is  not  so,  read,  be  not  so.  % 

29,  for,  is  a,  read,  be  a. 

30,  for,  or,  read,  nor. 

10,  ibid. 

1 3,  after  uniting,  add,  with. 

21 ,  for,  an  elapse,  read,  a  lapse. 

\l,for,  pay,  read,  pays. 

1 0,  for,  Strood,  read,  Stroud. 

1 7,  for,  previous,  read,  previously. 

30,  for,  exhalants,  read,  exhalents. 
last  line,  for,  or,  read,  nor. 

24,  for,  previous,  read,  previously. 

16,  for,  or,  read,  nor. 

3,  read,  no  chemical  nor. 

9,  for,  lay,  read,  laid. 

33,  for,  made,  read,  written. 

7,  after ,  testes,  read,  in  the  male. 

4,  for,  top,  read,  tip. 

25,  for,  their,  read,  her. 

36,  for,  or,  read,  nor. 

17,  after,  systematic,  add,  arrangement. 

19,  for ,  slid,  read,  slidden. 


/ 


THE  END. 
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